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Ge.  Quo  in  ftatuTant  res  Gallicae?  Li.  Sane  turbolento.  Magnae  bet- 
lorum  minae  funt^  quid  mali  allaturi  (int  hodibus,  nefcio :  certi  GaUi  jam 
ipfi  non  dicendis  malis  alHiguntur.  Ge*  Unde  proAcifcantur  ifti  bellorum 
tumultus?.  14,  Unde^  niii  ex  ambittone  mona^rcharum  ?  Ge.  At  hoA-um 
prudent*!^  conveniebat  fedari  rerum  humanarum  teropeflates.  Z/.  Sedant 
illi  quidem,  fed  ut  Aufter  inare.  Perfaadentfibi  fe  Deos  eflTe,  fu^ue  caasft 
Mundum  hunc  eflTe  conditum.  Ge,  Immo  pfinceps  reipoblicae  gratis  con- 
fiituitar^  non  refpublic^  Principis  causa.  £J,  Im6  non  defunt  Theologu 
qui  frigidum  fuffundant,  et  ad  hos  tumultus  claflicum  canant.  Ge.  Iflos 
ego  ftatuerem  in  prim&  acie.     Li,  At  illi  (ibi  cavent  pof^  principia. 

EraSMI  C0X.L0aUIA/PxilC0NT.  RBDVCfiM. 

I 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

JcademicaJ  ^ejiions.   By  the  Right  Hon.  William  t>rummond,  R.C. 
1  F.^.  S.^.  R.  S.E.  Author  of  a  Tranflation  of  Perfius.     Vol.  I, 

'  4to.     Pp.412.     Cadell  and  Davies.  v  ^ 

THE  favourable  expedations  which  we  were  induced  to  form  of 
the  work  before  us,  when,  its  title  and  author  were  firft  an- 
nounced to  the  publicy  were  greater  than  we  ordinarily  indulge ;  and 
we  acknowledge  with  pleafure  that  the  entertainment,  no  lefs  than  the 
inftrudiion  which  we  have  derived  from  \\s  perufal^  has  borne  a  fair 
proportion  to  what  we  had  largely  anticipated.  If  in  Tome  fundamen- 
tal and  very  important  refpeds  we  have  been  dijiippointedy  let  us  not 
on  that  account  withhold  the  praifes  which  it  amply  demands,  nor 
fcatter  them  **  with  the  thrifty  and  penurious  meafure  of  critics  by 
profeffion."  We  glad^  then  contribute  our  teftimony  of  applaufe  to 
the  learning,  ingenuity,  and  elegance  which  the  author  has  difplaye4 
throughout  the  whole  of  this' performance.  An  extenfive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  the  beft  metaphyfical  writers^  *  both  antient 
N6.  CL^  VOL.  zxixi.      -  B  ^and 
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and  modern,  a  rich  vein  of  intcrefting  and  frequently  original  rc- 
ftarch,  together  with  copious  illuftration  and  a  command  of  language 
at  once  fluent  and  precife,  are  the  fignal  merits  which  he  is  juftly  in- 
titled  to  claim.  We  havcb^cn  inltruSed  by  him  in  fome  novelties, 
Corredled  in  a  few  errors,  and  delighted  by  many  an  ineurfioq  into 
the  regions  of  fancy  or  fentiijient,  which  have  yntxpeftedly  refreflied 
our  minds  when  frrikinhg  into  wearinefs  arid  perplexity.  To  the  ex* 
cellericies  of  his  ftyle  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  his  work  is  indebted. 
It  is  elegant  and  correft  without  artifice,  polifhed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  much  labour,  and  on  moft  occafions,  where  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, fingularly  adapted  to  the  intricate  refearches  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

Such  is  our  general  view  of  the  merits  of  the  "  Academical  Quefr 
tions."  Our  readers  muft  not  expeft  from  us  either  a  minute  analy- 
fis,  or  a  coraprehenfive  inveftigation  of  the  multifarious  topics  of  dif- 
quifition  which  the  volume  contains.  So  loofc  and  various  indeed  is 
the  order  of  his  metaphyfical  inquiries,  that  the  author  himfelfhas 
not  ventured  to  furnifh  the  ordinary  aids  of  an  arranged  index  or  table 
of  contents.     To  purfue  his  reafbnings  through  the  fucceffive  para- 

fraphs  wliich  compofe  the  chapters  of  his  work,  would  be  a  boupdlefs 
nd  fometimes  tinedifying  tafk.  Notwithftanding  our  b^fl  endeavours, 
therefore,  to  prefervfe  the  path  Vvhich  the  author  has  chofen,  we  (hall 
be  compelled  to  ufe  a  more  than  ordinary  privilege  of  latitude  in  the 
fcope  and  connciSlion  of  our  remarks ;  and  if  apology  be  neceffary  for 
fuch  a  procedure,  we  muft  (helter  ourfelves  under  the  fame  indulgent 
-protedtion  which. he  himfelf  is  obliged  to  folicit. 

In  an  elegant  and  difcurfive  preface,  the  author  fteps  forth  to  vin- 
dicate metaphyOc  fciencc  from  the  groundlefs  prejudices,  the  vulgar 
depreciation,  and  the  prefumptuous  calumnies  under  which  it  has  in 
thefe  days  moft  unmeritedly  laboured.  He  combats  the  different 
claffes  of  its  opponents  with  the  fpiiit  of  a  fcholar,  afferting  the  dig- 
nity of  thofe  purfu  its  which  occupied  the  fublime  genius  of  a  Plato 
and  an  Ariftotle,  a  Cicero  and  a  Seneca;,  whilft  in  the  vjiried  ufe  of 
his  weapons  he  exhibits  the  Ikill  of  a  pra£tifed^cliale6lician.  We 
would  gratify  our  readers  by  prefenting  to  them  fome  extrafts  frqra 
this  preface,  did  not  our  limits  compel  us  to  haften  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  the  work  itfelf.  ' 

The  difappointment  (already  alluded  to)  which  the  pernfal-of  the 
firft  chapter  fuggefted  to  our  minds,  and  which  the  fecon^J  too  fully 
^confirmed,  we  will  hoc  attempt  either  to  (often  or  difguife.  The 
doubts  refpedling  the  objeft  (^f  the  work  which  the  title  of  "  Acade- 
mical Qu  eft  ions ''at  firft  infpired,  had  been  banifhed  by  the  fatisfac- 
tofy  recital  of  the  great  purpofjps  of  metaphyfic  fcience  which  the  pre- 
face exprefsly  unfolded  ;  and  we  indulged  the  high  expeftation  of  con- 
templating the  enlargement  of  its  bourvdarics,  on  the  folid  ground  of 
legitimate  inveftigation.  A  fevere  jud<^e,  however,  might  be  tempted, 
^  in  tl)e  freedom  of  criticifm,  to  declare,  that  throughout  the  greater 
pftrt  of  his  inquiries,  the  author  has^ either  difregardcd  or  intentionally 

^'  rclin- 
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rclinqulflied  the  means  of  attaining  thofc  truths  which  conftitute  the 
genuine  oh^^Q.  of  moral  refearch  j  whilft  purfuing  his  lofty  theme  of 
fpeculation  and  counter- fpeculation  through  the  tracklefs  regions  of 
irretr'revable  doubt,  he  appears  to  have  difmifled  the  guide  of  indudive 
reafon,  and  with  it  to  have  refigned  a  large  ihare  of  thofe  pretenfions 
to  the  nobler  aims  of  philofophy  which*  arc  vaunted  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence in  the  prefatory  remarks.  In  truth,  the  frivolous  difputes 'con- 
cerning the  diftinS  efferices  of  mind  and  matter,  the  intrinfic  nature 
of  fubftance,  and  the  connexion  fubfifting  between  qualities  and  their 
fuppofed  fub(l.rata,  together  with  a  multitude  of  topics  of  a  fimilar 
defcription,  we  have  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  configA  to  their  pro-  • 
per  place  in  the  dreams  of  bablbling  conjedturers,.  that  we  acknowledge 
ourfelves  to  have  felt  no  fmall  degree  of  mortification  on  finding  them 
revived  in  a  work  poflefling  fo  many  claims  to  the  rank  of  extraor- 
dinary excellence.  Nor  has  it  been  without  painful  reludance  that  •. 
we  have  traverfed  througli  tnany  an  ingenious  hypothefis^  and  many  a^  . 
recondite  (speculation,  on  matters  confefTedly  beybad  (he  r^ach  of  hu- 
man inveftigation.  .... 

It  is  an  honour  which  has  been  referved  to  the  prefent  age' to  hav9> 
pointed  out  the  true  obje£i  and  legitimate  means  of  metaphyfical  dif- 
quifition,lo  have  recalled  the  fpeculative  from  their  reveries,  and  to. 
have  dire6ted  the  fagacious  obferver  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into 
the  genuine  path  oi  rational  inquiry.     What  Lord  Bacon.efFe£led  i» 
phyfxcs,  has,  in  a  great  mcafure,  been  accompli (hedjn  moral  fcience^ 
by  writers  whofe  names  are  not  ^unworthy  of  being  aflbciated  with, 
that  of  their  illuftrious  predeceffor.     The  philofophy  of  Reid,ho\y- 
cver  incumbered  with  difficulties,  and  liable  to  fundamental  objections, 
has  done  more  than  the  writings  of  any  preceding  inquirer,   in  cor- 
re;£iing  plaufible  errors,  in  fubduing  the  fpirit  of  hypothefis,  and  in  ^ 
reclaiming  fciolifts  from  the  mifchievous  luxury  of -doubt  and  fancy, 
to  the  patient  inveftigation  o^fadJs  which  come  under  the  cognizance 
Of  fenfe,  and  of  truths  which  are  revealed  by  the  faculty  of  confciouC- 
nefs.    But  a  flill  more  emineht-and  living  writer  has  effefied  a  feverer  , 
tafk  in  affigning  Hmtts  to  the  fcience  itfelf,  and  laws  to  the  boundlefs 
freedom  of  inveftigation.     DiftiJigui filing  carefully  between  the  ac- 
curate ftrUtiny  and  faithful  hiftory  of  the  phenomena  of  intelleft  as 
they  are  prefented  to  our  obfervatien,  and  the  fame  hypothetical  fpe-  • 
culations,  concerning  their  nature  or  effence,  or  the  efficient  caufes  by 
which  they  arc  produced,  he  has  affigncd  to  the  latter  their  proper  eha- 
rader  of  fruitlefs  perplexity,  whilft  to  the  former  he  has  reft-ored  the 
noble  attributes  of  genuine  philofophy.     Our  readers  will  pardon  us 
for  digreffing  intoafmgle  quotation  from  that  admirable  digeft  of 
metaphyfic  fcience,  ''' Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human. 
Mind," 

"  In  the  writings  of  feveral  modern  metaph y/iciaiia,"  its  profound  author 
obferves,  *' we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important. and  well  afcertained  fadis; 
but  in  general  thefe  fa6ts  are  blended  withfpeculations  upon  fubjec^s  placed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.     It  i$  this  mixture  of  fa6l  and  of 
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hypothrfls/.*  he  continues,  *'  which  has  brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  . 
(otae  degree  of  difc^edit;  nor  will  ever  it«  real  va!u6  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, tilt  the  diiiindion  I  have  endeavoured  to  illu(irate  1)e  underflood 
arki  attended  to  by  thoi'e  who  fpeculate  on  the  fubject.  By  confining  their 
attention  to  fhe.iekifible  qualities. of  body,  a^nd  to  the  feniible  phenomena  it 
exhibits  we  Jcnow  what  dilcoveries  natural  philofophers  have  made  f  and 
if  the  labours  of  ntetaphyficians  (hall  evtfr  be  rewarded  wilh  fimilar  fuccefs, 
it-can  only  be  by  attentive  and  patient  reiledtion  on  the  lubjecls  of  their  own 
confciouinefs."     '  . 

We  arc  compelled  to  pronounce  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the, 
work  before  us^  by  clafling  a  great  part  of  it  with  thofe  writings  which 
*•  mingle  fa£t  with  hypothefis,"  which  involve  doubt  with  certainty, 
afid  entangle  the  fublimeft  truths  with  the  moft  fanciful errbrs.  But 
we  repeat  that  we  are  far  fiom  withholding  from  it  the  praife  of  dif- 
tkiguifhed  ingeriuity,  or  of  difputing  its  privilege  to  be  ranked  with 
the  moft  eminent  ot  thofe  works  to  which  we  have  alluded.    , 

Our  views  will  be  illufirated  by  an  examination  of  the  topics  which 
the  firft  chapter  comprehends:  they  are  chiefly  the  following;  a  dif- 
qtiifition  on  the  nature  and  eflence  of  mind,  definitions  pf  fubftance, 
the  proper  charaSer  of  power,  the  unity  of  intellect,  and  the  caufes 
which  regulate  its  aftive  energies.^  Through  each  of  thefe  curious 
and  abftradl  topics  of  fpeculation  the  author  ranges  without  any  ap- 
parent  and  with  little  intrinflc  deflgn.  He  takes  an  early  opportunity  . 
however  of  announcing  his  opirfion  with  regard  to  the  prtknt  ftate  of  ^ 
the  fcience  which  he  undertakes  to  unfold. 

*'  Modern  philofophers,"  he  obferves,  '*  have  reje6ted  many  of  the  rafh 
fdrmifes  of  the  Greeks.  There  may,  however,  be  reafbn  to  fear,  that  the 
fpirit  of  dogmatifra  is  fiill  the  fame,  though  it  fpeak  by  other  oracles.  In 
phyfics  it  is  true/*  he  continues,  **  the  fage  precepts  or  Bacon,  and  the  mo- 
deft  example,  of  Newton,  have  tended  to  eftabliih'  pra6lice  and  ex|>erience 
in  the  place  of  hypothecs  and  fpeculation :  but  in  metaphyfics  the  meafure 
for  conjedture  has  not  yet  been  found.  Philofophers  feem,  indeed,  to  con- 
ftder  this  as  a  field  where  fancy  may  range  without  controul,-  and  where 
genius  having  already  built  a  thoufand  fyllcms  can  do  no  harm  if  it  fiioald 
build  a  thouland  more/' 

,  With  the  ftatement  of  thefe  painful  and  difcouraging  views  rcfpeft- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  metapbyfical  inquiry  the  author  appears  to  reft 
fatisiied,  neither  labouring  to  afcertain  the  real  -nature  of  the  errors 
which  he  expofes,  nor  attempting  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  fource. 
This  indifference  or  omiflion  is  detrimental  no  lefs  to  the  aim  of  the 
writer  than  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience  of  which  he  treats  ; 
whilft  it  conftitutcs,  in  truth,  the  very  circumftance  to  which  all  the 
errors  and  all  the  vifionary  wanderings  of  fpeculative  men  are  to  be 
afcribed.  From  the  want  of  clear  and  diflin£t  views  of  the  appropriate 
nature^^f  the  fubjeds  which  thev  inveftigate,  and  being  unprovided 
with  definite  rules,  and  a  fixed  (tandard  of  moral  evidence,  they  have 
roved  with  impunity  indeed,  but  without  benefit,  into  the  paths 
whither  fancy  and  ingenuity  alone  have  dif€&ed  them ;  and  fecure 
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from  relf-deteded  fallacies,  have  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  fports  of 
invention  aftd  the  follies  of  fophiftry.  Whether,  in  declining  the  talk 
of  difcrioiinating  between  the  true  and  falfe  methods  of  philolophifing, 
the  author  of  the  Academical  Queftions  was  aduated  by  motives  of 
diffidence  or  dilbeliet  in  the  efficacy  of  fuch  a  preliminary  ftep,  we  are 
not  authorized  to  decide.  But  whilft  either  motive  might  furnifli 
fclmc  apology  for  the  writer,  his  readers  are  not  therefore  called  upon 
to  abate  any  portion  of  their  zeal  in  contending  for  its  importance  and 
necefficy. 

We  differ  from  the  ingenious  author  moft  eflentially  when  he  aflerts 
that  *'  ihc  fpirit  of  dogmatifm  is  the  fame^*  now  as  it  exifted  in  the 
anticnt  fcKbols  of  philofophy ;  and  we  differ  from  him  not  lefs  de- 
cidedty  when  he  affiimes  that  •^  in  metaphyfics  a  meafure  for  conjec- 
ture has  not  yet  been  found."  It  were  uncandid  to  fuppofe  him  not 
fully  aware  that,  the  grounds  on  which  metapyhfical  fcience  reds  in 
thcfe  days,  have  beeii  totally  changed  from  thofe  which  it  occiipied«  ' 
when  the  learning  and  genius  of  antiquity  were  employed  in  rearing 
Ithofe  rplend id  fabrics  of  phi lofophical  inventi6n,  which,  at  this  day^ 
can  be  confidercd  only  as  objeftsof  harmlefs  admiration ;  where  error 
and  abfurdity  are  amply  atoned  for  by  unparalleled  exquiiitenefs  of  iti- 
genuity.  It  may  not,  however,  be  prefuming  too  far  to  exprefs  our 
doubt3  whether  the  author  has  not  fuffered  his  mind  to  be  feduced  by 
the  fpecious  (hew  of  claffical  illufions,  to  turn  afide  from  the  path  of 
fober  inquiry,  and  to  look  with  averfion  on  the  arduous  taik  which 
modern  writers  have  daringly  begun.  Rej^Sing  hypothefis  they  have 
recurred  to  fa6t,  and  have  afpired  only  to  terminate  their  inve/iigations 
where  the  ancients  commenced  theXrfyJhms*  Ccafing  to  dogmatize 
they  have,  begun  to.  rcafon,  and  arguing  from  what  is  known  to  things 
which  are  unknown,  they  have  endeavoured  to  a fcend  by  .patient  la- 
bour through  the  progreffive  gradations  of  probability  to  the  hiorhefl: 
moral  certainty.  Quitting  the  falfe  foundations  of  antient  fophirtry, ; 
the  dodrine  of  univer  fals,  of  fubftrata  and  of  eflences,  they  have^  boldly 
confign^d  tbe'fynthetical  explanations  of  the  conftitution  of  the  mind 
derived  from  reafoning  a  priori^  to  ne«ile6l  as  fubjefts  fitted  only  ■ 
(  for  the  idle  and  unprofitable  exercife  of  fancy.  We  do  not  maintain 
that  they  have  rejected  indifcriminately  all  that  their  predcceflbrs  have 
atchieved  by  the  fublime  efforts  of  their  genius,  nor  that  they  them- 
felves have  perfected  the  work  which' their  own  (kill  ha?  defigntd. 
But  we  are  of  opini  .n,  that,  in  genuine  importance,  in  dignity  and 
rcrfearch,  the  refulti*  which  they  have  already  attained  ftand  unrivalled 
in  the  vaft  circle  of  truths  which  moral  fcience  comprehends.  They 
have  found,  (we  repeat)  "a  meafure  for  conjecture,'*  wh'ich,  thouoh 
not  hitherto  brought  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  promifcs, 
in  no  long  period  of  tiine,  to  afford  a  ftapdard  of  philofophical  prc-^ 
i^ifion,  for  the  regulation  of  our  inquiries.  We  refer  witiiout  hefita- 
tion  to  the  greater  part  of  the  writinas  of  Reid,  and  to  the  entire 
works  of  Stewart ;  where  the  metaphyfician  may  at  the  fame  time  be 
inftructed  in  the  proper  objects  of  his  fcience,  a^d  the  legitimate  mea^s 
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oFthcir  attainment.     The  profound  inveftigations  of  the  latter  efpe- 

.  '.ci^Uy,  have  been  dire^ed  more  peculiarly  to  ihc  eftablilhmcnt  of  the 

**  meaicrre  "  here  ajluded  to,  than  t(^  any  other  purpofe  whatever  ;  and 

the  fuccefs  which  has  crowned- his  laoours,  might  have  drawn  from 

•our  author  a  n>ore  confiderabie  attention  to  his  writings  than  ho  ap- 
pears to  have  bedowed  upon  them.  <»  '  ^ 
We  wifh,  however,  not  to  be  deemed  unneceflarily  rigorous  in  thus 
explicitly  condemning  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  fundarwental  error  in 
the  work  before' us.  Its  title  and  general  afpe6t  announce  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  avoid  th©  conftruQion  of  doga?as,  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  fyftems.  It  appears  rather  to  be  his  dedgn  to  expofe  the 
futility  of  former  hypothefes,  to  make  theory  ftruggle  againft  theory, 
and  to  fubftitut€  doubt  for  confidence  in  matters  purely  fpeculative. 

'Of  the  ufe  and  meri^  of  fuch  defigns,  even  , when  executed  with  the 
beft  ability,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  by  meh  accuftomed 
to  different  habits  of  mental  employment.     For  our  own  part  we  are 

^d-ifpofed  to  eftimate  them  by  no  means  below  their  value  ;  and  where 
they  encroach  not  on  the  higher  department  oi  fyjiematic  fcience,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  ufeful  and  commonly  as  amufmg  auxiliaries.  Let ' 
it  not,  however,  be  prefumed  that  difcuflions  concerning  the  nature 
and  definition  oi fubjiancey  Or  concerning  the  reality  and  abfolute  con- 
ditions of  thelntercourfe  between  mind  and  matter,  are  worthy  of  any 
high  rank  in  the ///?j  of  philofophy.  Such  difputes  may,  indeed,  ferve 
to  excrcife  the  fkill  of  the  learned,  and  to  confound  the  weaknefs  of 
:     the  vulgar ;  but  they  grofsly  mifapprehend  the  proper  objefts  of  moral  . 

^•>fcicnce,  who  beftow  any  confiderabie  value  on  inquiries  which  extend 

•  thus  far  beyond   the  poflible  reach  of  human  faculties — we  dwell  no 

Jonprer  on  this  part  of  our  fubje6l. 

.-   The  following  difquifition  on  the  nature  of  power  is  extrafled  at 
,     large. 

*'  Before  accounting  for  all  mental  phenomena  by  fuppofing  the  exifi- 
enceof  a  number  of  inlelleclual  faculties,  it  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  philofophical  accuracy,  to  ha\^  examined  £^d  to  have  explained 
(if  it  could  have  been  done)  the  nature  of  power.  Is  power  a  caufe  or  an 
cffedt  ?  Philofophers  do  not  appear  to  have  decided  this  queftion.  Some-  ' 
times  they  fpeak  of  power,  as  if  it  were  the  principle  which  had  occafioned 
all  things,  and  by  which  the  univerfe  itfelf  was  produced;  at  other  limes 
,lhey  feeJTKto  confider  it  as  having  refulled  from  fome  being  already  ex ift- 
^  }x\gi  nor  do  they  inform  us,  in  what  way  they  underiiand  how  any  thing  can 
exift,  without  the  previous  exertion  of  power.  Ts  it  podible  to  reconcile 
there  different  opinions?  Power  cannot  be  at  or)ce  the  principle  and  the  at- 
tribute of  being.  It  cannot  be  both  the  confequence  and  the  origin  of 
exifting  fubftances,  ihat  by  which  all  things  were  caufed,  and  yet  that  which 
fofciething  was  necelfary  to  caufe. 

*f  If  we  confider  power  as  the  caufe,  by  which  we  are  ultimately  to  ac- 
count for  all  etfe61s,  v^e  r^uft  acknowledge  that  it  is  itfelf  a  hnundary  which 
We  cannot  paf^— a  principle  before  which  nothing  can  be  placed.  Where 
there  are  f(^parate  powers  then,  there  ate  feparate  principles,  and  a  prin* 
i:ipje  is  tlv4t  which  teing  derived  of  nothing  ca^  ^^^^  ^^  nothing.    '  Prin- 
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cipb  autetn  nulla  eft  origo/  fi>js  Cicero, '  nam  ex  prrncipio  6riuntur  omrxia; 
ipfum  autem  null&  t;x  rej  nec'enim  id  diet  principium  quod  gigneretur 
aliunde.''  j- 

'*  According  to  this  manner  of  confidering  power  it  is  abfolutely  Conlra- 
diclory  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  mind,  and  }et  to  (uppole  the  exigence, 
of  dirtincl  intellectual  faculties  or  jiow^rs.  If  the  primary  caufe  in  on« 
feries,  be  different  from  the  prinaary  caule  in  another,  we  cannot  refer  both 
thefe  feries  to  the  fame  principle.  U  we  trace  an  atlion  to  the  will,  a  re- 
collection to  the  memx)ry,  or  a  judgment  to  the  underftanding,  bow  fliallwe 
pretend  that  tl^ere  is  yet  a  more  remote  principle?  By  what  inference  (hall 
we  conclude  that  the  p'ower  of  imaginalion  is  derived  from  any  thing  clfe ; 
or  that  tbe  faculty  of  comprehenhon  is  the  delegate  of  any  fuperior  mtellr- 
gence?  All  thefe  (eparate  powers  are  primary  caules;  at  ieau  they  are  (b 
to  our  underltandings,  if  we  can  trace  only  to  them  any  feries  of  cau/es  and 
effects.  To  fay  then  that  power  is  a  primary  or  creative  caule,  is  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  principle,  and  in  admitting  it  to  be  a  principle  we  rauft  conclude 
againlt  tlje  unity  of  the  human  foul,  while  we  continue  to  iniid  upon  the 
exiftence  of  diltin'6t  mental  powers. 

-  *'  Other  philofbphers' are  pleafed  to  con fider  power  as  an  attribute  of 
fubfiance.  Where  there  is  no  fub dance,  fays  Newton,  there  is  no  power, 
and  yet  this  great  philolbpkef  has  him!elf  faid^  'quid  lit  rei  alicujus  (^ibftan- 
tia  minima  cognofcimus.'  All  power,  according  to  Doctor  Price,  iathe 
power  of  lomething.  According  to  thefe  writers,  then,  to  predicate  the 
cxiftence  of  power,  is  to  predicate  the  exigence  of  fubftance."     Pp.  5,  6^. 

-There  is,  doiibtlefs,  confiderable  acutenefs  in  the  fiicceflive  but  un- 
conned^fdand  elufory  pofitions  ftattd  in  the  foregoing  extradt$.  The. 
author  inquires,  *'  is  power  a  caufe  or  an  efFeft  ?**  and  whilft  the'rea- 
der  is  expecSting  to  be  favoured  with  afolution,  or  at  leaft  a  further  il- 
luftration  of  the  fcape  of  the  queftion  itfelf,  he  is  at  once  hurried  into 
the  very  tnidft  of  the  controverfy  refpe<Sling  primary  caufation,  and  is 
afterwards  dragged  into  the'  lefs  important  difpute  concerning  the 
unity  of  intelleft  ;  the  original  inquiry  being  in  the  mean  time  left  in 
fufpence.  To  us  it  appears  that  there  is  a  palpable  ambiguity  in  the 
terms  of  the  author's  proportion.  So  various,  in  truth,  are  the  fcnfes 
in  which  the  word  poiver  is  ufed  (from  the  poverty  of  our  language  ia 
this  particular),  that  previous  to  any  inquiry  of  the  nature  here  pro- 
pofed,  a  definite  fignification,  or  at  leaft  a  ftatement  of  the  topics  to 
which  it  is  ddfigned  to  relate,  ought  to  be  carefully  exprefled.  ^  Nor 
docs  it  appear  to  usytp  be  matter  of  any  great  moment  in  what  way 
the  queftion  propofed  by  the  author  be  decided;  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  any  difference  of  opinion  that  might  fubfift  refpe6ting  ft, 
may  be  derived  intirely  from  the  imperfeSion  and  the  ambiguities  of 
language  ;  from  \«^h1cn  circumftances  the  term  power  is  affociated  with 
others  involving  the  notion,  fometimes  of  caufation  and  fpmetimes  of 
cffed.  Why,  it  may  be  afked,  (on  our  author's  principle  of  inquiry) 
may  not  power  be  delegated  ?  and  why,  alfo,  may  not  power  be  deem- 
ed capable  gf  begetting  power  ?  Upon  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions, 
power  mufi  be  denominated  both  caufe  and  eife£i:«    But  on  fuch 
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fchemes  of  fpcculation  whither  is  inquiry  to  be  carried,  aad  where 
our  rearonings  to  terminate  ! 

Let  us  conlidcr  for  a.  moment,  what  conllitutes  the  proper  chara< 
of  power,  as  it  relates  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. .        ^ 

"  If,"  fays  our  author,  "  we  consider  power  as  the  caufe  by  which 
■re  ultimately  to  account  for  all  effects,  we  mull  acknowledge  that  it  i: 
felf  a  boundary  which  we  cannot  pafs,  a  principle  before  which  not! 
can  be  placed.    Where  there  are  feparate  powefs,  then  there  are  /epa 

Irinciples  ;  and  a  principle  is  that  which  being  derived  liom  nothing, 
old  of  nothing." 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragr 
the  author  ufes  ihe  term  power  in  its  pertcft  and  abftraiS  leu 
whereas  in  the  latter  part,  (which  is  exptelsly  intended  to  refer  to 
tnind)  an  idea  of  its  popular  and  appropriate  figniftcation  is  indil 
minately  involved  with  the  original  meaning.  The  cunfequenct 
thisconfufion  is,  thai  the  fyjlogifm  is  inefficient,  and  the  author 
proved  nothing.  Power  in  its  primary  and  abltra^  fenfe,  we  appreh< 
has  never  been  divided  or  feparated  by  any  wiiter  of  ordinary  dif 
mination  ;  its  definition  places  it  at  once  beyond  the  teach  of  pi 
don.  But  when  ufed  in  its  popular  fignificaiion,  that  i^,  when 
figitated  according  (o  ifs  refults,  the  divifion  and  even  claflilicatioi 
its  properties,  is  an  obvious  conirivance  fugeefled  by  the  convenie 
of  fuch  di(tin£lions.  Whether  there  cxift  fuch  a  principle  as  po 
in  the  abllraiS,  may  reafonably  be  quellioned:  but  it  wei;e  the  hei 
elf  folly  and  prefumpcion  to  contend  about  a  matter  fo  entirely  remc 
from  the  province  of  human  refeatch.  The  tirm  power,  when  ac 
raiely  defined,  may  neveithelefs  be  ufed  with  falety  and  advantagi 
Dur  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  ;  as  it  may  be  app 
alike  to  the  various  phenomena,  which  We  coniider  as  its  par/ici 
refults.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged  to  be  almofl  dem 
Arable,  that  we  are  incapable  of  forming  any  ideas  correfponding 
abtlrai^  terms  -,  they  are  the  creatures  of  language,  and  thtf  artifi 
iniliumencs  of  re^fon.  Power  may  be  a  principle  which  manif 
itlelf  by  various  and  diflin£l  agency  ;  its  nature  may  be  uniform, 
its  (igns  various.  But  it  is  ot  thefe  figns  or  phenomena  only  that 
pan  form, our  conceptions,  and  from  them  alone  that  we  can  de 
definite  cqnclurions. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  apply  with  entire  force  to  our  auth 
lircufiipn  of  the  queftion  refpe^ting  the  ynity  of  intellea.  Admitti 
indeed,  that  we  have  Ihewn  the  unfountlneh  of  his 


lowj  that  the  hypothesis  to  which  it  refers^  if  "  he  the  true  one,  is 
demonflratcd  lo  bp  it),  by  the  proccfg  vp(]ich  he  has  adopted.  A 
more  obvious  and  fatisfa6)ory  ftate^*  ^  of  the  fubjea  in  quel] 
might  be  derived  from  this  confidera,.^  •*^**'  **  "^  ''*^®  "° 
evidence  of  xhtJipqreU  exi(iencc  of  'tlf'^^cntal  faculties,  there  is 
rahp  for  doubting  tbeaaity  of  tb^    \    ^"^  ^d  fwnhcr,  as  eveti 
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fuppofition  of  fath  diftind  exi(Wnces  would  not  contribute  any  aid  to 
the  prpgrefs  of  iifeful  inquiry,  it  would  fccm  advifeable  to  banilh  it 
even  from  hypothefis.  ^1  he  aAual  phenomena  of  mind,  as  prefented 
to  our  confeicTurners,  are  indifputable  fa^%  which  muft  remain  the 
fame  in  their  natuie  whether  we 'refer  them  to  a  variety  of  powers,  or 
to  one  undivided  faculty  of  fenfation  ancj  intelligence.  The  fubdivi* 
fion  and  appropriate  appellation  of  thefe  fuppofed  powers,  are  there* 
fore  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  artificial  ufag^s  of  language*  • 

The  author  next  enters  on  the  interminable  difcuffion  concerning 
the  exiftenoe  and  nature  o^fubjiance. 

**  What,"  he  inquires,  *' is  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  ?  if  reafon,  percep- 
tion, underftandinjr,  volition,  memory^  and  imagination  be  powers  of  thfe 
foul,  what  is  the  foul  itfelf  ?  If  it  be  anfwered^"  he  continues,  **  tnat  the  foul 
i«  tliat  in  'which  all  these  Jioxvers  inhere,  and  that  fubflance  can  be  defcribed  in 
no  other  way,  than  as  that  in  which  certain  qualities  exist,  I  aik  if  it  be  not 
evident  that  all  diftinclion  mu(l  be  made,  not  between  things  but  between 
their  qualities.  Material  fubftance  tonfidered  as  fubflance  could  not  be  dif^  . 
tinguiibed  froni  fpiritual  fubflance ;  and  we  could  pot  aHert,  that  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  Deity  is  different  from  that  of  the  world  which  he  has  created. 
The  Theill  will  not  probabi)'  choofe  to  come  to  this  conclufion ;  and  will 
therefore  rather  fay,  that  the  qualities  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  than  that  the  thing  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  qualities.^ 

Now  we  apprehend  that  mod  of  our  author's  readers  on  peruCng 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  will  exclaim^that  he  has  necdlefsly  involved 
an  undeniable,  and  by  no  means  riovel  truths  in  doubt  and  uncertainty*^ 
Were  wfe  afked,  what  is  fubftance  ?  we  Oiou Id  reply,  without  hefita- 
tion,  that  it  is  an  ahftra6lterm  in  language  to  which  there  is  no  correit  i 
pondent  conception  iii  the  mind ;  it  \s  ufed  to  (ignify  that  of  the  nature 
and  even  exiftence  of  which^  we  are  unable  to  ^ffirm  any  thing,  and  of 
"which,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have;  any  appropriate  idea. 
Neverthelefs,  as  many  things  may  exift,  nay,  as  we  are  aflured  that 
many  things  do  ex1fl,  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  (and,  there- 
fore, perhaps  no  real)  conception  whatever,  it  is  clear,  that  we  are  not 
authorized  to  deny  either  the  exiftence  or  the'diftinfl  natures  of  ma- 
terial and  fpiritual  fubftance.  If,  then,  the  term  fubftance  be  ufed  at 
all  by  metaphyfical  writers,  it  is  properly  defined  as  that  in  which  cif^^ 
tain  qualities  ex'ijl ;  and  in  the  fame*  manner  the  fubftance  of  the  foul 
is  correctly  denned  as  that  in  which  all  its  powers  or  qualities  inhere^ . 
There  is  no  rcafon  why  the  Theift  ihould  objeft  to  the  aflertion,  that 
we  arc  not  competent  to  affirm  of  the  Deity^  that  his  fub/fance  is  dif^ 
fennt  from  that  of  the  world  which  he  has  created^  fince  fuch  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  no  means  tends  to  eftabliih  eveii  their  fimilitude^ 
but  is  only  a  corollary  from  the  more  compreheniive  truth,  that  we  ar« 
pttefly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  all  fubftance  whatever.  The  author 
would  have  proceeded  more  philofophFcally  had  he  argued  more  fimply, 
^nd  endeavoured  to  difentangle  inftead  of  involving  truth  with  hypo* 
fhefis, — Reverting  to  his  former  th^me,  the  origin  of  power,  he  con- 
(Miue^,  ^^  ^f  power  have  rcfiiltcd  from  fubftance,  it  is  evident  ths^t  fub. 

ftance 
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fiance  had  the  prior  cxiftence.  Flower  only  exifts  wben  action  is  be- 
gun;  and  God  was  before  he  a<Sled."  Let  us  examine  (if  it  be  intel- 
'-  Itgibie)  the  meaniiig  of  this  extraordinary  pofition.  In  the  firft  claufe 
,  power  (a  principle  or  a  t^rin  which  our, author  has.ne)t  dcfinet^)is  hypo- 
theticaWy  defived  from  that  of  the  very  exiftence  of  which  he  has  aimed 
explicitly  intormed  us  there  is  not  a  fhadow  of  evidence.  In  thfe  fecond  " 
claufe  a  very  difputable  attribute  is  affirmed  of  this  undefined  fome- 
thing,  denominated  power  j  whilft  in  the  adjun(9:,  viz.  the  aflertion 
ihat  "God  was  before  he  adled,"  two  things  are  involved,  viz.  dura- 
tion of  time,  and  infinity  of  Cijpacity,  to  neither  of  which  has  it  been, 
or,  perhaps,  can  it  be  demonflrated,  that  we  are  able  to  affix  a  diflincSt 
'Idea,  If  this  cxpofition  of  oCir  author's  fyllogifm  be  corredf,  we  need 
not  detain  (  ur  readers  by  oiFeiing  a  formal  demon  ft  ration' of  its  fal- 
lacy, and,  if  it  be  not  corrc£l,  we  confefs  ourfelves  incapable  of  un- 
ravelling the  enigma.  Little  aware,  however,  of  the  inexpliceble 
myftery  in  which  he  has  involved  the  preceding  dogma,  the  author 
{Proceeds:  ' 

"  Iii  the  fame  manner  we  may  reafon  concerning  the  human  mind.  The 
diflindion^  which  we  make  between  the  attributes  of  the  (oul  and  the  body 
"would  not  prove  the  difference  between  the  mental  and  material  fub/lances. 
The  foul  muft  alfo  have  beeti  before yits  faculties.  We  are  therefore  under 
the  neceffity  of  admitting,  that  if  there  be  anv  fpiritual  fubiiance  within  us«, 
it  is  not  fMToperly  defcribed  as  that  in  which  certain  qualities  are  con-* 
tained.'' 

^Now  to  all  this  we  objedl,  that  there  is  no  proof,. or  ground  of  prc- 
iumption,  that  the  foul  was^  before  its  faculties;  and  that,  even  ad* 
.initting  the  fa<9:  to  be  fo,  we  are  unable  to  fee  by  what  fort  of  con- 
.  neSion,  or  inference,  the  fucceeding  affcrtion  is  maintained.  Of  this 
difficulty  the  author  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  fenfible,  by  bxinging 
to  its  fupport  the  following  additional  arguments ;  "  firft,"  he  de- 
clares, *'  becaufe  this  definition  would  not  enable  us  to  diftinguifli  this 
/ubftancc  as  fubftance  from  any  other ;  and,  fecondly^  becaufe  it  is 
ihewn  that  the-^fubftance  has  an  exiftence  prior  to  the  qualities  which 
jefult  from  it."  The  latter  pofition,  it  is  clear,  has  not  been  '''pewn^** 
but  ajfumedy  and  the  former  reafon  is  merely  a  ftatement,  in  otherr 
tprmb,  that  we  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  ;  a 
ftatement  indifputably  true  indeed,  but  in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
fTQficr  definition  of  an  abftradl  term.  The  difFufe  and  undifciplined 
method  which  the  author  has  adopted  in  difcufling  thcfe  intricate 
ipatters,  has  unqueftionably  led  him  into  fome  errors  and  incqnfiften- 
cies ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unaware  of  the  diftmftion 
between  the  defcription  of  a  pofitive  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
^nd  the  definition  of  an  arbitrary  and  conventional  term  ; — fuch  a 
diftinct'on,  Jiowever,  is  eflentially  connected  with  every  department 
qf  metaphyfical  difquifiiion. 

In  tl)c  foHowing  reafoning  the  accurate  cJbferver  will  deteft  the  fame 
ili^ant  Qi  philofopbical  aiin,  and  the  lils;^  jjadiftinctnefs  in  the,  author's 
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views  of  the  proper  objects  of  fcientiiic  refearch,  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  point  out. 

"  When  we  are  told/'  Jays  he,  "  that  intelleflual  faculties  inhere  in  an 
immaterial  foul,  we  ought  to  enquire  what  fenft;  can  be  affixed  to  the  pofi- 
tive  aifertion.  W*e  und^rfland,  or  we  believe  we  underltand|  what  is 
meant  by  corporeal  fubltance,  ai\d  we  are  accuftomed  io  (peak  of  cerlaiii 
qualities  which  are  inherent  in  matter.  Erxtenfion  is  attributed  to  material 
lubllances,  and,  it  feems  poffible,  therefore,  at  firft  fight,  to  fpeakof  things 
inherent  in  them,  without  offering  any  violence  to  language ;  but,  where 
there  is  not  exteniion,  it  is  difticult  to  admit  the  analogy,  or  to  comprehend 
how  the  material  qualiticH  inhere  in  the  ipirituai  foul.  May  it  not,  how- 
^ever,  be  alked  how  material  lubftance  itl'elf  can  be  defcribed,  as  that  in 
which  certain  qualities  inljere,  lor,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  muft  firft  fup- 
pofe  the  quality  oF  extenficui.  Where  nothing  is  extended  (it  is  univerfally 
admitted,  when  we  (peak  of  the  material  world)  nothing  can  be  inherent^ 
nor  contained  in  another.  How  then,  I  afk,  can  we  allow  it  to  be  a  defi- 
nition of  material  fubftance,  when  we  are  told,  that  it  is  that  in  which  cer- 
-tain  qualities  are  inherent,  lince  we  are  obliged  to  prefuppole  one  of  thel'e 
qualities^  namely,  exteniion,  in  order  to  aillune,  that  this  material  fubftance 
is  capable  of  containing  that  ver^^  quality  itielf."  , 

Now,  pieafing  and  appropriate  as  may  appear  the  veil  of  academic 
doubt,  when  thrown  with  judgment  over  matters  neceflarily  uncer- 
tain ;  we,  yet,  cannot  profane  our  admiration  of  that  claflic  garb,  . 
by  refpefling  it  when  employed  to  conceal  the  deformities  of  error, 
or  to  flielter  the  nakednefs  of  contradi(Sion.     When  the  author  aflerts, 
with  equivocal  referve,  that  "  we  underftand,  or  we  believe^  we  un- 
derftandy  what  is  meant  by  corporeal  fubftance"  (that  is,  its  ffectfic 
naturejy  he  aflferts  what  no  man  accuftomed  to  metaphyftcal  inquiry, 
ever,  yet,  acknowledged,  and  what  we  believe,  the  moft  vulgar  of 
•quibblers  never  ^ffirmed.     The  refourceto  which  he  then  applies,  is 
equally  ftrange  and  futile.      *'  Extenfioh'*  he  declares  **  is  attributed 
to  material  fubftances  ;  and  \t  feems  pojfihle^  therefore^  ot  firft  fight ^ 
to  fpeak  of  things  inherent  in  them,  without  offering  any  violence  to 
language.     But  where  there  is  not  extenfl6n,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the 
analogy,  or  to  comprehend  how  the  immaterial  qualities  inhere  in  the 
fpiritual  foul."-    Thus  we  pafs  at  once,  from  the   difcuflion  of  the 
fz&f  whether  or  not>  qualities  do^  in  here  in  fubftance,  to  the  queltion 
i&tfu;  this  inherence  takes  place ;  and  by  a  tranfition  equally  yiol^nt^ 
but  infinitely  more  detrirpental  to  the  caufe  of  legitimate  reasoning, 
we  are  hurried,  from  yf\i2X  feems  poffibUy  at  firfi  fights  to  be  expreffed^ 
%vith out  offering  any  violence  to  language^  to  an  inference,  that,  becaufe 
«  analogy  tails,  the  queftion  is,  therefore,  funk  into  deeper  perplexity. 
•'  May  it  not,  however,  be  afked"  continues  our  author,  *•  how  ma-» 
terialfiibftanceitfelfcan  be  defcribed,  as  that,  in  which  certain  quali- 
ties inhere,  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  muft  firft  fu^pofe  the  quality  of 
•  extenCion."     A  more  neediefs  fuppofition,  or  a  more  extraordinary 
aiTumption,  we  do  not  recolledl:  to  have  encountered  in  the  wildeft 
breams  of  the  moft  inveterate  theorift.     How  the  author  has  brought 
^imielf  to  confider  the  jtu^lltj  of  exteol^on,  to  be  in  t|ie  lemoteft  de- 
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gree  eflfential  to  the  fuppofed  inherence  of  other  quaHtlis,  in  wh^t  ft 
termed  fubftance,  we  aire  truly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  without  con« 
eluding  that  he  has  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon,  ^y  a  palpa* 
We  error  fpringing  from  the  grofseft  analogy.  The  paffage  Itanda  alone 
in  the  charader  of  unqualified  fallacy  ;  and,  is  fo  diliin£lly  marked  ' 
from  the  luminous  reafoning,  and  profound  refearch,  which  the  au- 
thor elfewhere  difplays,  that  our  attention  was  unavoidably  attraded 
by  it. 

*<  We  are  impelled  to  adlion,"  fays  our  author^  at  the  conclufion  of  his 
ifirA  chapter  ''  or  we  defifl  from  it,  as  we  are  conflrained  by  the  fironger 
notive.  Our  paffions  are  not  the  children  of  our  choice.  We  neither  feel, 
nor  ceafe  to  feel,  according  to  any  fuppofed  power  of  the  will.  What, 
indeed,  is  the  will,  but  the  fentiment  of  defire  which  prevails  in  our 
minds.*' 

The  queftion  refpef^ing  the  influence  of  the  tJtfi/l  over  the  adions 
of  men,  is  treated  by  the  author  in  another  part  of  his  work,  in  the 
moft  able  and  philofophical  manner  ;  and  we  referve  to  our  inveftig»- 
tion  of  that  part,  the  obfervations  which  we  may  have  to  oiFcr  on 
thisdiiBcult  and  difputed  fubjed.  In  ^he  mean  time  v/e  may  ac- 
knovi'ledge,  with  a  flight  qualification,  our  aflent  to  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  fpeculations.  Volition\  as  a  faculty  the  exjcrcife  of  which  is 
independent  of  motive,  has  been  rejeded  from  all  recent  fyftems  of 
pbilofophy.  When  we  are  told,  however,  tbat  it  confifls  only  in  the 
fentiment  of  dcflre,  which  prevails  in  our  minds,  we  have,  in  fa£t, 
little' more  than  a  fubflitution  of  fynominous  terms.  Were  volition, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  defined  the  predominating  and  a£live  in-> 
fluence  of  the  flronger  motive,  the  denial  of  its  exigence  as  an  ior 
dependent  piinciple  of  the  mind,  would  be  involved  in  the  definition, 
and  even  the  term  itfielf  might  thus  be  ibewn,  to  Be  fupetfluouf  in 
metapbyfical  language.  Had  the  author,  then,  carried  yhis  reafonings 
to  this  conclufion,  their  merit  would  have  been  enhanced  ^  fihce  the 
inference  may  be  fairiy  deduced  from  the  premifes  which  he  adopts. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  following  obfervations,  as  legitimate 
corollaries  from  ,his  previous  invefligations : 

"  Moral  writers  have  jn  vain  declaimed  upon  the  government  of  the 
paffions,  where  they  have  failed  t(fjhtrw,  that  it  is  onfy  one  sentiment  which  can  , 
luhJue  another  in  the  human  bread.  If  you  will)  (o  make  men  virtuous,  en- 
deavour to  infpire  into  (hem  the  love  of  virtue.  Shew  thein  the  beauty  of 
order,  and  the  fltnefs  of  tilings. '  ;Seek  to  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  perfe6iion,  in  which  alonQ  is  alfembled,  whatever  is  moft 
excellent  in  intelleclual  nature.^  Reprefent  vice,  as  indignant  virtue  always 
willreprefefit  it,  as  hideous,  loathibme,  and  deformed.  But  do  not  hope 
that  your  precepts  can  avail  you,  if  you  furget,  that  luill  cannot  be  changed 
while  sentiment  remains  unaltered.  There  is  no  power  by  which  men  can  cre- 
ate, or  deftroy  their  feelings.  Sensation  alone ^  overcomes  sensation.  Belief 
cannot  be  forced,  nor  can  convi^ion  be  co^i'ced;  and^  when  one  fentiment ' 
effaces  another  in  the  human  mind,  the  change  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 

thing elfe  than  tp  the  prevailing  fentiixieat  \i^^^*^ 
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'^e  Ajo  not  pUrpofe,  in  this  pFace,  to  enter  at  larg^  on  an  examina- 
tion of    the  principle  adopted  in  the  foregoing  reafoning;  but  ihail 
referve  our  remarks  upon  tnis  part  of  the  fubjcft,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  which,  we  have  juft  alluded.     We  cannot,  however,  fufFer  the 
bold  and  unqualified  aiTercioiis,  comprehended  in  it,  to  pafs  without 
fome  animadverfion.     It  could  hardly  havd  been  the  intention  'of  the 
author,  to  deny  the  habitual  or  even  occafional  controul  of  reafon  (in 
the  ftrideft  philofophical  acceptation  of  the  term)  over  the  paflSons, 
and  thus  to  leave  the  mind  **  without  chart  or  compafs"  the  fport  of, 
•very  vztyxu^finttment.  If  fuch  be  his  defign,  how  different  from  the 
fublime  views  of  the  ancient  matters  of  phiTofophy  !  or  the  fagacioot ' 
maxims  of  their  illuftrious  fucceflbrs  1      In  tru'th>    no  extenfive  ac* 
quatntance^  with  moral  fcience  is  required  to  demonftrate  its  incoafift- 
ency  i  the  &£ts  which  difprove  it,  are  daily  and  hourly  obtruded,  hot 
only  on  the  obfervatjon,  but  on  the  conciousn^efs,  of  every  individual* 
Until  thefe  mighty  opponents  of  lawiefs  fpeculation  are  filenced,  w« 
cannot  fubfcrit^  to  the  opinion,  tha^  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue^  pauion 
is  required  to  countervail  paflion,  and  impulfe  to  overcome- impulfe. 
The  mindsi  of  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  virtuous 
habiis,  may,  indeed,  become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  fubje£i  to  the  in*, 
road  of  fentimenu  hoftile  to  virtue  \  but  in  the  difcipline  which  pre«9 
cedes  this  fortified  condition,  it  is  well  known  by  every  one^  that  paf* 
fion  and  impulfe  are  oppofed  by  calm  and  deliberate  refolution,  that 
the  maftery  over  them  is  obtained,  not  by  violence,  but  by  perfeve- 
ranee,  not  by  occafional  difruptions,  but.  by  fleady  and  fober  determi-- 
nation.     A  more  erroneous,    or  perilous  principle  of  condu6l  caa 
hardly  be  conceived,  than  that  which  renders  the  praftice  of  virtue  de- 
pendent, chiefly  on  the  oTquifitenef^of  moral  feeling.     Few,  indeed^ 
is  the  number  of  Ihofe  who  are  capable  of  relifliing  the  beauty,  of  or* 
devj  or  delighting  in  ihtfitnefs  of  things^  whofe  minds  can  be  elevated 
to  an  adequate  contemplation  of  divine  perfe^ion^  or  whofe  av^rfioa 
from  vice  m  all  its[  gay  and  alluring  forms,  is  fufficiently  intenfe  to 
paint  it  to  their  minds  invariably,  as  loathfome^  hideous^  and  deformed* 
Few,  we  repeat,  even  of  cultivated   ujid-erftandings,  cheriflied  in  the 
tranquility  of  retirement,  are  capable  of  preferving  without  decay 
the  energy  of  fuch  fentiments.     Were  the  'great  mats  of  manlcind  t3 
indulge  the  idea  of  leaving  the  evil  prdpenfities  of  their  nature  to  the 
precarious  controul  of  the.r  appetite  for  g^od,  melancholy  indeed 
would  be  the  confequence  to  the  intercfts  of  virtue !  \ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  hypothefis  is  equally  liable  to  vulgar  and  to 
'philofophical  objections;  it  is  derived  from  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
original  conftitution  of  the  mind.  The  fentiment  which  accompa- 
iiies  aftion,  and  which  fome  metaphyficians  have  denominated  voli-^ 
tioo,  others  motive,  and  af  third  ciafs,  defire,  is  eflfentially  diflFeiient  in ' 
its  nature  from  the  Ampler  qualities,  or  conditions  of  the  mind,  which 
are  ufually  termed  pafGons.  Thus,  anger,  love,  difdain,  are  con* 
iditions  of  the  mind,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  independent  of  the  pre« 
ienct  of  any  other  rational  or  a^ive  faculty.    They  are  felf-fuftained». 

and 
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^nd  fubjed  to  no  alteration  in  thetr  intrinfic  nature,  by  any  oth*r 
power  of  the  mind.  They  may,  however,  be  blended  with  each 
other,  fo  as  to  produce  a  rcfult  different  from  tbat  which  proceeds  from 
them  when  aSing  individually  and  fuc-celfively. — On  the  other  hand,.- 
thait  principle  of  "^ion  which^  has  been  termed,  voljtipn  may, be  the 
rcfult  j)f  the  combined  influepce  of  reafon  and  feeling,  the  conclu-  * 
lion  from  comparifon  and  judgment,  from  retrofpedtive  and  profpec-  \ 
tive  obfervation.  .Though  complex  in  its  nature,  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  faid  to  be  fimple  in  its  operative  power  ;  it  may  b^  calm  and 
deliberate,  or  violent  and  overbearing  ;  but  its  violence  is  feldom  pro- 
portioned to  the  countervailing  force  of  oppofing  motives,  nor  is  itji 
gentlenefs  always  overcome  by  the  ftrength  of  adverfe  propenfitics. 
To  maintain^  therefore,  that  pallion  is  required  to  controul  pailion, 
and'impulfe  to  counteradi  impulfe,  is  to  prefuppofe  a  capacity  of 
CQunteradion  in  thefe  agents;  an  hypothefis  not  Icfs  groundlefs  in  its 
origin  than  it  is  pernicious  in  it^j  tendencies. 

The  fecond  chapter,  opens  with  a  brief  difcuflSon  of  the  ideal  theory, 
apd  the  do£irine  of  external  exigences. 

•'It  is  unneceffary  f©r  rae/'.fays  the  author  *'  to  repeat  thearguments  by  which 
Locke^  and  other  celebrated  writers  have  proved,  that  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  matter  exift  only  as  t4iey  are  perceived.  They  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
firfl  principles  of  philofophy*  to  whom  it  is  requiiite  to  fliew  that  fenfation 
c4li  alone  be  found  in  fentien^  beings. .  Let  us  examine,  what  are,  and  in 
what  cpnfift  the  changes  which  we  really  perceive,' when  we  fay,  that  ^ 
piece  of  wax  is  melted  by  heat.  In  its  firfi:  ftate  the  piece  of  wax  amounts  ~ 
to  a  complex  idea,  compounded  of  a  certain  number  of  fimple  ideas,  fuch 
as  figure,  colour,  fmoothnefs,  .  hardnefs,  and  a  certain  temperature  not 
equal  to  heat.  In  its  fecond  ftate,  the  complex  idea  of  the  wax  is  no 
longer  the  ^me,  but  partakes,  both  of  heat  and  fluidity.  We  have  in  each 
inftance  two  diftinft  CQmplex  ideas,  becaufe  all  the  compQnent  fimple  ideas 
^are  not  the  fame.  We  are  fenfible  of  hardnefs  in  the  firft,  and  of  fluidity 
and  heat  in-  the  fecond ;  but  the  change  has  taken  place  in  our  own  feelings, 
and  it  would  be'aisurd  io  fay,  that  a  difference  in  our  fenfations  is  a  differ- 
ence in  an  external  objedl/'  v 

Thus  far  our  opinions  coincide  eflentially  with  thofe  of  the  author  ; 
although  there  is  room  for  objeSion  agaihfl  the  mode^in  which  he 
has  ftated  thepi.     He  proceeds : 

*'  When  We  defire  toanalyfe  what  any  thing  is,  which  we  denominate 
an  external  objed,  we  always  find  that  it  may  be  refolved  into  certain  fen- 
fible qualities.  If  I  be  delired  to  explain  what  I  perceive  when  I  examine 
a  fine  marble  ftatue,  I  can  only  repeat  the  catalogue  of  my  own  feelings, 
I  fay  that  I  arti  fenfible  of  the  whitenefs  of  the  ftone,  of  the  beauty  of  the' 
form,  and  of  the  ji^ftnefs  of  the  proportions,  that  I  feel  hardnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  5  and  that  I  judge  differently  of  its  magnitude,  while  I  obferve 
tbat  magnitud*  under  different  vifual  angles.  Thus,  then>  inftead  of  de- 
fcribing  the  external  flatue,  I  am  in  fa6l  exprefSng  my  own  fentiments, 
dating  my  own  feelings,  declaring  my  own  judgments  and  detailing  precep- 
...tions,  which  exifl  only  in  my  mind.  The  aflive  and  paflSve  flate  of  exter- 
nal obje^s>  are  determined  by  changes  wbi^^  ^^  place  in  Qieir  fenfible 
.  .  qualities. 


,  qualities.  But  what  are  the(e  qualities  of  external  obje6ls,  unlefs  they  be 
fenfalions  in  our  own  mii/ds,  which  We  have  attributed  to  things  fuppofed 
io  exjft  around  us  ?  We  capnot  define  nor  defcribe  what  we  oeither  ieel 
nor  perceive.  Nothing  can  be  felt  nor  perceived  wbece  it  is  not.  The 
changes  which  exift  in  our  own  feelings,  and  in  our  own  perceptions,  muft 
be  erroneously  Hated  to  have  had  place  in  remote  and  exterior  objedls," 

There  is  a  fingular  obfcurity,  and  .even  queftionable  ambiguity^  ii^ 
the  nwnner  which  tFfe  author  has  atjopt^d  in  the  foregoing  ftatement 
of  a  much  controverted  fubjeft.^  In  one  claufe  he  labours  to  eltabljfh 
the  identical  propofition,  that  percipients  alone  can  perCeivc;  in  ano'-. 
ther,  he  makcsr  his  readers  aware  that  ideas  exift  only  in  the  mind  ;  and 
in  a  third  he  infinuates  cautioufly,  but  dogmatically,  that  the  notion  of 
external  exiftences  is  an  error  and  an  abfurdityj  whllft,  at  the  fame 
time  he  is  compelled,  in  ^the  courfe  of  his  own  defcription  of  in- 
telleflual  conception,  to  refer  at  almoft  every  ftep^  to  fuch  a  notion,  a$ 
to  an  acknowledged  truth.  Now,  although  we  might  accord  with  our 
author,  that  "  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a  difFeience  in  our  fen- 
fations  />a  difference  in  aft  external  obje£l,"  that  is,  to  affirm  that 
thefc  two  eflentialiy  dittind  propofitions  are  one  and  the  fame ;  yet  we 
are  far  from  maintaining  it  to  be  impoffibUy  or. even  improbabU^  that 
they  may  Qot  ftand  towards  each  othtr  in  the  iiitimate  relation  of 
caufe  and  confequence.  In  the  fame  manner  we  objefl  to  the  obvi-* 
ous  influence  which  may  be  dravvn  from  the  fenterice  which  clofes  the 
preceding  quotation.  **  The  changes"  fays  the  author  **  which  exift 
in  our  own  feelings,  and  in  our  own  peiceptions^  muft  be  erroneoufl/ 
fiated  to  have  had  place  in  remote  and  exterior  objedls.*'  If  the  writer 
mean  to  aflert  that  the  changes  taking  place  in  thefe  different  circum- 
fiances  are  npt,.  or  cannot  be,  identical,  we  apprehend  that  he  will 
meet  with  few  opponents  to  fo  felf  evident  a  pofition.  If,  however^ 
in  this  concluding  ftatement  of  the  refult  from  the  foregoing  arga*> 
ments,  he  defigned  "to  have  it  underftood,  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
changes  which  exift  in  our  own*  perceptions  are  ^rr^^^^w/T)? conceived-, 
to  be  accompanied  by  correfponding  changes  in  remote  and  exterior  ob* 
je£ls,  we  maintain  that  he  affirms  that  of  which  there  i^nut  a  ihadow 
ai  dire£l  evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  qut?ftion  refpe6ting  exter- 
nal exiJienceSf  no  lefs  than  the  difficulty  refpe£ling  the  m^^^-of  com- 
munication ( wei;e  the  fa£l  admitted)  between  the  material  aiid  the  in- 
telledual  woHdj"  muft  from  the  very  conftitution  of  our  minds  remain 
^to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  myftery.  Our  doubts  and  perplexitie?^ 
about  it,  may,  indeed,  be  dreffedin  newihapes,  and  ailiime  an  iniiiiite 
diverfity  of  afpeds  ;  but  the  fa£t  remains  unaltered ;  and  they  evjnoe 
the  jwftcft  principles  of  philofophy,  who  exhibit  the  fa6l  in  its 
genuine  form,. and  relinquifli  at  once  the  prefumptuous  and  unayaiU 
ing  tafk  of  combating  its  difficulties.  We  are  again  and  again  com- 
pelled iocenfure,  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation,  the  unpardonable 
error  of  indulging  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  vilionary  trifles. 

The  author  aflerts  that  "  we  cannot  define  or  defcribe,  what  wfc 
neither  feel  nor  perceive/*  and  we  are  not  difpofcd  to  deny  the  truth 
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of  his  pofition;  but  to  the  fentence  which  fucceeds,  we  have  one 
jmaterial  objeftion  to  ofFer.  •*  Nothing,"  he  declares  **  can  be  felt  or 
perceived,  where  //  fs  not/'  Does  the  pronoun  //,  refer  to  the  thing 
or  to  the  perception?  According  to  the  ordinary  conftruAion  of 
language,  the  reference  is  to  the  ohjeft  perceived  ;  and,  if  this  be 
true  of  the  p^.ieceding  claufe,  the  aiicrtian  involved  is  without  ade- 
quate proof,  or  fupport.  What  may  be  the  conditions  o^  the  fuppofed 
intercourfe  between  mind  and  matter,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  j  nor  is 
}t  at  all  more  certain^  that  prefence,  conta£t,  or  any  other  plaufible  cir*. 
cumftance  (fuggefted  by  analogy  from  the  material  world)  is  more  re- 
^uifite  for  perception,  than  the  mod  fanciful  and  irrelative  conditioa 
that  can  ,be  concei^ved. 

The  following  paflage  comprehends  the  fcope  of  the  author's  views, 
concerning  the  do6lrine  of  adive  and  pailive  faculties. 

•'  The  dodlrine  of  paflive  mental  power  is  one  of  the  moft  ^fingular 
among  the  ^Uacies,  which  deceived  the  excellent  judgment  of  Locke. 
A  Common  reafoner  may  be  permitted  to  think,  that  th'5  obfcure  paflTage  is 
nothing  leis  than  a  contradidlion  in  terms.  If  there  be  always  a  power  by 
which  the  mind  perceives,  power  mu(l  be  exercifed,  when  the  mind  doe« 
J)erccive.  Now  the  exerci fepf  a  power  implies  precifely  that,  which  is 
commonly  called  an  a<^ion.  Provided  that  there  be  any  fuch  Aates  as  ac- 
tive and  paffive,  it  feems  evident  that  the  mind  tnufl  be  paflive  when  it  is 
percipient.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  iixleed,  that  this  ptust  be  the  cafe  if  the 
ibul  receive  iropreQions  from  external  objefls.  But  we  need  only  appeal  to 
experience,  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that  all  original  fenfations,  and  all 
iflimediate  perceptions  exid  in  our  minds  independently  of  the  will,  w/M* 
mt  txnjf  agency  of  vitellccf,  and  without  the  exertion  of  that  power,  which  phi* 
lofophers  have  ternii  d  paflive." 

There  are  much  confufion  and  uncertainty*  both  in  the  language 
«nd  in  the  argument  of  the  preceding  difquifition  ;  and  in  one  place 
(which  we  have  marked  by  italics)  the  author  appears  to  have  in- 
volved himfelf  in  a  contradiction  of  hypothefes. 

Admitting  the  unity  of  mind,  on  the  ground  of  there  Seing  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  feparate  exiftences  of  diftiii£l  faculties,  the 
queftion  which  is  here  agitated,  refolves  itfeif  in  &riSt  propriety  into  an 
inquiry  refpeCting  times  and  occafions,  viz.  is  the  mind  y^m^/zW/  ac- 
tive znd/ometimes  paflive?  or  is  its  condition  uniform  during  the  in- 
.  tetledual  changes  and  operations  which  are  obferved  to  take  place  ? 
Now,  as  our  acquaintance  with  mind  extends  only  to  the  operations 
which  are  attributed  to  it,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  thefe  operations 
con(ifts  merely  in  the  obfervation  of  their  refutts,  it  follows,  that 
concerning  thefe  refults,  and  them  only,  are  we  capable  of  reafoningy 
or  even  of  forming  any  diftind  conception.  In  what  teems,  then, 
'  fliall  we  fpeak  o^  the  feeble  and  miftaken  efforts  to  penetfate  the  veil 
of  irremediable  obfcurity,  or  of  the  vifionary  wanderings  through 
unmeafured  fpace,  bf  which  the  foregoing  difquifition  is  an  example: 
fuch'purfuits,  let  it  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  are  unworthy  of  the 
philofopher,  baneful  to  the  intereftsof  fcieace>  and  fubverfive  of  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  moral  inquiry- — To  rcfume  the  f^bjeil  in 
queffion,   we  arc  of  opinion,  that  fince  it  is   concerning  the   s^dtuaL 
phenomena   of   the  mind,    alone,  thit   we  can  argue  rationally,  it 
ough:  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  metaphyficiians  to  inveftigate  their  peculiar 
properties  aitd  relations.    Now,  there  are,  evidently,  t^fcodiltin6t  ciafles 
of  mental  ope  ations  (10  adopt  the  common  language  on  the  fubjedt) 
which  philofopherb  have  uhiaily  diftinguiftied  by  the  terms  aSiive  and 
fafjive^  and  Vvhich  an:*  too  familiarly  known,  to  require  an  explanation 
of  t!:er*-,  in   this   liaiited  inVeltigation..    The  terms,,  therefg/e,  being 
once  defined,,  and  the  fubje<5ls  to  which  they  are  applied,  being  fairly 
ftated,  the  Whole  queftion  amounts  to  this,  are  we  warranted,  by  phi- 
lofophical  accuracy,  in  the  ^enetal  ufe  of  them  ?  In  fupport  of  the 
affirmative,  let  it  obferved,  that  the  indifputableamportance  of  a  pro- 
per claflification  of  the  phenomena   of  niind  authorifes  the  employ- 
ment oi  Jom^  terms  of  diftinftion  ;  whilft  analogy,  often  ap  errone- 
ous^ but  fomietimes  an  indifpenfible,  guide,  leads  us  to  the  adoption  of 
thofe  terms,  which  are  now  univerfally  received.     It  might,  mdeed, 
tc  objefled,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very  analogy  which  is  affum- 
ed;  for  we  are,  in  truth,  no  more  auihorifed  to  afcribe  (for  example) 
a  paflive  quality  to  the  wax  which  receives  an  Imprcflion  from  any  fplid 
body  applied  to  it,  with  a  certain  force,  than  we  are  in  afcribing  an 
active  or  paflive  quality  to  the  mind  when  it  receives  impreflions  with- 
vOUt  the  exertion  of   will.     Our  knowledge  extends  only  to  the  faft, 
that  each  of  them  is  liable,  in  its  own  way,  to  what  we  call  impref- 
fions  ;  but  of  the  intrinfic  nature  of  that  capacity  by  which  fuch  im- 
preffions  are  received  we' know  abfolutely  nothing.     ASiivt  and />^ 
Jive^  then,  are  niere  arbitrary  terms  of  claflificayon ;  and  it  is  altogether 
A  vulgaf"  error  to  imagine,  that  any  correlative  quality  in  the  obje<9:s  tc> 
ipvhich  they  ar6  applied,    is  cognizable  tp  our  obfervation.     They 
who  difpute,  therefore,  about  the  abfolute  exiftence,  or  nonentity  of 
paflive  faculties,  miftake  a  fundamental  diftinftion  in  the  genuine  ob- 
jeA  of  moral  inquiry ;  whilft  thofe,  oh  the  other  hand,  who  would 
argue  for   the  reje61:ion  of  the  terms  altogether,  proceed  on  princi- 
ples hoftilc  to  the  beft  methods  of  fcientific  refearch. 

Let  us  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  the  fubjefl:  fn  queftion, 
,and  fee  how  iit  philofophy  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  reje6ting  the 
term  pajjive^  when- defcribing  certain  operations,  of  the  mind.     '*  If 
•there  be  always,"  fays  the  author,  '*  a   power  1)y  which    the  mind 
^perceives,  power  muft  be    exercifed  when  the  mind  does  perceive. 
Now  the  exercife  of  a  power  implies  precifely  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  ai<Sion."     The  author  has  here  furniflied  a  cafe,   in 
which,  what  is  ufually  termed  the  paflive  faculty  is  employed,  viz.— - 
fioiple  perception  ;  and  he  wiflies  to  fix!  upon  it  the  efTential  character 
of  a£fivity,     A  very  fimple  procefs  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  fallacy  of 
hispofition.     If,  inftead  of  the  term  exercife^  we  ufe  the  term  affec^ 
tioity  which,  as  bearing  a  more  general  fignification,  and  not  involving 
7i prefupp^fed  Qon^\X\ox\  ofadivity,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  more  phi lo- 
fopfaically  correft,  the  claufe  might  then  ftand  thus  ;  if  there  be  al- 
ways a  power  by  which  the  mind  perceives,  that  power  muft  be  affec^ 
'    ^q\  j^qu  vol,  nyiui.  C  ted 
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ttd  (in  fometmode  or  oihcr)  when  the  mind  does  perceive.  Now  the 
Ttffeiiion  of  a' power,  'ma}%  or  may  not  imply  its  own  aSfivt  agency — »• 
Again  ;  let  the  following  fentence  be  examined.  **  B((t  we  need  only 
appeal  to  experience  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that  all  original  fenfatr 
tions,  and  all  immediate  perception^  exift  in  our  minds  independently 
.  of  the  will,  without  any  agency  of  intelleS,  and  without  the  exert  loti 
of  that  power  which  philofophets  have  called  paffive."  Now,  hefidea 
that  this  paflage  appears  to  us  to  contain  within  itfelf,  a  contradi£lion 
ot  hypotheiis,  the  error  which  is  committed  in  the  1  aft  claufe  is  of  th& 
fame  nature,  and  equally  palpable,  as  chat  which  has  ju(l  now  been  ex- 
poied.  ^y  a  figure  of  fpeech,  not  lefs  convenient  to  the  writer,  than 
-perplexing  %o  tne-reader,  the  author  has  ingenioufly  contrived  to  in- 
volve the  concluQon  in  the*  premifes  of  his  ftatemenr.  Let  the  term 
ufe^  or  intervention^  be  fubftituted  (for  the  faitie  reafons  as  we  have 
bcfore^cxplaincd)  inftead  of  exertion^  and  the  porpofe  oi%ht  fentence 
is  entirely  changed,  and  the  influence  ];enderea  nugatory,  Yxmm  the 
failure,  then,  xof  thefe  efforts,  fubtle  as  they  might  appear,  to  expofe 
the  futility  of  afcribing  a  paflive  faculty  to  the  mind,  is  it  not  reafon- 
able  to  maintain  the  juftice  and  propriety  of  {o  long  acknowledged  a 
diftinSion  ?  , 

In  thethird  chapter  our  author  treats  of  the  reality  of  external  cxif* 
teiices ;  and  entersupon  an  examination,  of  the  opinions  of  different 
philofophers  with  regard  to  that  fubje(Sl.  He  attempts  to  refute  the 
notions  of  Locke  in  the  following  terms.' 

"  It  is  obferved  by  Locke,  (hat  sensm^on  convinces  us  tiat  there  are  soli  J  and 
^tended  substances, '  I  fliall  examine,  in  this  chapter,  the  truth  of  Locke 'a 
tftfTertion,  and  fhall  Ukcwife  endeavour  to  (lie w  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
Upon  the  principles  of  his  own  fyflera.  We  arc  informed  by  this  philofo- 
l^er,  that  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our  thoughts  may  be  traced  {o  (imple 
and  reflex  ideas.  By  ideas  in  general,  he  tells  us  he  means  whatfoever  are 
the  objects  of  the  underftanding.  If  we  be  acquainted  with  the  caufes  of 
ideas,  and  with  fubdances  which  excite  fcntations,  fimple  and  reBex  ideas 

'  are  not  the  sources  to  which  we  may  trace  all  our  thoughts,  nor  are  ideas 
the  only  objeds  of  under(ianding  :  for  first,  as  the  caufe  is  prior  to  the  ef- 
fect, fo  if  we  can  tell  what  excites  fmvple  ideas,  thefe  cannot  be  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  :  and  secondly,  if  the  mind  be  fufceptible  of  difccrning  ex- 
ternal fub  fiances,  ideas  cannot  be  faid  to  be.  the  cw/k  objects  of  intelledt. 

^  To  maintain,  then,  that  we  can  be  convinced  by  lenfatien  of  the  exiftence 
of  (olid  and  extended  fobfiances,  is  to  contradi^  two  principles  which 
-Locke  him  (elf  has  eftablillied."  ' 

To  the  firft  argument  which  our  author  adduces  agaiuft  Mr. 
Locke's  hypothefis,  we  obje<5l,  that  he  lias  entirely  miftakcn  the  pur- 
pofe  of  that  philofophcr  in  the  ufe  of  the  icim/ource  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  primary  cauje^  but  fpecrfic  and  appropriate  origin,  Thus^ 
when  we  inquire  (for  example),  ^whence  is  the  fource  of  any  particu- 
lar river,  we  feek  it  not  in  the  clouds  ftoni  whence  the  rain  defcends, 
nor  in  the  waters  the  evaporation  of  v^^^ich  fupplies  the  atmofpherc  with 
clouds.  Hill  lefs  do  wc  fpck'it  in  xi\sr  cbeoaical  union  of  caloric  with 
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moifiure,  which  occsifioiis  the  folution  and  fufpenfion  of  water  in  the 
ziTy  but  we  trace  fts  fource  to  that  point  where  the  fpecific-and  appro-^^ 
priate  qualities  of  a  river  are  firft  perceived,  and  that  we  deaominate 
its  fource  or  origin.  In  the  fame  manner  Locke,  when  treating  of  the 
vaft  number  of,  the  varioufly  combined  and  diverfified,  ideas  which  are 
the  objeds  of  our  intelle<3ttal  operation,  traces  their  origin  to  chat  pri« 
"  mary  condition  in  which  th^y  firft  become  objects  of  mental  cogni-^ 
zance. "  According  to  this  method^  he  derives  all  our  thoughts  from 
fimple  and  reflex  ideas  ;  and,  with  the  fagacity  of  a  profound  reafoner, 
he  prefumes  not  to  ftep  beyond  the  fphere  of  intelledl  iriTcarch  of  arv 
terior  caufes  ;  as  in  truth  no  other  limit,  till  he  arrived  at  the  great 
firft  caufe  of  all  things,  could  with  propriety  be  interpofed  to  t]\z 
range  of  infinite  fpeculjition.     Without,  therefore,  acknowle<Jgin^ 

^  theintrioficjuftnefs  or  value  of  Locke's  derivatory  conclufions,  with 
'refpe<Sl  to  the  origin  of  ideas,  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  our  au- 
thor's ^j;;^  objcftron  is  totally  unfounded,  and  that  it  proceecjis  from  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  the  proper  object  of  philofophical  arrangements. — • 
They^f(7«^  objeftion  we  think  notiefs  liable  to  difpute  than  the  firft. 
•^  If  the  mind,"  fays  the  author,  "  be  fufceptible  of  difccrning  exter- 
nal fubftances,  ideas  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  only  objeSs  of  ifitelledl." 
Now  it  is  that  \txy  dijcernment  of  external  fubftances  which  Locke 
denominates  ideas.     Prefuming  the  reality  of  external  exiftences,  and 

^     prefuming^  alfo,  that  material  fubftances  cannot  themf elves  be  prefent 

^  to  the  mind,  he  refolves  thefe  two  circumftances,  which  our  author 
contradiftinguifhes,  viz.  the  difcemment  of  external  objects,  and  the 
perception:  of  an  idea,  into  one  and  the  fame  operation.  Idea  is  the 
generic  term,  which  is  applied  by  him  both  to  the  cognizance  of  ma- 
terial forms,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  internal  confcioufnefs.: — If  Mr. 
Locked  fyftem,  therefore,  be  erroneous,  its  fallacy  muft  be  demon- 
ilrated  upon  grounds  widely  different  from  thofe  which  our  author  has 
adopted. 

The  inveftigation  of  the  doftrine  concerning  the  exiftenc^  oifab^ 
Jlance^  which  occupies  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  is  marked 

y^  equally  by  ingenuity,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  p^rufal  of  it  has  done  more  to  llxakeour  perfuafion  of  the  pro- 
bability af  fuch  an  exiftence,  than  the  reafoning  of  any  preceding  au- 
thor, with  whofe  writings  we  have  been  acquainted.  We  ihall  fa- 
vour our  readers  with  a  confiderable  extra£l;  from  this  part  of  the 
work.  .  ^ 

"Locke  IS  of  opinion,"  fap  our  author,  'Mhat  we  have  aii  obscure  idea  of 
substance.-  Were  even  this  true,  it  would  remain  to  be  proved,  that  fub- 
flance  is  an  external  beinjg.  To  kn«w  the  idea  is  not  to  know  its  archi- 
t)pe ;  and  how  do^s  Locke  explain  this  obfcuFe  idea?  He  fays  it  ha  sufijto^ 
siitm  if  one  kncnvs  not  *iohat  sufjtott  ^  suckfjualifies  as  are  cafiaile  of  producing 
fifjjtfile  ideas  in  us,  Npw,  a  1'uppofition  of  one  knows  not  what,  does  not 
give  an  bbfcure  idea,  bat  rather  no  idea  at  all.  It  is  faid  that  cnaterial  fub^ 
iiances  muft  exift,.becaarcthey  are  the  caufe  that  excite  certain  (imple  ideas 
in  pur  minds.    Novv^  by.cauie  aud  c^ffe^,  we  undtrftafid  a  relation  between 
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two  things,!  we  mud  then  be  able  tp  fliew  atX^aft  tl^e  probable  eKiftence  df 
the  two  things  between  which  we  aflert  there  is  a  relation  ;  for  we  cannot 
predicate  any  thing  of  a  fubje^  of  vsrhich  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all.* 
But  we  who  have  no  notion  of  lubftance,  muft  cither  (hew  at  Idatt  the  pro- 
bability of  its  exigence,  or  admit  that  we  cannot  point  out  any  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  fenfations — The  being  of  iubllance  is  an  improbable*  con- 
jedure.  It  is  a  thing  fuppofed,  of  the  necellity  of  which  we  can  be  by  no 
means  certain ;  and  it  helps  to  explain  nothing,  fince  it  can  nei.therl^e  de- 
fined, nor  imagined,  nor  underltood. 

"  To  alfume  any  thing  as  a  caufe  of  whicK  we  have  no  notion,  and  of 
which.it  is  impoffible  to  form  any  conception,  is  certainty  not  very  philo- 
fophical,  unleiswe  can  firft  infer  the  exillence  of  the  thing,  and  afterwards 
it«  conncdlion  with  known  objedls,  by  the  aid  of  reafoning,  whicl>may  at 
leaft  amount  to  probability.  Now,  by  what  argument  do  philofophers  en-,  j 
deavour  to  eflablifti  the  being  of  their  malerialfubftance  ?  I  know  of  none, 
iinlefs  it  be,  that  after  having  taken  foj  granted  the  cxiftence  of  extefnal 
qualities,  ibey  contend  that  something  is  necefiary  to  fupport  thefe  qualities. 
Now  I  delire  to  know  what  fupports  that  foraetbing  ?  If  it  be  anfwered, 
that  it  fupports  itfelf,  I  afk  for  the  proof.  •  How  has  the  Hyloift  difcorered 
this  properly  in  material  fuWlance  ?  Is  the  Theift  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  being  of  a  fclf-fuflaining  world  of  matter?  But  it  may  perhaps  be  laid 
thei^  are  iftvQx^\stib'5trata,  I  deiire  then  to  a(k  where  we  fliall  find  their  ul- 
timate fupport?  Shall  we  invoke  the  fliade  of  Chryfippus  to  teach  us  how  " 
to  fet  a  bourtd  to  numbers,  and  a  land-mark  to  infinity  ?  Or  fliall  we  reft 
with  our  fubllances  where  the  Indian  reftcd  with  his  tortoife — on  fome-|\ 
thing,  we  know  not  what  ?  ' 

"  There  are  perhaps'fome  philofophers  who  will  tell  us  that  Gad  has  fo 
confiitiited  the  world,  that  he  is  himfelf  the  caufe  by  which  all  elfences  ex- 
ift;  and  is  himfelf  the  fupport  of  material  fubftance:  The  fuppofition  is 
•bold,  and  the  hypothesis  doubtful.  We  cannot  go  from  one  caufe  which  we 
know,  directly  to  that,  which  we  affume  to  be  the  firft.  Man  cannot  count 
the^links  ''n  a  chain  which  infinity  alone  ^an  meafure.  He  cannot  trace  the 
feries  of  events  to  the  origin  of  time.  He  may  think  that  a  God  exifls  and 
had  being  before  nature  and  the  .world,  but  he  can,  place  no  fecond  caufe 
after  the  nrfl.  His  eye  cannot  reach  immeafurable  diftance }  it  can  neither 
fee  beyond  the  chafm  which  feparates  finite  from  infinite,  nor  defcry  a  limi|'  ' 
to  unbounded  vifion.  '  ^"^ 

"  li  may  be  afked  how  I  account  for  fenfations,  it  I  quefiion  the  exifience 
of -i  material  substratum?  I  might  a(k,  in  my  turn,  how  we  can  account  for 
them  with  it;  To  affign  caufes  for  every  thing  has  been  the  vain  attempt  of 
ignorance  in  every  age.  It  has* been  by  encouraging  this  error  that  fuper- 
llition  has  enflaved  th^  world.  In  proportion  as  men  are  rude,  uncultiva- 
ted, and  uncivilized^  they  are  determined  in' their  opinions,  bold  in  their 
'prefumptions,  and  obftinatc  in  their  prejudices.  When  they  begin  to  doubt, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  begin  to  be  refined.  The  favage  is  feldom 
a  fceptic — the  barbarian  is  rarely  incredulous*.  The  lefs  men  know,  the 
lefs  they  are  embarralfed  to  find  a  caufe  for  ^ny  event.'* 

We  ackno\yledge  the  force,  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument.  Wc  do  not,  however,  fubfcribe  our  affent  with- 
out niany  qualifications,  to  the  inference  which  the  author  has  dc- 
idttced.    It  is  a  truth  which  admits  of  no  controverfy,  that  the  abfo- 
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lute  cxrftenoe  di  Juhjlrato  cannot  b©  pofitively  sffirmed  or  denied  by 
any  modft  of  proof  which  has   hitherto  been  difcovered.     The  quef* 
lib]]  at  iflue,  therefore,  refpefts  not  the  certainty,  but  the  probabi.ity       \ 
offuch  exiftences  ;  and  the  author  has  availed  hi(r.felf  with  dexterity 
of  every  argument,  adverfe  to  fuch  a  probability,  which  occurred  to 
his  reafon   or  his  fancy.     One.  apparent  objection,  however,  to  the 
hypothefis  which  he  efpoufes,  has  neither  bfen  noticed,  nor  inciden- 
talfy  obviated  by  hrm.     We  refer  to  the  univerfali'^/z^f/'in  fuch  exif- 
tences, which  men  of  all  clafles  and  habits  fe'em  to  have  poffefl'ed  from 
theearh'eft  period  of  a6h*ve  intelligence,    ,iTo  this  circiimflance  (ome 
writers  of  cohfidetable  celebrity  h a vcl adverted,  with  particular  force.; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  ^n  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  fucifi 
a  ^f//^might  thriw  important  lignt  on  thefe  very  obfcuie  iriveftiga- 
^ions.     Perhaps,  indeed,  the  faft  itfelf  may  admit  of  difpute  ;   but  as. 
the  doubts  refpe£lting  it  Velatfe  to  the  a£lual  conftitution  of  the  rnind^ 
an  examination  of  them  cannot  fail  to  contribute  fome  aid  in  the  ma« 
terial  work  of  elucidation.     For  our  owa  part,  we  are  difpoftd  to  ad- 
opt the  argument  and  the  language  of  the  author. himfelf,  and  to  in- 
quire, if  a  belief  of  we  inow  not  what^  be  in  ft  rift  truth,  any  beliej'  at 
all/.  Might  it  not  on  the  other  hand  be  queftioned,  whether  the  idea 
.of  a  common  principle  or  centre  of  inherent  union  for  the  different 
Qualities  of  matter,  be  not  a  diftin£t  and  palpable  idea  i 
'     In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  purfues  the  fame  inveftigation  re* 
fpefling  the-exiftence  ofyJ/^/^r^j/^y.     We  prefcnt  to  our  readers  thiC 
following  lively  refutation  of  Mr,  Harris's*  notion  refpciSing  primary 
matter.    " 

"  We  gafn  a  gUmJise  of  it  (obferves  the  learned  author  of  Fhihsophkal  Ar- 
rangements),  wheffwe  soy  that  the  first  matter,  is  not  in  the  lineameuts  and  comjikx' 
iokhohich  make  the  beautiful  face  ;  not  yet  the  flesh  and  blood  ivhich  make  those  li^  \ 
neaments  and  that  complexion,  nor  yet  the  liquid  and  solid  aliments  ijchich  make  that 
fiesk  and  bloody,  not  jet  the  simUle  bodies  f  earth  and  ivatar  'vohich  make  those  njari^ 
otts  aliments,  but  something  which  heing  below  all  the^e,  and  supporting  them  all,  w 
yet  different  from  ihefn  all,  and  essential  id  their  existence." 
1"  This,*'  our  author  refumes  "  is  the  glimjise  which  the  Peripatetics  ob- 
Mfin  of  the  primary  matter  by  the  aid  of  ablkaclion.  It  may  however  be 
obfefved  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  do  not  tomraonly  acquire  know- 
ledge by  fliutting  their  eyes  on  all  the  obje^s  of  tlieir  perception.  He  vyho 
would  find  fomething,  mull  be  careful  not  to  take  away  till  i\othing  be  leO. 
We  may  abftraft  from  a  complex  idea,  and  reduce  it  to  one  that  is  liniple 
and  uncompounded  ;  but  the  abilra6^ion  of  all  known  ideas  can  only  leave 
a  void  in  the  underftanding.  We  fubtra^,  it  is  true,  all  quantity  from  the 
mathematical  point ;  but  in  afluming  its  exi/ience,  we  do  not  prtitend  to 
have  an  idea  of  it.  The  geometrician  muft  have  keen  eyes,  i  who  gains  g^  ^ 
glimpfe  of  that  which  has  neither  bulk  nor  maji^nitude  ;  and  the  Peripatetic 
who  gains  a  glimpfe  of  a  beautiful  face,  .cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fee  where  there  ceafes  to  be  any  objei^ 
ofvifion."      , 

Wp  entirely  approve  the  object  and  the  fcope  of  our  author's  argu- 
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ments  in  refutation  of  the  ftrange  notions  refpe£ling  firft  forms,  uni- 
verfah,  and  primary  inatter  which  had  their  origin  in  the  ancient, 
fchools  of  philofophy,  and  which  In  modern  times  have  been  re* 
vived  chiefly  in   the  learned  writings  of  Xord  Monboddo  and  lylr. 
Harris.  . 

The  author  has  not,  however,  purfued  his  argument  to  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  fufceptibie,  ai)d  has  therefore  not  arrived  at  thofe  im- 
portant concluiionSy  by  which  the  foundation  of  genuine  philofophy 
}s  in  a  great  meafure  fupported.  This  taik,  in  truth,  has  already  been 
fully  and  ably  executed,  by  an  author  to  whom  we  have  before  had 
eccaiion  to  refer,  in  the  *'  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;",  awork  to  which  we  always  feel  a  pleafure  in  appealing,  as 
to  a  model  of  legitimate  reafqning  and  philofophical  refearch. 
'  We  (hall  clofe,  for  the  prefent,  our  obfervations  on  the  *^  Acadcf* 
mical  Qaeftions,"  ^y  the  following  quotation  from  the  author's  dif- 
quifition  rcfpeAing^fir/i forms* 

.  '^  There  is  no  word,  in  the  language  of  the  Peripatetics,  more  difficult  id 
be  underftopd than^m.  Sometimes  the  foul  is  itfelf  a  form;  ibmetimes  it 
is  the  place  of  forms.  It  is  form  which  makes  body  obvious  to  fenfe  ;  yet 
the  firfl  form  is  not  cognizable  to  the  fenfes.  Nothmg  can  be  diftinguiihed 
unlefi^  it  be  under  fome  particular  form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  genersJ 
form  abflrafted  from  all  individual  things  which  is  univerfal  with  re(pe6l  lo 
all  beings.  We  are  then  to  obtain  a  ligbt  of^  the  primary  matter,  by  fay^ 
ing,  that  it  is  to  univerfal  form  what  fecondary  matter  is  to  peculiar  form^ 
The  fceptic,*' continue^  the  author,  "  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  if  he  can 
indeed  obtain  any  knowledge  of  a  thing  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  all  hii 
refearches  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  words,  which  he  ^ay  not,  perhaps, 
under  Hand;  but  the  language -of  ancient  philofophy,  lik^  the  lariguagw  of 
ancient  religion,  was  fometimes  purpofely  involved  in  obfcurity^  It  was 
not  until  iheivoxrm  had  pronounced  certain  words  of  myderious  import,  that 
the  afpfrant  could  (earn  the  fecrets  of  Eleufls,  or  was  gratified  with  the  di- 
yjne  aol^J^/a. 

"  It  h  difficult  tp  perceive  any  analogy  ):!etween  two  things,  by  the  belpr 
of  a  third,  of  which  we  have  abfolutely  no  notion  at  all.     What  .is  unive> 
fal  forin  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ran^e  of  being  with  which  vie^lt- 
acquainted.    Nature  difowns  it|  and  imagination  purfues  H  iP  ^^  \o  th^ 
lijpfiits  of  ei^ifi^ce.'* 
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I.  bitrcduSilon  to  the  ^V>w  leji/^ment.     By  John  David  Michaclis,  &e* 

^Concluded from  P,  387^. 

2.   Remarks  on  Michaelis'j  IntroduSfton^  to  the  New  Tejldment-^  &c. 

(Concluded from  P.  387.^ 

3.    TA/  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  atrd  Divine  Injpiration  of  the  Apo^ 

caljffe  jlated ;  and  vindicated  from  the  ObjeSfions  of  the  late  Profef- 

for  F.  (J.)  D.  Mickaelis  ;  in  Letters  addrefjed  to  the  Rev.  Herbert 

Marjb^  £.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F^IIcOj  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge. 

,     8voi  Pp.  92.^35.     Hatchard^^  1802. 

TO  the  author  of  thislaft  traft,  as  well  as  to  our  reader^,  an  apo- 
logy is  due  for  our  delaying  fo  long  to  takp  notice  of  a  publica- 
tion {o  truly  valuable.  The  only  apology  that  we  can  offer,  was  the 
impoflibility  pf  doing  it  juftice  till  we  had  received  Michaelis's  obfcr- 
vacions  on  the  Apocalypfe ;  and  for  the  length  of  time  that  his  learn- 
ed work  has  been  in  our  hands,  we  have  already  accounted,  we  truft, 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  whom  we  are  very  defirous  to  fatisfy, 
,  The  reader  has  already  had  fufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Marfh's  hypothefis  concerning  the  origin  of  the  thnee  iirft 
gofpels  has  been  overturned  by  the  anonymous  author  of /Af  Remarh\ 
and  he  will  perceive,  by  and  bye,  how  exa^Iy  that  author  agrees  with 
the  letter-writer^  in  his  reply  to  one  or  two  of  Michael is's  objections 
to  the  Apocalypfe }  biit  he  will  have  reafon  to  regret  with  us,  that 
neither  of  thefe  champions  of  the  truth  has  animadverted  on  the  chap- 
ter in  which  Michaelis  treats  of  the  jBpiftle  of  St.  Jude. 

We  believe  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  of  the  divine  Infpiration 
of  thaiepjftle  there  is  lefs  m/^rW  evidence  than  of  the  infpiration  of 
anybthcr  hook  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  felt,  perhaps,  by  every  refleSing  reader,  our  author  has  con- 
trived to  aggravate  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning.  He  begins  with 
Inquiring  whether  the  author  of  the  epiftie  was  the  brother  of  James 
the  fon  of  Alphjeus,  in  order  to  afcertain  whether  he  was  himfelf  an 
apoftlej  but  as  we  have  already  expofed  the  fallacy  of  the  reafoning 

-  by  which  he  endaavoilrs  to  prove  that  the  apoftles  only  were  iufpired,  it 

,  is. not  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  that  difcuflion.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  Michaelis  admits,  that  if  Jude,  the  author 
of  the  epiftle,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  an  apoftle,  all  the  objec- 
tions, which  he  has  fo  induftrioufly  brought  together  againft  the  ca- 
Bonical  aitthority  of  that>epiftle,  muft  go  for  nothing.  Now  he  acknow- 
ledges, what  indeed  he  could  not  well  deny,  that  Jude,  the  author  cf 
the  '  epiftle— //^ /A^  epiflle  be  genuiru--^^^^  certainly  the  brwher  of 
JameS|  called  our  Lord's  brother;  but,  we  truft,  that  Ja:nes,  the  bro- 
ther of.the  Lord,  has  in  our  laft  number  been  p/oved  to  have  been  the 

.  fame  perfon  with  James  the  fon  of  Alphscus ;  and  iHp,  it  follows  un- 
deniably, that  Jude  the  author  of  the  epiftle  was  an  apoftle,  and  that 
tile  %f\^  i^ieU' >  ,ofxanonical  authority,  1 

j  C  4  Aware, 
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Aware,  peihap?,  that  fome  fuch  inference  as  this  Inight  be  drawn 
from  his  coi>ceffions,  our  autnor' boldly  declares.'  at  the  ehd  of  the 
chapter,  that  he  "  has  really  fome  doubts  v»'hether  theepiftlc  be  not  a 
forgery^  made  in  the  name  of  Jude,  by  fome  ptrfon,  whv>  borrovyred 
the  chtef  part  of  his  materials  fram  the  fecond  epiftlej  of  St.  P.  tcr, 
and  added  fome  few  of  his  own." 

The  obje6lions  fliould  be  ftrong  which  authorize  fuch  a  concliifion 
a^  this,  concerning  an  epiftle  quoted  as  genuine  by  writers  of  iuch 
eminence,  and  fo  high  antiquity  as  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertullian  ;  who  flouriflied,  the  lateft  of  them  in  the  third,  and 
the  other  two  in  the  fecond  century.  Let  us  fee  what  thofe  objec- 
tions are.      .  ^  , 

In  the  firft  place^  tjie  author  does  not  f^//'hirhfelf  an  apoftle  ;  but 
as  St.  Paul  has  omitted  his  apoftolical  title  in'  four  of  his  epifties,  of 
'  which  the  authenticity  was  never  queftioned,  the  profeflbr  builds  not 
much  on  this  objeftion.  He  difpofes  likewife  very  properly  of  thd  ill-' 
founded  objeclion  which  fome  critics  have  made  to  the  6th  and  7th 
verfes ;  but,  fays  he, 

r 

"  It  is  muclimore  difficiiU  to  vindicate  the  ninth  verfe,  in  which  the  arch»- 
angel  Michael' is  faid  to  have  difpated  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  , 
Mofes.  The  whole  flory  of  this  difpute,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Jewish  fable,  it  is  not  veiy  easy  (we  fhall  fee  by  and  bye  that  it  is  impossible) 
to  difcover,  becaufe  the  book  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  author  of  our  epifile,  is  n^o  longer  extant:  but  I  will  here  put  together 
fuch  fcattered  accounts  of  it  as  I  have  been  able  to  colle61, 

**  Origen  found  in  a  Jewifti  Greek  book,  called  the  "  Assumpfion  of  Mo^ 
ses*y  which  was  extant  in  his  time,  though  it  is  now  loll,  this  very  ttory 
^  related  concerning  the  difpute  of  the  archangel  Michael  >Vith  the  devil 
about  the  body  of  Mofes;  And  from  a  compariibn  of  the  relation  in  this 
book  with  St.  Judges  quotation,  ho  was  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  it  was 
the  book  from  which  St.  Jude  quoted.  This  he  aflerts  w,ithout  the  leaf!: 
hefitation  ;  and  inconfequence  of  this  perfuafion,  he  himfelf  has  quoted  M<? 
Assumption  of  Moses,  as  a  work  of  authority,  in  proof  of  the  templation^of 
Adam  and  Eve  by  the  devil  \,  But  as  he  has  quoted  it  merely  for  this  pur7 
pofe,  he  has  given  us^only  an  imperfeft  account  of  what  this  book  contain- 
ed, relative  to  the  difpute  about  ihe  body  of  Mofes.  One  circomfiance, 
however,  he  has  mentioned,  which  is  not  found  in  the  epilile  of  St.  Jude, 
namely,  that  Michael  reproached  the  devil  with  having  polfefled  the  ferpent 
which  feduced  Eve.^'  (P.  379.)  v  ■      ' 

Lardner,  wbofe  learning  is  unqueftionable,  is  of ,  opinion  that,  ift 
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f  Et  primo  quidem  in  Genefi  ferpens  Evem  feduxiffe  defcribitur,  de  quo 
in  Ascensione  Mosis,  cujus  libelli  meminit  in  Epiitolafiia  Apoftohis  Judaes  : 
Michael- archangel  us,  cum  diabolo  difputans  de  corpore  Moyfi  (Moyfis), 
ait,  a  diabolo  infpiratum  ferpentera  caufam  extitifle  praevaricationis  Adae 
iet  Evae. 
"^         '^  Pc  Principiis^  lib,  iij,  c^p.  2.  . 
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« 

the  days  of  St.  Jude,  there  was  no  fuch  book  extant  as  that  quoted  by 
Orrgen  ;  and  that  by  the  hody  of  Mops  we  ought  to  uuderlfand  the 
Jewijh  Jiate^  as  by  the  body  of  Chriji\  is  often  meani  th<"  Chrtflian- 
Church.  Our  author's  objedlions  to  t5oth  thefe  opinions  are  unanfwc- 
Table.  Books  were  indeed  forged  in  the.name  of  the  apoftles,  by  ill- 
judging  Cnriftians,  during  the  hundred  years  thatelapfed  b<;cween  St. 
Jude  and  Ongen  ;  but  chat  is  not  the  period,  \n  which  we  (hould  ' 
look  for  the  forgery  of  Jewlfh  b  )oks  *.  That  by  the  body  of  M?Jes  is 
V[it2SiX^y\\z  yew'jjh' Church  and Jl ate y  and  that  St.  Jude  refers,  as  Lard- 

- -nerfupp  jf  :.^,  to  the  vijion  in  Zechariah  (chap.  iif.  i — 3.),  is  in  itfelf 
fo  extieinejy  ii\iprobabU>  that  ioiie,  who  have  adopted  the  interpre- 
tation, hive  been  lorced  fo  propofe  a  critical  emendation  of  the  text, 
to  tnake  the  quotation  in  the  epittle  tally  with  the  records  of  tn^ 
prophet.  .  .       '  ' 

.  A  critical  emeadation  of  the  text  of  a  faced  writer  is  fo  hazardousi 
an  expt^ri.nent,  that  it  ought  never  to  bs  tried,  but  when  the  text  it 
fo  manifeftly  corru^teJ  as  to  b^^  abfolute  nonfenfe  in  all  the  ancient 
manufcripts  in-which  it  o<  cur^  ;  but  this  is  a  cafe  which  we  believe 
has  n".ver  occurred  in  any  ceAtofihe  Nevy  Teilament,  and  moft  ccri 
tainly  n.-t  in  ihectcxt  before  us.  There  were  various  books,  befidei 
tht  Old  Veftdn^fit,  ot  high  authority  among  the  Jews,  and  the  b')ok 
whch  was  leen  by  Origen  may  have  been  one  of  them.  Whether  jt 
wasjalHy  heid»in  authority  is  of  no  importance;  fjv'U  St.  Jude's  epifr 
tie  wa  -Jdrrfled,  as  is  comaionly  fuppofedy  to  Jewifh  Chriftians  ia 
■dkn--  ot-be'rvr  :  orrupted  by  the  G.ioftic  h^erefy,  he  might  in  an  ar- 
igumen turn  ad  ijominem^  qxioie  that  book  to  them  with  as  much  propriety 

'aS;St.  Paul  certainly  quoted  h  aihen  poets  when  preaching  at  Atherts. 
jSt.  Juie  is  exhorting  thofe  to  whom  he  wrote,  not  to  fpeak  evil  of 
dij^iiiiries,  as  fome  ot  th^*  UnfuA  Gn^ftics  did,  and  he  could  not  marc 
forcibly  (hew  the  i/npropricty  and  firifulnefs  of  \u  h  evil  fpeaking,  than 
by  putting  them  m  mind  of  what  they  firmly  believed,  th^t  the  arch- 
angel,  when  difputing  with  ^he  devil,  did  not  even  againft  hiin 
.M  bring  any  railing  accufation,  but  faid ;  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.'* 

''To  the  dof^rine,  which  St.  Jude  inculcate!?  by  thi-j  quotation,  that  wc 
, ought  not  to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities,  not  even  .of  the  fallen  angels,  but  that 
we  fnouM  .leave  judgment  to  God,  I  liave,  (ays  our  author,  no  objei^iion. 
And  1  really  think,  that  they  transgress  the  hounds  of  /irofiriety,  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs,  either^n  the  pulpit  or  in  their  writings,  to  represent  the  devil 
as  an  object  of  detestation,  fince,  notwithllandiiag  his  fail,  he  is  iiill  a  Ipeing  of 
iuperior  order."  (P.  392.)  s  ^  '        ' 

For  being  on  much  ceremony  with  the  Jevil,  when  we  have  occa- 
-fion  tp fpeak  of  him,  the  neceflity  is  not  very  apparent,  and  is  certainly 
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■*  Let  not  the  fecond  book  of  Efdras,  which  was  forged  during  that  pe- 
;  riod,  be  deemed  an  .exception.     It  is  forged,  iudeed,  in   the  name  of  a 
JewiQi  prophet ;  but  its  objecl  has  evidently  been  tb  convert  the  Jevvs  from 
.  ^of(ps  to  ChriH,  .  ^ 

not 
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'  jiot  implied  in  <hc  words  of  St.  Jude ;  but  wehai)b  often  wifhed  tha'^ 
divines,  when  they  reprefent  the  devtl  as  temptiag  every  man  to  every 
fin  which  he 'commits,  would  recoUe^  that  uhiquity  \s  one  of  the  attri- 
btttes  of  God,  and  not  of  the  devil  ;  and  that  fuch  reprefcntationsrnay 
lead  the  ignorant  vulgar  into  a  fpecies  of  idolatry.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  queftion  at  prefent  before  us.  That  queftion  is  what  can 
have  induced  our  author^to  obje6i  fo  ftrongly  to  a  quotation  which,  as 
lie  acknowledges,  inculcates  found  do6trine,  and  certainly  contains  an 
argument  unanfwcrable  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was  addreffed  ? 

Why,  h«has  read  a  Jcwifli  book  entitled  Phetiroth  Mojhe,  »•  c.  Thi 
Death  of\Mofei^  which  fome  critics,  .efpecially  De  al  RuiC,  fi^ppofe  to 
Vc  the  fame  work,  as  that  which  Origen  faw  in  Greek.  Now  the 
Phctiroth  Mcihc  contains  the  moft  extravagantly  abfurd  a.ccount  of 
Mofes's  jfeluflance  to  die  ;  of  his  difputing  on  the  fubje(ft  with  God  ; 
pf  the  di^vil's  joy  at  the  approaching  death  of  Mofeb;'of  Michael's 
laying,  **  Thou  wichd  wretehy  I  grieve,  and  thou  laugheftj"  of  Jo* 
fiiua's  attempting  to  pray  for  Mofes,  and  being  ftopt  by  the  devil  re-^ 
prcfenting  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  prkyer ;  of  the  mouths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  I(ra^l  be mg  ftopt  by  1,840,000  devils,  which  on  a  moderatifc 
calculation,  fays  our  author,  make  three  devils  to  one  man  ;  of  Ga- 
briers  and  Michael's  refufal  to  fetch  the  foul  of  Mc/es,  becaufc  Mo-. 
&s  was  too  ftrong  for  the  former,  and  had  been  inftru6}ed  by  the  lat^ 
Icr  J  of  the  devil's  offering  to  fetch  it,  and  being  feized  with  a  violent 
pain  like  that  of  a  woman  in  labour,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  ibining 
countenance  of  Mofes ;  of  the  devil's  being  cottipellcd  to  go  again  >oii 
the  fame  errand,  when  be  received  from  Mofes  fucli  a  blow  with  bis 
miraculous  rod,  that  he  was  glad  to  efcape;  of  God  himfelf  at  laft 
kiiTing  Mofe^,  and  with  that  kifs  extradiing  his  foul  from  his  body, 
upon  which  God  uttered  a  heavy  lamentation  ! 

*'  I  ferioufly  afk,  adds  our  author,  every  impartial  jijdge,  whether  that 
jperfon  could  be  an  infpired  writer,  or  an  immediate  diff  iple  o{  him,  who 
madearoanifell  diftinction  betv»een  the  hiflory  of  the  Old  Teftamenl  and 
the  fabulous  traditions  of  the  jews,  who  has  quoted  fuch  a  book  as  this,  and 
i«$|e^ed  from  it  a  parage  (b  apparently  fabulods,"  (P.  385.) 

Certainly  no  infpired  writer,  nor  indeed  any  writer  of  good  fenfe 
and  the  fmalleft  tin£lure  of  fcience,  could  quote  as  authority  fuch  a 
jbook,  he  has  defcribed  the  Phef troth  Mojhe  to  be ;  but  what  evidencQ 
is  there  that  the  Phetiroth  MoJhe  is  the  book  quoted  by  St*  Jude  and 
Origen  ?  There  is  none.  Nay  (reader  be  not  furprifed),  our  author 
himfelf,  before  he  defcribes  this  farrago  of  impious  aonfenfe,  acknow- 
ledges that  it  cantiQt  be  the  book  quoted  by  Origen  and  the  apoftle* 
*  i  have  carefully  exaniined  it,  he  fays  (p.  38 1.)^  andean  aflert,  that 
-jt  is  a  modern  work,  and  that  its  contents  are  not  the  fame  as  thofe 
pf  the  Greek  book  quoted  by  Origen  ;"  and  that  its  contents  are  not 

.  the  contents  of  the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude  is  felf-evident,  becaufe 
in  the  Phetiroth  Mo/he  the  archangel  does  bring  9  railing  ^ccufatioi) 

^  ^gainft  the  devil,  calling  him  wicked  wretch. 
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But  if  all  this  be  fo,  what  has  the  Phetiroth  Mojhe  to  Ao  Witii  am 
inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  cpiftle  of  St,  Jude?  Why,  it  ferves^ 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  and  defcribed,  to  throw  tfuft 
into  the  eyes  of  a  carefefs  reader ;  and  this  it  does  fo  effectually,  that 
the  prefent  writer,  when  he  had  firft  read  the  fe^ion,  of  which  hi» 
has  here  given  bm  a  (hort  abftrad,  was  half  inclined  to  adopt  thi 
cinclufion  of  Michael  is.    ^  , 

The  only  other  objeflion  to  th«  authenticity  of  the  epiftle  which  \t 
of  any  weight,  is  drawn  from  the  author's  jeferring  to  the  prophecy  tf 
Enochs  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  apocryphal  book  ;  but  that  objcftioit 
is  fo  completely  obviated  by  Latdner  in  his  Supplement,  and  by  Cave 
in  his  X/ife  of  St.  Jude,  that  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  fay  on  tb^ 
fubjedl. 

If  our  author's  obfervations  on  the  epiftle  of  St.  Jude  hjivc  afforded 
\^%  little  fatisfadlion,  he  has  made  ample  "amends  in  the  chapter  whidi 
treats  of  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  Jobn.  By  a  critical  analyfis  of  that 
treatife,  for  as  fuch  he  confiders  it  rather  than  an  epiftle,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  he  has  afcertained  with  greater  prc- 
ciiion  than  any  other  commentator  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted^  the 
objefts  which  the  epiftle  had  more  particularly  in  view;  and  has  thus 
been  able  to*  (hew  the  true  meaning,  as  wtll  as-  the  propriety  of  fc-. 
vera]  expreflions,  which,  among  the  facred  writers,  are  peculiar  th 
St.  John,  / 

"  That  the  defign  of  this  epiflle  was'  to  combat  the  do6trIne  delivered  bjr 
certain  falfe  teachers  appears  from  chap,  n,  18-r-26.  iii.  7.  iv.  I-7-J  ;  and 
what  this  falfe  doctrine  was^  may  be  inferred  from  the  count<ir-doi5lrine  de«> 
livered  by  St.  John,  chap.  v.  1-^6.  The  apotlle  here  alferts,  that  *  Jefus 
is  the  Chrift,*  and  that  he  was  the  Chrift,  not  ky  water  only,  hut  fy  %vater  anfl 
hkod^  Now  thefe  words,  which  in  therafelves  are  not  very  intelligible,  btfr 
come  pcrfc611y  dear,  if  we  confider  them  as  oppofed  to  the  doctrine  of  Ce- 
irinthus,  who  afferted  that  Jefas  was  by  birth  a  mere  man,  but  that  the 
^on,  Chrift,  defcended  on  him  at  his  bapti(m,  and  left  him  before  his 
death.  But  if  what  St.  John  fays,  cjhap.  v.  1-^6,  was  oppofed  to  Cerin^ 
thus,  the  Antichrifls,  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  chap.  ii.  i8.  19;  and  who,  a:6- 
cordhfg  to  ver.  22,  denied  that  Jefus  was  the  ChriH,  as  alfo  the  falfe  pro? 
phets  mentioned,  chap.  iv.  1 — 3,  mud  be  Cerinthians,  or  at  leaft  Gnoflics, 
That  they  were  neither  Jews,  flor  Heathens,  may  be  inferred  from^chap.  ii, 
J  9,  where  St.  John  fays,  '  they  went  out  from  us*  Further,  he  describes 
tbets,  chap.  ii.  ]  8,  as  perfons,  who  had  lately  appearedin  the  world.  But 
this  defcription  fuits  neither  Jews,  nor  Heathens,  who,  when  this  epi(He 
was  written,  iiad  not  lately  begun  to  deny,  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift." 

(P.  401.) 

•*  In  fome  places,  efpecially  chap.  iv.  2,  S,  St.  John  oppofcs  falfe  teach^ 
ers  of  another  defcription,  namely,  thofc  who  denied  that  Chrifl  was  come 
jn  the  flefh.  Now  they,  who  denied  (his  were  not  Cerinthians,  but  ano] 
ther  kind  of  Gnoftics,  called  Docetes.  For,  as  on  the  one  hand  Cerintho^ 
maintaiped,  that  Jefus  was  a  mere,  and  therefore,  real  man,  the  Docetes, 
ion  the  other  hand,  contended,  that  he  was  an  mcorporeal  phantom,  in  which 
the  ^on  Cbridi  ^9  fM  diyinis  nature,  prtfcnted  itfe}i  toxnankinc^  chap.  i. 
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}.;  our  hands  have  handled,  sppears.  like  wife  to  be  oppofed  to  this  error  ofihe 
bocetes/'  CP-  4^9.)  ' 

Our  author  docs  iiot  pretend  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when. this 
epiftle  or  treatife  was  written,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  be- 
ior^the  deftfudiion  oi  Jenilalenn.  He  has  a  pretty  long  chapter,  di- 
vided into feven  ftdtions,  oa  the  remarkable  verlc  mentioning  the  three 
heavenly  wftneffes,  which,  in  his  decided  opinion,  is  fpurious.  As 
we  do  not  think  that  coniroverfy  of  fo  much  importance  as  nriany  have 
thoijight*,  we  {hail  not  here  enter  into  the  debate  ;  though,  we  cannot 
avoid  fayinc  that  Michaelis  has  treated  Mr.  Travis  with  a  degree  of 
4:ont^mpt  from  vchich  that  gentleman's  unqueftionable 'learning  and 
ingenuity  ihould  have  fcreened  him  ;  and  that  the  arguments  by  whicli 
he  himfelf  attempts  to  prove  that  the  difputed  verfe  was  not  in  the 
Laijn  verfion  read  by  St.  Cyprian,  are  fuch  as  he  would  have,  laughed 
at,  and  very  properly  laughtd  at^  had  they  been  employed  on  the  othej: 
fide  of  the  queftion. 

^On  what  he  fays  of  the  fecond  and.  third  epiftles  of  St,  John  we 
have  very  few  remarks  to  make.  That,  they  were  written  by  the 
■apoftlc,  and  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  by  an  Ephefian  prefbyter  of 
.the  name  of  John,  he  proves  we  think  completely,  and  anfwers  the 
objeftions  that  have  been  moft  generally  made  to  them.  That  the 
'  /econd  was  addrefled  to  a  Chriftian  community y  and  not  to  an  individual, 
is  an  opinion  wllich,  though  he  has  plaufibly  fupported  it,  we  cannot 
adopr;  but  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  with  him,  that  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  third  is  addrefled,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Corinth,  remarkable  for  his  hofpitality  to  ftrangers.  When  he  affirms, 
that,. in  the  ap.  ftolic  age,  the  power  of  excommunication  was  lodged 
in  the  congre-gatipn  at  large,  he  advances  an  opinion,  which,  though 
even  Moftieim  himfelf  feems -to  have  adopted  it,  is  diredlly  contra'- 
didted  by  the^uthor  of  the  Apocalypfe.  If  the  power  of  excpnAmu- 
'nication  had  then  been  in  the  Chridian  congregations,  the  angels  of 
'Pcrgamus  and  Thyatira  could  not  have  been  reproved  for  fuffering 
falfe  do£lrines,  which, 'i>n  that  fuppofition,  they  had  no  authority  to 
fupprefs.  Without  entering  here  into  the  controverfy  concerning  the 
conftiturion  of  the  primitive  church,  on  which  we  have  had  repeated 
occafir)ns  to  deliver  iur  opinion  at  great  length,  we  fhall  only  fay  that 
the  apoftles  would  not  have  acSed  like  men  oi  tommonfenfey  had  they 
.cntrufted  **  the  power  of  the  keys,"  as  it  has  been  called,  to  men  fo 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Chriftianity  as  the  greater 
part  of  almoft  every,  Chriftian  co5igreg*»tiori  muft  then  have  been. 

Michaelis  is  a  remarkable  inftance  how  far  a  de fire  of  fingularity 
will  carry  a  nidn  even  of  great  learning  and  of  no  apparent  heretical 
bias,  from  the  plain'  path,  only  becaufe  it  hath  been  trodden  by  thoii- 
fands  before  him.  This  pn.penfity  difcovers  itfelf  in  his  obje£lions 
to  the  infpiration  of  the  fecond  and  third  gofpels ;  in  his  obje^ions  ^o 


^,  See  our  .18th  Volume,  p.  133,        ,    - 
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the  canonical  authority  of  the  epilHe  to  the  Ifebrews,  and  of  the  gene- 
ra] epiftle  of  St.Jude;  and  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  isdiTpofed 
to  treat  thofe  who  think. difFerentlv  from  hirfifelf  of  the  contefted  verfc 
of  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  John.  It  appears,  however,  nowhere  ftronger 
than  in  his  obfervations  on  the  ApocaJypfe. 

He  introduces  thefe  obfervations  by  an  apology  for  his  own  fccpti- 
cifm,  and  by  pleading  the  authority  of  Luther,  who  exprelTed  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Apocalypfe  in  very  unbecoming  terms.  In  Englaid  the 
authority  -o^  Luther  is  nothing ;  and  we  hope  that  it  is  nowhere  equal 
to  the  authority  of  Michaelis  ;  for  without  dctravSlmg  or  wifliin^  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  that  bold  reformer,  we  may  fafely  fay  that 
his  opportunities  of  forming  a  corre<^  judgment  of  the  queftion*  ia 
debate  were  very  inferior  to  thofe  enjoyed  by  our  author.''  Luther  an€ 
the  foreign  reformers  are  indeed  often  appealed  to  by  fome  injudicioufs 
polemics  among  ourfelves  on  other  fubjefts;  but  why  (hould  we  look 
up  to  them  2^  to  -authorities,  on  any  fubjeit  ?  The  church  of  England, 
as  the  author  of  the  letters  in  vindicatibn  of  the  Apocalypfe  well  ob-- 
ferves,  "  was  blefTed  with  the  privilege  of  fettling  her  articles  and  her 
canon  at  a  later  period ;  at  a  time  when  the  tcftimonies  of  the  antients, 
concerning  the  books  of  fcripture,  were  more  accurately  afcertaincd, 
and  when  the  firft  crude  notions  of  the  honeft  reformers  had  beep  ma- 
tured into  fafe  opinions  by  the  progrcfs  of  time  and  truth.  Thi^  is  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  good  coming  out  of  evil.  The  ad  vantage  arofe 
from  the  fubjiigated  ftate  in  which  this  Chprch  wa^  holden^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation,  by  the  tyrannical  hand  of  Henry  VI IL 
which  kept  back  the  fettlcment  of  our  ecclefiaftical  opinions  till  they 
were  more  maturely  confidered/'  •       ^ 

Without  regarding  the  authority  of  Luther,  therefore,  let  us  accom- 
i.pany  our  author  in  his  inquiry  into  the  evidence  that  we  have  fortb^e 
authenticity  and  divine  inlpiration  of  the  Apocalypfe;  and  ns  that  evi- 
dence is  divided  iijto  external  and  internal,  let  us  confidcr  each  fept* 

•  rately  and  then  form  our  judgment  from  the  whole, 

Michaelis,  in  examining  the  external  evidence,  begins  with  Eufe- 
bius,  whom  he  reprefents  as  not  having  been  able  topbtain  any  hifto-i 

■  rical  certainty  on  the  fubjeft,  and  as  therefore  taking  a  middle  courfc, 
neither  pronouncing  it  a  forgery,  nor  afcribing  it  to  St.  John  the 
Apoftle.  We  have  many  witnefles,  however,  anterior  to  Eufebius, 
whofe  teftioiony  we  can  examine  for  ourfelves  unbiafled  by  his  opi- 
nion ;  and,  therefore,  our  author  very  properly  appc^tls  to  them,  whc- 

.  ther  they  received- the  Apocalypfe;  openly  rejected  it ;  or  have  paCt^d 
it  over  in  fuch  filence  as*  in  cfFeft  amounts  to  a  rejedicn, 

^'  The  moft  antlent  evidence,  and  who  belonors. perhaps  to  the  lad  men- 
tioned clafs  of  writers^  is  Ignatius.  For  he  wrote  epiftles  to  the  Chriilian 
communities  at  Ephefus,  Philadelj)hia,  and  Sm}frna,  which  are  thofe  of  the 
feven  churches,  to  which  the  feven  epiftles  in  the  book  of  Revelation  are 
addreffed  in  the  name  of  Chrilh  Yet  Ignatius,  though  he  particularly  re* 
minds  the  Ephefianar  of  the  praifes  bcftowed  on  them  by  St.  Paul,  is  totally 
,  fiient  both  in  his  epifile  to  the  church  of  Ephefus,  and  in  his  epiftles  to  the 
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churches  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  of  Ihe  praifes,  which  according  to 
Hev.  ii.  I — 7,$-— 11.  ill.  7 — 12.  their  biAops  had  received  from  Chri/l 
himfeir.  Under  thefe  clrcumftince^  raaj  we  not  conclude,  either  that  the 
Apocalypfe  wag  unknown  to  Ignatius,  or  that,  if*  it^was  known  to  hifn,  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  genuine?  And  may  we  not  likewife  infer,  that,  if  it 
was  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John  the  ApoAlej  it  could  not  have  remained  un- 
known to  Ignatius  ?*'  (P.  462.)     • 

This  argument  has  a  plaufible  appearance  to  him  who  refle£ts  not 
on  the  circumftances.  under  which  the  epiftles  of  Ignatius  were  writ- 
,  ten ;  but  that  it  fliould  be  urged  by  Michaelis,  fhews  only  to  i^vhat 
ihifcs  even  the  mod  vigorous  mind  wilh  have  recourfe  in  fupport  of  ;a 
fa^rou^jte  hypothefis.  Michaelis,  as  we  have  feen  *,  que(lions  the 
.Authenticity  pf  the  epidles  of  Ignatius  when  they  are  produced  in  evi- 
dence that  the  book^  of  the  New  Teftament  were  written  by  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  attributed;  but  he  exprefles  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of 
their  authenticity,  when»  from  the  vn^ic  Jilence  of  Ignatius,  he  infers, 
or  wiiQies  to  infer,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  not  written  by  the  apoftle 
St.  John  !  Yet^**  the  filenee  of  Ignatius,"  as  the  learned  author  of  /A/ 
Jtemari^s  obferves,  (p.  38)  *'  proves  nothing,  unlefs  we  make  it  incum- 
Jb^nt  on  the  author  of  a  few  Epiftles,  (when  on  a  journey  and  under 
fentence  of  death)  to  quote  every  authentic  book  known  to  the  churches 
to  which  he  writes.'* 

But  docs  Ignatius  really  obferve,  with  refpeft  to  the  Apocalypfe, 
fuch  a  filenee  as  amounts  to  a  rejeftion  of  it  ?  This  qyeftion  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  to  Mr.  Marjh  in  ^indication  of  the  authenticity  and 
divine  Infpiration  of  the  Apocalypfe  has  anfwered  in  the  nfeoft  fatisfa£lory 
manner. 

**  We  are  to  iake  into  our  account,  the  peculiar  circumftahces  under 
which  this  Father  of  the  Church  wrote  hisepidJes,  which  are  the  only  re- 
mains of  his  works.  He  was  a  prifoner,  upon  travd,  guarded  by  a  band  of 
foldiers,  whom,  for  their'  ferocity,  he  compares  to  leopards,  and  by  them 
/  hurried  forward  in  his  palfage  froin  Antioch  to  Rome,  there  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  hearts.  In  fuch  c i re um (lances,  he  would  write  only  at  uncertain 
feafons,  and  with  frequent  interruption;  his  train  of  thoughts  neceffarily 
broken :  and  his  quotations  depending  probably  on  memory  alone,  would 
be  inaccurate.  From  thefe  caufes  it  has  happened,  that,  in  his  ha  fly  epiilles, 
the  references  of  Ignatius  to  facred  fcripture,  may  be  flyled  allusions,  rather 
than  quotations,  and  to  many  of  the  facred  books  he  appears  not  to  allude.at 
all.  The  epiille  to  the  Ephelians  is  the  only  book  exprefsly  Viamed  by  him. 
Of  the  gofpels  he  only  quotes,  or  plainly  alludes  to,  thofe  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John.  And  it  will'  appear  dubious  to  thofe  who  examine  the  quo* 
tations  and  alluiions  of  this  Father,  whether  the  Ads  of  the  Apoflles,  or  any 

Sf  the  epiftles,  are  indubitably  quoted,  or  aliuded,to  by  him,  except  that  to 
le  Romans,  the  firfl  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Galatiahs,  Ephefians^  Pfii- 
lippians^  and  the  fecond  to  Timothy.  But  (hall  we  aflirm,  that  Ignatius 
rejeded  two  of  the  gofpels,  and  fourteen  of  the  other  books  of  facred  fcrip* 

*  See  our  18th  Volume,  Pp.  9, 10.  v 
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lurt,  becaufe  no  clear  and  evident  allufion  to  them  can  be  foanji  in  tliefe  fih  - 
ha/^y  epillies  }  No  one  will  make  this  afiirmatron.  The  aulhenticitv  aod 
divine  infpiration  of  thefe  fcriptural  books ^re  fupported  by  other  aeci  fuffi- 
cient  evidence ;  ap'd  theconclufion  which  Mi^liaelis  invites  us  todr^w,  froift- 
thiftsfilcnce  or-Jguatius  refpedting  the  Apocalypfe,  mu^  appear  ra(h  and  uiif. 
founded.  We  can  neither  conclude,  becaufe  Ignatius  has  i>Qt  mentionei 
the  Apocalypfe,  nor  alluded  to  it,  thaf^ therefore  it  wa?*  unknown  to  faiA^ 
nor  that,  if  it  was  known  to  him,  he  did  not  believe  it.  genuine;  nor  y«C 
that  his  fifence  concerning  it  amounts  to  ^  rejedipn  of  it.  This^nfweriaajr 
be  applied,  and  I  Irufl  eifedually,  in  cafe  it  (hall  be  concluded  (hat  Ignatitui 
has  paifed  over  the  Apocalypfe  in'alence.  But  there  are  fome  patfages  in  hk 
epiltles,  which  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  allude  to  the  Apocalypfe.  ft 
may  be  thought,  that  if  Ignatius  h^  not  feei)  the  Apocalyple,  he  wouid  tu^  ^ 
liave  u/ed  certain  expr^ffions,  which  he  has  employed  in  thefe  paffagefi.  1 
iliail  prelient  them  at  length,  becaufe  they  have  never  yet  been  produced* 

*  Rev.  i.  9.  j  *  Ignat,  ad  Rom.  ad  fin. 

*'  The  text  of  the  Apocalypfe  is  here  taken  from  the  appr9V€d  editloa 
•f  Grielbach  ;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  to  be  added  to  his  fupportsof  4li» 
't«xt,  that  it  was  thus  read  by  Ignatius.  This  expreflion,  though  the  idea  be 
quite  fcriptural,  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  no  other  pafTage,  but  in  lliil 
of  the  Apocalypfe  only,"     {The  Evidefues  flr  the  AutJiMntkity  and  Ins^r^lm 

This  excellent  letter- writer  produces  two  other  paflages  from  Igna- 
tius's  EpiiUe  to  the  Ephefians,  which  obvioufly  allude,  the  one  to 
Rev.  xxi.  z,  and  the  otber  to  Rev.  xxi.  3,  fothat  wc  have  the  apof- 
tolical  biibop  of  Antioch  not  a  filent  witnefs,  as  Mich^elis  fuppofi^ 
agatnji  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypfe,  but  a  witnefs  giving  the 
very  fame  evidence /<7r  its  authenticity,  that  he  gives  for  theautbea-- 
ticity  of  various  other  books  of  the  Nev<r  TeftaoJfent, 

*'  The  old  Syriac  trauilator/'  fays  Michaelis,  '*  whrtm  I  mention  immc- 
jdiately  after  Ignatius,  becaufe  in  my  opinion  he  lived  in  the  ^rft  century* 
did  not  tranflate  the  Apocalypfe:  confequently  he  either  knew  nothing  <4* 
it,  or  did  not  believe  it  to  be  genuine.'^    {P:  463.) 

Rut,  as  the  letter-writer  obfcrves,  whoever,  has  read  Marflj^s  not« 
upon  that  part  of  Michaelis's  work,  in  which  hq  endeavours  to  prove 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Syriac  verfion,  muft  be  convinced  that  thsreu 
is  no  fufficient  evidence  that  it  was  made  before  the  fourth  century; 
and  we  fliall  prefently  difcover  the  reafon  for  omitting  the  Apocalypfe 
in  a  verfion  madelin  that  century,  and  intended  for  popular  ufe. 

From  the  Syriac  verfion  Michaelis  proceeds  to  Papias,  without 
taking  the  fmalleft  notice  of  Polycarp,  who  undoubtedly  received  ithe 
Apocalypfe  as  the  genuine  work  of  St,.  John.  This  is  put  beyondf 
4he  reach  of  rcafonable  controverfy  by  the  teftimony  of  his  difciple 
Irenseus;  and  that  teflimony  is  confirmed  by  other  witnefTes  firfl: 
brought  forward,  we  believe,  by  the  author  of  The  Evidenceiy  &c.  noW 
under  review. 

**  Thi«  apoftollcal  atid  excellent  man  (Polycarp)  fuffered  maVtyrdom, 
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fcboQt  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  ;  that  is,  about  fwiy  years  after  the 
Apocalypfe  had  been  publilhed.  An  account  of  this  event  is  'given  in  a 
genuine  and  inUTi-iting- epilHe  written  from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  over 
>vhich  Pohrarp  had  prefided,  and  in  which  city  he  fufTered.  In  this  epiitle', 
part  of  which  is  reported  by  Eufehius,*  there  fcems  to.be  lorae  ailufions  to 
the  ApocaIyp:e>  which  have  eicaped  obfervalion.  And  if  the  Apoc?tl>pfe 
was  received  by  the  churcli  of  Smyrna  at  Polycarp's  death,  there  can  be  no 
tioubt  but  it  was  received  by  him  their  biihop  and  inAru6tor. 

> 

'  In  the  Epiflle, 


•  In  Rev.  i.  15. 
.'The  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man  are 
defcribed/ 


'  The  body  of  the  fuffering  martyr 


€f 


is  reprefented.' 

That  the  writer  did  not  ufe  the  word  ;^a>jtoXiCayoj,  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  his  having  in  view,  at  the  fame  time,  another  pallage  of  ^cripture, 
1  Peter  i.  7,  where  the  apoflle  compares  the  fuffering  Chrif^ian  to  goIJ  tried 
in  th€  fire\  but  why  d.d  he,  after  having  ufed  the  word  gold^  omit  the  ^*« 
«rt;§05  ^oxijita^ojtAjv&u  of  St.  Peter,  to  fubllitut^  fv  xauivw  wu^v/ixpyoc  ?  Why?  but 
becaufe  he  was  led  to  it  by  this  paflage  of  the  Apocalypie  r 

**  The  pioufe  and  fublime  prayer  of  Pol)'carp,+  at  the  awful  moment  when 
the  fire  was  about  to  be  l:ghted  under  him,  begins  with  thefe  words,  Kypi^ 
«  0£<V>  0  TTavToxj/alwp.  They  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  change  of  caie, 
from  the  vocative  to  the  nominative,  which  is  obfervable  in  ihe  Apocalypfe; 
but  they  are  the  identical  words  in  the  prayer  of  the  Elders,  Rev.  xi.  17. 
XwfiE,  0  ©for,  0  vacvloKfxru^,'*     (EvidcQces,  &c.  Pp.  21,9.8  ) 

From    thefe   inftances   we  heartily  agree   with   the    annonymous 


*  The  entire  epiftle  is  pablifhed,  by  Cotelerius  in  the  fecond  volume. 
S,  S.  Pa/rum  fjm  temjiortbus  aposiolkis  fioiutrunt ,  and  Irauilattd  into  EngliHi  by 
Archbifliop  Wake. — R^v. 

+  As  this  prayer  is  not  long,  and  as  it  is  the  wretched  fafliion  of  the  age 
.  to  defpife  the  taflc  and  talents  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  Englifh  rea- 
der may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  hira^ 
felf  how  properly  the  epithets  pious  arid  fublime  are  applied  by  our  author, 
-to  the  Cdmpofition  of  Polycarp. 

"  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  well-beloved  And  blefle^f 
.  Son  Jefus  Chri/t ;  .the  God  of  angels  and  powers,  and'of  every  creature,  and 
especially  of  the  whole  race  of  juft  men,  who  live  in  thy  pre  fence  :  I  give 
thee  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hafl  vouchfafed  to  bring  me  to  this  day,  and  to 
'this  hour ;  that  I  ftiould  have  a  part  in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  and  in 
the  cup  of  thy  fon  Chrifl,  to  the  refurreftion  of  eternal  life,  both  of  louJ  and 
body,  in  the  incorrupt  ion  of  the  (Holy  Ghofl  (ev  oc^oc^i^  imv^tACloq  aytou)': 
Among  which  may  I  be  accepted  this  day  before  thee,  as  a  fat  and  accep- 
table facrifice;  as  thou  the  true  God,  "with  whom  is  no  faKhood,  hafl  both 
before  ordained,  and  manifcited  unto  me,  and  alfo  bafl  now  fulfilled  it.  F©r 
this,  and  for  all  things  elfe,T  praife  thee,  I  blefs  thee,  I  glorify  thee  with  the 
eternal,and  heavenly  Jefus  Chrift  thy  beloved  fon ;  with  whom  to  thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghdft,  be  glory  both  now,  and  to  all  fucceeding  ages.    Amen.**  - 

/  Iraie^j  translatioft^ 

writer. 


/ 
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diionymous  author^,  that  fome  confirmation  is  derived  to  the  teilimony 
oflrenaeUs,  that  Polycarp  and  hisxiifciples  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
received  the  Ap^ocalypfeas  a  facred  book  ;  and  as  Polycarp  was  hinifelf 
a.dircipk  of  St.  John,  «  feems  to  us  that  his  teftimopy  otight  to  be, 
deciCve.  We  proccedj  however,  with  vMichaelis,  who  obferves 
that—       '"  \      ' 

**  Papias,  who  is  reprefented  .by  Eufebius  as  a  man  of  great  credulity, ' 
would  be  an  evidence  of  the  utmoit  importance  againfl  the  Apocalypfe>  if 
it  could  be  clearly  and  indifputably  proved,  that  be  had  never  quoted  it,  ' 
For  his  very  credulity,,  how  great  loever  it  might  have  been,  would,  rn  cafe 
be  reie6led  the  Apocalypfe,  iox-Teafe  the  weight  of  his  le(limony«     Paptas, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  lecond  century,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
the  founder  of  (he  Millenariap  fy  fiem  among  1  he  orthodox.     His  opinion' 
wafi,  that  iafcer  the  general  re(urre6lion,  Chrifl  iwoujd  reign  a  thoufand 
years  upon  earth  with. the  faithful :^and  it  was  this  opinion ;wblch  indueed 
Eufebius  to  afcribeto  him  the  charadler  of  credulity.     Now  it  is  certain,    - 
that  in  not  any  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  the  dodkineof  the  MiUetinittm  ' 
is  taught  in  exprefs  terms,  though  many  Miljeiiarians  have  pretendetj  ,th»t 
feveral  of  the  antient  prophets  have  fpoken  of  it.     But  in  the  Apocal^'pi^j, 
and  the  Apocalypfe  alone,  this  dodlrine  is  difcov^rabiei  if  we  take  all  the 
expreffions  ufed  in  the  20th  cha|>ler  in  a  ftrifliy  literal  tenfe :  and  this  is  the. ' 
chapter  op   which  all  the  Millenarian?  of  modern  ages  hkve  principally  ' 
grounded  their  opinions.     If  then  Papias,  the  father  6f  the  Milienariansy  ". 
who  made  it  like  wife  his  pai  ticu]ar  buttnefs  to  iflquire  inlO<  what  had  beei^  '^ 
faid  and  done  by  the  apoiiles,  has  never  quoted  the  Apocalypfe,  {ibis  filence*  T 
muft  imply,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the   fecond. century  the  Apocalypfe i  ♦ 
was  unknown  in  Afia  Minor,  which  is  equivalent  to  'its  not  then  exifUngr 
For  Papias  was  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  a  town  not  fkr  froib  Laodicea,  '^0  the 
angel  of  which,  church  one  of  the  feven  apocalyptical  ebiftles  Wasiiddrefed. 
Could  then  this  prophetical  book  have  remained  unknown  to  him,. if  it  had 
then  exiftedi  And  if  he  had  known  it,  would  he  harve  rcjefted  a  work 
which  would  have  been  the  heft  fupport ,  of  his  favourite  dodtnine  ?   And '    ' 
would  not  his  very  credulity  have  contributed  to  his  acceptance  of  it,  with- 
out fufiicient  examination  of  li,  even  though  it  had  not  been  genuii)e  I 
(Pp.  463 — 464.)  -  ,  •  _       . 

Would  not  the  reader  of  thTs  extraS  naturally  fupp6fe*that  the  works 
of  Papias  have  come  down  to  us,  and  that  in  fu^h  o^  them  as  treat  of 
the  Millennium  the  Apocalypfe  is  never  quoted?  The  truth,  however^ 
is,  that  of  the  writings  of  this  antient  fathei:  there  have  been  tranf*- 
mitted  to  us  only  a  few  very  fliort  fragments  quotrf  and  preferved  by 
Eufebius. 

*'  In  thefe  we  have -no  mention  of  the  Apocalypfe.  They  trpat  of  other 
ful^edls  ;  of  the  gofpeU  chiefly.  ;And  to  two  only  of  the  fobr  |{olpels  has 
Tapias  given  evidence.  Yet  no  one  has  doubte^  for  this  reafbh]  whether 
Papias. received  the  other  two.  Yet,  as  the  fubjed  on  v^hich 'Papias  was 
then  treating,  was  the  gofpel,  it  is  ftronger  evidence  agalnft  St.  John's 
go/pe1,  that  he  did  not  mention  that  gofpel,  than  that  he  omitted  to  write 
on  his  Apocalypfe  [is  againft  it].  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  quotations  . 
of  Papias  from  theepiftles-  of  the  New  Teftament.  It  is  faid  by  Eufebiu*  " 
that  Papias  quoted  from  the  fifft  of  Peter  and  the  lirft  of  John^  and  no  other 
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oTllie  tepiftles  are  mentioned  as  quoted  by  him.  Yet  no  notion  has  thence 
b^ea  entertained  by  the  learned,  that  he  rejected  Ihe  other  epiftles  of  the 
&cred  canon.  '  He  confirms  tfaofe  which  he  has  mentioned/'  fays  Lardner, 
'•without  prejudicing  the  reft." 

•'  Upon  the  (aine  footing  ftands  his  siUnce  cooccuining  the  Apo(i»lypfe. 
And  this  iilence^  in  thefe  fliert  fragments  ot  his  works,  would,  be  no  evi* 
denoe  againfi:  it,  even  if  we^had  no'  teftimony  tnat  he  received  it  as  holy 
writ  Bui  fuch  teftimoi«y  we  have  from  Andreas,  bilhop  of  Cacfaria,  who 
wrote  io  the  fiRh  century.  Michaelis  coUe6ls,  from  fome  expreffions  of 
Evifebitts,  that  Papias  had  no  where  cleared  up  the  important  que  [lion, 
^s^hfr  Jtim  the  Pteshyter,  wh»  also  lived  at  E/Uiexus,  'ujas  the  wnter  (f  the  Jjto- 
caljfpsu  But  bow  could  our  author  expect  (uch  determination  from  Papias, 
when  it  appears  tiiat  in  his  time  iho  queilion  was  nev^r  agitated }  Eofebius 
himlelC  in  (he  fourth  century »  fird  ftarted  it.  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  in 
th^ century  preceding,  had  meiUioned  fome  other  John,  ^%/ierhaJis  theauthor ; 
bit  even  he. does  not  mention  John  the  Ptesbyur,  Nor  is  there  any^  evidence 
tlfattt  was  afcribed  to  any  other  than  to  John  the  Apoffle;  by  any  orthodox 
writer  of  the  church,  during  the  firft  century  of  its  appearance  in  the  world.*' 
(Evidences,  &c.  ^p.  29-r-SO.) 

*The  fame  excellent  writer,  after  confutirig  fome  other  cavils,  of 
Etifebius  and  Michaelis  refpediiig  Papias,  concludes  his  fourth  letter 
ivith  two  arguments,  which,  added  to  the  teAimony  of  Andreas,  of 
Casfaria,  leave  not  in  our  minds  a  doubt  but  that  the  bifliop  of  Hier^*  ' 
jwlis  received  the  Apocalypfc.  For  thcfe  arguments,  however,  we 
TcUi  the  reader  to  the  letters  themfelves,  ahd  {hall  conclude  our  ob- 
fervacions  on  the  teftimony  of  Papias  with  the  words  of  the  able  -R^- 
nutrkgr  on  Micf^aelis's  IntroduSfion  to  the  New  Tejiament. 

**  H^  builds  aO  argument  (for  the  fpurioufnefs  of  the  Apocalypfe)  on 
^ufebius's  account  of  Papias ;  who  is  faid  to  reprefent  hin^  as  grounding  his 
doQrine  of  the  Mil}i  ujKium,  not  on' the  Bihle,  but  on  certain  expressions  of  Christ 
emd liis  4^ostks,  handec  ^ ^^^  fy  ^' ^^  ^^^^^^'^^'  I  am  utterly  unable  to  difco. 
ver>n. what  authority  ^1^^^  alFertion  is  made :  Eufebius  faw  no  fuch  conclu* 
lion;  Jbr  he  fpeaks  ot  the  Apocalypfe  in  tho  very  fame  chapter  without 
queftioning  its  authentic  ^^X*     ^^^  ^^^  words  in^  queflion  are,*  »  xou  h^/lmw, 

/4V(r]jxwf  u^ixivoi  fjLYi  ffvytucax:.  ^*.-. — '■*?  ei>vo<rlo>MM;  .^inyuo-fK  means  in  'general  i?o- 
counts'ofthe  ajiosHes^  not  exc*  ^^^^%  the  Bible,  or  any  part,  of  it,  as  the  Apo- 
calypfe; which  indeed  feera  **  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  words  which 
follow  ;-7-T<fe  £,  u7ro^BiyfjL<t<rt  vrpog  ^^^^''^  fMj<r%Kuf;  u^mfAtvx,  Eufebius  ufes  the  gene:» 
ral  expreflion,  becauie  Papias  affedted  to  have  learnt  as  much  by  word  of 
*  mouth  as  from  books.  Andreai  '  ^^  Caefarea  therefore  had  good  reafon  to 
confider  Papias  as  giving  teftimc    "3^  ^^  the  Apocalypfe.**     (Remarks,  &c. 

That  Juftin  Martyr,  Mclito  Irenasus^  and  Athenagoras,  received 
jjj^  ^  Apocalypfe  ;!s  canonical  fcrip^  "''^  ^'  admitted  by  Michaelis  j  but, 
as  t,   V^^*har  of  the  Letters  ts  M. .    ^^^1^  ohferves— 

ft  r.     Vhaspafled  ovpr  hi  filencc  the       evidence  to  be  found  in  that  va- 

fai/e      '     ^moant  of  ecxrlefiaftical  antiqu     '^^^T^J*^*^   Epistle    from    the 

4LLlrl^       ^  Chvrches,  wWch  felfttes  tt.    ®  f^fferings  of  their  martyrs  about 

*'*C4|^        •  ^«p-*»  ,  the 
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the  year  177,  80  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypfe.    We  are 
obiigtxlto  Eufebius  for  {Kefervingaconfiderable  part  of  this  letter,  in  which 
Lardner  has  remarked  this  paflage— AwXoyQw)'  tta  *^wa;  woy  av  uTay»i.     Thej 
are  the  very  words  of  the  Apocalypfe,  ch.  xiv.  4.  and  fo  peculiar  in  idea  - 
and  expc^^on,  as  evidently  to  be  derived  from  no  otlier  origin.*'    (Evi'-^ 
dencesj.&;c«  p.  34.)  ;, 

Our  anonymous  author  gives  two  other  quotations,  which,  added 
to  thft^  render  it  impoflibl6  to  doubt  but  that  the  Gallican  churches^ 
Hrhich  employed  the  writer  of  the  cpiftle  to  write  in  their  name,  re* 
•cived  the  Apocalypfe  as  divine  fcripturc. 

Michaelis  admits  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  undoubtedly  received  by ' 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertallian,  and  ' 
•*  with  their  evidence,"  he  fays,  "ends  the  fecond  century,"  But  he 
forgets  Apotlonius,  who  i$  rcprefented  by  Eufebius  as  fupporting 
the  Apocaly^ife ;  who  fufFered  martyrdom  about  the  year  186,  and. 
wkofe  teftimony,  as  the  author  of  the  letters  obferves,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  evidence.  .  * 

Thus  then  we  have,  in  the  firft  and  (ecpnd  centuries,  as  witnefies  * 
ftr  the  Apocalypfe,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Justint 
Martyr,  thdj  Gallic  Churches,  Iren^us,  Athenagoras^' 
Melito,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tbrtullian^  Theophilus, 
and  Apollonius;  whil ft  there  is  not  one  unexceptionable  witnefs 
produced  againft  it.  Marcian,  the  Gnoftic,  and  a  fe£l  called,  from 
their  antipathy  to  the  word  Xoyoj,  as  employed  to  denote  Chrift's 
divine  nature,  Alogt^  did  indeed  rejedl  it  as  they  rcjefked  other  book$ 
•f  facred  fcripture ;  but  the  rejedtion  of  the  Apocalypfe  by  Marciaa 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  pretenltons ;  for  it  is  the  teftimony  of  an  un- 
willing witnefs,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  in  circulation  before  the 
yi?ari275  whilft  the  reafoning  by  which  the  ^/^/i  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  the  work  of  Cerinthus  is  abfurd  and  contradidoiy.  Accord-  • 
ing  to  them  there  was  no  Chiiftian  church  at  Thyatira  when  the  Apo- 
calypfe firft  appeared  ;  and  yet  they  attribute  the  Apocalypfe  to  Ce- 
rinthus, who  was  contemporary  with  St.  John,  and  lived  in  Ephefus 
amidft  the  feven  churches !  ,      ^ 

In  the  third  century  Hippolitus  and  Origen,  two  of  the  brighteft 
luminaries  of  the  antient  church,  received  the  Apocalypfe  as  the  work 
of  St.  John  the  Apoflle,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  averfion  of  ; 
Origen  to  the  Millenarian  doSrines  mud  have  made  him  \<riUing,  as 
his  unrivalled  learning  and  acutenefs  made  him  able,  to  confute  its 
pretentions,  had  fuch  a  confutation  been  poffible.     To  this  weight  of 
evideoce  what  does  Michaelis  oppofe  \  Why,  nothing  but  the  tefti- 
mony of  Caius,  a  Roman  Prefbyter,  who  fpeaks  of  a;;  Apocalypfe,  - 
as  the  work  of  Cerinthus ;  but  that  Apocalypfe,  as  our  learned  pro-  . 
feSbr  himfelf  acknowledges,  was  in  maay  refpeds  different  from  the 
Apocalypfe  of  St,  John,  and  is  therefore  a  work  with  which  we  have 
no  concern.     Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Michaelis  wifhes  to 
prefs  into  his  caufe,  certainly  received  the  Apocalypfe  as  a  divinely  ^ 
infpired  book  ;'  ihough,  from  its  obfcurity  and  certain  pecuilarrties  of' 
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ilyle  ami  manner,  he  exprefles  fome  doubt,  as  he  fays  othefs  had  ex« 
preffed  before  hiro,  whether  it  was  v^ritten  by  St.  John  the  Evange- 
lift*     It  was  for  the  fame  rcafons — the  obfcmjty  of  the  ptiopbcciet 
ai)d  the  peculiarities  of  its  ftyle,  that  Eufebius  and  fonie  other  criticf 
ofhis  time  appear  to  have  doubted  whether  St.  John,  the  atrthor  of 
the  Gofpel,  could  have  been  likewife'the  author  of  the  Apoealy't>fe  ; 
but  no  one,  hdw^ever.  deiirous  of  invalidating  the  auti^ity  of)  the 
book,  has  ever  produced  any  exfernai  eviderue  to  fuit  his  purpofel     Itt 
has  indeed  no. place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  (acred  books  pub^Uhed  by 
xCyrrl  of  Jerufaleih,  and  the  council  of  Laodjcea ;   but  tliefe  cata- 
logues contain  only  what  was  to  be  generally  nad  in  the  church4$^* 
omitting  the  lApocalypfe  as  the  Church  of  England  has  hkewife4>mit* 
t^  it  in  the  calendar  which  appoints  the  ordinary  leflons  for  thedaity« 
fcrvice  throwgh  the  year.     •'  That,  fo  n>yfterious  a  book,  eifpecially. 
after  theabufeoif  it  in  the  controverfy  concerning  the, Millennium,) 
fi}0uld  have  raifed  doubts  in  the  minds  of  fome,  ought  not  to  fnrprife. 
tis»^  The  church  at  large  certainly  decided  for  it."     (Remarks,  &c* 

Intimately  coxincAed  with  the  external  evidence  of  the  authenticfty 
©f  the  Apocalypfe,  is  the  time  at  whiqh  it  was  writtea  ;  for  if  it  was 
Bot  publifhed  before  the  year.(^6.or  9.7,.  no  notice  could  .b?  taipen  of. 
it  by  Clement  o£JR.ome,  or.  the  apoftolical  Hermes^  both  of  whom, 
probably,  and  the  former  certainly,  wrote  before  that  period*  In  this 
cafe  too,  a  writer  of  the  fecond  century  becomes  a  much  more  impor* 
tant  evidence  than  hexould  have  b^n,  had  the  Apocalypfe  been  tm 
circulatioa  feventy  years,  fooner,  as  fome  have  fiippofed.  Michael i» 
enumerates  fix  different  opinionsi  which  have  been  held  with  refpedl  ta 
the  date  of  the  Apocalypfe. 

1.  ^'  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  written  in  the  retgit 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  2.  Others  refer  it.to.'lhe  reign  et  Nero.  $1 
Others  leave  it  undetermined  whether i  tA.  was  written  undef  Claadius  or 
Neroi  but  contend  that  it  was  written  before  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and' 
before  the  Jewifti  war.  4.  According  to  the  ufual  opinion,  it  vvas  writteni 
In  thenreign  of  Domitian.  5.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  reigp  of  Trajaa* 
e;A'o  that  of  Hadrian/'    (P.  519.>  "    .^ 

Michaelis  eafily  demoliflies  the  firft  of  thefe  opink>ns,  and  fiiews  oi» 
how  flender  evidence  the  fecond  refts,  though  it  was  adopted  by  the 
immortal  Newton.    The  third  he  feems  himfcif  to  prefer  to  all  the 


/  ♦  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  Laodicean  Catalogue  is  indif- 
putable;  for  the  canon  in  which  it  is  given,  begins  thus; — "  Thatpfaim^ 
compofed  by  private  perfons,  or  uncauonical  books,  ought  not  to  be 
KB  AD  IN  THE  CHUiicu. ;  but  Only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tejftament.  What  books  of  the  Otn  Testament  must  bb  read; 
Get^slsy  ExBdus,  &c.  Of  the  New;  year  Gosfiels,  Acts  vf  tlie  J/t^stles^  seven 
€aMic  Ehisiks,  and  fourteen  of  St.  Paul/^  which  are  euumerated  as  they  are 
received  m  oar  ehirrch.— -J^^zrw^'i  Translahm 

Others, 
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others,  rabouring  to  prove  that  it  is  fupported  by  the  tcftlmony  of 
IreoasuSy  whofe  words  he  thinks  have  betfn  generally  mtfutiderftbdd. 
He  fays,  incieed,  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  firtt  opinions  mu^bc 
idopted  by  thofe  who  confidcr  the  Apocalypfe  as  an  infpired  bcpplcj 
for  thus  only  fhall  we  be  enabled  to  fhew  that  its  firft  prophecies  wer^ 

fulfilled  in  a  (hort  time.     But  -  t 

'  .     ,  "  - 

"  If  it  be  conddered  as  a  mere' human  <:ompofttion,  il  maybe  either 
afcribed  to  Ceriolhus  [this  is  utterly  ixnpoffible]  or  attributed  to  feme  un«» 
kaowo  writer  who  liv«d  betweeo  i^e  time  of  Papias  and  that  of^Juftin 
Mfirtyr*  Jn.tlie  latter  cafe  iLihight  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. But  if  it  be  really  a  fiargery,  if  it  1  contains  prophecies  of  the  Jewifli 
war  giade  after  the  events  therafelves  had* taken  place,  we  have  reasm  /• 
nmder  that  ike  author  did  not  ^rophtcy  more  circumstanttdll)/,  and  that  lie  apptart 
1'^        it  little  acquainted  v)ith  the  events  (f  tJie  war  J*     (P.  528.) 

I  This  is  indeed  fo  wonderful  that  no  man  can  fuppofe  that  the  Apo- 

calypfc  was  written  after  the  deftru£lion  of  Jerufaleipj  and  at  the  fame^ 
time  intended  by  its- author  to  contain  prophecies,  as  by  St.  John,^of 
the  Jewifh  wars !  It  (s  equally  ioipoijible  to  believe  that  it  was  written^ 
with  whatever  intention,,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;^  for  we  have  feen 
it  plainly  referred  to  by  Ignatius,  who  fuffcred  martyrdom  in  the  reiga 
of  Trajan.  But  the  date  of  the.  Apocalypfe  has  been  fo  completely 
afcertained  by  the  author  of  The  Letters  to  Mr.  Marjh^  that  we  (hall 
be  greatly  furprized  indeed,  if  we  ever  again  fee  the  otieftidn  agitated^ 
I  This  learned  writer,  after  demolifting  the  three  opinions  iirft  ftated 
\        by  Michaelis,  proceed*  thus -in  fupport  of  the  fourth. 

.  "  Irenaeus  was  born,  according  to  his  own  accouni.  In  the  age  imme«r 
diately  fucceeding  that  in  which  the  viiions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  feen; 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  as  his  name  and  language  import,  and  probably 
an  Afiatic  JGreek,  lor  he  was  an  auditor  of  Polycarp,  who  had  been  an  au- 
ditor of  St.  John  the  Apoftle,  hy  whom  Irenaeus  wMiftantly  affirms  the  Apo- 
calypfe to  have  been  written.*  Accordingly,  when i (Ire n«fl8.fpeakls  upon 
fuch  fubje^ls  as  concern  the"  external  evidence  of  ihc  church,  he  appeals 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  has  advanced  to  Polycarp,  and  to  others,  who,  hs 
fays^  had  feen  the  Apoftle  John.  He  appeals  alio  iq  the  Afiatic  Churches, 
in  which  he  ^.ppears  to  have  been  educated.  Whervsremoved  from  Aiig; 
into  Gaul,  where,  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pothin us,  he  became  biihOpof 
Lyons,  he  kept  up  a  correfpondence  wifh  the  brethren  of  the  Afiatic 
Churches,  from  whom  he  would  receive  the  moft  geni^ine  information  then 
to  be  obtained  concerning  the  A^pocalypfe.  He  was  in  his  own  chara^fl^ 
the  moft  learned,  pious,  prudent^  and  vennrable^  prelate  of  the  age  iri 
which  he  Iryed.  He  wrote  largely  in  defence  of  the  truth;  and  it  has  been* 
a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Church,  tha(  he  feaied  his  ^teftimohy  with  bis 
blood.  * '  - 

*'  Here  then  is  a  witQ^fs^  far  furpafiing  in  authority  and  credibility,   any 

V  .         '  ... 


!' 
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The  author  fironi.  whom  this  extra^  is  quoted,  refif  Ts,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  to  the  precife  book  and  chapter  where  every  thing  witl  b«  fouiid^ 
vvhich  he  affirms  to  h^ve  b^en  f^jd  by  IreD£i^u««  ,■  * 
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that  has  hitherto  been  produced.*  Accordingly  his  evidence  and  no  other 
has  been  received  by  the  writers  neared  to  his  time,  and>  with  the  vety 
few  exceptions  that  have  now  been  produced,*  by  the  uniVerlal  Church* 
And  until  thefe  days  there  has  not  been  the  lead  doubt  of  the  import  of  his 
Evidence ;  no  one  has  feen  occafion  to  interpret  his  words,  otherwife  thaii 
according  to  their  obvious  and  received  meaning — t/iat  the  visions  of  the  A/ipca-' 
lyfise  were  seen  in  the  times  of  Domiiian,  But  fince  a  novel  interpretation  of 
thefe  words  has  now  been  attempted,  in-order  to  prefs  them  into  the  fervicc 
of  a  preconceived  opinion,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  produce  them. 

'*  Irenasus,  fpeaking  of  the  myflica)  name,  aicribed  to  Anti-*Chrift  m  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocafypfe,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  its  intetpreta-* 
tion,  adds  u  ^e  i^fi  ayo&^PayJoy  sv  tw  mv  xai^v  Kin^\n\ia^ot,h  to  ovo^  tovIo,  h*  EXfivou  ar' 
)  f^^E^  Tov  xec*  Tftv  MCOKotXv^iv  lei;^«K»1o;.  Oime  ya^  X£9  ttoXXou  .;^^ycu  lat^mf  aXX» 
r^E^  »rt  Tiff  ii^iTE^a;  ytnc^y  v^  ro  teXo;  riff  Ao^dtayiu  oc^X'^^ '  which  is  thus  lite* 
rally  tranflated—r^w/  if  it  had  been  Jirofer,  that  this  nev^  should  he  openly  pro^ 
claimed  in  this  present  time,  it  ivould  have  been  told  even  iy  him  who  saw  the  Re^ 
velation.  For  it  was  not  seen  a  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  age  {or  genC" 
rat ior),' toward  the  end  of  Domitiart*s  reign, 

**  Thefe  words  are  ^iain  and  unequivocal ;  no  variety  of  interpretation 
of  them  arofe  during  nxteen  hundred  years,  in  which  they  were  read  by 
the  Church :  and,  inoeed,  the  only  doubt  concerning  them  mw  is,  ', what  is 
it  that  Irenaeus  affirms  to  have  been  seen  in  Domitian's  reign  ?"  What  does 
the  v^xb  seen  refer  to,  and  agree  with  *  What  is  the  nominative  cafe  under- 
llood  to  the  verb  \»^^  ?  Now,'  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Greek 
fcholar,  unbiafled  by  any  favourite  opinion,  can  poilibly  fuppofe  that' the 
verb  Eft>faOn,  *  was  fcen'  can  be  referred  to  any  other  nominative  than 
ff  «9roxaXi;4^tf.  •  The  Revelation.'  But  it  is  not  a  matter  wherein  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  required  to  enable  us  to  decide.  Plain 
^common  fenfe  is  [fufficientj  to  fupply  what  is  wanting.  And  no  perfon 
pofleffed  of  that  valuable  qualification,  can  read  this  paffage  tranflated  li- 
terally into  any  lan^page,  without  perceiving  that  the  thing  reprefented  to 
be  seen  in  the  latter  claufc,  mufl  be  the  fame  as  was  faid  to  hav^  been  feen 
in  the  former.  The  (atne  verb,  ufed  fo  nearly  with  a  relative,  muft  refer 
to  the  fame  noun,  Otherwife,  there  is  no  dependence  on  common  lan- 
guage; and  we  mufl",  in  all  oilr  writings,  be  driven  to  ulie  the  repetitions  in 
yogue  with  the  lawyers;  and  Irenseus,  if  he  were  to  write  in  modern 
times,  mufl  be  rnflrucled  to  fay,  after  the  word  Revelation,  not  it  was  feen 
jbut  the  aforesaid  Revelation  was  leen."  (The  Evidences,  &c.  Pp.  14,  15,  \6,* 

This  re^foning  is  unanfwcrable,  and  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Apocalypfe  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  the  year 
96  or  97  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  teftimonies  which  we  have  in 
favour  of  its  authenticity,  in  the  fecgnd  and  third  centuries,  are  en- 
titled to  even  greater  credit  than  an  equal  number  of  teilimonies  in 

*ThefeareEpiphanius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  on  whofe  autho- 
rity alone  the  Apocalypfe  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  and  the  anonymous  fubfcr  ption^to  the  Syuac  ver- 
<jon  of  the  Apocalypfe,  which  fays,  that  it  was  written  duripg  the,  reign  of 
Irfero. 

+  Qrotljis,  Newton,  and  Mk'haelist 


\ 


^♦^'^     -V.M»« 
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tBe  fame  centuries  in  favojui!  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's  epiftles.  Nowy 
we  h^ive  feen  that  in  thefe  two  centuries  there  is  in  favour  of  the  A po- 
calypfe  a  whole  cloud  of  the  mofl  refpe£lable  withefles,  with  not  a 
Jingle  tiftimony  agalnji  it^  but  thofe  of  Marcian  and  the  Jiogi  !  Yet 
Michaelis  affirms,  that  when  we  place  in  one  fcale  the  writers  who 
either  knew  nothing  of  it^  or  rejected  it,  and  in  the  other,  thofe  who 
received  it,  the  balance  will  remain  \i\  equipoife;  and  that  the  quef-- 
tion  of  its  authenticity  and  divine  infpiration  mufti)e  decided  at  laft  , 
by  the  internal  evidence  familhed  by  the  book  itfelf ! !  \  ^ 

Into  his  difquifitions  on  the  internal  evidence  our  limits  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  enter.  The  author  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Mar(h  has  faiths 
iuliy  accompanied  him  through  them,  and  {hewn  that  in  the  objec* 
tions  urged  from  the  obfcurity  of  the  predictions,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  apocalyptic  ftyle,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not;  more  than 
overruled  by  the  irrefiftibje  force  of  the  externarevidence.  To  thefe 
letters  therefore  we  refer  the  reader,  confident  that,  if  he  perufe  them 
with  the  attention  and  impartiality  which  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
]t&.  demands,  his  faith  in  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  Apocalypfe 
will  not  be  fhaken  by  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  difplayed  by  Mi* 
chaelis.  Nay,  with-thefe  letters^at  hand  to  guard  him  from  error,  he 
ihay  read  with  great  advantage  to  himfelf,  the  objedions  which  are 
urged,  from  internal  evidence,  to^the  divine  infpiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypfe. Of  thefe  objections,  fome  are  indeed  artful  and  unfair,  and 
fome,  at  firft  right,>  appear  frivolous  \  but  nowhere  have  we  feen  more  -^ 
perfpicuoufly  ftated  the  qualifications  requifite  to  a  fucccfsful  in- 
terpreter of  that  myilerious  book.  *  -   \ 

"  In  the  firft  place,"  (ays  Michaelis,  "every  man  who  attenJpts  to  cora»-  / 
ment  on  a  work  muft  be  complete  mailer  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  Now  the  Apocalypfe,  though  written  in  Greek,  is'  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  Hebraiim^.  Its  language  is  figurative,  and  the  figures  have  re- 
ference to  Jewirti  cuftoms ;  and  the  whole  work  has  manilieitly  the  form 
and  manner  of  an  Oriental  compofition.  Confequently  an  interpreter  of  the 
Apocalypfe  muft,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  unite  a  knowledge  bolh 
df  the  Oriental  larjguages  and  of  Oriental  antiquities  3  for  mere  Hebrew 
phrlofophy,  or  fuch  as  is  derived  only  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  uftt  of  a  Webrew  Lexicon,  is  infufficient.  But  (he  commentators 
on  the  Apocalypfe,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  taken  the  lead,  aifd  liave  fet 
the  faftiion.lo  others,  have  for  the  moft  part  been  very  deficient  in  this  ne- 
cefta^y  qualification,  and  moreover  have  been  biailed  with  prejudices,  which 
are  not  well  adapted  to  a  difcovery  of  truth,"     (P.  505.) 

"  A  fecond  qualification,  which  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypfe  ought 
to  poftefis,  is  a  tafte  for  poetry  ancl  painting  >  for  in  the  Apocalypfe,  not- 
withftanding  its  uncouth  Greek,  we  meet  with  very  fine  dcfcription.  But 
when  a  vifion  is  well  reprefented,  the  rules  of  poetry  and  painting  are  ufa- 
ally  obferved,  and  confequently  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  arts  is  requifite, 
in  order  to  underftand  the  reprefentation.  Thus,  if  a  painter  defigned  to 
reprefent  a  dream,  occafioned  by  the  particular  interpofition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, he  wnuld  paint  an  angel  (landing  by  the  bed  of  the  perfon  who 
hq^  the  dream :  and  this  he  might  do,  without  Intending  to  fignify,  as  a  dog- 
■J,  D  4  matical 
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matical  Iruth,  that  an  aiigel  in  a  bodily  (hdjpe  really  <Iercended  to  that  per^ 
ibn,  and  inlpired  the  dream.  In  hke  manner  the  angels,  which  a6\  Ibcoi;- 
iiderable  a  part  in  the  Apocalypfe,  may  be  conlidered  as  poetical  imagery, 
udefs  we  fuppofe'that  its  author  intended  to  convert  into  articles  of  faith 
.the  fabulous  notions  of  the  Tews,  that  every  land  and  every  element  had  its 
peculiar  ^ngel.  This  is  only  one  inftance  out  of  many,  which  might  beal-, 
ieged.  But  among  the  commentatc^rs  on  the  Apocaljpfe,  where  QiaiKwe 
iind  one  ^,  who  had  a  proper  taRe  fur  the  explanation  of  poetical  reprefen*' 
tatiun?''  (P.  50.7.)  ' 

"  The  third  and  moft  important  requifite  is  a  complete  knowledge  of  hi^ 

(ory,  erpecially  the  hiflory  of  Alia.     A  general  knowledge  of  hiltory  is  by 

no  means  (ufficient;  it  miift  be  a  knowledge  which  delcends  to  the  moli 

minute  particulars ;  for  a  prophefy,  in  which  neither  perfon  nor  place  i? 

named,  we  can  underftand  only  by  knowing  the  diftinguithing  circumftan- 

ces  of  thole  events  to  which  it  relates.       ■  But  the  commentators  on  the 

ApQcalypfe  are  fo  far  from  having  poifefied  a  complete  knowledge  of  hif- 

tory,  that  the  gt-eatefl  part  of  them  have  dilplayed  only  a  moderate  (liare  of 

it.     Vitringa  will,  perhaps,  be  mentioned*  as  ah  exception  ;  but  among  the 

commentators  on  the  Apocalypfe  vye  can  reckon  only  one  Vitringa,  and 

even  Vitringa's  hiftorical  knowledge  was  not  fufficiently  extenfive-     The 

ancient  hiftory  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl.is  foreign  to  ouf  prefent  purpofc  { 

and  the  hiftory  of  the  fevcnteen  laft  centuries  was  underdood  by  Vitringail 

in  its  full  ej^lent,  only  fo  far  as  it  relates  tp  Europe.     But  we  cannot  expe6i 

that  prophecies,  addrefled  to  feven  conunonities  in  Afia  Minpr,  (bould  be 

fulfilled  only  in  Eurofie,  or  in  the  Lattn  Church,     Chriflianity  floOriHied  under 

the  Eaftern,  as  well  as  under  the  Weftern,   Emperors ;  it  was  propagated 

likewifein  Arabia,  in  Perfia,  in  the  Great  Tart^ry,  from  the  Cafpian  lea  to 

,th^  borders  of  China,  and  even  in  China  itfelf     A/ia  has  been  the  feat  of  the 

naofl  important  revolutions  vvith  which  the  hiftory  of  Chriflianity  is  dofety 

conneded.     In  Afia  was  founded  the  religion  of  Mohammed;  and  out  of 

Afia  emerged  the  Saracpns,  the  Turks, and  the  Tartars.     Whjoever,  there- 

.  fore,  is  not  acquainted  witti  the  Conft^ntinopolitap  and  Afiatic  hiftories  of 

thefe  nations,  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  b«pome  an  interpreter  of  the  Apo*i 

f^alypfe.'     But  among  all,  who  have  ventured  to  interpret  it,  notr^one  call 

boaft  of  this  thorougii  acquaintance;  and  the  principal  realon  is,  that  the 

bell  accounts  ©f  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars,  are  contajned 

in  Syriac  and  Arabic  authors,  which  very  few  hiftorians  can  read  in  th^ori- 

final,  and  of  which  vye  haye  either  no  tranilations  at  all,  or  not  fuch  as  aq 
iftorlari  can  appfcal  to'^s  an  original  document. 

'*  Further,  as  moft  men  are  acquainted  v^ith  the  hiftory  of  their  ovfti 
country,  ^nd  this  hiftory  always  appears  of*  fo  nyich  the  importance,,  ir^. 
proportion  as  we  knovy  the  lels  of  the  hiftory  of  other  countries,  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  Apocaiypfeihave  fought  at  home  for'the  completion  of  its 
prophecies ;  and  a^  prophetical  defcriptions,  without  either  names  or  dates« 
fire  applicablf  to  various  events,  each  interpreter  l)as  found,  ii)  a  great  par^ 


♦  B'ftiop  Hurd  cannot  bfe  properly  called  a  commentator  on  the  ^Apoca-' 
Jypfe;  but  he  hag  attempted,  in  his  Wafburtonian  Leflures,  an  explana- 
,  tlt)n  of  fome  parts  of  it ;  and  he  certainly  poiTcfJes  a  tafte  fof  the  explana- 
tion of  poetical  reprefentatipn.—Rev,  "   '      \    . 
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of  the  Apocalypfe,  the  hiflory  of  his  own  country  *.  And  when  we  con(i- 
derdiat  (he  pallion  for  this  mode  of  interpiletation  has  been  varioufly  niodt- 
iied,  fometime&by  religious  zeal  and  a  fpirit  of  perfecution,  at  other  tiroec 
b/ a  tenfe  of  oppreflion,  and  enmity  to  the  ruling  Church,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  Commentaries  ol  the  Apocalyj^fe  have  affumed  fuch  various 
/hapes,  that  what  is  affirmed  as  indilputably  true  in  the  one,  is  as  flatlj^ 
con(radi6led  in  the  other."  ( Pp.  5 1 0— 5 11.)  .  _  ..       "^ 

If  ihefe  refleftions  be  juft,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  incon't 

tfovertibly  juft,  it  follows  that  no  illiterate  man  can,  without  the 

greatefl  arrogance,  obtrude  hi§  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypfe  oa 

the  public  ;.  and  that  the  interpretations  of  men  of  even  more  than  or- 

jdinary  learning  mud  often  be  falfe,  and  when  tnie,  befometimes  tme 

by  accident.     But  it  followSx  likewife,  as  the  author  of  the  Utters  t» 

A        Mr.  Marjh   has  obferved,  that  the  objeftion,  deduced  by  Michaelia 

[  from  the  obCcurity.  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  contradidlory  exponttoi^ 

pf  them  by  different  commentators,  falls  to  the  ground;  for,tbe  pro^ 

pbecies  are  particularly  o'bfcure,  only  becaufe  thofe  who  have  hither* 

to  attempted  to  interpret  them,  have  not  been  qualified  for  fo  arduooi 

atafk.  1 


I 

^ 


,f 


"  We  cannot  know  what  ages  of  Chriflianity  are  yet  to  come ;  in  what 
manner  the  predi6lions/)f  the  book  may  yet  be  fiiifilfed ;  nor  what  portion 
pfthe  Divine  Spirit,  or  of  human  knowledge,  may  be  granted  to  expUift 
it.  The  prophecies,  now  dark,  may  to  future  generations  become  **  a  fl>t 
ping  light,"  and  the  apocalyptical  predi6lions  rendered  dear  by  their  conj^ 
pletion,  ferve  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  Chriliian  faith,  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  militant  Church.  Difficulties  are  found  in  the  obrhrufer  parts  of 
every  kindof  fpeculative  knowledge.  Every  lludy  has  its  dark  recedes,  not 
thitherto  penetrable  by  human  wit  or  inrluflry.  Tliefe  apocalyptic  proplieciet 
are  the  deeper  (peculations  in  the  fludy  of  divinity.  And  are  we  to  be  (ur- 
prifed,  that  men  meet  with  difficulties  here,  men  whofe  bold,  prying  inlb- 
'|ence,  is  checked  in  the  paths  of  every  fciencfi,  by  the  incomprchenlible 
greatnels  of  the  works  of  God !"  (Evidences,  &c.  p.  74,) 

We  have  now  exhibited  to  our  readers  as  comprehenfive  a  view  of 
what  is  contained  in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the-New  Tejtamenty  as 
"  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  give  ;  a  much  more  comprehenfivc  view 
indeed  than  has  been  given  by  any  of  our  brother  journalifts,  or  than 
has  probably  been  reliftied  by  fuch  as  turn  over  our  pages,  only  for 
amufement|  or  to  difcover  what  is  daily  pafflng  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  But  this  %york  is  not  one  of  thofe  fugitive  publications  which 
arc  talked  9f  f9r  a  ;ime,  ^nd  tl^en  defervedly  negle£ied  for  ever.     If 


♦  This  may  be  true  of  thcvQeinn^n  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypfe,^  but  i^ 
is  not  true  of  the  moft  celebrated  interpreters  of  that  book,  who  have  flou- 

iilhed  in  England,  and  been  members  of  the  Church.  They  have,  indeed, 
or  the  m«lt  part,  found  Anti-Chrill  in  Rome,  and  of  courfe' applied  the 
prophecies  to  the  hiflory  of  the  )Veftern  Churchy  but  they  l^avc  not  eon- 
fined  thefc  to  (be  Chufcl^  9f  England.  : 

will 
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uriil  obtain  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Clergyman  Irho  is  really 
^ilroCis  of  iinderftanding  thofe  facred  oracles^  from  which  every  thing 
mod  be  deduced  that  he  inculcates  on  his  audience  as  necefllary  to  fzU 
ration.  It  contains,  indeed,  many  things  of  which  we  highly  difap- 
prove  ;  but  it  contains  much  more  entitled  to  our  warmeft  praife  ;  and 
h  is  oo  this  account  that  we  have  dwelt  on  it  fo  long,  and  entered  into 
its  naerits  aod  demerits  fo  minutely.  We  fee)  it  to  be  our  duty  to  re- 
tommend  it  to  all  who  are  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  theology  ;  but  it  is 
likewifc  our^fduty  to  caution  them  not tO'fufFer themfelves  tobeondoty 
influenced  by  the  authority,  defervedly  great,  of  the  karhcd  author, 
ifid  his  ftill  more  learned  commentator. 

'  '^  Let  them  learn,  at  an  early  Aage  of  their  prog refs,  what  queftionft  are 
ptrmory,  and  vrliat  fecondary ;  and  not  proceed  to  a  minute  coolideration  of 
ifac  btler,.  till  they  are  well  edabhljiied  in  the  firft  principleir  and  lading 
trtythsof  the  farmer;  and  have  acquired  the  habi(  oPduly  appreciating  the- 
various  dirca(rion»  which  may  be  thrown  in  their  waj,  lelt  otherwife  they  be 
oniimely  involved  in  numberlefs  difticolties  and  iin|(h  iB  endlefs  doobts.** 
f  Remarks  m  Michaelis^s  Introduction,  ^c.  p,  ^2,) 

Thefe  are  judicious  reflexions  \  and  tiideed  the  whole  pampbkt,  of 
which  they  conflitute  a  parr,  is  fo  maiflerly  a  performance,  that  we 
fecommend  the  purchafe  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Letters  to  M.  Metrflt^ 
to  every  purchafer  of  Michaelis's  Introdudion  to  the  New  Teftament. 
They  fupply,  in  fome  degree,  the  >yant  of  the  editor's  notes  on  the 
fecond  part  of  that  work ;  though  we  hope,  that,  notwithftanding 
them,  thofe  notes  will  not  be  for  ever  withheld  from  the  public. 
There  is  yet  ample  room  for  an  additional  volume  by  Mr,  Marfli ; 
and  if  he  fubjoiii  to  ii  a  copious  Index,  he  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  a  work,  wh!ch>  thbugh  it  ought  to  be  read  once,  at  leaft, 
with  the  utmc^fl  care  by  evtry^di\(ine,i  will  be  found  chiefly  ufeful  as  a 
work  to  be^occafionally  confulte^. 


Sffays  in  a  ferlts   of  Letters  to  a  Friendy  on  the  following  fuhje  51  s.     if  ^ 

On  a  man* 5  writing  Memoirs  of  himfelf     2.  On  Decijionof  Cha^  I 

Toiler*     7.    On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic.     4.    On 
fome  of  the  caufes  hy  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered 
lets  acceptable  to  perfons  of  cultivated  Tajle,     By  John  Fofter,     £       -^ 
Vols.     i2mo.     Pi  ice  7s.     Pp.  507.     Longman  and  Co.     1805. 

WE  opened  ^hefe  volumes  with  no  very  fanguine  expe£lations  of 
inftruflion  or  of  amufement :  becaufe  we  remembered  how  much 
flupid  traft  had  formerly  met  us  under  the  title  of  Essays.  But  we 
liad  proceeded  only  a  very  little  way  when  we  found  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  at  leaft,  our  prejudices  were  ill  founded.  To  declare 
at  once,  our  opinion  of  this,  book  ;  we  mud  fay  that  we  have  feldosn 
perufed  any  publication  with  more  pleafure.  We  do  not  piean  that 
every  fentiment  of  the  author  meets  our  approbation ;  for  he  holds 
Ibmepofltions  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  as  will|  by  and  bycf,  ap- 
pear 
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pear.    He  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  moft  maftcrly  writer';  per- 

fpicuous,   acute,    profound,    an'd  eloquent.     He  appears,    in  every 

jMge,  the  warm  fupporter  of  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind  ;  he  write* 

with  a  degre©  of  fe^jling  and  energy  which  is  highly  Captivating.     His 

ftyle  (witlv  fom«  very  few  exceptions)  is  uncommonly  excei lent,     it 

is  chafte,  ornamented,    and  often  fublime.      His   ftock  of  pleaiing 

imagery,  and  his  richnefs  of  illudration,   are  fo  various  that  we  hardly 

know  an  author  by  whomi  he  is,  in  thefe  refpecti>,  furpafied.     We  are 

forry  that  he  has  not  given  us  any  chie  by  which  to  know  his  profcf- 

fionor  rank  in  life.     He  would  do  honour,  undoubtedly,  to  any  rank 

or  profeffion.     From  fom,e  circumftances  which  will  appear  in  the 

courfeof  our  remarks,  we  hawe  been  led  to  fuppofe^that  he  belongs  to 

that  denomination  of  ChriAians  who  call  themfelves  of  the  CanneSi^m 

0f  Wesley,  ,  ,      » 

The  firft  of  ihefe  Eflays  is  very  valuable.  The  author's  idea  is  xhat  a 

man  (hould  ^rite,  for  his  own  ufe,  an  accurate  and  faithful  account  of 

the  great  outlines  of  his  life,  particularly  of  thofe  circum(^ances  which 

have  made  his  opinions,  fentiments,  and  habits  what  they  now  are. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  a  retrofpective  review  as  this  would 

be  highly  ufcful,     But,  there  are  difficulties  in  ;he  Way  of  exeCutirIg; 

it  which  Mr.  Fofter  does  not  overlo6k.     The  following  remarks  are 

exceedingly  impreflive. 

**  One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  the  propoiaJ 
tafk,  will  have  been  caufed  by  (he  extreme  deficiency  of  that  felf  phlerva- 
tion  which,  to  any  extent,  is  no  common  employment  either  of  youth  of 
[of]  any  later  age.  Men  realize  their  exigence  in  the  furrounding  objedf 
tjiat  ad  upon  them,  and  form  the  interests  of  lelf,  rather  than  in  that  veiy  self^ 
that  interior  being  which  is  thus  aded  upon.  So  that  this  being  itfelf,  witk 
its  thoughts  and  feelings^  as  dillincl  &om  the  objects  of  thofe  thoughts  an4 
feelings,  but  rarely  occupies  its  own  deep  and  patient  a,tteiition.^  Me« 
airry  their  minds  as  they  carry  their  watches,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
mechanifm  of  their  movements,^ and  quite  content  with  underflandtng  tlic 
Utile  exterior  circle  of  things  to  >vhich  the  pafeons  like  indexes,  are  point- ^ 
ing'.  They  are  like  perfons  looking  at  the  enlightened  world  through  a 
crevice  of  a  dark  room.  Knowledge  of  lelf  can  be  gained  only  by  a  vi- 
gilant attention  to  felf.  A  man  might  have  lived  an  age,  and  traverfed  a 
continent,  minutely  exploring  its  curiofities,  and  interpreting  the  half-obli- 
terated characters  on  its  monuments,  unconlcious,  the  while,  of  a  procefl 
operating,  on  his  own  mind,  to  in^prefs  or  erafe  cliaracteri(Tics  of  much 
more  importance  to  him  than  all  the  figured  brafs  or  marble  that  £uro[}e 
contains.  After  having  explored  many  a  cavern  or  dark  ruinous  avenue, 
he  may  have  left  undetected  a  darker  recefs  in  his  character.  He  may. 
liave  converfed  with  many  people,  in  different  languages.  On  numberlefs 
fubjects,  but  have  neglected  the  inquifitive  converlations  with  himfelf,  by* 
lyhich  his  whole  moral  being  (hould  have  been  kept  con'tinually  difclofcdti^ 
his  view."     (Vol.  I.  Pp.  8—10).      . 

.  Thefe  EiTays  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend-,  for  which  form 
the  author  apologizes  in  an  advert! fement ;  but  we  do  not  perceive' 
that  the  fubject  \%  at  all  hurt,  by  being  put  into  this  form.     Among 
X  the 
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the  4i$t^r^nt  chara^ers  which  come  vnde/  \kh  review,  his  remarks  on 
that  rrtoft  daring  of  beings  *'  a  contemner _  of  Gp4^*  are  fuch  as,  we 
think^  even  thc;inHJel  gr  profligate  could  not  read  without  emotioOt 
With  regard  to  the  forojer  he  thus  addreffes  his  friend. 

*'  If  you  were  fo  unacqaainted  with  mankind  that  this  characteT  might 
be  announced  to  you  as  a  rare  or  lingular  phenomenon,  your  conjectures  at 
the  i^rocefs  4hrou*gh  wbich  lhe.,mind  has  been  conducted  would  tend  to- 
ward fomething  marveito^s.  You  might  expect  for  one  thing,  to  behold 
the  macks  of  an  extraordinary  antiquity,  as  the  longed  age  wo^Id  feem 
ileedj'ul  to  have  matured  fuch  iupreme  and  awful  heroilto.  Surely  the  crea- 
ture that  thus  lifts  his  voice,  and  ^defi(!^s  all  invifibie  power  within  the  pof-. 
libilties  of  infinity,  challenging  whatever  unknown  being  ipay  hear  him» 
and  may  appVojviatc  that  title  of  Almighty  wbich  is  pronounced  hi  fcorn,  to 
evince  his  exigence,  if  he  Will,  by  his  vengeance,  was  not  as  yeflerday,  a^ 
littie  child,  that  would  treipble  and  cry  at  the  approach  of  anjnfignihcant 
reptile* 

"  Put,  indeed,  it  is  heroifrn  no  l^mger,  if  he  knows  that  there  is  no 
Qpd.  The-anjazement  then  turns  on  that  great  procefs  hy  which  a  man? 
^uldgrow  to  the  piercing  aini  immenfe  intelligence  that  cap  know,  or 
Without  niatcblefs' prelum ption  aifume,  that  there  is  no  God.  What  ages 
snd,  what  lights  ^re  requifite  for  this  attainment!'  This  intelligence  in- 
volves the  very  attributes  of  Divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  'For,  unlefs 
this  man  is  omniprefent,  unlefs  he  is,  at  this  nioment,  ii>  every  place  in  the 
•Univerfe,  he  cannot  know  but  there  may  be,  in  (orae  place,  maniteftations 
of  a  deity  by^which  even  he  would  be  overpowered,  l^  he  does  not  know 
abfoluteJy  every  igent  in  the  Univerfe/  the  one  that  he  does  not  know  may 
btJ  God-,  jlf  he  is  not  himfelf  the  chief  agent  in  the  Univerfe,  and  does 
not  know  what  is  fo,  that  which  is  fo  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  abfo- 
Ivite  Jjofleffion  of  all  the  propofitions  that  cbnftitute  univerfal  truth,  the  one 
which  he  wants  may  be  that  tl>ere  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  with  certainty 
aflign  the  caufe  of  all  that  exifts,  that  caufe  may  be  a  God.  If  he  does, 
|iot  know  every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  imraeafurable  ages  that  are* 
paft,  iome  things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unlels  he  knows 
all  things,  that  is,  precludes  another  deity  by  being  one  himfelf,  he  cannot 
know  that  the  beirtg  whofe  exigence  he  rejedls  does  not  exift.  But  he 
iriuft  ktt<nv  that  he  does  not  exiftj^elfc  he  deferves  ineilfable  contempt  for  the 
padnefs  with  which  he  firmly  aVows  his  rejection,  and  acls  accordingly^ 
j\nd  yet  a  ^nan  of  srdinafy  age  and  intelligence  may  prefenf  himfelf  to  you 
with  the  triumphant  avowal  of  being  thus  diftinguifhed  from  the  crowd; 
^nd,  if  he  ivould  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  he  has  attained  This  emir 
nence,  you  would  feel  a  melancholy  intereft  in  contemplating  that  procefs 
of  which  the  refult  is  fo  portentous.**     (Pp.  59-»-62.) 

On  the  condu(9:  of  the  praHical  infidel,  who,  without  denying 
God  in  fpeculation,  hardly  ever  thinks  of  him,  our  author's  refledlion^ 
arc  equally  fine.  There  is  fomething  in  them  more  powerfully  inte- 
reffingthan  we  have  often  feen^  Our  limitS|  however,  will  allow  us 
to  produce  biit  a  very  fliort  fpecimen.       » 

/'  Obf  why  k  it  fo  poffible  that  this  greateft  inhabitant  of  every  place  fre- 
cuienjted  by  man  diould  be  the  \^Si  whofe  (bciety  is  fought»  or  whofe  vipi- 
lUty  ii;  felt  impor^nt  t  Why  i&M  po^t^io  ^o  b9  iUfrou|ulQ4  ^^^  U)9  inteUi-». 
,:     ^     "  *  gent 
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l^imlit^"  wbicb  fs  iiifiiiitej;  and  not  fee!  alt  other  thingn  in  (lie  cr^tiottJi' 
by  which  our"mindaco*rf<l'be  affe61ed,  as  if  retafining  with  difficM^ky  their 
forms  ^f  eiKiHence^  and  continually  ju(ton  the  point  ol'  vaotQung,  firilioio 
fhadows,  and  tb'en  into  nothing  ?  Why  is  this  ilapendotis  intelligence  P>re^ 
tired  and  Blent  in  his  prefence  over  all  the  fcenesof.  the  earth,  and  in  aR 
the  paths  of  and  abodes  of  man?  >  Why  does  he  keep  hi*  glory  iovitit^le  tie- 
bifid  the  (hades  and  vifidns  of  ^be  material  world  ?     Why  does  he  not  to 
each   generation  diicfofe  for  otice  fome  celeltial  fpeflacle,    feme  awM 
vifage,  to  make  an  indelible  impreflion  of  facred  fear.      And  wby  is  k 
poflible,  in  contempt  of  all  that  he  ha^  difplayed  to  fear  er  to  lave,  to  ad- 
vance toward  him  in  the  lad  confirmed  ilate  of  a  character  completed >bjf^ 
the  full  aiTemblageof  all  thofe  unworthy  acquiiitions,  whicb  he  hasJepar. 
rately  diiapproved  through  every  ;flage  of  the  apcttjnulation  !,     Why  is  it 
poOible  for  little  Feeble  creatures  to  maintajn  tl^ir,p0ot  dependent  beiflgs^ 
fortified  and  invincible.ip  fin^  amidst  the  allNp^/vading  pre  fence  of  Omnipo- 
tent  Purity?     W'hy  does  iVvt  the  awfvd  ijbougjit  W*  fucfapa.  B^ing  ftrike. 
through  the  mind  with Tucb  int^nlby  intQ^er^ble,  antipathy   to  evij^sas  to  ^ 
blaft  wnth  death  every  a£live  prmciple  that  is  beginning  to  pervert  it,  imd 
render  gradual  additions  of  depravity,  growing  into  the  Hoildity  of  habi^ 
as  impoflible  as  to  build  liru^iu res-^f  wood  >rtxl  Acoe.aniidrt.the.tifes  of  1^. 
lad  day?  '  ttow  is  it  pollible  to/orget  .the  folem?»  folicitude  wihjch  fhpoW- 
accompany  the  confcioufnefs  that  fuch  a  Being  is  coi>tiniial!y  da<<tingti3p«iittji« 
the  mighty  beams  of  obfcrt^ant  thought,  (if  we  ijiay  apply  fuch  a  t«iMa  to 
Omnifcience),  tBe  piercing  in ffie6i ion  compared  to  which  the  concentratedi* 
attention  of  all  the  beings  in  the  Univerfe  beiides   would  be  but  astbei 
powerle fs  gaze  of  an  infant?     Why  is  faitk,  that  fpirltuat  faculty  of  ih^ 
ing  the  invifible,  (o  abfent,  or  fo  incomparably  ini>.rp  (lowland  rdu6lantt<> 
receive, a  jufl  perception  of  the  grandefl  of  its  objeds,  than  the  fenleft  are 
adapted  to  receive  the  impreflions  of  theirs  ?     Why  have  the  few  pariiclef 
of  dufl  which  the  fpirit  inhabit;:,  th^  triumphant  atheiiUcai  power  to  averi 
from  iround  it  that  facred  eliei^ce,  whic^i  diffufes,  through^  the  world*  tt# 
infinite  intehfity  of  being,  thus  placing  that  fpirit  as  in  a  vacuity  andexl^ 
tindion^of  Godr     (Pp.  72.-.75}..      .  '"     .-\' 

Our  author  reprobates  with  becoming  feverity  thofe  impudent  an^ 
immoral  narratives,  with  which,  under  the  titles  of  Memoirs,  Con« 
fefiions,  and  Apologies,  cerilain  hiftorians  of  their  owb  difgrace  at 
ottce  inftilt  and  corrupt  the  public.  Men  who  do  not  even  preteiKl 
to  virtue,  btif  who  glory,  in  a  continuedcourfeorprofligacy  ;  unprinci- 
pled tools  of  an  unprincipled  party ;  profane  travellirig  coxcombs  ^ 
players,  and  thp  makers  of  imnaoral  plays  ;  all  thefe  he  obfervcs,  ckn 
defcribe^the  whole  tenor  of  a  contaminated  life  with  the  moft  inge- 
nuous effrontery.  Profefled  courtezans,  aiTum ing  the  tone  of  plain- 
tive fenfibtiily,  entertain  us  with  the  whole  naufeous  detail  of  their 
adventures.*. 

*'  They  can  tbll  of  the  precautions  fc^'  meetiag  fome  pcrfon  of  difline- 
tion,'  in  a.  manner  that  Aiould  not  fubje6l  him  to  the  reputation  of  fiich  a 
Ineeting ;  the  hour-when  they  croflTed  the  river  in  a  boat ;  the  arrangeoaents 
of  money;,  the  kindncfs  of  tl^e  gentleman  at  one  time;  his  contemptuous 
negled  at  another ;  and  every  thing  elfe  that  can  turn  the  compafilon,  with 
wiucb  we  deplore  their  6r A  misfortunes  and  errors^  into  abhoaence  at  the 
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^ffiootery  which  cannot  be.cpntcnt  without  proclaim it^g  Ibe- coinmenict» 
fnent,  fcquel,  and  all,  to  the  wide  world."    (gp.  107,  10$). 

We  (hall  clofe  our  extrafls  from  this  ingenious  Effay,  with  the 
ft)Uowing  refle<9:ion3  of  the  author  on  the  man  iwho  is  perpetually 
<ihanging  his  opinions.  The  defcription  is  wh^t  (to  adopt,  forxince, 
a  very  falhionable  term),  may  be  called  ^/<f?/^r^w< ;  and  the  p)siffagc 
"Will  exhibit  a  pretty  accurate  fpecimea  of  Mr.  Fofter's  gCAcraJ  ftyk 
of  writing. 

'  <*  The  pwblics^tion  of  a  luminous,  mental  hiftory  of  a  thinking  man,  re- 
lioarkable  lor  a  number  'Of  complete  changes  of  his  fpeculative  fyftem, 
might,  even  without  much  aflTiftance  of  Incidents  and  aflion,  be  very  inte- 
refting  to  ^efle^ive  readers.  Tlie  general  tenacity  of  opinions  once  deli-' 
berately  adopted  after  the  juvenile  tlyeams  are  jBed,  throws  the  air  of  a  cu- 
rious phenomenon  on  atnan  whofe  mind  has  been^a  kind  of  caravanfera  of 
opinions,  entertained  a  while/ dnd  then  lent ' on  |)ilgrimage;  a  man  who. 
has  admired  and  difmiHedJiyftem^  With^  the  fame  Ibflunate  facility  withJwhicU 
John  Buncle  found,  'adopted,  Aiarried,  and  interred  his  lutceflion  of 
wives,  each  one  being,^  for  the  time,  not  only  better  than  all  that  went 
before,  but  the  beft  in  the  creation.  Yoo  admire  the  verlatile  aptitude  of  a 
mind  Hiding  into  fucc«tiive  forms  of  belief  in  tUis-  intelledtua!  metempfy- 
(^fis,  by  which  it  animates  fo  marty  new  bodies  of  do6trines  in  theFr  turn. 
Jind  as  none  of  thofe  dying  pangs,  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India,  at- 
tend the  dclertion  of  each  of  thefe  fpeculative  forms  which  the  foul  Jjasin- 
Iwbited  a  while,  you  are  extremely  amused  by  the  number*  of  tranfitions/ 
and  eagerly  alk  what  is  to  be  the  next ;  for  you  never  deein  the  prefent 
i^ate  of  fuch  a  man's  views  to  be  for  permanence,  unlefs,  perhaps,  when  , 
he  l^as  terminated  his  courfe  of  believing  every  thing  by  ultimately  believ- 
ing nptbing.  Even  then,  unlefs  he  is  very  old,  or  feels  more  pride  in  being 
a  Iceptio,  the  conqueror  of  all  fydems,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  cham- 
pion of  one ;  even  then,  it  is  very  poffible,  he  may  fpring  up  again,  like  a 
Vapour  of  fire  from  a  bog,  aitd  glimmer  through  new  masses,  or  retrace;  his 
courfe  through  half  of  thofe  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  obferve  that' 
no  refpedl  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opiniop,  after  his  changes  have  been 
multiplied;  as  no  parly  expert  him' to  remain  vyith  them,  nor  deem  him 
.much  of  an  acquifition,  if  he  fliould.  Ow,  or  perhaps  two,  coiiliderablC; 
changes  [this  mode  of  fpeaking,  though  altogether  common,  is  not  ftrictly 
grammatical]  will  be  regarded  as  (igns  of  a  liberal  inquirer;  ^nd,  there*. 
fofe,  the  party  to  which  his  firft  or  his  fecond  intelle61nal  converfatidn  may 
affign  him',  will  receive^  him  gladly.  But  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  ab* 
dicated  the  dignity  of  reafon,  when  it  is  found  he  can  adopt  no  principles 
but  to  betray  them  ;  and  it wjll  be,  perhaps,  juftly  fufpe^led  that  there  is 
fomething  extreiiely  infirm  in  the  flru6ture  of  Ihst  mind,  whatever  vigour 
may  mark  fomeof  its  operations,  to  which  a  feires  of  very  diflfercnt  and 
fometimes  contrafted  theories  can  appear,  in  i'uccefliori,  deinonftratively"« 
true,  and  which  imitates  in  fincerity,  the  perverfity  which  Petruchio  oi^ly 
affeded,  declaring  that  which  was  yeflerday,  to  a  certainty,  the  fun,  to  be  . 
to-day»  as  certainly,  the  moon."    (Pp.  88 — 90). 

W^  know  not  that  our  authpr's  fecond  Effay,  in  depth  and  folidity  • 
of  obfervation,  or  in  excellence  of  compofitiony  is,  at  all,  inferior  ^ 
to  the  firft.    Every  page  qi  it  difpUya  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
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jfte  flneft.fpritigs  aod  mpvements  of  human  nature*  /T4ie  diffcrrent. 
ingredients,  features,  apd  afpe^s  both  of  a  decifivc,  and  of  an  inde- 
cifivccharafter,  are  inveftigatcd  and  deliaeated  with  a  mafterly  flcill  j 
and  the  whole  is  illuftratcd  by  a  great  variety  of  pertinent  examples^ 
Ourreadefs,  we  are  fure,  will  perufe  this  Eflay  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  though  our  limits  forbid  us  to  induljge  in  quotation.  We  have 
room  for  only  one  (hort  fketch,  which  is,  indeed,  a  (Iriking  one« 

"  Lady  Macbeth  may  be  cited  as.  a  harmonious  chara^^er,  though  fiiei> 
epithet  feems  (trangely  applied,     Slie  had  capacUy;  ambition,  add  cou- 
rsige;  and  fhe  willed  the  death  of  the  king.     Macbeth  bad  iiill  more  capar. 
citj,  ambition  and  courage ;  and  he  aljb  willed   iXv%  rourder  of  the  king. » 
fittt  be  had,  befides,  humanity/  generoflty,  coiilcience,  and  fome  ineaiiure. 
of  what  forms  the  power  of  (^onfcience,    the  fear  of  a  fuperior  Being*. 
Confequenti^',  when  the  dreadful  moment  approached,  he  felt  an  infup* 
portable  conAid  between  tfaefe  oppofite  principles,  and  when  it  was  ar^ 
nved,  his  utmoft  courage  failed.     The  worie  part  of  his  nature  felt  prodrate  - 
under  the  power  of  tlie  better;  the  angel  of  goodnefs  arrefied  tlie  demoa 
that  grafped  the  dagger,  and  would  have  taken  that  dagger  away,  if  the  - 
pure  demoniac  firronefs  of  his  wife*  wh4!>  had  none  of  theie  counteractive 
principles,  had  not  lliamed  and  hardetied  him  to  the  deed."  (Pp.  11%,  174}« 

The  author's  third  Efiay  is  parttculariy  valuable,  attd  Examines 
what  is  called  a  Romantic  character  in  a  great  variety  of^  views.  Mr. 
Fofter  begtos  by  remarking  on  the  general  bias,  which  is  difcovered  ' 
in  thoughtlefs  or  fuperficial  minds,  of  applying  degrading  and  villify- 
ing  epithets  without  due  regard  to  propriety  or  juflice.  ^^  It  cofts  no  la* 
bour,'^  as  he  well  obferves,  ^^  and  needs  no  in^eliedt  topronotince  the 
^QtisfooUfiijftupid.y  dullj  sdious^abfurd^  ridickkus,"  (Vol,  II.  P.  ij. 
But  many  perfons,  not  fatisfied  withLterms  fo  f^gue,  are  gratified  wiiem. 
they  are  furniQied  with  words  which*  apparently  at  leaft,  convey  a  mo|C  - 
determinate  kind  of  cenfure..  "  Puritan,"  he  fays,  "  was,  donbtw 
Icfs,  welcomed  as  a  term  of  moft.  lucky  inyeotion^  whca  it  was  Erfi; 
applied,  in  contempt^  to  a  cfafs  of  men  of  whorn  the  world  was  not 
worthy."'  (P.  3).  The  terra,  we  fuppofe,  was  fometimes  mifap- 
plied ;  and,  unqueftion^bly,  among  th<ofe  who  went  by  the  name 
were  humbersof  worthy  well  meaning  men^  But  the  ftyle  in  whicW 
our  author  fpeaks  of  them  we  cannot  adopt.  They  were,  certainly, 
pious  and  devout  in  their  way  ;  but  their  piety  was  not  of  the  genuine 
ilamp.  I nftead  of  being  "amiable,  humble  and  quiet,  it  was  forbidv 
ding,  boifterous,  fedttious  and  proud.  The  ingenious  author  is 
equally  angry  with  the  ufe  of  the  term  Methodiji^  "  th6  vain  and  ma- 
lignant fpirit,"  he  fays,'  **  which  had  d^fcried  the  elevated  piety  of 
the  puritans,  fought  about,  as  Milton  defcribes  the  wicked  One  in 
Paradife^  for  fome  vehicle  in  which  it  might  again,  with  facility^ 
come  forth  to  hifs  at  zealous  Chriftianity,  and  in  another  lucky  mo- 
ment fell  on  the  term  Methodift.**  (P.  6).  To  us  this  appears  an 
unlucky  fentence ;  for,  unlefs  we  have  been  grievoufly  miiinformed 
the  word  Metbtdlft  was  not  origihally  impofed,  by  enemies,  as  a 
mcknaajLC  or  appellation  of  reproach^  but  fpontaneoufly  chofen  and 
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appropriated  to  thcmfelvcs  by  Mr.  Wefley  and  his  friends,    yacohlnifnt 

is  another  word  which,   in    Mr.     Fofter^s  eftimation,  is  frequently 

ctnploved  with  no  diftinftnefs  of  meaning.     In   a   fimilar  marnier, 

^the  epithet  Romantic  is  a   ftandard  cxpr^fHon  of  contemptuous  re- 

Ei-oachy  though  the  clafs  of  abfurdities  which  it  is  meant  to  deride  is  \ 
\h  fo  uridefihed  that  it  \i  not  ver^  cafy  to  fay  hbw  far  they  extend  5*' 
•^  and  yet  the  word/'  fays  Mr.  Softer,  **  feerns  to  difcriminatc  their 
cfeara^ler  fo  completely  as  to  put  them  out  of  argumcDt."     (F.  12); 
What  then  is  to  be  underftood  precifely  by  the  term  romantic,  when 
applied  to  human  charadler?     Its  obvious  etymology  refers  to  thofe ' 
quaiities  which  cba)ra£lerized  the  perfons  arid  tranfadtions  difplayed  in 
T?)itVahces,'  Now  *'  the  great  general  dillin£lion  of  the  aSors  in  thofe 
bobks  and  times  has  been,"  lays  our  author. 


Theafcendancy  of  imagniatioii  over  judgment ;  and  this  is,  therefore. 

^kfi  noain  principle  of  every  thing  that  may  juiUy  now  l>e  denominated  xo^ 

n^anticin  huthan  character.     Peribns  of  firong  clear  underfianding,  and  of 

,  IHlleor  fubordinate  fancy,  are  never,  in  any  great  degree  romantic,     "^ou 

would  laugh  to  bear,  for  inilance,  of  the  romanlfc  Dean  SwiH."  (Pp.  13^ 

14). 

Our  author  then  proceeds^  in  a  very  pleafing  manner,  to'  IHuih-ate 
this  predominance  of  fancy  over  judgment*  He  traces  its  in^uence 
in  thofe  vifionary  perfoifs  wbo  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are  re-^ 
ferved  for  a  deftiny  and  CQurfe  of  life  totally  i^nlike  the  common  con*, 
dition  0f  mankind  ;  and  in  thofe  flattering  hopes  which  parents  are 
apt  jto  indulge  with  regard  to  the  future  profpefts  of  their  children. 
Some 'wild  reveries  which  were^  lately  much  in  vogue,  and  which" 
threatened  us,  in  truth,  with  confufion  and  ruin,  are  finely  expofed 
in  the  following  paflage. 

**  Tfce  fame  change  of  being  unadapted  to  man  feems  applicable  to  iHe 
fpeculation  of  thofe  philofophers  and  philanthropifls,  who  have  eloquenllv 
difplayed  the  happinefs,  and  alTerted  the  practicability,  of  an  equality  of 
property  and  modes  of  life  throughout  fociely.     Thoje  tvho  really  anlici* 
pated  an'd  proje6led;  the  practical  trial  oF  the  Cyflem,  rnuCl  have  forgotten 
on  what  planet  thofe  apartments  have  been  built,  or  thofe  arbours  were 
growing,  m  which  they  \^ere.  contemplating  fuch   vilioiis.      For,  in  thefe' 
vidons,  they  beheld  the  ambition  of  one  part  of, the  inhabitants,  the  craft 
ur  audacity  of  another,  the  avarice  of  another,  the  Aupidity  or  indolence 
of  another,  and  the  feltidinefs  of  almofi  all,  as  mere  adventitjous  faults, 
fuperinduced  on  the  character  of  the  fpecios,  and  ipilantly  flying  off  at  the  - 
approach  of  better  inllitutions^  which  (hall  prove^  to  the  confufion  of  all 
the  calumniators  of  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  fo  congenial  to  it  as  mo- 
deration and  dilint'ereflednefs.     However,  it  is  but  jud  to  acknowledge, 
that  mpft  of  them  have  admitted  the  iieceffity  of  fuch  a  grand  t|ransforraation 
as  to  make  man  another  being,  previoufly  to  the  adoption  of  the  fyflem. 
This  is-all  very  well.  When  the  proper  race  o^fnen  (hail  come  from  Utopia, 
the  fyftem  and  'poUty  may  very  properly  come  along  with  them  ;  or  may- 
be'carefully  prefervcd  here,  in  volumes  more  precious  than  fhofe  of  the 
Sibyls^  againft  tlieir  arrival.     Till  then  the  fober  obfervefs  of  the  hiiman 
character  will  read  thefe  beautiful  theories  as  romances^  adapted  to  excite 
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farca^ic  ridicule  in  their  fplehetic  hoitrs^  when  they  are  diTga(!ed  with  hur 
tuiD  iiature>  add  ib  pt^vce  deep  tnelancholjr  in*  their  benevolent  ones, 
nft*  they  pity  it.;'  •  {¥^.  S2— 34). 

^  Om-  Author  remark^,  that,  in  works  of  romance^  fcarcely  any^rela- 

tKMi  whajt^ver  is  t>reierved  between  efpds;  and   oieaiis*     Scmietiaiet 

tibeead  prepofed  is  fuch  vm  no  tniuna  cm  earth  can  be  fuppofed  to  ef* 

fcBt..  Atidther  times  pra&ttable  objeSsafe  attaitidd  by  means  which 

bear  no  vefemrblance  toi  tlK>fe  whitK  nmft  M  employed  in  the  economy 

tf  rtad'Hf^^     The  imagination  of  fo^ne  Hien  is  conftantly  carrying 

tatm  intofilry  ground  whtte'they  are  employed  (to  ufe  a  common 

expreflion),   in  building  caftles  in  the  air.*.  Such  caftle  builders  aro 

highly jrom^ntic.     A  ifiai)  of  this  turixY^adi^  in  tilje  newfpapers,  that' 

aoeft«tet»f.^,oool.  a.y^^  was  lately  aTyu<%6d  to  a  Ubourisr  or  pau-i^ 

per..   He  imtnedtittely;  realises  as  fplendid  %  fortune;  for  why  fhould 

not  he  have  the  Jai|ie  good  luck !    .  A  gentleman  travelling  by  the  mail 

CPaQby  ^et  viitfa  a  mod  lAtei^O^iag  young  lady^  whom  he  had  never 

/pDO  Mbti^ :  they  were  npiitually  enamoured,  and  were  married  in 

fixwf^ks...  Our  caftle  buil^t  withrapturr,  adticipateeaiimiUr  ad* 

venture.  :  This  difeafe  of  the  mind  is  uniformly  inflame^  where  it  al* 

f(My  exifts,  and  frequently  produced  where  it  did  not  previoufly  ^xifi 

by -the  nsading  of  iK>yel8.  .  On  this  fubje&  Mr«  Foftec's  obfervationv 

arc;moft  fenfible*  ^ 

"  That  clafs  of  fiftitious  works  called  novels,  though  much  more  liko 
Mai  Mi^  than  the  romances  -which  preceded  them,  and  which  are  now, 
with  a  fe«^  correiEtions^  partly  come  into  vogue  again,  is  yet  full  of  (hefe 
ludi^y  inci<ieuts  and  adventures,  which  are  introduced  as  the  chief  n»eans 
toivaffi  ultimate  fuccefs.  A  young,  man  without  fortune,  for  "in  {la  nee, 
k  precluded  from  making  his  addrelFes  to  a  young  female  in  a  fuperior  fitua« 
liop,  whom  he  believes  not  indifierent  to  him,  until  he  can  approach  hec 
with  fuch  worldly  advantages  as  it  might  not  be  imprudent  or  degrading  fbt 
k^r  to  aecept.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  accompUnied  ?— ^Why,  I  fuppole 
I  by  the  exertion  of  b»  talents  in  fonoe  fair  and  pra6licable  department;  ami 
perhaps  t^e  lady,  beiides,  will  generoufly  abdicate,  for  hi  si  fake,  fome  of 
the  trappings  and  luxuries  0/  rank.  You  really  fuppofe  [that]  this  is  the 
plan?  I  am  forry  [that]  you  have  fo  much  lefs  genius  than  a  novel  writer* 
This  young  man  ha^  an  uncle,  who  has  been  abfent  a  long  time*  nobody 
knew  where,  except  tl;te  young  man's  lucky  (lars.  During  his  abfence  (te 
old  unde  has  gained  a  large  fortune,  with  which  he  returns* to  his  natives 
land,  at  a  time  moR  opportune  for  every  one  but  a  highwayman;  who  at-* 
tacks  hiixi  in  a  path  through  a  wood,  but  is  frightened  away  by  the  yoijng 
itero,  who  happens  tocotne  there  at  the  infiant,  to  relcue  and  recognii^  his 
ancle,  and  tb  be  in  return  recognised,  and  made  the  heir  to  as  many  thou* 
taA%  as  the  lady  or  her  family  could  wifli.  Muft  not  the  reader  think  it 
^ery  Ukefy  thai  he  too  has  fome  old  uncle,  of  acquaintance  at  leaft,  retucnii^ 
1^4  a  (hip  load  of  wealth  fitoin  the  £a(l  Indies^  and  very  desireabk  that  the 
hi^hwa^an  (hould  make  one  fuch  attempt  more,  and  vety  certain  that,  in 
that  cafie,  he  ilull  be  there  in  the  nick  of  time  to  catch  all  that  fortune 
fends?  One's,  indignation  is  excited  -at  the  immoral  tendency  of  fuch  lef^ 
fons  t<^oung  readers^  who  ar^  taught  to  regard  all  Ibber  regular  plans  for 
tompamng  an  objeA  with  dtlguft  or4efpotidex^y,  and  t^mufe  Q(t^  improba«> 
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billties  till  they  become  fQolKh  enough  to  expe^  thm&>  and  to  bOittt* 
lanchol)^  when  they  find  thai  they  may  ,exped  them  in  vain.    It  is  vjspar- 

donab!e  that  thofe  pretended  inllra£tors  by  example  (hould  thus  explode  the 
xalculatrons  land  exertions  of 'manly  resolution,  deftroy  the  connexion  be- 
stween  ends  and  means;^and  make  the  reward  of  virtue  fo  depend  on  chanci, 
'thaHf  the  reaider  does  not  either  regai^  thd  whole  fable  with.contempt,  dr 
'promife  himfelf  [that]  he  fhall  receive  the  favours  of  fortune* jn  fome.fim!- 
•iar  way.  he  muft  ttlofe  the  book  with  theconviflion  that  he.  may  hane or 

drown  himfelf  as  ^nas  he  pleafes;  thaUs  to  (ay/unlefs  he  has  mmt  from 
'iome  other  fource  a  better  morality  and  religion  than  thef^^  books  will  evQT 

teach  him."     (Pp.  43^45).  ... 

But  we  mufi:  haften  to  Mr.  Fofter's  laft  Efiay,.  which  we  might 

-fuppofe  intended  to  exhibit  his  religious  prtnciptes ;  though  we  ar» 

under  the  neceffity  of  faying  that  thefe  principles  are  not  very  clear^ 

exprefTcd.     We  have  already  obf<frved  that  he  fecms  to  bc4>f  Wefley  s 

-connexion.     The  title  of  this  EfTay,  il^deed,  inight  fuggcft  that  he 

•^belonged  to  that  clafsof  Evangelical  **  True  Churchmen/'  who  have 

♦  lately  made  a  figure  in  this  Review,  We  fee  no  rcafon,  however,  to 
-believe  that  Mr.  Fpftcr  is  a  Calvinifl  of  any  defqriptioh :  in  dthcr 

word^,  we  fee  no  rcafon  to  believe  that  he^  embraces  Calvin's  doftrine 
.of  predeftitiation^  either  in  %  moderau  or  in* a  high  fenfe.     Before  wc 

proceed  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  ^e  ground  this 
^conclufion.   ,     •     .       .  >     ^ 

**  It  would  be  going  beyond  my  purpofe/*  fays  our  author^  '*  to  carty 
my  remarks  from  lh«  literary  merits^  to' the  moral  and  theological  chara€ier-i 

*  iflics  of  Chriitian  books;  elfe  a  very  f^range  account  could  be  given  of  the 

•  injuries  which  the. Gofpd  has  fuffered  frbm  its  Oiends.     You  might  oflcn 
meet  with  a  fyftematic  writer,  in  whofe  hands  the  whole  wealth  and  variety 

'  and  magnificence  of  Revelation  fhrink  into  a  meagre  lift  of  do6lrinal  points, 
and  who  will  let  no  verfe  in  the  Bible  fay  a  fyllable  till  it  has  placed  itfelf 
under  one  of  them.     You  may  meet*  with  a  Chriftian  polemic  who  feems  to. 
"value  the  arguments  for  Evangelical  Truth  as  an-  aflTallin  values  his  dagger, 
-and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  with  a  descanter  on  the  invifible  world  who  makes 
iyou  think  of  a  Poptfli  Cathedral,  and  from  ihe  vulgarity  of  whofe  illumina- 
tions you  are  exceffivelv  glad  to  efcape  rato  the  folemn  twilight  of  faith  ;  tr 
\ty/V^  a  grim  zeslot  for  a  theory  if  the  Div'tne  Attributes,  which  seems  to  delight  in 
Represent  i^ig  the  Deit^  as  a  dreadful  king  of  furies ,  ^hcfe  dominion  is  o*verJbad§w<d 
*iaifh  vengeance,  whose  music  is  the  yell  6f  victims;  and  whose  angels  are  ft  an  formed 
into  a  kgion  of  fieiy  dragons.'^   (Pp/ 179,   IgO). 

No  words  could  exprefs,  wc  think,  wit|i  more  irrefiftible  iofcCy 
.Mr.  Fofter's  deteftation  of  Calvin's  theory,  ihan  thofe  which  wc 
ih^ve  here  printed  in  Italics.  Yet  our  author  is  a  mofl  ftrenuous  ad- 
-vocate  for  what-he  calls  Evangelical  Religion.  It  is  flrange  that  be 
tjthould  not  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  tell  us  at  once  what 

•  be  means  by  thefe  terms.     It  is  f^ran^er  flill  that,  after  reading  ilhc. 
•whde  Effay,  we  find^it  impoflible  to  fay  precifcly  wha^  his  meaning 

is.     He  ta)ks,  indeed,  again   and   aga-n,  of*  the  ** //i/?/ff^/flwV  and 

.  'of  the  *^  peculiar  di/iin^ions/'  of  tht  Chriftian  teligiort.  *  «  Tfa«fc/' 

*he  fays,'^  are  chiefly  cooiprifed  ihthat  view  of,  Chiiftiapiiy^  v«^hica» 

*  '   " '      **  among 
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among  a  large  number  of  the  profeiTors  of  it,  is  denoriiinated,  in  at 

ipecific  fenfe,  Evangelical^'*'     (P.   107).     But  he  ought  to  hare  been' 

hiore  explicit.     A  man  of  his  information  cannot  be  ignorant  that' 

every  cJafs  of  profefling  Chriftians  confider  their  own  view  of  Chrif*^ 

tianity  as  Evangelical  :^  indeed  if  they  did  noti^  tpey  cpuld  i)6t  pretend' 

to  be  Chriftians  at  all.     The  term  Evangelical^  therefore^  as  expre'fn^ 

five  of  any  particular  fet  pf  notions,  is  injudicioufly  chofcn.  ,  Wc 

koowexadliy  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinifts^  <  of  ,th«  Arfnipians,  of  the 

Roman  Catholics,  of  the  Sociniaris;  &c.    iBut.our  authqr  himi&I£ 

is  a  luminous  inftance  0f    the  ambigt^ty  which  may  be  concealed,  tm-t 

der  this  ec^uivocat  word  £i;angelicaL     It- is^however^  but  jptHce  to^ 

obferve,  that  we^haVe  not  difcovered^  in  Mr.  Fofter's  volume$»  any 

views  of  Chriftianity  brought  prominently  forward  td' which  we'flioiiW  . 

greatly  objedl.     In  one  ortWpFaces  he  feems  to  confider  the  iix^riie-' 

diate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  only  caufe  df  all'  that  ipof6dS 

ID  man.     It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  we  have.been  led  to  filp* 

pofe  him  a 'follower  of  Weiley.     But,  whatever'  his  peculiar  notionr 

siaj  be,  they  are  neuer  prc^bfed  with  s^rro^ance  or  fpleen. 

in  tracing  the  caufes  by  which  £vangeucal  Religion  is  often  ren^-^ 
dered  unacceptable  to  perfon&^^f  cnltivated^afte,  our  author  difplays 
iii^  ufual  knowledge  and  ingeiS'uity.  *  We  cannot  attend  himftep  by 
ilep ;  but  we  lay  before  our  readers  thcLfollowtiig  paflage,  witb  whicb^ 
we  doubt  not,  they  will  be  highly  pleafed.  ^    . 

*'  It  was  efpecially  unfortunate,  if  fuch  a  man^s  education  was  in  the  fociefy, 
and  under  the  infpedion  and  controul>  of  perfons,  whether  parients  or  any 
other  liriends,  whofe  religion 'was  in  a  form  fo  unattra6tive  to  taile:  In 
Ihat  cafe  the  countera^ive  effect  of  affooiation  mud  have  been  dimod  in<> 
'«eflant>  after  he,  had  .begun  to  acquire  the  more  refined  intellectual  iiabrts, 
which  even  this  feeling  of  incongeoiality  would  bat  incite  him  to  cherilh 
and  caltivate  with  fo  much  the  morexintereth'  Thefe,  perhaps^  he  began 
and  continued  to  acquire  from  books  of  elegant  fentiment,  or  pl^ilofophical 
refearch,  which  he  read  in  difre^ard  of  the  advice  or  injun6lion  to  read 
npn^  but  works  fpccifically  religidas.  T^o  fuch  Audies  he  has  again  and 
again  retdrned,  with  an  animated  rebound  fro6  fyftematic  common ^places^ 
whether  inculcated  in  private  or  in  public  inftru6iion,  and  has  felt  the  fuR 
contraft  between  the  tone  of  the  moral  fpeculaiions  or  poetical  vifions  of 
%  genius,  arid  the  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Golpel  had  been  con* 
•veyed.  He  was  not  feriqus  and  honeft  enough  to  make,  uhen  in  i-etlre^ 
ment,  a  candid  effort  to  abflraEl  thefe  Truths  fronf  the  form  in  whi<ih  they 
were  thus  unhappily  exhibited,  ahd  try  how  they  would  appear. ih  abetter. 
He  could  eafily  have  transferred  ihem^nto  this  better  form ;  or  at  lea  ft,  if 
he  could  not,  he  had  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  "that  mental  fuperiority,'  of 
which  he  was  congratulating  nimf^^lf  that  his  difgufts  vyere  an  evidence* 
Bat  his  fenfe  of  the  duty  of  doing  this  was,  perhaps,  lefs  cogent  from  his  per^- 
ceiving  that  the  Evangelical  doSrines  v^rere  inculcated  by  his  relatives,  with 
no  tell  deficiency  of  the  means  of  proving  them  true  than  of  rendering 
them  interefting,  and  he  could  eafily  difbern  that  Wk  inftru6lors  had  received 
the  articles  of  their  Yaith  implicitly  from  a  dafs  of  teach'ers,'^  or  a  reKgtotts 
comnHinity,  without  even  a  fubfequ^ni  exercife  of  reafoning  to'confirni 
what  they  had  thus  adopted.  They  biiUe\'ed  thWfe-artide^  (hrough^-the  ha*. 
'  *  .  E  2  bit 
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l)it  6f,Jiearipg  Ibetn^  ^ami  mamtained  them  by  the  habit  of  belleviiy 
t})em«  -The  recoil  of .hii,.f<pclings,  therefore,  did  not  alarm  hii  confctenco 
with  the  coijviclion  of  iits  being"  abfolutely  the  truth  of  God,  Ihat  under  thii 
liqinviting  form>  he  wa*  relaxant  lo  embrace.  Unaided  by  fuch  a  convic- 
tioiJ,  and  unarmed  with  a  force  of  argument  fuffident  to  imprefs  it,  th^ 
ferioufnefs,  perhaps,  fometihies,  rdgged  I'erioufnefs,  of  hi8  friends,  incefrantly 
iiferting  his  mind  to  be  iti  a  fatal  condition  till  he  ftioald  think  and  feel  e^« 
aQly  as  they  did,  was  little  likely  to  c^liciliate  his  repoghance.  When^ 
fbnietimes  their  adilioaUibns  took  (h^  niild  or  pathf^tic  tone;  his  re(|^e€t  fbc 
ttieir  piety,  and'hi8:gratittxde  fotJtheicttfibdiohate  foiicitude,  had^  perfaapk^ 
aroomentary  effed  tOfdiaft£;:hiin';earn^ftly  wiih  [that]  ))e  could' sbdicaUi 
^tnery  intell^6ttia)  |ve(fnem^xit,i  a|i0  ado{>t^  the  entire  a((jemblage  of  their  ff)^ 
ffi^s  and  ideas.  .  B^ist  ti^s  the  cpf)tra^e4.  viey^s,  the  r^ude  |ig^ref,  a^d  tb« 
miXt-^re  of  -  fyftei)aalic  and  iilit^ralejj^guage  recurred,  his  iniiYi.  wsul^ 
airain  revolt*  and  conmel  him  to  ray-rntliii  c9Qnot,  will  not.  be  my  ixoit 
^frengion.";   (Pp.  129-^132).  .      \..;.,  .      .,   ,.     .♦       ^       ' 

'Oinr  ^thorvery  properly  cetrftires  the  ftyle  in  which;  riIigroii&aa<* 
ftcodion.is  ofeemcommumcated.  .It  is  freqaeqtly  barb^OitSfr: vulgar, 
and  difg^iftiiig.  ilhs  idea  jb  right  ivhbn;  hcrifays  that  ft  'appdar^  t6  ^m 
^^)that^hriitiaflid(i^iiie){tiouTd  he  r^iren  in  that  unooloured.  nevtral 
vehicle  of  e)0preflion  .wbieh  iscaddpted  indifierently  tofcommon  feiiovf^ 
fubjefts  ;  whidLtnayi,  thenefelib,  bj5(^anex|thdlanguiageof  gekwhiliqri| 
andwhich^fi^ptildbacpme  [iectiti^r  ^nf  any  one  fobje£t,  f^niy  jqft  ib 
far  as  that  fubjeil  has  indifp^nfablc  peculiar  terms."  (P^ .  150);/-  Butil 
15  ccrjt-ainly  .true  that  the  tiigde  of .  expreflion  made  ufe  of  by  thpfe  who 
arc  deemed  Evarigelfcal/ is  widely  diSercnt  from  the  genefajilapdardof 
language.  Ills  dittijaguiihcd*  Kjr  a  ftaireh  (yftciiiatic  c^{t.ojf,iplifaffi^ 
ology;  *rinfQmuch"  jtay?sMr>.Fofterj  "  that  in  reading  or Vhieariipg 
five  or  fix  feotericte  df  ao*  £vaiigeUf;al  difcpjifrre^  y0\x  'afc0rjt^in  tbc 
fchool  by  the  mere  iuni  (tf.icxprttffismvindepisndj^ollybf  &ny»attcbtkm 
to  the  quality  of  the  iddas.V:  (P.  14*5)*  Onthis  importa^M.ttipic  wt 
copy  the  foltowing  impreffif*  «^fc£Hon**  /'      ^       .  :'>- 

ff  The, proofs  of  an  inte^le^l  fuperior,  in.fome  fmall  degcee^/at..Wa/t,^.t0 
the  comnxo^i  level,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  fliare  of  <;legance  4f\q.  pf  cpp^ 
r96lnefs,;^re  requiiite  to  even  the  loweft  form  of  what  can  be  deemed  ^qc^) 
vv[riting  by  cultivated  and  critical  readers.  It  muft  have  either  ihefe  com- 
bined qualities,  or  an  extraordinary  meafure  of  one  of  thgra.  Superlatively 
lirong  S^xx^^  will  denopiuate  a  performance  excellent,  >3r  at  leaft*  able. 
Writing  in  theabfenccftf  all  the  graces,  and  notwith (landing  a' p^o.n^derable 
degree  of  incorredlnefa.  Below  this  pitch  of  fingle,  or  of  combiqed 
quality,  a  book  cannot,  in  a  literary  viewr  pleafe,  though  its  fubject  wee* 
the  moft  interefting  upon  .earth  ;  and  for  acceptance,  therefore,  the  hibject 
is  unfortunate  in  coming  to  thofe  perfons  in  that  book.  A  dlfguilii^  cup 
jvill  feem  to  fpoil  the  fineft  element  which  can  be  conveyed  itt>it^,  ibough 
that  were  the  nectar  of  immorCatity.  ^ ,/.  ^     - 

^  *'  Now,  in  this  view,  I  fuppofe  It  will  be  acknowledged,,  that  th^  t^vango- 
llcalcaufe  has  not,  on  th|e  whole,  been  happy  in  its  prodigious  lift  of  authoi^s. 
A  number  of  them  have^difplayed  a  high  order  o^  excellerttQj  ,but  one  re- 
grets, as  to  a  much  greater  numbelr,  that  they  did  not  r^ver^the  dlguityVof 
iheir  idigionloo  much  if^^^ki  andfufibcat«  k'wlth  fuper^uou^  <?^i9'gs« 
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FoflerV  J^ffiys  on  difftrtnt  Su^t£ii.  .     «» 

To  yon  I  do  not  n^ed  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of  the  coHiectiv^  Qhri/^ 

tian  library.     It  will  Have  been  obvious  to  yati  Ifiata  great ''iniinv''bb6kj 

form  the  perfect  vulgar  of  piouii^  author (bip,  an  aQemblage  of  the  mod  fti%ii 

ordinate  materials  that  can  be. called  thought,  in  t»ngtfa]{e  tiao  >groteM^ 

to  be  called  Ayle.     Now  only  fuppole  a  vosun,  wlfiD  has  been  cbiiver&int  ana 

enchanted  with  the  works  of  ciocjuenoe,  refined  tafte>  or  flrongr^fon^.to  be* 

GD«>ean  enquirer  after  Evangefkal:  trutii,  a^nd  in  th^Qi|t(et  to  meet  with^ 

number  of  books  of  this  clal's:-  ixi  what  light  would  the  religion  of  Qhriif 

ii^efiuhly  appear  to  him,  if  h^  did  not  find  fow^  happier  (klineatiqiji^,  of 

if".    (Rp:  17^^17^).  .  .'      :  / 

Lacge  as  our  ai^otatioosbate  already  been^'iattd  obliged  as  we  atie  Co 
draw  ra  a  cohcJufton  ;  yi^e  yet  cannot  «fm£  the  fulled  of  ilUwmttfd 
«q4  bjudictous  works,  on  topics  of  religion,^ whhout  f1kyfn]g  befard 
oyr  readers  one  other  paragraph  from  this  ii%genious/Eflayifl^  with 
which  we  need  hardly  obfeive,  ^that  we  moft  cordially  agree; 

"  It  IS  quite  unneceflary  to  fay,  that  the  lift  of  excellent  Chriflian  writers 
Would  be  very  contiderable:  But  as  to  the  vafl  mafs  of  books  that  would^  by 
the confentmg  adjudgment  ofalmofiall  men  of  liberal  cultivation,  remain  at- 
4fir  tbis,dedu€tton«  one  cannot  help  .deploring  the  effcA  which  they  mil il . 
iave  had  qn  unknown  thoufands  of  readers.     It  wouldifeeni  beyond  all  dif** 
pate  or.  queftion,  tlial  books  which,  though  oven  aiTer^ii^  the  e{lential 
trutbsofChriOianity, yet  utteily^preclude  the  full  impref)io)i  ofits  oharader, 
wbiqb  exhibit  its  claims  pn  admiration  and  aifeclion,  witb  infrpid  feeblenefs 
of  fentiment,  or  which  cramp  its  fimple  majefty  into  s^  arti^uial  form,  a( 
OQcedifiorted  andmean*  mull  beferioully  prejudicial  to  the  influence  of  tht^ 
facred  fubjt&i  though  it  be  admitt:ed  that  majny  of  them  teve  fometime^ 
imparted  a  meafure  of  inflrqdtion,  and  a  pne^furq  of  confolation.    This 
they  might  do,  and  yet  convey  ^^xy  conU^dled  and  inadequate  ideas  of 
ihe  fubjeel  at  the  fame  tjm^     Ther^  are  a  gre^t  many  of  thenMuto  which 
an  ioteiligeot  ChriAian  c^nOQt  lpQl(»,  without  rejoicing  that  /i^  were  not 
the  booka,  or  not  alone  Ib^  book^,  from  which  he  received  his  jmpre(I5on»  ' 
6f  the* glory  of  bis  religipp« .  There  are  mapy  which  nothing  woul^  induce 
bim^  oven  though  he  did  npt  materially  4i£r<pr  from  them  in  the  leading,  ar* 
tideaof  his^>beUef,  (o  pwl  into  the,  hands  of  an  inquiring  ypung  ppffon  f    - 
which  he  w«uld  b^  fcnrry  and  ^Uham^ci  to  fe^  on  the  table  of  an  ln£del ;  aud 
fsMne  of  which  her^reis  tq  tjhink  may  fti^  contribute  tokeep  down  the  Aand* 
aidof.  reJigiotts  ta,fte,  if  J  may  fo  ekprefs  it,  among  tjie  puJ)lip.infiru61ors  of 
nankind.     Qn  the  wbo)e  it  vvould  appear,  that  a  profound  veneration  for 
Chrkiianity  would  indUcie  th^  wi(h  that,  itftj^ra  jt|dicious  fele^ion  of  books 
had  been  made,  the  Chrifliaps  alip  bad  their  Cali/hClmsir,  tmd  their  G^mt^ 
Jmrau.'*     (Pp.  180—183).  ^      . 

.  Mr*  Fp{^er  is  ferlouflydifpofed  to  maintairi  that  thfe  grcatcft  part  of 
Vh^t  is  t^rined  Polite  Literature,  by  familiarity  with  which  tafte  is 
refined;  and  the  moral  fentimcnts  are,*  in  a  great  nfieafure,  formed  } 
*<  U  fotllly  . hoftile  to  the  religion  of  Chrift.'|  It  introduces,  b^ 
thiakst '  mfeo^ibly,  a  certain  fet  of  opinions  which  arc  not  in  unifon 
with  thb  principles,  of  that  religion,  and  trains  the  feeling  to  a  habi^ 
alien  from  the  Chriftian  Spirjt  And  here  he  does  not  refer  to  wri- 
jtcf  8  ob^^idly  wi  profpiP^dly  irreligious^  who  have  laboured  to  seduce 
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the  judgment  intoerror^  and  the  paflions  into  view  ;  but  to  thegenend 
aflembuge  of  thofe  elegant  authors  who  are  held  eflential  to  a  liberal 
^dkication,  and  who  are  commonly  regarded  as  ^vourable  to  both  re- 
ligion and  virtue.     It  is  modem  literature  too  that  he  has  principally  in 
view;  though  of  the  ancients  he  obferves  that  their  writitigi  ^^  have 
continued  to  operate  till  now  with  their  own  proper  influence,  that 
hy  a  corrt&ly  heathenifh  influence,   in  the  very  fight  and  prefence  pf 
Chrrftianity  on  the  minds  of  many  who  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
that  religion."     (P.  185).     He^does  not  fuppofe  us  in  any  danger  of 
adopting  Che  fables  of  the  Pagan  mythology  ;  for  moft  readers  arefuf- 
ficiently  tired  of  Jupiter  and  Juiio,  of  Apollo  ^nd  Minerva.    But 
the  charaders  and  fentiments  which  the  ancient  hiftoriansy  biogra* 
'  phrrs^  arid  poets  lead  us  to  admire  are  certainly  not  the  characters  and 
fentiments  which  are  recommended  by  the  religion  of  Chrift.    Of 
bur  author's  criticifm  on  the  Iliad  we  extraft  a  Biort  fpecimcn,  con- 
taining obfervations  as  ji;ft  as  they  are  refined.  The  reader  of  Homer, 
be  fays, 

,  **  Will  find  the  mfghtieft  ftrain  of- poetry  employed  to  reprefent  feroci- 
ous courage  as  Ihe  greatef)  of  virtues,  and  thofe  who  do  not  poAefs  it  at 
^  worthy  of  their  fate — to  be  trodden  in  the  duft.     He  will  be  taught,  at 
leafl  it  wil.  not  be  the  fault  of  the  poet  if  he  \%  not  taught,  to  forgive  an. 
heroic  fpirit  foi  Ending  the  fweeteft  luxury  in  insulting  dying  pangs,  and 
ittiagining  the  tears  and  defpair  of  diftant  parents  or  wives.     He  will  be 
inceflanily  called  upon  to  worlhip  Revenge,  the  real  Divinity  of  the  Iliad, 
in  companioir of  which  the'tha!nder  of  Olympus  is  but  a  defpicaWe  pretend<tr 
to  power.   He  wi|f  be  taught  that  the  mod  glorious  and  enviable  life  is  that 
to  which  the  greateii  number  of  other  lives  are  made  a  facrifice ;  and  that  it 
is  noble  in  a  hero  to  prefer  even  a  (liort  life,  attended  by  this  felictly^  to  a 
long  one  which  ihould  permit  a  longer  life  alfo  to  others.  The  dire  Achilles^ 
a  being  whom,  if  he  really  exifted,  it  had  deferved  a  confpiracy  of  nations 
to  chain  or  to  lufFocate,  is  rendered  intereftirig,  even  amidll  the  horrors  of  re* 
ven^e  and  defiruction,  by  the  intenfity  of  his  affe6iion  for  his  friend,  by  tijf 
jnelanchoy  lubiimity  with  which  he  appears  in  the  funeral  (bene  of  that 
friend,  by  one  momentary  inftance  of  fomething  like  compafiion,  and' by  htf 
foleran  references  to  his  own  apjyroaching  death.     A  reader  who  has  even 
palled  beyond  the  juvenile  ardor  of  life,  feels  hirafelf  intereCted  in  a  matt* 
n^r  that  excites;  at  intervals,   his  own  furprize,  in  the  fate  of  His  ftem 
deftroyer;  and  he 'wonders,  and  he  wiihes  to  doiibt  whether  the  mordl 
thai  he  is  learning  be,  after  all,  cxadly  no  other*  than  that  the  grandcft  em- 
ploynnent  of  a  great  fpirit  is  the  deftrudlion  of  human  creatures.*    But  this, 
TO^  dear  friend,  .is  the  real  and  effective  moral  of  the  IHad,  after  all  that 
i;:rilics  have  fo  gravely  written  about  leflbns  6f  union,  or  any  other  fubordi- 
iiate  moral  infiru6lipns,  which  they  difcover,  or  imagine  in  the  work.    Who 
but  critics  ever  thoaght  or  cared  about  thefe  inftru6lions  ?     Whatever  is  th6 
chitf  and  grand  imprefHon  made  by  the  whole  work,  on  the  ardent  minds 
which  are  moftfufceptible  of  the  influence  of  poetry,  that\%  the  real  moral; 
and  Alexander,  and,  by  refle6lion  from  him,  Charles  XII.  correftly  received 
the  genuine' infpiration."     fPp.  190 — 19^). 

On  modern  authors  our  iiigcnipus  Eflayift  is  particularly  fcverc.  Tb 
the  Polite  Literature  of  a  country  he  does  not  aflign  any  clafs  of  writers 
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jircflfy   fheok^ical.      That    fchool    of   thinking  and  of  taft^}  in 
irtich  cultivated  minds  arc  generally  bred  confifts  of  poets,  moral  ' 
phitofopherb,   hiftorians,  eflayifts,  and' the.  writers  of'fiftion.     All 
tliefe  he  aflcrts,   with  very  few  exceptions,    inculcate  maxims  and 
/entimehts  which  are  far  from  being  in  unifon  with-  genuine  Chjifti- 
anity.    It  will  probably  not  a  little  furprize  our  readers  to  find  Addi-  ' 
fon  and  Johiifon  accufed  of  being  hoftile  to  Evangelicar  Religion* 
Our  auUior  complains  that  the  many  ferious  eflays  in  the  SpeSator 
have  not  more  of  what  he  calls  '^  a  Chriftian  tinge  \**  and  he  alleges  ' 
tli^^t  the  company  with  whom  Addifon  allbciatedf  would  have  greeted 
him  with  a  perfeS  ftorm  of  ridicule,  when  he  entered  one  of  his  ce- 
lebrated coffee-houfes,  on  the  dav  after  he  fliould  have  publiflied,  in 
tbeopeAator,  a  paper,  for  initance,  on  the  heceflity  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  fervice  of  Jefus  Chrift. '  The  mind  of  Addifon,  our  au* 
dior  thinksy  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  encounter  fuch  ridicule.    That 
of  Johnfon,  liowever,   he  acknowledges  was ;  y^t  he  thinks  that 
Johnfon  was  not  fuf&ciently  familiar  with  the  fimplicity  of  Evange- 
lical truth.     Fjrom  the  writings  of  this  illuftrious  mor^H^f  Mr.  Fottet 
has  quotcsd  two  (hort  pafiagcs^  which  he  thinks  juftifies  this  charge ;' 
and  as  they 'are  fhort  we  give  them  to  our  readers.    <^  the  fick  chani- 
het  is:a  fcene,  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mortal  beings  finds 
nothing  left  him  but  thi confciouffufs  of  bis  innocettti.*'    (Rambler.  No. 
48).    *^  Soriow  is'  not  that  repentance  of  crimes;  for  which,  how- 
over,  irrevocable,  our  Creator  has  promifefi  to  accept  it  as  an  utone* 
ment/*     (Do,  No.  47).     Wc  would  differ  from  Mr,  Fofler  with  r^- 
fpe£l ;  but  we  certainly  fee  in  thefe  phrafes  of  Johnfpn  no  chngerovs 
dbdrine.    Our  author  feems  to  think  that  they  exclude  the  proper 
atonement  or  fatisfaftioa^^  Chrift.     If  fo  he  is,  fureiy,  underamif- 
take.      The  phrafes  thenirelve^  imply  no  fuch  meaning;  and  we 
know^  befides,  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  no  man  waf  ever  a 
firmer  believer  than  Johnfon  in  that  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Chrif- 
tian faith.  .    ^ . 

We  fliall  briefly  advert  to<two  other  charges  ad? anced  by^  our  author 
igatnfl  thb  dafs  of  our  writers.  He  fays  tbM  they  <*  commonly  re« 
prefent  eternal  felicity  as  the  pui;e  reward  of  merit ;"  and  that  thqf' 
recommend  **  Anti-Chriftian  motives  to  aftion."  (P.  27s)'  He  in- 
fiances  in  the  <^  love  of  praife,'*.  or  of  human  applaufe^  But  in  talk* 
ing  comparatively  of  human  condu£t,  ,it  is  not  very  eafy  to  avoid 
either  the  notion  or  the  term  of  merit ;  and,  in  our  fiH<^Fes  on  Mr- 
Overtones  work,  we  have  fhewn  that  this  expreffion  involves  no  he* 
refy,  aiid  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Chrift.  With  regard 
to  the  love  of  praiie,  we  Wonder  what  Ihduid  have  led  Mr.  Fofter  to 
regard  it  as  an  Anti-Chriflian  motive ;  for  we  ilhink  that  it  is  fullv 
fandioned  and  approved  in  the  books  of  both  th6  Old  and  New  TeA- 
tatoehts.  On  the  whole,  we  fuppofe  that  the  following  fentence  will 
hp  lackoned  uncommonly  and  unjuftly  fevere. 

*'  At  the  clofe  of  this  review  of  oui^  fine  writers*  it  appears  to  me  a  moft 
melancholy' confideration  that  fo  tnariy  accoinplilhed/and  powerful  roindl 
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fliQuIdhaTe  been  tn  e  world,  wbtJre.  Ihfe  tiobleft*  cauff,,  wtlcb  e^at.tn^t, 
ever  ^w,  wa$.  inyi^ting. their  ;i(fi(lance,  and  Chat  lhi&  cauCe  fhouVi  b^vo. 
vainly  <bught  even  their  neutrality*.  They  are  gone  Jjita  eternity  lyith  ^b<^. 
guilt  reAing  on  them  of  having  employed  tbeir  genius,  as  the  nnagici^ii^ 
fheir  enchantinents  againft  Mqhij^  to  counteract  the  Saviour  of  the  world^' 
(P.  269).  • 

^  \ 

t 

JtLefUrfrom  ihi  Anhhijhopi  and  BlfljopS:^  i%f  Province  of  Dublin  U\ 
bis  Hol'mefi  Pius  VL  orith  Cof^^itution  announcing  tht  Condemnatiori 
if  the  Errors  of  the  SynQdof  Pijtirta ;  with  the  Anjyuer  which  they  re*, 
ceived^hy  order  )f  his  Holinlffs.  To  wloicb  is  added,  a  f^etfer frpm 
fbe  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide  to  the  Ecclejfiaflicftl 
Ifrujiees  on  the  EJtabliJhment  and  Regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of 

•  St.  Patrick  at  May noth  \  with  the  Anfwer  of  the  Trujfees  ti,  thi. 
f aid  Brief  and  the  elegant  original  Latin  as  ^it\  was  printed  '^y^hi 

College  Printer^  by  order  of  the  Trufteeu     iimo.    ,jPj^.  47^*.  9^^ 
v^ognlan,  JLondon,     1797.  ,  ,         ,       -, 

THIS  very  Qiort  pamphlet,  \pitb'  a  vtry  long  titlevpage,  <ame 
lately  to  our  hands  by  chance:  and  as^  among,  other  thtngs«,tt 
lh6w$»  in  the  teeth  of  the  advocates  for  Popifli  emancipation,  that 
the.  Church  of  Rome  has  not  changed  her  doacineicifpe^org  thse^r- 
iecution  of  herietics^  and  her  difpenfing  power^  we  think  it  necefiary 
to  take  fome  notice  of  its  contents.  We  pais  over  th^  epiftle  of  Arch« 
biihop  ^roy  and  bis  fuffragans  to  the  Pope,  on  their  peceivitig  his  coa* 
demnatjon  of  the  do£lrines  of  the  Synod  of  Piftoria,  and  the  apfwer 
of  the  prefident  of  the  congregation  de  pr^aganda  fide  ;  though  many 
things  in  ^otb  nwit  j^niinadverfion  :  and  piioceed  to  that  Prefident's 
X^ettcj:  to  the  Truftees  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  to  their  reply. 
Both  of  thefe  will  prove  by  the  moft  undeniable  inferenees^  th^  tha 
/ above  upfocial  and.  dangerous  tenets  are,  at  fhis  day^  the. do£l|:inea  x^f 
|:he  Church  of  Rome^  and  of  her  faithful  children  the  hiexaceby  o£ 
|/€;taad.  The  Prefident,  rn  his  official  letter,  fandioned  by  thk  Pope, 
after,  defiring  them  to  pay  attentioh  to.tlie  morals  oi  the  ftudenta  undcs^ 
|!^ir  <a^re^  cqoies  next  to  the  point  of  doSirinf^  m«  > 

•  f  The  next  olyed  of  ypur  pailoral  care  will  be  to' provide  for  the  ybqlijj 
candidates  for  holy  orders  the  wholefome  food  of  found  doftrine  to  be  by 
^en^  tr&nfmftted  to  the  ueict  generation  ivhich  wrll  be  thc^beft  meaner  you 
pan  employ  to  prevent  theJntroduclion  or  the  propagation  of  pernteioi^s 
f  jfrors  aij^ong  youf^flocks.  -. 

•  And  that, this  dodrine  may  b.e  the  foqnd  do^Slrine of  the  QhUrch 
of  ]^onie,  he '^qints  out  in  the  fpUpwing*  paragraph'  thjp  |pujre\|bjirc? 
fi-ooi  v^hencp  that  foux^^  cfo^lrine  fe  to  be,  d;awn,  •  ;     ,. ' 

.  f<  ^s  naatiy  thecJogtci^l  points  are  ftilj  treated  problenoaticaliy  in, 'tfap 
pb<>oU,  To  that  either  fide  pf  the  qqeilion  Xf^y  be  maintained.  wHm>|||i  ^ 
|mpu(aii()p  of  error  or  a  breach  01  jpeace>  it  'will  behove  yot|  to  difedl  t^Q 

|tj;pntiQd  flf  jjic  ffifdeufa  tq  ffi^h  aijtfigrs  fts  have  ttpattsd  i^e  fft^J^iSt^    ifoui: 


\ 


^    LitUrfrom  tht  Jrcb^i^pi  "and  Bifinopji  ^jp^blin  to  Pius  VI.     ^a 

cliqk^e  will  i^att^^al]^  Ije  4ire6l9d  tothofe  (wq  great  iunLinarif^s  of  the,  ph^rpii, , 
AuAin  and  Aquinas.     Afteu*  the  moft  ditig^eAt  invenigation^  th^vt  have  de-. 
liviered  opinions  whfch  bavebc^n  revered  by  tb/f  wifeft  men  ofalt  cotin^rtet 
and  ail  ages,  and  h^ve  l^tn  fadipned  by  the  aj^prqb^ion  of  the  ApQik^Uci! 
SeS."'  ■  •  ■    '  ,   -     .  -•       •  .    v;  : 

.He  coqdudes  witn  faying  tlwt  ftudents,  thiis  ijpflrHtJted,  *^  \vill  ex* 
c^te  Uic  ;idmiration  pf  their  opponeucs,  and  will  md lice  them  tp  glorify 
Gqd  in  ii^th  and  in /pint :"  wfiichrin  pUit^  I?injuag^,  is  neither.  Knorc 
j|orleiS|  ttxixi  that  iuv ill  epable  them  to  pervert  eVexy  Prqteftint  in, 
Ireland  to  the*Popiih  faith !  -  . 

ThM?  far  i;bc  Prefident  of  the  Propigan(}a*  Let  us  next  (pc  bow 
A^riQhbjihb]^  Ttoy  and  bis  fuffi^^i^ns  echo  back  th^  Tcntnnent^ol  jthf- 

'  ^  In  th«  iri(h'u6tion  of  youth,  the  hopes  of  the  fiw^uary,  it  wiH  bto  of 
groat  importsuice  to  put  before  them  the  whple&mie  fttod  of  4Bfw</.  do^rine*. 
as  3fOur  fipaineoce  very Jt^ftly  obff rves«  and  to  cauliei)  thom  a^ii^ft  npxioo% 
aiut^ofpi^ed  payors.  They  (iuil  be  taught  to  r^^train  fn)m  tr^ivfal  and^ 
<;4)|>tf  Qtious  dijcufiiofl.  :^n  thofe,  qoeniou&  which  are  kealed  |)rob|ema/^ 
callj^,  (heo|>taion&qf  Austin  and  Thomas  A^inas^^  whole  doctrine  has  qo« 
tained  the  hi^eit  commencUtions  pi  thje  Apqiloiic  See«  will  be  the  i'afefl 
guides  in  their  inveftigations^'J      .  \  ' !  ,>  \ 

We  juft  ftop;to  observe  thMttb^  ;GQnclud}ng  fentence  of  this  extra^ 
is  in  the  Engtiih  iranftattf^aryeffy  'fainA  oe^y  of  the  Latin  ;  ^\  St; 
Auftif),  and'htS'tnoft  falthfuMnCtlrprefer  St«  Th'>mas/' ar^  both  ^r* 
ptived  of  Ihtir  Sainijbip  in^  the  tranflation:  afid  the  indecifiyc  word^ 
^^wiii  be  the  fajeflf guides  iA  their  invejiigation^^*  n>^U  »way  thp  ftfoog 
and  deciiied  "exprdfion  of  the  originaU  ^^  bos^  tanqiiaf^  duces- etmagi^tii^ 
in  ejufmodi  quafj/HonibjiSy  etmphSiandes  et  fefuevidos  r«rtfA/w?w;".  whi^^ 
Is  ittofally  *'  wc  Wf A  tale .  care  that'  their  do<^rine.^4//  be  embraced 
and  followed,  as  they  are  ouf  guides  and  do£iori  ia  quQftions  of  tttk 

Kind/'  •  :        '         ,     .  ;  :    ..! 

Let  tf$  now  fee  what  is  the  dodrine  of  th^fe  two  iMtminaries  of  the; 
Romlfll^  Church,  (fQ»  waroiiy  recomixKnded  at  this  day  \t^  the  official 
letter  of  this  Propaganda  PreGdent,  and  fo  fervently  adopted  as  theii? 
guiding  ftars  by  the  lrifli^b.t&0p&}  with  refpeiiSl  to  perfecution  an4  ^ 
liifpenfmg  aiid  depdfiag-powcri  :  •> 

St.  Audin,  in  a  lungAet^r  ad  Bmifacium^  recommends /(^r/^<i^/«^^ 
by  argumoms  indeed  the  ixioft  defpicable,  and  by  a  moft  ridicM^c'^l 
und  monftrous  perveriion  of  Scripture.  *<^SchifmatiGs  xty  <>i]t  (^e 
fays)  did  Chrift  ever  make  ufe  of  ferce^  or  compel  any  one  ?  JJi^.  cer*  _ 
fainlytdid>^-^  give  them  St.  Paul  as,  an  example*^ Chrift,  th9i^<9ilft 
pclnowledgCy  fi]^  r^///ir<f«.  and  then  inflrn^ed  biiut."  We  wU) 
vcxUutc  to  pronounce  thAl  tl^is  Saint^s  identtficution  of  the,  torrvirjiopi  of 
3t.  jPaul  with  the  perfecution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however  it  may 
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be  taughu  cannot  ht  iglitUfd  avcn  by  the  Profeflbri  of  the  College  or 
Mayno&th;  a^d  that  the  pupils  muft  have  their  i^iderftanding  coni'^  * 
pletely  difciplined  by  the  Icourge  of  authority ^  before^ they  can  fwal* 
low  the  abfurdity.    This  Saint,  this  Dux  tt  Magifitf^  auotes  Scrip* 
turc  here  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the  Dolors  of  the  Sprbonne  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  who  tell  us  "that  the  extgrmination  of  here* 
tics  Is  undeniably  a  Scripture  d^drinc,  ^^  as  it  is  written  in  the*Book' 
of  Judges  that  Sampfon  fet  fire  to  the  tails  of  300  foxes ;  by  which 
fbxes  are  plainly  typified  unto  us  the  faid  heretics^  whom  we  ought  to' 
<$frelfmA  punifh  ca^iially.** 

St.  Thomas  is,  mdeed,  die  faithful  interpreter  of  his  precuribr 
Auftin;  here  Dr.  Troy  and  his  SufFragans  have  told  the  truth;  the 
Saint  himfelf  (hall  confirm  their  verity  on  this  point.  He  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  ^  a  heretic,  if  he  obftinately  perfift  in  his  herefy 
^frer  k  firft  and  fecond  admonition,  is  firft  to  be  anathematifed,  tod 
then  put  to  death.''  (2da.  adx.  a««ft.  iima.)  In  his  happy  quotatioa 
ef  Scripture  in  confirmation  of  his  axiom,  he  vies  with  his  leader 
Auftin.  The  quotation  is  from  the  vulgate  tranflation  of  the  loth^ 
verfeof  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  Titus,  ^^Hereticum 
hominem,  poft  primam  et  fecundam  correptionem  iroitaj*  The 
Is^ft  word,  devita,  he  has  chofeo,  in  the  Face  of  the  meaning  of  the 

'  original  Greek **,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
Latin  verb,  to  cranflate,  fay  implication,  kHl;^  f^i  h  death,  exterminaie^, 
inftead  of  avoidy  rijeil.'^DUt  what  fignifies  the  perverfion  of  Scriptun,. 
when  the  perfecuting  do^^-tnes  of  the  Qfurck  arc  to  be  eftablifhed,  at 
we  are  told  that  rhc  latter  is  "  the  lively  breajt  $/  Cbrtfly*  the  former 

.  enly  ^^lifelefsink^'*  Or  of  what  importance  is  a  text  of  St.  PaiaV 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  With  an  axiom  of  St.  Thomas ! 

As.to  the  other  dodlrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  dijpenfing  end 
depojing  power,  it  is  taught  in  the  cieareft  and  mofl  decifive  manner  bf 
^t.  Thomas,  the  Do£ior  whom  the  Prefident  of  the  Propaganda  re* 
commends  to  the  Irrfli  Popifh  bifhops,  and  to  the  pro]feifor$  ^  the 
College  of  St.  Patrick  a(  Maynootb,  as  the  immaculate fmirce  (^^found 
'do£^rine ;  whom  the  Irifli  Popifh  bifhops  declare  they  will  foli^iw  at 

^  their  guide  and  Dofior,  and  whofe  dodrines  they  pronounce  they 
•^will  take  care  j^// be  embraced  and  folk>wed  1^  Tliis  Dbdordf 
the  j»r{/r;r/P(^ifh  Church  in  Ireland  tellaus  that  although  the  G^riftian 

/  foldiers  obeyed  the  commands  of  Julian  the  NApoftate,  it  was  only  be« 
caufe  the  Church  at  that  day  bad  not  the  pnoer  of  bridting  the  civil 
niagiftrates  (tjerrenos  principes  compescendt)  but  that  the  f^al  dodrfne 
of  theCburch,  wh1ch>  of  courfe,  is  to  be  zQttA  upon  wh^^ver  (he  has 
fower^  is  delivered  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  a^  Rotpe.  ^  •*  We^ 
following  the  ftatutes  of  our  predeceflbrs,  do,  by  our  apoflolic  aiitho^ 
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t  Oration  of  Lud6vicDS/  a  canon  of  the  La^ran  Church,  before  the 
foonci)  of  Trent    Apad  Jewel's  Defence. 
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rUyi  abfolve  aU  thoie  from  their  oath  of  fidelity^  who  are  bound  to 
^ ixtommunieaiei  perfons  either  by  fidelity  or  oath-^till  the  excommu- 
nicated perfona  have  made  proper  fatisfaclion." 

•  We  recommend  thefe  plain  fa£t$  to  the  coniideration  of  thole  t/^rjp 
ftfif^iVgentlemen,  who^  both  in  and  out  of  parlianoent,  make  old  fa* 
ther  Time  fpeak  the  language  of  Moliere'a  Mock  ^Do£lor,  <<l4ous 
avons.  change  tout  cela« '  It  appears  that,  like  the  DoSor^  they 
Tpeak  withoiitbook;  ahd  that  Time  has  made  no  change  in  the  doc* 
trines^  though  the  practice  is  happily  cramped,  by  exifting  circum* 
itancea ;  while  the  true  children  of  Home  exclaim  inwardly  with  %i. 
Thomas^  *'  Ecclefia  non  habet  poteftatem  terreiios  princip^s  compef- 
cendi !"  We  would  likewife  venture  to  recommend  to  the  above* 
pnentroned  z/^r/ candid  ge/itlemeftf  a  little  attention  to  the  fubje£b  in 
debate  :  it  is  in  its  confe^uences  of  the  higheft  importance.  Above 
^U,  we  wQuld  earneilly  intreat  them,  for  their  own  fakes,  not  to  boaft 
of  their  ignorance,  while  they  pronounce  moft  decjdedjy  on  the  mat* 
ptx  in  difpute.  Whoever  does  fa,  whoevet  fets  out  with  faying  that 
his  habits,  &c.  have  neVer  led  him  to  confider  a  queftion  which  depends 
on  fads,  on  a  knowledge  of  times  paft,  as  well  as  of  the  prefcnt,  and 
at  the  fame  time  magifierially  decides  upon  it,  inftead  of  convi^ion, 
will  produce  ridicule ;  ^^  rtfii  pcpulum  qtmtit.** 

*  We  had->nQ  thoughts  of-  looking  into  St.  Thomas  for  any  thing 
more  than  what  belonged  to  the.  two  queftions  of  per&cutiM,  and  of 
the  difpenfing  and  depofmg  power ;  but,  in  turning  over  his  volumin*^ 
ous  work,  we  flumbled  on  a  variety  of  matter,  which|  a&  we  had  not 
■dealt  deeply  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Schoobneny  incited  firft  of  all  Ottr  afto* 
Biflimeht,  and  afterwards,  our  indignation  and  i|bhorrence.  That  the 
Church  of  Rome,  6(t  this  ^by,  and  at  a  tim,^'whfn  men,  whoci^H 
xhem^vc$  Proteilants,  are  endeavouring  tp  |>eri4iade  us  that  the  old 
IbHiea,  abfurdities,  and  iniquities  x)f  the  fchodls  are  done  away,  that 
jttme  and  knowledge,  in  fpite  of  the  wou*d*be  fuccefllbrof  St.  Peter» 
in  fpite  of  St.  Auuin  and  St.  Thomas,  and  fn  ^ite  of  the  prefent  fin* 
iul  tsuftees  (ai¥l  future  faints)  of  the  coll^  of  St.  Patrick,  have 
obliged  it  to  lower  its  tone,  and  to  envelope  miat  tt  is  determined  not' 
to  ch^n^^  in  a  tenfokl  diiguife,  (hould  have  recommended  this  SchooU 
man,  aiid  Po|d(h  faint  as  the  repqfitory  of  knowledge  and  doftrine,  is 
Inconceivable.  But  it  is  ftill  more  inconceivable  that  the  Iriih  Popifli 
^bifliops  (confidering  the  circumftances  in  whidi  they  ftand,  and  in* 
deed  m  any  circumftances)  (hould  have  publifbed  this  mandate,  along 
with  their  filial  and  hearty  acquiefcence,  and  thus  have  expofed  then 
nakftdnefs  and  tbeir  Ihame. 
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*  He  takes  care,  in  the  fame  phce»  to  tell  us  that  all  heretics  are  cxcom^ 
mm^iatiii  perfons :  ergo,  to  fpeaic  in  the  ftile  of  St.  Thomas,  it  is  only  be? 

Sfe  the  Popilh  Church  of  Ireland  has  not^p<w^,  that  Geo.  III.  zn^xeom' 
uafeJ  jperbOi  now  CU*  upon  the  Throne.    Vid.  ^da.^ds.  quitofl.  11^. 

Art  2* 

Were 


N. 
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Were,  we  to  recite  .all.  the  follies^  impert  inejices,  and  groflhcfs  rf 
this  Z)ttJr  it  Magtfter  bFtfie  v?ollcge  of  St.  Patrick,  a  volume  not  \t% 
than'  his  own  would  be  neccflVyj  wtf  flialj  content  ourfelves  #JtIr' 
laying  before  the  public  one  or  two. 

Pfoteftants  reft  fatisficd  with^  the  Kttle  that  ts  faid  of  angels  in  the 
Hojy  Scriptures,  knov»^lr>g  that  if  more  had  been  occcflTary  for^i  ChrM^, 
iian,  mo^e  would  havt  been  revealiefd.     Not  fp  St.' Thomas:  he  \i  ai 
well  acqiiarnted  with  the  hierarchy  of  angels, as  thediviries  of  theGol* 
lege  of  St.  Patrick  are  With  the  numerous  gradations  in  the  Roihift 
hierarchy.     He  can  tell  you  how  they  think  and  how  they  ^ift  with  at 
mu^h  minutenefs  and  certainty  as  the  members  of  the  college  could 
anatpmiTe  the  thoughts,  and  paint  the  daily  exertions  of  minrf,  of  one 
of  their  own  ftudents^;  he  informs  us  that  the  lower  orders  of  angets 
are  t))eguardi|ins  of  individuals,  th^  archangels  prefide  over  province*; 
frtncifahyiesovQr  human  nature  at  large,  powers  Over  devils,  and  that 
ebminim  ^xi  ent'rufted  with  the  care  of  inferior  angels.    That  each  in- 
ifividuafhas  only  one  guardian  angel ;  but  that  a  prelate,  befides  thi* 
guardlap  angel,  is  illuminated  by  an  archangel,  or  a  principality.  That 
angels  ft^inctimw  fight  [pugnant)  in  the  caufe-oftheirjparticular  charges 
—rthat  the  fame  guardian" angel  ferves  both  for  the  mother  and ^hikK 
while  it  remains  in  the  Mfombj'with  an  et  catera  without  end  of  angelic 
j^ijatters  equally  certain  and  Edifying.* 

.  ,  Paflirig^  from  thi$  trahfcfehdent  fubjed,  the  Doftor  deigns  to  tfeat 
©f:  me.rfe /nortal  and  carnal  affairs,  which  he  handles,  to  all  appearance^, 
fi?i  amffe^.    His  inveftigatiort  of  the  paflion  of  the  fexes-,  hi^mfnutd 
^fJin(s;^6o  of  iH  pbjftcal  efFefts  (in  order,  no  dc-ubt,  that  the  Cpnfefler 
jjjay  be  mafter  of  his  fubjeift,  may  be  able  to  get  to  th«  bottom  of  thefc 
owuerrous  matters.  *flfat  he  may  ^fcerilain  the  appropriate  penance)  \h 
Jtkeljv  inft^ad  of  l:eSdfflg  to  purity  of  life,  either  in  the  young  con^ 
ifcfiprs^  or  their  peHitS^s^^lto  produce  a  plentrfi|l  race  of  St.  Thomas^-£. 
bemfitep  ^rifhrnenr  wfio  maybe  afterwards  moulded  by  the  eldier 
jpiriefts^'who  ^?c  P^f^  '^^  labours  of  the  younger,  into  an  exceFlenti^e-. 
yolquonary  army  of  the  Church,  by  the  help  of  the  faint's  doArines 
pf  p^j^'^^jtion  and  the  difpeafing  and  depofmg  power.-   The  Articles 
jn  Su  Thomas  de'Virginitate^  Luxuria^  de^Ofculisy  &c.  are  convincing 
prooft  of  what  we  here  advance.   .'Upon  thefe  w^  permit  tho~Db3ors 
fof  Ox wd  and  Caa)bridge^  and  thdle  who!  haVc  attained 'a  do6toriat 
jjgp^  tp  cafi  their  ey^s.    But,  ho^Vever  ^rc//r  the  minute  exaMiinfatloh 
^tbefe  ticklifh  queftions  may  b/e, thought  by  the  Church  of  Rom^^ 
^nd  the  trjuftees  of  the  College  of  St.  Patrick,  hbwcver  ijeceffary  they 
may  deem  them  to  the  inftruftionof  their  ftud^nts  whoa(jpit4'to  the  \ 

honour  of  the  Confcffor*s  chair,  in  order  that  they  maybe.  aWe  to 
iWfch  out  and  difcriminate  all  the  varifity.of  fbades  pfjhe  fexu(^l  paf- 
fion  in  their  male  and  femal/s  penitents,  we  pronounce  our  veto  to 


*  Thorn.  Aquin,  Smnma,  Ima.  pars,  quaeft.  ltl*6p^l  1 3,' where  the'r^tS^ 
will  find  niiin)'  things  equally  extraordinary  and  edifying.  The.  variotrs  aA 
tjiclff  on  the  Virgin  Mary^  an4  they  are  many,  are  highly  worthy  of  perafal. 

the 
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(jbe.p^ufaldfdiCQifby^atiyfreiAanin^  undergradiiate,  &c;'«ifeitMf 
tJmverfity.  Al  to.ibe  mfioiberripf  tbe  Scotch  Univerfuiesyn^liey  afte 
fo^YO^e^  to  jnetaohyjfici,  to  vrfcytt-tbey  call  the  ftudy of  mind'^^  thati 
lilke%  P^Hil  iD.iee^ain  ciltJi^QEkftstACCs,. they. hardly  kno^w  ^^hethar^thcy 
^ %Xfk'\%^i^ out <|f  the ^dy^  or  'indi«d>v^heth)er  they  have  a  body  ;Mthcy 
'  tii^refbre  mdy  venture  to  take  a  fiieep  at  thefe  phyfical  queftions ;  .ydt( 
perhaps*  it  would  he  prudent  evbn  foriChem  to  abftain  from  thieuptf^ 

rti^l  .,.,:•  .     •   .      <^ 

Xhe  obvioMS  conchifion to.be  dra^^^n  freiQthis  fmall  pamphle't,'tfaM 
ioiprudeiiily  feni.isto.'the  larorkl^'Wv  thatnor  change  has  taken  p]aceii|i 
fh^:Church  of  Rome  wkh  regard  to  thtf  do£lHnes.  initkitcal  ftotFfo»> 
tf(laQtgoV)eri)mei^t$:  and  that  fheisff^tf,  as  formerly,  deeply,  tiitged 
with  the  .ibiiy  and  groiTnefsvif  the  ages  of  darkneis.  '  Thecoxircof 
Rome^  ^ad  tl^  Jri£*  P.opi0i'abiqrarcby^  her€  .flatly  cootcadi£b  tieir 
P^piih^d  J^'^oteflaat'defen^bts  in  this  countrry^ldeclactng  tbarCkfirdi 
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Htfort  ofihk  Trklat  Barofth  Hon.  M^i  Jujfict  f^hnfan^  tike  ^  fhi 
]     Juflues  of  ha  Mkjiftfs  Court. ef  Common  Phai in  Ireltmd^  foira 
^..;  Libely  in  lia^Cuirt  of  *  King*  i  Bittth^  o»  Saturday^  the  t^iDay  of 
Nowmbir^  I'ios*     Pp.  na.     25.64     Butterworch^ -London  ^ 
:  ^  Burn^y  Publinv    i8o6. 

^rial  of  a  jfudge  for  z  UM  is  fomething  fo  perfeilly  novel,  ia 
oui;  Cotirts  of  Juftice,  as  to  excite  the  public  attentioirpii  a  very 
Cxtraorcitx^ryflegree,  The  mind  of  an  Engiifhthan  is  fo  apt  to  afib-* 
ciate  every  thjng  that  is  jmA  and  honourable,  and  digiiified,  and  praife^ 
worthy|^..iHrith^fuch  a  charaSer,  that  it  revolts  ,}¥ith  ^horror  from  tha 
^nteqiiplation,  of  a  charge,  the  obje£l  of  ^ich  is  to  fix  on  it  every 
jfualicy  of  an  oppoJilte  nature.  And  in  exa^  jXjOp^rf  ion  as  this  horror 
isexcited,  wttl  be  the  rigid  circumrpe£tipf),;^er^f^rupulous  nicety^ 
with  virhich  it  will  exfimine  the  proofs  of  aifii^^q^a^on,  fo  foul,  and 
fo  heinous,  when  preferred  againd  a  perfonage,f{f  f^bfs  defcriptioh,  tt 
is  in  this  temper,  and  with  thefe  feelings,  tb^^^e  fate  down  to  pe« 
rufe  this  trial,  which^^on  various  accounts,  we  ponfider  as  one^offthc 
Bioft  important  that^havie  occurred  for  many  years^paft.  ^  Importai^t 
certainly  it  is,  as  it  affeds  the  cha^after  of  a  Judge,  till  now  unim- 
peached,,  of  a  Judg^4^)^o^  before  he  was  appoii^tedrt^tbat  high  fttu« 
ation  o^ confidence  arid,  refponfibility,  had  holden  .^dif&root  pofis  of 
importauce,  and  had  difcharged  the  duties  of  each,  with  ^honour  and 
intisgrity  unqueftioned  ;^pd  unqueftionable*  But  it  is  of  Aill  greater 
loil^rt^ce,  as  it  congerjis  the  general  adminiftratipn  of  criminal 
jumce  in  this  country,  the  rules  ot  evidence,  and  the  verdifb'Of  juries^. 
Aid  aSLthefe,.  in  (oucr^efiimation,  are  moft  deeply  impUcaiiod^  in  tbe 
trial  .bef^fe;  us'.         >  v  .   {     ^     ' 

Thii^^,^4fej   however,    differs  from  moftprofecutions  f«r  ffmitar 
^     '    j.inftfmuch  aa  no  queftion  arofe  jefpcdling  the  libel  itfclf—' 
^ "  *         '  \    *  'that 


.  •»  *J 


tllif  % "ihfthcr  it  wars  or  w^  twt  a  libel;  it  Ming  admitted  to  be  a 
IHiel  at  well  by  the  defendant  as  by  th«^  profecinor.  The  otily  points 
^r  confideration,  then,  were,  wheHier  this  libel  was  Written  by  Mf. 
JiiAtce  Johnfon,  and  whether  ii  W46  publiihed  by  him,  as  avene^^ 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Our  obfervations  on  this  latter  part  will  ^ 
lie  brief;  but  on  the  former,  ftom  the  confequence  attached  toit|  we 
ftail  expatiate  fom^what  4it  large»  In  order  to'comprefi^  what  we 
bav&  to  fay  on  the  fubjed  into  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  poflible,  as  well 
aa  to.fet  the  queftioh  (({rippc!(f  of  aO  extraneous  (natter)  iri  a  clear 
point  of  viewr,  we  fiiall  give  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  goes  to 
pyeve  6r  to  difprove  the  fa£fcof  authorfliip,  in  oppofite  columns.  Our 
teadecs  will  then  be  able  to  jodge  of  its  weight,  and,  at  leafl,  a»  coonn 
petent  to  decide  oh  it,  as  the  jury  befcnne  virhom  it  was  tried.  • 

*  It  would  be  the  height  of  prefumption  in  us  to  aiTert,'  in  0{>pofitk>a 
SO  theiinanin^oQS  opinipn  of  the.  four  Judges,  that  the  cafe,  dted  by 
the  Counfel,  of  the  feven  Bifliops,.  was  an  analogous  cafe  ;  or  that, 
the  fa<5l  of  the  libel  being  publifhed  in  Middlefex,  by  the  agency^  or 
iflfirumentality  of  the  defendant,  was  not  proved.  But  it  would  be  de« 
teftibie  bypocrify  in  u1$  to  fu'pprefs  our  opinion  on  the  fubjefi;  anil 
liottofay»  that  after  the  moil  attentive  perufal  of  the  arguments  of 
Counfel,  and  of  the  femiments  of  the  Judges,  We  cannot,  for  the 
fife Af  us,  difcover  any. difference  in  .the  pribcipie- of  the  two  cafes; 
nor  can  we  perceive  that  the  golden  rule  of  la,w^  re^uirifqi  the  biji 
evidence  of  which  the.nature  of  the  cafe  will  admits,  was  o^ferved  in  tfo 
▼ery  unfatisfaftory  proof  of  publication  adduced  on  this  extraoi^nary 
tri^l.  The  Judges  feem  to  have  thought  it  important,  fn  confidering 
the  application  of  the  cafe  of  the  ieven  Bifhops  to  the  prelent  cafe; 
that  tfcie.remonftrance  prefcnted  by  thefe  prelate?  to  the  King  was  m 
libeL  But  that,  with  humble  deference  we  contend,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  queftiod*     Whether,  in  point  of  law,  it  was  or  was  nOt 

?  libel,  did  not  fignify  a  ftraw,  as  to  the  argQment  built  .on  the  proi* 
eedings. .  It  was  fiimcknt  that  it  was  then  deemed  a  libel ;  and  the 
ohlypoint  for  conQdcffttion  was,  whether  the  proof  of  publication  in 
Middtefex,  required  tti  that  caijB,  was  not  that  kind  of^  proof  which 
,  had  not  been  fiipjfffred  In  the  prefent  cafe',  though  indrfpenfibly  nc- 
'<:eflafy  to  fupport.  the  charge.  The  Judges  decided  that  it  was  not^— 
we  bow  to  their  authority  \ — though  we  cannot  agree  with  their  coh- 
clufion.  / 

Before  we  prb^eed  to  give  the  evidence,  on-  both  fides,  relating  to 
the  fad,  of  Judge  Johnfon  being  the  author  of  the  libel,  we' mail 
ftatc  the  condition  of  the  different  witneflcs,  as  colle£^ed  from  their 
own  depontidne;  and  the  neceflity  of  this  ftatement  our  readers  will 
immediatrfy  acknowledge,  in  a  cafe  in  which  much,  very  much  in- 
deed, depended  on  comparative  credibility. 

"  The  Wltiieffes  for  the  Crown  were  fourin  namber;-  vix,— i.  Mr. 
Richard  Waller,  Solicitor  to  the  ComnuJJtoners  (f  Qiftoms  in  iVeland;— 
a,  Mr.  Charles  Ormfby^  an  Attorney  ; — 3.  Mr,  Jolbua  Niinh,  "  &- 
und  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  ^  Exchequer^  ant  of  the  Dtfettiu  fbertf 

and 
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€niont  pf  ikf  Sntrndaries  th$f{i\ — 4.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  S§^i0^  t$. 
tbi  Revenue..  '       . 

.  The  wkneilet  for  the  Defendant  vrertfive  in  number ;  viz«~i.  Stf 
Henry  Jebb,  a  Phyfician ; — 2.  Dr^^HodgkiAfon,  Senior  Fellow  of  tlie 
.  Vmverfity  of  Dublin  ;•— -3,  Mr.  Archdale,  a  SoUcitor ; — 4.  Mr.  j^oha 
Giffardy  the  moft  ftaunch  defender  of  the  King  and  Conftitution^  itt, 
Ciuirch  and  State,  and  the  moft  ftrenMous  oppofer  of  traitors  ud 
rebeb  ;*---5.  Mr.  Caffidy,  formerly  an  Apothecary.  ^ 

EvidiiKt  fair  the  Drfeiue^  ^ 

Sic  Richard  Jebb  extfmiW  He 
ilated,  that  he  had  been  ^tirtm* 
fy  intimate  with  Judge  Joba^ji 
for  aboatvthirty  years;  hiid  ben 
conOantly  in  the  habit  of  corrtfpofii- 
ing  With  him^  every  week  t  and  had 
beeh  "  intimately  acquaimtd  loitk  His 
iatid-wriiingjor  twenty  years  constesH^, 
down  to  thejiresent  tifne,"  '** 

Q.  Look  very  caxefaiiy  at  Ihefe 
papers,  becaafe  you  cannot  kii^ 
feen  them  before.  From  ybiir  know* 
ledge  of  hisbapd'^^ritingfjioyoiibe- 
liev^  this  (the  firft  letter)  ^^o  h%  bis 
hand*vrritlng  ? 

A.  I  do  believe  this  ii  not  ,^be 
hand-writing  .of  Judge  Johnibn. 

Q.  Look  tft  this  (the  feoond  Iet« 
ter). 

A.  Thisilrikes  me  to  have  lefs 
:  fimilitude  than  the  other.. 

Q,  Is  that  hand*writing  a  leiler 
or  fairer  hand  than  Judge  Johnfon 
writes?         .     * 

A .  His  h,and  in  general  was  larger 
and  freer,  and  i\^  Mms  of  the  long^ 
tailed  letters  iijlre  different  from  his, 

Q.  FrofD*  yOur  idea  of  his  hand- 
writing, by  feeing,  it  for  fo*  long  m 
pctriod,  do  you  think  thiols  his  hand- 
writing  ?  .  ^  ' 

A.  My  belief  is;  that  it  i«  not.  • 

Q.  Your  belief  isnot'founded  on 
compart  fon?  '        •' 

A.  No,  from  my  long  knowledge 
of  his  habit'  of  writing.  ' 


Evidence  for^  the  Profecution* 
Mr.  Richard  Walleri 

Q.  Do  yo^a  believe  that  (^he  firfl 
letter)  to  be  the  hand- writing  of 
Mr.  Juftice  Johnfon  ? 
'     A.  I  do.  Sir.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  the  leaft' doubt 
that  it  hit  hand-writing^  -     ' 

A.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  h^ve  a 
loabt  tn  my  mind  bat  it  is  his  hand* 
writing.  ^ 

Q.  As  to  the  body  of  the  letter 
you  (ay  you  entertain  no  doubt  of  it? 

A.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  as  little 
4oubt  as  any  man  can  have  on  any 

j«a.  .    " 

Q.  Havi(&  you  examined,  with 
equal  cs^re  that  paper?  (the  fecond 
letter)-— have  you  the  fame  opinion 
erf*  that  as  of  the  other  ?        .     \ 

A.  I  have  no  doubt;  I  entertain 
ms  little  cloubt  it  is  (he  ha^d  of  Mr. 
Joftice  Johnfon,  as  I  can  on  any  fub- 
jed  whatever. 

In  his  cross-examinationMr,  Waller 
faid  he  baa  not  (een  the  Judge  wtite 
Cnce  June,  1801. 

Q.  I  would  beg  of  you  to  look  at 
thefe  papers,  they  feem  to  me  re- 
markably well-written;  did  Mr. 
Juftice  John  Ion  always  write  fo  clear- 
ly and  fo  neatly  as  that  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q,  His  opinions  were  not  fo  writ- 
ten?^ 

A.  Not  quite  fo  fmall.  . 

'  Q.  Nor  quite  fo  fair  ? 


*  We  do  not  collect  this  from  the  depofition  of  this  honourable  n^gm/bat 
firom  our  perfonal  knewledge  of  his  condud  and  cha^ader.  But  of  this 
more.hereaftcrr       ^      . 

-  A.  Hii 


A.  nis  general   nana  was  Tre^» 
but  more  like  the.  words  "  Affairs  of 

*"•'(**.*.  I'hefe  WbKls  ^(retisiivrtttfch 
iift'^^ii W4  ilSflfer^Af  hAiQ.)  •   -  - ' 

i«^r«'^r  aftcL6iildlli|ftn  the  ^netil 
band  of  the  Learned' ivd^  ? 

A.  It  is  much  fairer  and  f mailer 

than  his  eonflpon  \^ki^« 

AllMf,  Charles  Offtifby.^Hwimindd; — 

.|b^>%4efl,  that  he  h«d  kBovtn  the 

f  J«d^.20  v6ai%  And  had  f^n  him 

•     «/««c^  Ofi^n  -write  franks^-  and  {i9k1  «llb 

|b^;!«I^nions^hls  wrUing.    . 

:  5,.:<i-B€^o^fpood  »»  fp  tfeli  ua^h^- 

ffhMfii  Mr.  JuUice  JohAfojO^'a  hanil- 
writing? 

•'  -lA.  *  Tb*  g^cral  tenor  I  db  ajipre-, 
jieDd  jk»  be  his  hand-vvjitf  ng,— The 
Mn^ail  body  f  ap(>r<gheBd  to  be 
bis  wi»(ing;  The  ^enerul  wdting 
i(t>f4hb  C<3<XHid  letter)  I  believe  to 
be  his  hand-writing,  from  the  bt(Jt 
6plimn  I  cfHi' form. 

'  .>       Cross-'examinathn,       * 
■  '    Q%  You  had  an  c^ppoflunitjr  of 
feeing  h\k  corre6led  pleadings^ 

A.  ¥es:$  and  I  ha<^  Uad  franks 
from  him  before  he  was  a  Judge; 
IM  have  feen  his  (ignature  fince  he 
was  a  Judge,  foch  ds  a  Signature  io 
affidavits;  but  I  do  not  recoiled 
feeing  any  of  his  letters  immediately 
•fter  he  was  a  Judge. 
.  .Q.  Wa«thechar4flerofhishand- 
;writin^  to  the  eorrc6ied  pleadings  as 
trorrc^fft  as -tljbt  ? 

A,  They  we»e  rather  of  a  loofer 
hand  than  tbis-^this  Asefns  to  be 
'  written  more  dofe ;  but  the  calling 
of  tbe  letters  is  thefame^  particular- 
ly the  letter  1 ;  and  the  correded 
pleadingsi'  was  ralher  a  wider  hand. 
The  letter  1,  in  paHicuIar,  is  like  the 
letter  he  figns  his  name— -John fon. 
TKe  teffd- writing  to  opinions,  or 
plfeadings^  .was  what  I  call  a  niore 
fcattere.d  Viand. 

Q.  As  targe 'ai  the  hand  to  plead- 
ings?. 


OMTiCISM. 
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.  Evidence  for/the  jy^ence. 
~    "Ci.  I  thiAk  1'ifn(ftAlc>od*  yjjn  h) 
have  faid,  that  yo^r  ^tc'ief^ntance 
with  h»  hand^ritiY^jJ"hi*  gOnfe  -on 
ivi^hont  intemiptlSn?<'    si 

A.  Thefle  tttvki  }ba«  be«L  .tfn 
iixmr^s  inQterraptiKia..i  orr  ^.  vliD 
•Inb&8  ^0i/-^;M«ii/i^/6yri;Skf'RtJ^yb 
faid,  that  the  hand-writuig.«f  tJ|i^^* 
ters  was  "  very  diffinailar  to  Judge 
Johnfon's,**  but  th»t.-«^:  liwm  1*^ 
acquainted  than  hw^j^If  'W'wh^^ 
Judge's  writing,  might  tbink*t^ere 

was  fome  general  .,fe|^fnl^laifP9' 
^ — ihat  he  ha^  faeij  c^®  J*:^^ 
write  '  "  to  crowd :  -as^,jinpcl|i  m 
as  he^puld,-'  and  o^n  ^^hgof^^tifxid 
that  *'  on  aU  ocoafions;'  he  }ptd.  '*t(eflfi 
bim  Wr^e  a.krger  and  fre^r  hand* 
..  Dr.  Hpdgkipfon  sxa^ned,  H^e 
ftated  himfelt  to  be  nearly  related  ip 
^. J«4g^'  tP  have  correfponded 
wiih  bial«^  **  without  iriterruptlon^" 
for  "  upwards  of  twen,ty  years/*  an'd 
to  have^feen  him  frequently  write^, 

Q.  From  your  general  knowledge 
of  bis  cbarader  of  writing,;  d^  joii 
believe  that  to  be  hi^hand^wofting,? 
(fttewing  him  the  firli  letter). 

A.  I  do  »ol  believe  it  W  be  bi^ 
band-wri({ing. 

Q.  Look  at  the  other  {the  fe<;Qad 
letter)*  .     .    .  • ;, 

A.  This  is  so  Matty  a  differ pi^  ^^mf, 
particularly  dt  the  beginning  of  itji 
that  I  have  no  hesita^on  in  saying  il,  ft 
not  his  hanJ-itmrittg,  as  I^t^Ieve.. . 
'CfotS'CXaminafion,       '    , 

Q.  With  refpecl  to  the  firJft^  ypp 
(eemed  to  take  pains  to  look  over  it? 

A.  I  did  fo,  becaufe  am  abArafl 
piece  of  writing  of  tins  kind  being 
produced  to  .ime  now,  £w[  the  ^til 
time,  at  a  difiapce  from  my  own 
country,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  {hodft 
Carefully  examine  it,  and  efpeqiall/ 
as  at  firil  view  it  has  fome  gei^ecsd 
appearance. 

'  ^  Q.  You  jwas  at  the  fame  difbince^ 
from  your  native  dountry  when  yott 
looked  at  the  fecond  paper,  and 
therefore  why  did  you  talbe  tefs  ttftS^ 
invoking  at  it  thanat  the  first?  ^ 

Q.  He 
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t.videncefifr  the  Prosectoit^, 
'  A.  No,  this  feems  to  be  a  con- 
traded  band. 

•  Q'.  He  wrote  a  wcrfe  chara^er  in 
pleadings-? 

A,  It  was  a  loofer  and. jai  larger 
havdf  .an^  not  written  with  t  lie  care 
if/h'ich  app^aci  in  this,  uf  putting  fo 
inucii  on  the  i>aper. 

•  Jolhua  Nunn,  examined.  —  lie 
i^at€d,,that  be  had  known  the  Judge 
fince  1792,  that  he  had  feen  hira 
write  frequently,  that  he  knew  the 
characler  of  his  hand-writings  and 
that  he  4iad  examined  the  letfers, 
containing  the  libel,  before;. 

'  Q,  Tell  me  whether  you  believe 
that  (the  firft  letter)  to  be  in  Jhe 
hand- writing  of  Mr.  J  u  ftice  Johnfon  ? 

A.  I  do  believe  this  to  be  of  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Ja  ftice  Johnfon, 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  (the  fe- 
cond  letter)  to  be  the  hand-writing 
of  Mr.  J  a  ftice  Johnfon  t  i 

•  A.  I  do.  Sir. 
In  his  crots^examitiatioti  Mr.  Nunn 

faid  he  had  not  feen  the  Judge  write 
fincejune,  1801. 

Mr.  John  ¥*6v/^x^%  exatkimd.  He 
iiated  himfelf  to  h^v^  been  clerk  to 
Ifre  CoHedor  to  the  Revenue  from. 
3794  to  1802;  that  is,  from  the 
age  of  16  to  24,  that  he  had  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the 
Judge's  writing,  and  that  he  su/t/tosed 
he  could  form  a  judgment  whether  a 
paper  was  his  writing  efr  not. 

Q.  Do  you . believe  it  (the  firft 
letter)  to  be  his  haiid- writing  ? 

A.  I  do.  Sir,  from  the  opinion  that 
I  can  form ;  to  the  beft  opinion  I  can 
form,  I  believe  it  to  be  ^''r.  Juftice 
ifohnfon's  hand-Writing. 

Q.  Seeing  the  general  caarafter 
frf'.the  hand-writingi  do  you  fpeak  to 
t4iat  (tb«  fecond  letter)  alfo  ? 

A.  1  conceive  it  to  lie  the  hand- 
w^riting  of  Mr.  Juftice  JohnfOn,  ac- 
cording  to. the  beft  opinion  I*  can 
form  ol  it.  • 


VO.  XCr.   VOL,  XKIII. 


Mr.  Juftue  Johnfon.  ^^ 

%\niUnce  for  the  Defence,  • 
'  A.  This  latter  is  ib  very  unftke 
Judge  John'Ibn's  writing,  partioularly 
211  the'  beginning   of  it,  that  it  t(>6k 
me  lefs'  time  to  form  an  opinion  of 
it  than  of  the  firft  paper  writing.      * 
*'  Q.  Then  you  have  no  dioubl  as  to' 
this  not  being  liis  hund-vvntinjy»? 
'   A.  k  is  *not,   particularly  hi  -^ he- 
beginning,  at^il  like  it.     I  Vvill  not' 
fay  (here  are  not  fome-\vords  lik-L^, 
but  the  .general  appearanp<&  of"  it  \i 
very  unlike. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  tlie  word 
'^  could  ?"    '  ■  •  ,  '  ' 

'    A.  1  did  not  particolarly  oblerve. 
that  word  in  thele  papers. 
Q.  How  do  you  ipiill  it? 

•  A.  C-o-u-l-d  \  I  believe  \X.  is  ufu- 
ally  fo  fpelt. 

Q.  Ho  w. does  Judge  Johnfon  rpell 
it  ?  does  he  fpelf  it  with  the  ;*  1,"  or 
without  it? 

A.  I  have  found  that  he  has  fpelt 
it  both  ways. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yourfelP 
to  fay,  that  you  took  particular-  no- 
tice of  the  words  should  and  couldy  to 
fee,  hdw  he  fpelt  them  in  the  paper*' 
now  fliewn  to  you? 
-  A.  Certainly  not  particularly^  it 
was  hardly  poffiblc  to  4o  io  under 
the  circumftances,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  J  have  now  been 
produced  to  me ;  nor  do  I  believtes 
that  he- has  fpelt  theqa^in  the  pa|>exu 
now  ftiewn  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  the  general  chara^er' 
then  of  his  hand-writir>g  t!iat  yoa. 
looked  at?  *  ^ 

■  A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  faid  that  you  had  feen 
his  writing  frequently;  what  Vvaa 
the  nature  of  that  writing? 

•  A.  Letters  and  notes. 
Q.  When  written  ? 

^Ai  'Some, a  long  while  ago;  foms 
within  thefe  fevv  months. 
'  Q,  I  believe  you  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  words  couJd^ 
and  tjiSQuld  in  Judge  Johnfon 's  writ^ 
irifif? 

F  ,  A.  fn 
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J^idenee  for  ija  V^ftn/U^ 

A.  In  the  papers  now  ihewn  to 
me  I  did  not,  it  was  fcarcely  pofli-. 
ble  for  me  to  do  fb  under  ihecirv 
cumflances  in  which  I  have  now  firft 
fccn  tliero ;  in  other  writings  of  his 
I  have  certainly  done  fO|  and  have 
leen  him  feveiral  times  and  on  diffe- 
rent occafions  fpell  thefe  words  in 
both  ways.^ 

Q.  I  tak«  it  you  obferved  that 
circumlhince  beiore  this  profecu- 
iion? 

A.  Certainly  long  before. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  pointed  it  io 
yoa  that  the  words  cauU  and  wouU 
were  (pelt  that  way  ? 

A.'  Without  an  "  1."  I  had  heard 
it,  I  believe,  rumoured  through  the 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  that  thatcir-. 
cumtlance  had  been  fad^ned  upoa 
by  the  profe^utors,  and  that  it  bad 
left  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author 
of  thefe  papers. 

Q.  You  heard  it  by  common  ru- 
sibur  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  as  you  have  heard-  ther^ 

was  that  diHinguilhing  feature,    I 

V.     ihould  think  that  on   referring  to 

thefe  letters  you  would  take  parti* 

cnlar^notice  or  it? 

A.  Having  heard  the  obferration, 
I  in  confequence  of  it  have  looked 
over,  and  examined  many  writings 
of  Judge  Johnfon's,  fome  wriltert 
,  many  years  ago ;  and  I  have  found 
ihat  he  fpelt  thefe  words  both  ways, 
thereforei,  even  if  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable, 1  iliould  not  probably  have 
idtreded  my  attention  to  this  circum- 
iiance  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

Q.  I  am  fure  you  mufi  have 
ihrewdnels  enough  to  fee  that  it 
would  be  very  material  to  obferve 
whether  couU  and  sAouU  were  wrote 
in  the  ufual  way  tliat  they  are  writ- 
ten or  not  ?* 

^.  I  think  I  have  already  explain- 
ed Hvhy,  even  if  practicable,  it  is  not 
probable  ^that  I  Aiould  now  dure^ 
^y  attelition  to  that  -circumftancei . 


.  Evidence  for  the  Defence. 
Judge  Johnfon,  like  ihofl  other  pef« 
ions,  writes  them  in  both  ways'. 

Q.  Wbal  would  you  fay  to  his 
writing  them  differently  iince  the, 
profecutlon?  " 

A.  Of  that  I  know  nothing,  not    ^ 
having  obferved  it. 

At  the  clofe  of  his  examination 
the  Dodlor  faid,  that  he  had  come  to 
England  principally  on  his  own  btt(i<* 
nefs,  and  never  conceived,  till  the  " 
Monday  before  the  trial,  that  he 
was  to  be  called  as  a  witnefs  on  it. 

Mr.  Archdale  ^4r^{/ni/r^^.  He  dated 
himfelf  to  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Judge  for  l^  or 
15  years,  to  have  correfponded  with  , 
him>  to  have  leen  bim  write  lately^ 
and  for  the  course  ^  Unyean^  to  have 
been  an  ailiilant  to  Mr.  Waller,  and 
to  have  bad  more  frequent  oppor- 
yjnities  of  f^^eing  the  Judge  write 
than  Mr.  Waller  had. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  (the 
fird  Utter)  the  hand-writing  of  Judge 
Johnfon? 

A.  In  my  judgment  of  Judge 
Johnfttn's  writing  it  is  not. 

Q,  Have  you  any  doubt  ? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  /  have  a» 
doith  in  the  w§rld, 

Qx_What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
fecond  letter?  •* 

A.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not 
Judge  John (bn'i% hand- writing,  mrdo 
J  think  it  any  way  Uki  it ;  no  similitude 
at  all  to  it. 

Nothing  material  to  the  point^oC*. 
curred  in  the  cross'examittationoi.ihi^ 
witnefs;    in    h«s    re-ejeaminarion   he 
added,  that  Judge  Johnfon's  hand 
was  "a  fair  and  larger  hand"  than, 
the  hand* writing  in  the  letters. 
.  Mt\  John  Giffard  examined*      He 
Hated  that  lie  liadknowq  Judge  John* 
Ibn  more  than  30  years,  though  he 
had  been   '^  but  little  in  the  habit  of 
feeing  him  write;"  that,  however, 
he*had  feen  him  write  *'  within  thi«! 
week.^    Upon  the  two  letters  being 
(hewn  hicD^  feparately,   he  fworej^ 

that 
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that  he  did  not  believe  them  to' be  *     A.  O,  Sir,  that  is  ^groisnm  se* 

the  hand- writing^  of  the  Judge.  quitur, 

.  In  his  cross'^xaminatwn  he    faid,  Mr.  David  Cafledy  examineS,   He 

that  (be  fird  letter  was  move  like'  ^ated,  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Juf- 

the  Judge's  hand  than  the  fecond,  tice  Johnfon  for  25  years,  had  been, 

*'  The  one  II'  a  crampt  hand-r-lhe  educated  in  the  fame  city  with  him, 

June's  is  a  loofe  dalhing  hand/'  and  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  corre- 

Q.  That  is  not  fuch  a  one  as  the  fponding  with  him   "generally  to 

Judge  writes?  '  this  day.**     Being  (hewn  the  first 

A.  No,  it  is  rot.         "                 •  letter,  he  faid,  "  There  is  fomc  re- 
Being  (hewn  the  fecond    letter  femblance." 
again,  he  was  aiked,  "  Does  the  cut  Q.  From  yopr  knowledge  of  the 
otthefe  letters  refemble  Juage  John-  .  charader  of  his  writing,  do  you  be^ 
fon's  letters  ?  lieve  it  to  be  his  ?                               ^ 

A.  If  you  fuppofc  the  tranfverfe  A.  I  rathef-think  it  is.nol,  for  hit 

lines  fo  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  is  a  more  diffufe  and  larger  hand, 

'the  horizon,  then  the  writing  (hewn  Q.  Is  the  charadier.of  that  hand- 

me  is  more  perpendicular  to  that  writing  more  iUfif  than  you  think  the 

plane  than  Judge  Jbhn Ion's.  Judge  would  write? 

Q.  You  could  not  be  impofed  on  A7  I  think  it  is. 

then  fo  much  as  to  believe  it  his?  Q.  Look  at  the  other  papet. 

A,  No.                                          '  .  A.  I  d()  not  think  the  iecond  is  (9 

Q.  You  fay  that   this    hand    is  ^  like  as  the  firfl. 

larger, than  yours,  and  that  Judge  Q.  Putti\ig  the  fame  qnedion  again 

-  John fon's  is  larger  th^n  ypurs;  this  to  you,  do  you  think  either  of  thefe 

writings  then,  mdy^be  Judge  John-  his  hand-writing  ? 

ion's  ?  A.I  think  neither. 

*  •  *  . 

Such  is  the  evidence  on  both  fides.  Our  readers  will  form  their 
own  opinion  of  it.  Our  opinion  moil  decidedly  is,  that  the  weight  of 
cwdence,  whether  we  confidertheopportanities  enjoyedby  thexefpeiSlive 
ifritnefles,  of  acquaintance  with  the  harid- writing  of  the  Judge,  or  the 
dieciiion  with  whichnhey  fpeak,  is  in  favour  of  the  defendants  '  Btit 
whatever  diiFerence  of  opinion  mky  obtain  on  that  pjoint ;  we  tbink> 
there  exifts  not  a  man  bold  enough  to  deny  this  fa£t,  that  the  evidence 
was  fuch  as  mud,  of  neceiEtyi  throw  fuch  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  about  the  cafe,  as,  whenever  it  appears,  is  invariablyid 
hf,  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  law,  made  to  favour  the  party  ac-^ 
cufed.  That  this  is  the  courfe  conftantly  ]5urfued  in  all  our  Criminal 
Courts,  at  the  Old  Bailey  qfpecially,  where  the^Judges  never  fail  to 
clofe  their  charges  to  the  Jury,  ^with  an  exhortatioi>  .to  give  the  pri- 
foner  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  fairly  «rifes  in  their  minds,  we  ap* 
peal  to  the  knowledge  of  every^man,  in  the  habit  of  attending  .thefe . 
courts.  Thofe  minds,  in  which  the  contra4i<Story  evidence  produced 
on  this  trial  could  not,  or  did  n6t,  raife  fuch  doubts,  muft  be  very 
differently  co^ftrufled  from  any  minds  of  which  we  have  any.  concep-n^ 
tion.  Biu  we  now  come  to  a  very  delicate  part  of  the  queftion— vthe 
Judge's  charge.  Here  we  advance  with  fear  and  trembling.  Re- 
flrained,  Qty  the  one  hand^  by  our  grc;at  refpeA  for  the  character  and 

F;t  high 
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high  ftatlori  of  his  Lordihip  \  and  ftitnulated^  on  the  other,  by  a  fenfe 
*  of  puMic  duty,  by  an  earneft  deflre  to  promote  truth  and  juftice,  we: 
/  feel  at  a  lols  how  to  aS.  Aftuated,  however,  by  the  bed  of  motives, 
we  will  boldly  proceed,  aiTerting  that  right  of  free  dircuflion«  which 
Britons  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  but  not  trcf-* 
paflihg  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  pVudence  and  decorum  stlikc 
prefcribe.  ""  > 

*^  His  Lordfliip,.**  we  are  told,  '< read. over  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Waller,  Mr.  Ormfl>y»  Mr.  Nunn,^  and  Mr.  Edwards,  without  any 
particular  comment,  farther  than  that  from  the  official  fituations  they 
held,"  they  were  perfons  who  appeared  to  bp  every  way  competent  to 
identify  the.  hand-  writing  of  the  defendant. 

.  Now,  with  all  due  deference,  we  fubmit,  that  as  all  theobfervations. 
of  his  Lordfhip,  on  the  evidence  for  the  defendant,  had  a  dire£l  ten- 
dency to  difcredit  the  teftimony  of  his  witnefles,  it  might  not  have 
been  amifs — ^as  the  merciful  fpirit  of  the  Engl i(h  law,  too,  always 
confiders  a  Judge  as  Counfel  for  the'prifoner — ^to  remark,  that  three 
out  of  the  four  witneflcs  for  the  profecution  were  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  might  therefore  poflibly  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome  little  bias  on 
their  ntinds.  Not  that  we  mean  even  to  infinuate,  in  the  moft  dif- 
tant  manner,  that  an  officer  of  the  Crown  is  not  as  honourable ,  a 
man,  and  as  unlikely  to  forfwear  himfelf,  ar  any  other  man  upon 
earth.  Far  be  any  fuch  unworthy  fuppofitipn  from  gur  mipds.  We 
only  fuggeft  wh^t,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  have  been  a  flrong 
mark  of  impartiality  in-  a  Judge,  without  at  all  going  out  of  his  way. 
Befides,  it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland^ 
in  which  country  thefe  witneffes  held  public  fituations,  was  not  very 
fcrupulops  in  the  dffmiffion  of  public  officers,  who  prefumed  to' differ 
from  him,  even  in  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  Chief  Jufticc  laid  a  great  ftrefs  pn  a  cock-and-bull  ftory  re- 
peated by  Sir  Richard  Jebb^  of  a  perfon  in  Dublin  who  wrote  fo  like 
Judge  Johnfon,  ,that  the  two  hands  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  %  and 
that  he  had  written  the  letters  containing  the  libels ;  but  by  whont  he 
was  told  this,  or  whether  he  believed  it,  does^  not  appear  from  his 
teftimony.  But  an  inference\is  drawn  from  this,  that  he  did  believe 
it^  and  that  therefore  when  he  faid  that  the  writing  of  the  libellous 
letters  was  not  like  the  writing  of  the  Judge,  he  muft  forfwear  hrm- 
ftlf.  In  our  mind  fuch  an  inference  is  hot  at  all  fandioned  by  the 
evidence  (fuppofing  it  to  be  here  correctly  reported)  and  is  mtich  too 
ftrong  to  be  loofeTy  drawn.  It  is  obfervablc,  too,  that  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  fwore  that  he  had  feen  the  hand-writing  of  the  Judge  forged  in 
franks,  long  before  this  libel  was  written.  But  the  Chief  Jiuftice 
purfues  this  (as  it  appears  to  us,  mtfiahri)  idea.  **  The  coUrfe  of  the 
examination  of  the  witneffes  tends  to  the  inference,  that  although  two 
perfons  wrote  fo  much  alike  that  their  writing  could  not  bcdiftinguifli- 
cd-,  yet  that  what  is  fuppoied  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  oneof  them,  has 
no  refembiance  to  the  charafter  which  it  profefl'cs  to  have  imitated." 
Now>  if  fuch  be  the  courfe  of  the  examination  of  the  witneiTts,  that 
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exsun'mation  tnuft  be  moft  incorreSly  detailed  in  the  printed -trial  before 

VIS,  for  moft  certainly,  we  i^eitber  did  nor  could,  draw  from  it  any  fuch 

inference  as  that  which  is  bei^e  imputed  to  hib  Lordfliip.     It  never  ap- 

^^rs  p  have  been  fupppfed,  by  any  one  of  the  i;ifitne(]^s  in  quef^ 

tion  (admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  trjal),  that  the  libellous 

Jctters  were  wHitcn  by  the  fame  perfon  who  forged  the  Judge's  hand* 

writing   fo    fuccefsfully.      Dr.  Hodgkinfon  plainly  fays,   that  thp 

forged  writing  was  produced  to  him  by  the  Judge's  brother,  "  toihew 

Jiow  eafy  it  was  to  counterfeit  the  Judge's   hand-writing."     And 

ivLxAy  it  was  natural  enough,  when  it  was  known  that  the  charge 

was  to  be  fupported  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  band:  writing,  for  a  near 

relative  of  the  party  accufed  to  (hew  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  fuch  a 

criterion  of  guilt,  by  producing  a  perfon  who,  it  was  very  well  known, 

t  wrote  fo  much  like  the  Judge,  that  the  writing  of  one  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  that  of  the  other.  But  the  ^onfuflon  of  Sir  Richard 
Jebb's  head  gave  to  this  natural  proceeding  a  fufpicious  afpe£^,  and 

I  the  Counfel  for  the  Crown  took  advantage  of  it ;  while  the  matter 
coming  uncxpe£ledly  on  the  defendant's^  counfel,   who,  it  appear^ 

I  from  the  remark  of  one  of  them,  had  bo  previous  knowledge  of  tht 
tran&dion,  the  Judge's  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnfon,  who  wak 
prefent,  and  who  could,  we  doubt  not,  have  cleared  up  this  apparent 
niyftery  in  a  fatisfa£lory  way,'^as  nbt  called.     Perfifting,  however, 

I         in  the  fame  notion,  his  Lordfhip  farther  adds,  *^  the  only  conclufioR 

\        1  can  draw  is,  that  it  ap[kars  very  inconfifient,  that  a  perfop  ihouU 

I  be  faid  to  write  fo  like  Judge  Johnfon,  that  the  fiyle  of  the  one  car^ 
not  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  other;  and  yet  that  witnefles  Ihould  after* 
wards  come  into  court,,  and  pretend  that  there  is  no  fimrlitude  between 

'  thiir  writing."  The  ineonJi/iiHcyhtxe  talked  of,  can  be  vtfible.only  to 
thofe  who  can  difcover  in  this  trial  what,  after  the  mod  attentive  pe«- 
rufal,  a|id  re-perufal  of  it,  we  have  been  unable  to  find. 

i  *'  As  to  Mr.  Archdale/*  his  Lordfhip  ftill  addreffing  the  Jury,  faid,  "  Ijt 

tnay  be  necclTary  for  you  to  attend  to  the  demeanour  of]  this  man.  He  ha^ 
faid,  upon  his  oath,  Ihat  if,  upon  his  goinz  out  of  court  at  this  late  hour  of 

v    '   the  evening,  any  perfon  whom  he  did  not  know,  was  to  aft  him  to,  wal^: 

'     with  him  to  Whitechaptel,  he  wouldjigo  with  him;  and  he  aUb  tells  yoix^  h* 

went  to  a  houfe  in  Dublin,  only  hecause  lie  was  not  afraid  to  go  an^  tvker* :  fuch 

a  mode  of  giving  evidence  iri  a  Court  of  Jufiice,  certaiply  throws  great  di(» 

credit  on  the  teSimoi^  of  any  witneis*"  ..." 

^  «       '  ■  .-.  /     . 

Mr.  Archdale,  on  his  examination,  fwore  that  he  went  to  the  liouf^ 

in  queftion  with  Mr.  Giffard,  a  banifler.  f*  Q^  How  canie  you  to 
go  with  him? — A«  Becaufe-he  afiedme^  and  J  am  nqt  afraid  to  go 
any  wh^rc*^'  Either  his  Lordmip's  charge  or  Mr.  Archdale's  evi- 
dence nLu(i:,  farely,  be  incorce£liy  taken*  We  iOiall  only  farther  ob* 
ferve  on  ;this  part  of  ibe  charge,  that  nothing  but  his  Lordfliip's  ig- 
norance of  the  habits  and  difpofition  of  Irifhmen,  could  have  Jed  him 
.to  difcredit  their  teftimony  upon  oath  becaufe.tbey  have  piQie  wildnef^ 
ismd  tccentricity  about  them  than  Englifhmen. 
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We  now  come  to  confider  a  part  of  this  charge  which  ftrikei  us  as 
the  moft  extraordinary  paffage  we  ever  read  in  any  production  pur* 

Jorting  to,  bear  that  ftamp  of  foletnnity  Ivhich   every  portion  of  a 
udge's  charge  muft  bear.     But  before  we  quote  it,  we  muft  extraA 
that  part  of  Mr.  GifFard's  evidence  which  gave  rife  to  it. 


*f -< 


"Q.  Of  what  profcffion  are  you  ? — A.  At  prcfent  I  am  of  none,  I 
held  an  office  in  the  Revenue/ but  was  turned  out  by  Lord  Hardwic^e.-r—  ♦ 
Cl.  Why?— A.  For  that,  being  a  Proteiiant,  I  moved  a  Petition,  which 
yfSLS  prefented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  praying  them  to  fdRain  the  King 
Vnd  Conftittttion.— Q.  How  do  you  iinow  this  was  the  caufe  of  your  dif- 
xniflal  ?— ^.  Lord  Hardwicke  told  me  fo," 

Now  we  beg  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers/ to  the  Chief 
Juftice-s  obfervation  on  this  part  of  Mr.  GifFard's  evidence.^ 

*'  As  to  what  has  been  told  you  by  the  next  witnefs,  Mr.  Gif&fd,  re- 
^pfB^ting  hprd  Hardwicl^e's  having  turned  him  piit  of  office  becautt  he  wa>  a 
f'r9testant9  it  is  a  libel  on  the  N^^>ble  Lord's  Charader;  to  fupiwfe  there  cAn 
.be  truth  in  fuch  a  datement.  If  it  was  pollible  that  Lord  Hardwiche,  ox  any 
other  man,  had  han  hose  enough  so  to  have  acted,  it  is  not  at  all^iobabk  that  he 
Would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  have;  avowed  it,  oi  the  witness  tells  you  he 
lias  done.  t     ' 

.  Nowhere  we  would  contend  againfl  all  the  Judges  of  the  land, 
i^ere-it  pp^ble  they  could  be  oppofed  to  us  on  fuclV  a  point,  that  if  a 
witnefs  of  unimpeached  chara£ler,  fwears  that  a  fa£l,  within  his  per* 
fonal  ki^owledge,  did  happen,  no  argument  founded  on  the  improbar 
j//i/jr  of  fuch  fa£l:  can  poflibly  be.urged  againft  the  credibility  6f  his 
eefiimony.  If  the  fa£t  did  not  happen,  Mr.  Giffard  was  guilty  of 
<willui  and  deliberate  perjury;  it  was  a  point  on.whicb  he  coiild  not 
1^  miflakjsn ;  it  did  not  admit  of  mifeoncepiion ;,  it  was  not  fufceptibie 
of  two  interpretations ;  it  muft,  therefore,  have  happened,  precifdy 
}is  h^  ft^ted  it,  or  h^  muft  be  wilfully  perjured.  To  oppofe^tbe  plea 
6f  improbability  tp  this  truth  of  fuch  teftimony,  is  to- — ^^but  y^c  for- 
l)ear ;  tyc  wopljl  not  for  the  vyxirld  hurt  the  feeUngs  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  and  we  havp  recently  been  told,  for  the  fitft  time  in  our  liVe^^ 
by  high  authority,  that,  to  hurt  the  fee.lings  of  a  public  man,*  by  a, 
idifculuon  of  his  public  conduct,  is  libellous.  H^re  again  we  bow  to 
the  authority,  though  we  enter  our  folemn  proteft  againft  x\it  diifufn. 
We  have,  however,  a  great  deal  more  to  fay  on  this  extraordinary 
palTage.  In  the  iirft  placci  we  conclude,  that  the  Chief  Juftice^s 
woros  muft  be  reported  incorreSly  ;  for  oi^r  readers  will  perceive,  iit 
a  momept,  that  Mr.  Giffard  did  not  fay  what  the  J^.0ge  is  here  made 
to  afiert  that  he  did  fay.  Mr.  GiiFard  did  not,  certainly,  fay  that 
jLord  Hardwicke  turned  him  out  of  office  hf^ufe  be  was  a  Proteftant^ 
but  becapfe  he.  (being  a  Proteftant)  moved  a  certain  Petition  againft 
t^tholic  Emanctpation^  Now,  w<i  can  very  eafily  conceive,  that  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  formed  a  partof  that  Adminiftratton,  by  which  Lord 
fiardwicke  wan  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  which  came,  into 
myf^  pn  t)ie  yer^  principle  cf  ^  detcrmw<)  pppofkion  againft  the 
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xnoiiftrocis  claims  of  the  If im  Papifts,  muft^naturally  feel  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  indignation  at  any  imputation  Caft  upon  the  faid  Vice* 
joy,  for  difmifling  a  trufly  and  approved  fervam  of  the  King,  only 
for  oppofing  thofe  very  claims.  And  if  this  had  been  intended  as  a 
farcafm  on  the  Viceroy  (however  we  might  have  thought  it  mifplacid 
in  a  judicial  charge)  it  would  have  pafTed  unnoticed  by  us.  But,  the 
ibieniiiity  of  the  occafion,  and  the  high  chara^erof  the  Judge,  forbt4 
us  to  entertain  any  fuch  ifuppoiitlon.  We  can,  then^  only  exprefsour 
aftoniflunent,  that  a  fa£t  notorious  to  all  Ireland,  a  fa£i  which  hsd 
been  rendered  the  fubje^l  of  public  difcuflion ;  on  which  refolutions 
had  pafled  publicly  in  the  Municipal  AfTembly  of  Dublrn,  (hoold  have 
been  fo  perfeSly  unknown  to  his  L'ordfl)ip,  as  to  induce  him  i^tber  to 
fufjped  a  moft  refpe£lable  gentleman  of  wilful  and  unprofitable  perjury^ 
than  to  give  credit  to  hi«  afTertion  of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  izOt. 

For  our  part,  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  every  circum* 
fiance  attending  this  difgraceful  tranfadtion  ;  and  ^ihould  have  com* 
nfented  on  it»  with  appropriate  feverity,  but  for  particular  circumfian* 
ces,  partly  of  a  public,  partly  of  a  private,  nature.  Since,  however, 
ia  doubt  has  thus  been  c^ft  upon  it,  it  would  oe  the  height  of  injuitice 
to  a  mod  meritorious  iodividual,  and,  indeed,  a  derelidioh  of  public 
duty,  were  we  any  longer'  to  perfevere  in  the  cautious  plan  of  filence 
^hich  we  have  hitherto  purfued.  ^  Befides,^  every  coniideration  calls 
upon  us  for  fuch  an  explanation  as  will  remove  from  the  noble  mind 
of  the  Chief  Juftice  the  erroneous  impreilions  which,  from  the  moil' 
laudable  imputfe,  as  fuggefted  above,  it  was  led  to  entertain. 

After  the  Committee  of  Popiih  Delegates  had  fate  feveral  days,  in 
Dublin,  not  only  with  the  acquiefcence  of  the  governnient  of  that 
country  (who  certainly  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them),  but  in 
frequent  communication  ivith  it,  and  with  its  .perfe>3  approbation,  a 
petition  was  by  them  prepared,  and,  as  is  well  known,  afcerwards 
prefented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament-,  where,  ftrange  to  fay,  it  was 
fupported  by  Mr.  Gratlan  and  Lord  Grenville  !  The  loyal  Proteltants 
of  Ireland,  who,  notwithftanding  the  falflioods  of  their  advocnes'  in 
both  ^countries,  "  actually  polTefs  forty-nine  ^ftieths  of  the  landed, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  moveable  property  in  Ireland  j  who  are  more 
than  two*(ifths  of  the  whole  population,  and  who  have  always  re- 
mained  firm  td  their  King,  and  to  the  Br.tifh  Conftifution,'*  felt 
alarmed  at  thelTe  proceedings,  and  prefumed  to  thiuk  that  they  alfo 
might  meet  and  deliberate,  in  a  conftitutional  way.  Accordingly  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  met  in  their  **  Qijarter  Affembly,"  on  the  26th  of. 
April,  1803,  when  Mr.  Gifl^al•d,  after  an  appropriate  fpeech,  moved 
the  following  refolutions,  which  were  carried,  with  only  three  dijpen* 
tient  voices : 

"1.  "  That  wc  have  feen  with  aftonidinient  and  forrow,  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion lately  prefented  to  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  containing  demands  of  political  power,  which,  if  yielded,  mull 
be  ruinous  to  our  happy  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State. 

2.  **  That  the  (im«  and  manner  of  making  thefe  demands,  while  the  hor* 
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rors  of  the  laft  tfcn  years  are  ftill  fre(h  in  our  recolIe£lion,  arc  ungracious 
and  iraprppor,  and  moft  neceirarily  produce  the  most  daftgetws  irritation  in  the  ^ 
Jnthlic  mind.  * 

3.  *'.That  apetition  be  prefentcd  to  each  Haufe  df  Parliament,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

A  petition  was  accordingly  framed,  and  afterwards  prefented.    Arid 
the  very  day  aft ?r  thefe  relblutions  were  carried,  on  Saturday,  April 
ft 7,  Ayas  Mr.  GifFard  diftniifed  from  the  office  of  Surveyor  on  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe  Q^iay  of  Dublin,  which  he  had  holden  ever  fince  the  year 
ItSj.     Ht   immediately  wrote  to  Lord   Hardwicke,  complaining  of 
Ihis  treatment,,  the  »i  onO^quence  of  his  effort,  in  the  prefent  inftance^ 
to  fupport  and   maintain  the  Kmg  and   Conftitutiqn.     And  will  any 
man  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that,  in  moving  the  refolutions  in  queU 
ti  n.  he  at  once  exercifed  an  acknowledged  right,  and  difcharged  a 
facred  duty  ?  He  afterwards   had  a  long   converfaition  with  the  Vice- 
roy, whd  did  not  for  a  moment  conceal  that  his  difmiflion  ^as  the  coa^ 
fequence  of  his  condu6l  at  ^he  Quarter  Affembly.     His  Excellency, 
forfooth  ! -wilhed  to  concihate  all  parties,  and  to  prevent  all  difcui-^ 
fi{»ns  on   religious  fubje6ts  !  !  That  the  ^ifli  was  a  laudable  wrfh  w6 
.  are  not  difpo  ed  to  deny  ;  but,  by  the  means  which  his  Excellency 
adopted    for   its    gratification,    we  flioqld    have    fufpcQed  that   he 
had   pjfletl  his   whole  life  in  Ireland  ;    for  certainly,   to  conciliate 
one  parly  by  irritating  the  other,  ^and   to  "prevent  difcuffi<>n  by  con- 
fininii  it  to  onefide  of  the  queftion,  is  not  a  very  cyftomary,  nor  a 
v^ry  rational  mode  of  proceeding.     Be  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Hard- 
-wicke  perfifted  in  his  refolution  to  gratify,  as  he  thought,  the  Papifta 
lat  the  expence  of  the  Proteftants,  and  M^f.  GifFard  remains  difrpiffed 
at  this  very  moment.     To  put  the  matter,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
"wc  (hall  cxtrad  a  part  of  the  prbceedings  of  the  Commons  of  Dublin, 
Op  the  zdofl^ky  1805,  from  the  Dublin  paper  of  May  4, 

Adjourned  Quarter  Assembly.. 

,       '  ,  ,  Thursday y  May  2,  1 805. 

{'  Mr.  Giflfard  addrefied,  the  Sheriffs  and  Commons  on  a  fubje<^  which  b^ 
confidered  as  of  the  higheft  impartance-'-tl?eir  right,  in  common  with  every 
'other  Cubje^l,  to  petition  any  brs^nch  of  the  legiflature — a  right,  which  never, 
till  the  prefent  day  had  been  denied,  or  even  doubted.  He  called  to  thei^ 
recolle^lion,  that  on  the  laft  day  of  their  meeting  in  full  aflembly,  both 
houfes  haji  almoft  unanimoufly  Agreed  to  petition  the  two  houfes  of  thelm-, 
perial  Parliament  on  the'fubjcct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i^/«^«^j,  and  to  pray, 
that  the  Conftilution  in  Church  and  S^ate  (liould  be  preferved  unimpaired: 
it  were  unnecellkry,  he  faid,  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  which  were  then 
offered  ;  they  had  convinced  .the  a(fembly,  and  the  matter  had  paffed  with' 
iull  approbation  :  For  the  part  h^  hadtaJfen  in  promoting  thgt  bfrfinefe,  h^'  . 

V  had  been  the  next  day  difmiffed  from  an  office  in  the  Cuftoms,  .widch;  witfr 
yn1p*oned  charaOer,  lie  .had  enjoyed  for^two-and-twenty  years;  9.n,of6ce» 
•whuily  uncor.nedled  with  politics,  c,onver(ant  qnly,  in  matheri^atica"!  calcula- 
tions, and  no  more  related  to  religious*differences  ^thah  was  the  art'  of  watch- 
making;  and,  after  a  courfe  of  twenty-.feven  years  fervice,  he  was  depriv- 
ed of  every  thing  of  which  governmeut  could  deprive  him,  for  what  ?  For 
'  e^e|ci&ig 
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fserciliDg  the  very  right  which  the  Roman  Catholics  exercife,  and  juftly 
cxercife.     In  any  fituation  connefted  with  politics,  if  the  condu6l  of  their 
fervant  was  difagreeable  to  government,  they  were  rij^ht  in  difcontinuing 
,  hit  fervices;  but  to  deprive  him  of  an  office  which  was  the  gift  of  the  noble 
and  liberal-minded  Duke  of  Rutland — a  man  for  ever  to  be  lamented  by  IreJ 
land — a,  man  whofe  gifts  were  honours— ^whofe  favour^  (lied  dignity  where 
they  were  beftowed;  an  office  which  through  every  change  of  government 
irom  that  to.  the  prefeiit  time,  whether  his  friends  were,  in.  or  out  of  power, 
lie  had  (till  been  allowed  to  hold  f  even  Lord  Fitzwitliam,  irritated  and  ex- 
afperated  as  his  mmd  was  by  thofc  about  him,  had  never  condefcended  to 
the  meannefs  of  looking  for  the  Suryeyof  and  Gaugcr  on  the  Cuftora-houfc 
Quay,  to  offisr  as  a  facrilice  to  party,  was  an  aft  referved  for  the  prefent 
day ;  and  the  crime  which  it  was  to  chaftif©— was  a  loyal  effort,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  whole  City-Aircmbly,  to  maintain  thie  Conftilution  in  Church 
.'        and  State,  and  to  defend  the  King  from  the  affront  of  a  demand  lo  violkte 
his  Coronation  Oath.     Who  has  done  this  (continued  Mr.  Giffarc!;?  into 
the  erudite  and  accompliftied  mind  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  fuch  a  thought 
would  never  enter ;  the  goodnefs  of  his  underf^andifjg  would  fliew  him  that 
liie  perfon  who  addreffes  you  was  doing  but  his  duty,  and  the  goo  chiefs  of 
his  heart  would  never  allow  him  to  injure  any  one  for  a  corporate  act  of 
mere  duty.     His  fecretary,  Mr.  Marfden,  and  his  fecretary  the  Bi(hop  of 
Kildare,  I  know  did  notadvjfe  it:  whence  then  did  it  emanate?  Did  it  em- 
anate from  the  viper  of  fedition,  who  having  ftung  his  own  country  almcft 
to  death,  is  now  gone  to  fhed  his  venom  in  another?  DW  It  emanate  from 
the  Hbeller  of  the  King's  perfon,  ai^d  of  the  principles  of  the  Proleflant  go- 
i         vernment,  and  of  theglorious  King  William  ;  probably,  indeed»  it  was  a. 
compact  of  men  on  the  other  fide,  and  that  this  is  probable  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  fa^,  that  it  has  for  many  days  paft  been  declared  b)  {otiie  of 
the  moft  notorious  agitators,  that  the  perfon  whd  (bould  prefume  to  lift  his 
voice  agaiafi  the  Rbman  Catholic  petition,  (bould  be  vifited  by  the  fevered 
difpleature  of  the  government.     To  juliify  this  aft,  it  is  faid  that  a  mcijage 
was  Tent  to  me  to  forbid  me  from  broaching  the  fubje6l  of  the  petition  at 
toll;  thU  may  fee  intended  as  a  juftification  of  the  difmillal ;  but  I  mott  pofi- 
tively  deny  receiving  any  fuch  meffage.     My  honourable  friend.  Major  SirV, 
who  flood  by  me  during  the  debate,  knows  I  received  none ;  the  gentle- 
man who  is  faid  to  have  brought  it  know?  1  received  none  :uch.     llcM  I 
I         would  have  adled  had  I  been  forbidden,  it  is  unnecefiary  for  me  to  fay;  but 
*        Ibis  I  beg  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  ftyle  of  commanding  would  reduce  us  to  mere 
Automata,  indead  of  leaving  us  free  agentSs  to  act  according  to  tj-.e  di^iatei 
of  our  confcience  upon  the  oaths  we  have  taken,  and  upon  a  fubjedt  the  i;iicrtt 
mom.entous' to  one's  bappinels.  \ 

"  That  the  King  has  a  right  to  difmifs  his  fervants,  was  never  denie^, 

.mifcrable  fhou-id  we  be  were  it  otherwife;  but  that  the.  mini (ler  of  the 

crown  (hould  difmifs  his  Mstjefty's fervants  for  their  zeal  and.  tidelity  to  hin> ; 

is  unaccountable  indeed.     I  know.  Gentlemen,  I  have   troubled  you   too 

long  upon  this  fubje<5t;  which,  did  it  concern  only  fuch  an  unimportant 

•perfon  as  me,  would  be  inexcufable ;  but  it  concerns  you  all — it  cpnccrnsi 

'all- the  P-rotcflants  of  the  United  Kingdom— it  concerns  the  Parliameiift, 

who  are  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  becaufo  they  are  their 

own  privileges.     I  have,  done  my  duty — I  may  have  cauie  to  ligh,  but  I 

l^v^  noAe  to  blufli ;  for  I  may  truly  fay)  that  had  I  but  ferved  my  God  wkk 

half  tbe^eall  (ervqd  the gpvernment^i 
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*  He  would  not  in  mine  age» 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies/ 

"Mr.  M'AuIey  then  Eore.-^He  faid,  tbat  before  he  came  intb  tfae  aiTem* 
Vty,  be  had  heard  that  from  common  report,  which  nothing  but  the  (late- 
Baeat  which  he  had  jufl  heard,  could  have  allowed  him^  to  believe — that  a 

fjentleman»  who  had  for  twenty-two  jears  faitbfully  ferved  his  Majefiy^  bad 
een  deprived  of  his  ofice  Sot  daring  to  raife  his  voke  in.  fupport  of  the 
iLtng  and  ConHitttlion.  ^ 

*•  He  wa»  cailed  to  order  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Tre^fory,  who  infifted 
lliat  the  alfembly  had  met  for  a  fpecific  parpofe  concerning  the  city  accounts, 
iM^  could  entertain  no  other  bufinefs. 

|A  Vmff  difeulfion  enfued  upon  the  qaefiion  of  order^  in  which  Mr.  Ste- 
pbens,  MK  Ewing,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Farrel,  fupported  Mr.  Kelly ; 
awd  were  oppofed  by  Mr.  M'Auley  and  Mr.  Powell.  The  point  was  at 
Ica^h  determined  by  a  quetlion  being  put  from  the  Cbair^  upon  permitting 
lifr#  M'Auley  to  fpeak,  which  wks  carried  in  the  affirmative.] 

^'  Mr.  M'Auley  then  proceeded. — He  thought  the  prefent  ajnoment  in 
which  the  aHembly  was  either  to  vindicate  itielf,  and  to  aflert  its  right  of 
^-dtfcadang  public  (}ue(lions — cM"  to  fubmit  to  have  their  mouths  feakd  up^by 
tKe  diredion  of  the  Caftle,  and,  perhaps^  dinger  out  a  miferable  and  con* 
temptible  exiilence^  until  it  (hould  be  the  pleafure  of  (bme  future  adminl- 
Itration  to  (end  an  officer  to  turn  them  out  of  their  room,  as  Cromwell  did 
Ike  Rutnp  Parliament,  with  feoffs  and  expreffions  of  contempt.  He  felt 
*the  difficulties,  which  might  impede  the  refolutions,  he  was  about  to  offer; 
every  man  of'thofe  he  addreifed  might  be  liable  either  i'n  his  trade  or  his 
perfon  to  feel  the  vengeapce  of  an  angry  government  or  a  vindictive  part)i, 
•  who  feemed  to  have  lound  favour  wiUi  that  government:  but  he  difdained 
fuch  feelmg^  as  thole  of  fear  or  prudence  on  fuch  an  occafiOQ ;  he  would 
itake,  perhaps*  a  lali  effort  for  the  freedom  of  debate ;  perhaps  he  might 
fueceed  in  prelerving  it, 

•*  He  then  moved, 

"  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  fubjefl  of  thi^  realm  to  petition 
»ny  branch  of  the  legifla tore."  * 

•'  This  refolution  he  would  follow  by  .two  others : 

*'  That  to  ii\j^re  any  fubjedl  for  the  exercife  of  his  right  is  oppreffive.. 
.    '*  That  we  have  heard  with  ftrong  feelings  of  regret,  tbat  a  member  ojf 
this  atfembly  has  been  deprived  of  an  office  which  he  had  held  for  twenty- 
f  wo  years  under  thecrown^  foir  having  exercifed  tbis  right  in  his  corporate^ 
ijapacity.** 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  refolqtions  were  carried  vnamimouily.;  >nd 
the  third  by  a  majority  of  58  to  ig. 

IF  we  had  not  long  known  the  perfe<^  ignorance  of  the  people  of. 
'Great  Britain  ibfpe£ting  the  real  Qat^  of  Ireland,  and  the  pains  taken 
to  miitead  them^  we  fhould  be  very  much  adonifhed  that  the  Chief 
Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench  ihould  ttot  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
fddt  of  fucb  public  notoriety.  ^  We  are  convinced>  however,  thst 
vrhen  his  Lordihip  ihall  have  been  informed  of  this  tranfadion,  he 
will  experience  deep  regret  at  having,  by  his  difbeiief  of  it,  cafl  di(^ 
credit  on  the  tedimony  of  as  honourabie  a  man  as  his  Majefty  can 
boaft  of  among  hiS  [ubjeds^    Nor  will  bU  regret  bediminiflied  wb<en 
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l\e  learns,  that  tne  liie  of  this  faichful  fervant  of  the  crown  had  }ptcn 
devoted  to  the  fcrvivC  of  his  country  :  Thit  for  ten  years  bc^  tom- 
mauded  a  company  of  militia,  during  a  moft  perilous  crifis,  when  be 
fign.'lized  hts  zeal  and  his  courage  on  various  occafions;  that  he » 
now  captain' commandant  of  three  companies  of  infantry  which  he 
raifed  during  the  ]ate  fanguinary  rebellion  y  and  that»  in  the  courfeof 
the  year  1798,  he  loft  a  gallant  fon,  an  officer  in  the  arniy,  who  was 
muruered  by  the  rebels  in  cold  blood,  for  refuting  to  abjure  his  fove* 
reign,  and  to  become  their  leader  ;  two  nephews,  one  of  whom  was 
Icilled  in  apprehending  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ;  and  the  other  was 
murdered  by  the  rebels ;  a  brotl^er*in-law,  who  died  in  a  rebel  prifon^ 
^nd  five  other  relations  who  fell  in  the  ciifferent  adions  and  mafiacres. 
We  are  convinced,  too,  that  when  his  Lordlhip  learns  this,  he  wi^ 
fee]  with  us  the  extreme  cruelty — to  ufe  the  mildeft  term  we  can  ap- 
ply to  fuch  condu^ — of  depriving  fuch  a  man  of  all  the  fruits  of  his 
able  and  honeft  fervices,  ta  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  which  he 
was  entitled  on  the  fbongeft  grounds  of  juftlce,  and  of  turning  him 
loofe  oil  the  world,  at  qn  advanced  age,  to  feck  for  a  new  profeflion. 
We  are  moft  happy,  however,  to  ftate  that  this  ftrange  cohdud  of  th^ 
late  Viceroy  did  not  meet  the  approbation, of  his  Majefty's  minifters  ; 
who,  indeed,  could  not  but  fee  th?  ilUefFeQs  of  this  miftaken  zeal ; 
which,  inftead  of  prohioting  a  fpirit  of  conciliation,  hadadireA  ten* 
dency  to  kindle  the  flames  of  difcord:  ^^ith  equal  pleafure  tdo,  we 
flat^  that  one  of  the  very  party  which  it  was  meant  to  gratify,  we 
mean  one  of  the  Catholic  Delegates,  moft  honourably  expreffird  his 
dilapprobation  of  the  meafure  to  the  Viceroy  himfelf,  and  reprobated 
<\it  idea  of  injuring  any  man  for  fairly  maintaining  his  prin- 
ciples. 

As  the  Chief  Jufticc  muft  now  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
GifFard's  ftatemenf,  we  (hall  leave  his  Lordfhip  to  charaderize,  as 
he  ple^fes,  the  conduS  to  which  it  refers.  We  have  not  dared,  our- 
felvcs,  to  apply  to  it  the  very  ftrong  term  of  reprobation  which  ap- 
.pears  in  that  pafTage  of  his  I^ordibip^s  charge,  which  we  have  quoted 

To  return  to  tjje  trial  of  Judge  Johnfon  ;  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Juftice  on  the  evidence  of  Mefirs  Archdate 
and  Qiifard,  might  have  ah  efFe£t  on  the  minds  of  the  jury ;  but  ftill 
we  infift,  |har  the  contradidiqn  between  the  evidence  on  the  poln( 
which  conftituted  the\cry  eflence  of  the  gUilt,  viz.  the  hand- writing, 
yras  fuch  as  to  render  the:  cafe  extremely  doubtful ;  and  we  repeat, 
where  that  is  the  cafe,  in  a  criminal  caufe,  it  is  the  invariable 
practice  of  a  jury  to  pronounce  a  verdi£l:  of  acquittal.  But, 
ftrange  to  fay*  this  jury  does  not  feent  to  have  thought  the  cafe 
doubtful  at  all  j  for  they  returned  a  verdi£(:  of  Guilty^  in  a  quarter  of 
4in  hour  I  !  1 

Wp  have  dwelt  fo  much  at  large  on  this  trial,  not  folely  on  ac- 
count of  its  confequence  to  a  >high  judicial  charafbr^  but  from  its 
fffip^i  z%  9^  ffjrmdfnt  \  in  cajfesof  great  doubt,  io  bcdctexmined  on 
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the  moft'doubCful  of  all  kinds  of  te&ypciony •^evid/nce  io  kaud^utntinfp 
tt  appears  tp  us  a  depivrture,  as  we  have  faid,  from  the  general  prac« 
lice,  to  findi  a  verdiift  of ^tt/V/ji  in  a  caufe  which  it  is  impolTible  for  any 
man  to  read  without  concluding  that  it  is  a  cafe  of  cxtfemc  doubt.— 
Our  obfervatiofis.  hitherto*  have  been  confined  to  the  evidence  deli<- 
v^r^d.on:  the  trial,  and  our  conclufions  have  been  ^rawn  from  that  evi«- 
deuce.  But  we  are  very  mijch  miftaken,  indeed^  if  it  will  not  bere^ 
after  appear,  that  Mr,  Juilicc  Johnfon  not  only  did  not  write  him- 
felf,  Jbut  did  not  procure  any  qther  perfon,  diredkly  or  indireftly,/p 
vfite  for  hinii  thofe  libels  of  which  he  has  thcis  been  found  guilty.  Wp 
happen  to  Vnowthat  they  contain  refiedlions  on  a  nobleman  whoqn 
the  judge  bias  never  fpokea  of  but  in  terips  of  approbation  andrefped. 
As  to  curfelvesi,  we  cannot  be  fuppofcd,  in  ouc  obfervations^on  this 
extraordinary  cafe,  to  be  fwayed  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
public  duty.  The  liWl^  in  queftion  are  directed  againft  perfons, 
iorae  of  whom  have  been  frequently  defended,'  and  not  ope  of  whom 
has,  till  now,  been  attacked,  by  us.  We  fubnnit  our  arguipfients 
and  reflc3ions  to  the  judgment  of  our  reader?,  and  will  c^earfully 
abide  their  award* 


7  he  fVorks  f/"  the  late  Edward  Dayes^  Draught/man  to  his  Royal  High* 
mfs  the  Duke  efTorhy  infcribed^  by  permlffiony  to  the  Duchefs  :  con* 
taihing  an  JExcurfion.  through  the  principal  Parts  of  Derhyjhire  and 
Torkjqiriy  with  illujiraiive  Notes^  by  E,  IV.  Brayley  ;  EJfap  on 
Painting  ;  InJlruB ions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring  Landjc€^pes\  and 
ProfeJJiottal  Sketches  of  Modern  Artijls.  la  Plates,  Pp»  37S>  4to. 
11.  10s.  Publiflied  by  Mrs.  JDayes,  Devonlhire-ftreet,,  QueenT 
fquare.     Yernor  and  Hood,  &c..    i8p5» 

PRMSTAT  non  *vivere^  quam  vlvere  mtfere^  was  the  concluding 
opinion  of  the  moft  ingenious^  but  ill-fated  author  of  this  vo- 
lume. The  fate  and  fortune  of  painters  and  poets  often  prefent  th6 
moft  rnelanclKjly  yiewf  of  human  life  :'  their  morbid  fenfibility,  their 
jnatural  eccentricitie5>  and  the  genus  irritahile.vatum^  co.ntribute  to  cm- 
bitter  an  exiftence  that  contains  the  elements  of  the  mbft  exalted  plea- 
fiires.  The  common  parent  of  their  calamities  jndeed  has  frequently 
biien  exceffive  vanity,  ihit  peftilence  of  human  intellect.  Time,  how- 
ever, and  the  more  general  difFufion  of  knowledge,  have  greatly  dimi- 
niflied  the  influence  of  this^alady  5  few  of  the  votaries  of  the  Mufc^ 
will  now  fufFer  famine,  in  order  to  make  verfes,  inftead  pf  purfuing 
f  me  mo:c  profitable  employment.  But  the  progrefs  ofjtafte,  unhappily, 
has  not  hitherto  been  fo  efficicnf;  and  it  is  juftly  obferved,  that^  **  it 
is  a  great  misfof  tune  for  the  arts,  when  the  world  entertains  an  opi- 
nion, that  a  man  cannot  be  a  genius  without-being  mdd ;  or,  in  other 
words,,  being  a  brute  or  a.  fcoundrel."  Artifts  ftill  languifli  between 
the  delufive  hppes  of  pofthumous  fame,  and  the  rnifery  c'onfcquent  on 
mopicntary  cxceiles^     Their  peculiar  circumftauces  perhaps  may  be 
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Daycs*^  Excurp^  though  Dsrhfjhiri  and  Torkjhlre^  yy 

iheirapolcgy,  as  e?ery  admirer  of  a  beautiful  poqm  h  eager  to  know 
fomething  of  the  Jife  of  the  author,  while  the  amateurs  of  painting'reft 
contented  ^Vith  the  knowledga  of  the  painter's  name. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  confifts  of  *^  An  Excurfion  through tha 
principal  p^rts  of  Derbyihire  and  Yorkfhire  ;"  t,he  great  objc6l  of 
which  was  to  vifit  the  North^  and  the  Weft  Ridings  of  the  latter,  an4 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  Dove-D^le  in  the  former^     In  the  literal 
ami  graphical  delineations  of  Mr.  Dayes,  there  is  an  eafy  corrednefSf-  > 
agrandeuj  and  fidelity  of  expreilion  rarely  to  be  found  in  fuch  topogra- 
phical outlines;  they  form  a  ilriking  contraft  to  tbebombaftic  fant 
and  puerile  flippancy,  lavifl^ed  on  the  fame  diftri^s  by  a  recent  tourift«- 
It  is  even  ftill  more  rare  to  find  an  artift,  whofe  original  and  pen%!tra^ 
ting  genius  has  explord  the  depths  of  hiftory,  and  the  primordial  caufes 
0/ events,  joined  with  all  the  qualities  necefiaVy  to  a  gr^at  irnafte;r  of  the. 
pencil;  and  whofe  literary^  archailogical,  hi^fiUric,  and  philofophicaL 
cbfervations  are  accompanied  by  moral  refle£lions ;  replete  indeed  with 

!;l(X)my  forebodings,  yet  enlivened  with  an  air  of  novelty  and  fub- 
ime  piety,  that  even  infidels  muft  admire.  Wandering  over  a  moft, 
romantic  country,  aod  contemplating  fcencs  that  may  be  denominated 
beautifully  fublime,  his  fufceptible  mind  feei^is  to  have  expanded  with 
the  majefty  of  nature,  to  the  ,moft  animated  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Will*  A  few  (hort  extrads,  taken  promifcuouily,  will  enable  ou^  rea* 
iters  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations*  1 

"  To  recapitulate  the  TOerits"bf  Djove-Dalb,  in  a  piduresque  point  of 
view,  were  to  say  in  a  few  words,  that  it  possesses  an  union  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  not  t©  be  equalled  by  any  thing  I  ever  beheld.  It  Is, of  that 
high  cast  of  charader  which  Pallas  hofds  among  the  females  in  poetcy.  BorV 
rowdale,  in  Cumberland,  \s  sublime  from  its  magnitade ;  yet,  being  desti- 
tute of  wood,  it  wants  the  power  to  please:  all  there  is  barren  and  deso* 
I^te  J  here  beauty  reigns  triumphant.  *  Delightful  Dove-Dale.  I  Ip  tliee  na- 
tare  exhibits  one  of  the  finest  of  her  productions!  Beautiful  spot !  \VeU. 
may  Cotton  have  spoken  so  rapturously  of  thy  stream— 

'  None  so  bright,    . 
So  pleasant  to  the  taste,  none  to  the  sight  j  ' 
None  yields  the  gentle  angler  such  delight*  ^ 

Happy  is  the  man,  who,  divested  of  care,  finds  himself  enabled  to  retit^  tf^^ 
luch  scenes  as  these,  and  who  at  the  same  time  possesses  sensibility  to  enjoy 
their  excellence.  To  be  feelingly  alive  to  such  wonderful  works,  is  troe 
piety  ;  such  a*  not  to  be  found  in  the  bustle  and  artifice  of  society.  Great" 
aad  beneficent  Creotar  of  the  Universe  I  deign  io  accept  of  this  tribute  of 
a  feeling  heart,  while  my  soul  overflows  with  gratitude  ^  Thou  who.initby« 
goodne^^s  host  beslow^d'on  me  a  sensibility  to  distinguish  the  perfcdion  ot 
thy  works  !  Without  this  blQssiiig,^  all  nature  would  become  a  blank ;  <  noi  » 
hilj,  nor  dale,  n^r  shady  grove,  nor  the  enlivening  8un,  nor  limpid  stream,* 
coaldxharm. the  sense  to  rapture." 

•  The  account  of  Conifbordugh  Caftle,  the  Britjffi  Caff  Cotjafty  h?is; 
bcconle  highly  interefting  to  the  lover  of  Antiquity,  fi.nce  the  learhcif 
ilifiertations  of  Mr.  King  have  given  credibility  to  the  opinion  of  its 
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baving  been  *^  built  in  an  age  when  Phenician  and  Phrygian  ideas  of 
archicedture  dill  prevailed  in  thrs  country  ;*'  and,  from  the  circum'^ 
ftance  of  its  being  built  On  a  rocky  eminence,^the  favourite  fituation  of 
both  Pbenicians  and  Greeks,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  prefents  fome 
imitations  of  the  Phrygia  arces^    The  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent 
Caiftle  of  Pantefra6l:  are  (ketched  with  equal  freedom  and  fidelity^  and 
WjC  have  a  concife  hiftory  of  this  blood-Aained  fortfefs,  in  which  a 
Cingy  two  royal  Princes,  and  two  ^Earls  were  put  to  death.     To  the 
pidorial  and  hiftorical  account  of  Wakefield  is  attached  a  very  amufing- 
biogTaphical  memoir  of  'Mhat  eccentric  charafier,  the  wealthy  and 
witty  Dr.  John  Raieliffe^  an  eminent  phyfician,  >and  the  founder  of 
Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford."    In  Dr.  Radcliffe  thkt  fpirit  of  bound- 
lefs  generofity  and  independence  which  has  raifed  this  country  fo  far 
above  any  other,  and  which  is  connate  with  Britons,  is  happily  pour-- 
frayed. '   Ta  the  piAurefque  Feauties  of   Maliam-Cove,    iucceed 
thofe  of 

•*  GoROALE-ScAa.— There  a  stupendous  mass  of  irocki  forms  a  ravine,^ 
through  the  bosom  of  which  flows  a  considerable  stream.    The  rocks  dart  , 
their  bold  and  rugged  fronts  to  the  heavens,  and  impending  fearfully  over 
the  head  of  the  spe6tatoj,  seem  to  threaten  his  immediate  de$tru6Uon.    Rock 
is  piled  on  rock  in  the  most  terrific  majesty;  an^  an  impetuous  catara A' 
rushes  down  their  dark  centre,  tearing  op  with  its  irresistible  force,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  earth.     Good  heavens,  what  a  scene !  How  awful  I 
How -sublime  !•  Imagine  blocks  oi'  lime-stone  rising  to  the  immense  height 
of^  two  hundred  yards,  and  in  some  places  projeaing  upwards  of  twenty 
over  their  bases;  add  to  this  the  roaring  of  the  catarad^  and  the  sullen  miir* 
roars  6f  the  wind  that  howls  around  ;  and  something  like  an  idea  of  the 
aavage  aspe6t  of  this  placeman  be  conceived.   None  of  the  passes  in  North 
Wales  equals  this.'* 


That  Mu  Dayes  pofTeiTed  a  mind  much  fuperior  to  that  of  being  a 
mere  delineator  of  fenfible  obje6ts,  will  be  the  obfervation  of  all  tl^fe 
who  read  his  (ketch  of  the  chara£(er  of  the  parliamentary  general^ 
John  Lambert.  The  following  reflections  on  the  ptedifpofing  caufes 
of  the  Civil  Commotions  that  have  occafionally  agitated  this  country, 
ftre  a  happy  illuftration  of  what  has  been  not  improperly  denominated 

tht  Phtlofopby.of  Hiftory.  '      , 

» 

*' The  trust  reposed  in  Monarchs  it  of  so  extensive  and  important  a  na-  . 
tore,  that  the  slightest  error  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
l«ike  cities  under  the  influence  of  an  earthquake,  thousands  are  buried  in 
their  fall.    The  unhappy  Charles,  though  possessed  of  itiany  private  virtues^  - 
by  endeavouring  to -change  a  free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy^ 
fafegan  a  Revolution,  under  which  the  nations  of  Europe  at  present  groan. 
]&y  his  misconduct,  multitudes  were  induced  to  leave  this  country  for  Ame-> 
rica.;  not  with  a  xiislike'^to  the  man  only,  but  with  a,  settled  hatred  to  the^ 
office  of  King.     The  great  province  of  Kevr  England  was  peopled  at  that  • 
period;  and  every  one  knows,  that  it  was  at  Boston  where  hostilities  firi^t^ 

Simmenced;  and  that  the  descendants' of  those  who  had  emigrated,  were 
e  most  strenuotts  in  thoir  ppposition«    The  con&equence  may  be  easily 

traced; 
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traced;  tb«  flame  spread  to  France^  where  it  overturned  that  ihonaniiy^ 

and  when  the  effects  shall  cease  the  Almighty  QnJy  knows!  Every  thing  •hai^ 

iucaase;  even  that  gre«t  ^vent  was  preceded  by  ainother  iroportaiu  oxkc^ 

which  prepared  the  way.     Henry  ihe  Serenth,  too  proud  to  claini.  the 

ihroneby  cfescent^  and  too  timid  to  demand  it  by  right  of  conquest^  welt 

knew  that  it  was  the  power  of  the  great  Barons  which  had  made  him  King, 

Their  power  was  such,  that  any  one  of  them  co^ld  alarm,  and  the  comTx- 

nation  oEtwo  ortliree,  overthrow  him.     Hence  it  became  necessary  to  ia«e 

policy,  rather  than   force  to  breaH  their  power.     To  obtain  his  end,  lie 

framed  the  statutes  o^  population  ;  the -statute  against  retainers;  aiid  tiiat 

for  alienation.     The  first,  by  its  efifedt,  hicreasec*.  agriculture,  by  orderf^g 

that  all  farm-iioasesy^  to  which  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  and  up wav^ 

ireie attacked,  should  be  kept  up  for  ever:  this  rendered  th«  ^eofnanry  m. 

ft  certaiA  de;^ree  IJFee  of  the  Lords,  who  thereby  lost  their  ifoot  ^diefSL 

The  ad  against  r^tai^iers  prevented  the  Lords  having  in  their  service  tAp  ^ 

younger  sons  of  good  families,  who  were  men  of  spirit,  and  well  skilled  m> 

arms,  and  who  served  them  as  cavalry:  this  being  forbidden  under  heay|r 

penalties,  deprived  them  of  another  prop  to  (a^lion.     Hence  ^ey  becaioe 

ina£)iv^  prodi^^al,  and  luxurious;  and  their  im mease  estates,  though  tnoi« 

than  enough  for  country  hospitality,  became  too   small  for  the  refined  pte.:^, 

sures  of  the  town,  and  the  expcnces  of  a  court.  .  But  ihe  stahrtc  of  alidia- 

tioii,  enabling  tbem  to  sell,  or  mortga^,  without  heavy  fines,  effeftuafljr 

destroyed  their  power,  arid  accelerated  the  fail  of  the  o4d  Barons  by  tervufne. 

J^y  these  means  Henry  the  Seventh  increased  his  own  power  wit^  i4iaieff' 

theCoramans^  the  iSTobility  being  the  only  sufiierers.     The  dissolution  <S 

the  monasteries  under  his  son,  threw  a  yast  property  into  tihe  pubiic  aaar- 

ket ;  and  the  strides  which  commerce  was  then  makings  raised  'Up  purchar- 

scrs  in  the  wealthy  merchant  and  trader." 

In  the  fequel  the  anther  difcovers  a  tendency  to  favour  Ac  fend* 
mcnts  of  "rtie  ancient  Whigs,  in  confequeticc  or  which  hfs  portrait  of 
Lambert  is  drawn  with  a  rather  friend!/  pencil,  but  fiill  with  ztmdk 
decorous  moderation  and  love  of  inn.  partiality.  His  knowkdge  of  hif- 
tory,  notwithflanding  his  cbnftitutiorval  bias,  ha«  prevented  feimfnoai 
being  deluded  in  the  extreme  by  the  filly  declamations  of  laaodern  .pi>iP 
liticiansw  Indeed  he^evinces  a  tafte  and  ftrength  of  mind  aad  jadg- 
onent  that  we  (hould  in  vain  look  for  in  the  dIFufions  of  &ch  Sg^ 
culatora.  * 

Retuuiing  to  the  more  immediate  objefts  of  his  fludy,  be  presents  m 
withavcryncccflkry,  butoften  negledlcdpartof  the  defcrtptionof  nwwii- 
tains ;  namely,  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  fca :  had  it  beea 
accompanied  with  fomc  information  on  the  direftion  of  their  moft  vi«- 
vated  fiunmits,  and  great^ft  declivities,  it  would  have  been  ftill  more  ia- 
fcrcfting  to  the  natur^lift. ,  It  appears  that  the  mountains  of  Yorkfliirc 
ftrc  the  higheft  in  South  Britain;  W-ernfide  is  534c,  Ingleborough 
^280,  and  Pennygent  5220  feet,  while  Snowdon  i$  only  3568,  aiad 
Benlomond  3240  feet  high.  Near  Aflcri^s;  are  Weathercoat  Cave, 
Mill-gill  Force,  Whitfield's  Fprcc,  and  Hard  row  Force,  which  pre- 
fentftich  a  variety  of  waterfalls,  catarafls,  and  oafcadcs,  that  we  anc 
not  furprifed  to  find  they  aroufcd  the  cnthitfiafm  of  this  piflurefque 
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lourift.  The  ruins  of  Bokon  Caftle  calls  forth  foAie  of  thc>aulh(Mr** 
melancholy  prefentimcnts  in  very  animated  and  fympathctic  reflrdion« 
on  the  tranfient  ftatc  of  human  grandeur,  with  ftrong  perfiiafionfs  to 
be  contented,  and  **  pafeaway  our  fleeting  moments  in  a'divifte  tran-* 
qi^illlty."  Bolton  was  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Jenkins,  wbo'livc^ 
from  the  year  1500  to  1670.  The  few  fcattered  remains  of  Jpfeyal 
m  Jervis  Abbey,  aroufe  the  artifl:)?  honeft  indignation  againft  the 
tadeiefs  and  covetous  defpoiler^  of  antient  work^  of  art,  who  mak« 
fences  or  roads  with  what  was,  perhaps,  "  the  only  memorial  of  de- 
parted excellence  !**  Reverence  for  antiquity,  if  not  a  virtue,  is  at 
lead  its  hand-maid ;  and  we  have  feen  to  what  excefTes  of  brutality 
thofe  wretches  have  gone,  who  defpifed  and  infulted  the  memory  of  . 
their  forefathers :  In  the  fame  moral  drain  are  the  reflefbionsf  on  Foim- 
tain's  Abbey.  Our  author's  obfervations  on  the  antient  and  modcrti 
ftateofYork,  the  ^^^r/jrw/w  of  the  Romans,  are  in  his  own  pecuKar 
manner;  a  manner  that  arranges  fads  to  beget  refledlion^  and  that 
communicates  much  informatior^  in  few  words.  His  account  of  that 
city  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a  defcription  fince  attempted  by  pne  of 
fts  natives  in  his  Highland  tour.  On  Burton's  labouring  to  prove  th« 
fratricide  and  iipceft  of  Caracalla  at  York,  a  remark  occurs  that  cAn« 
jpot  be  too  affiduoully  inculcated/' 

.  "  What  matters  it  where  a  wretch  might  have  perpetrated  crimes  which 
jiiferace  the  nature  of  man  \  It  would  be  much  better  to  confign  them,  with 
Iheir  a6or,  to  oblivion:  fuch  inquiries  dp  nt)t  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  th« 
Advantage  of  fociety.  What  is  it  to  us,  whether  Sappho  was  a  proftitute, 
qr  how  often  AnacreOri  might  go  drunk  to  bed  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  that  hi(^ 
lory  fpeaks  fo  often  to  our  paffions,  and  fo  feldom  to  our  reafon.  •  The  {?iS^ 
-enorals  in  poetry  have  done  infinite  harm :  Homer  begat  Achilles,  wBofe 
diabolic4il  a^liona  became  the  guide  to^  Alexander  ^nd  others^  who  plagua^ 
ifcciety  with  their  vices." 

On  the  moral  chara6ter  of  the  people  we  have  the  following  ^on* 
^uding  obfervations. 

*',  The  inhabitants  of  this  moil  delightful  county  appear,  in  general,  \j& 
t^e  in  a  high  flate  of  cultivation ;  they  are  polites  hofpitable,  and  attentive 
t^  llrangers;  being  totally  deftitute  of  that  narrownefs  of  (oul  that  too  frc- 
(jueijtly  gives  the  moft  ex,quifite  pain  of  mind  to  the  oblerver.  The  man* 
fers  of  the  females  are  extremely  amiable;  they  arejnild  as  the  zephycs  of 
ti)«ir  own  native  vales,  and  fafcinate,  by  their  beauty,  like  thefpring." 

In  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  manner  and 
fpirit  of  this  original  excurfion,  we  paflfed  over  the  ^'  Illustrative 
notes,"  by  Jhe  editor,  Mr.  Brayley,  who,  as  might  be  expcfted  from* 
bis  acknowledged  talents  and  exquifite  tafte,  has  enriched  the  works; 
of  his  dcceafed  friend  with  multifarious  obfervations,  genealogical, 
literary,  mythological,  and  pbilofophical.  Our  limits  profcribe  th^: 
jjjffibility  of  extrafting  moire  than  one  of  tbefc  very  amufive  and  in- 
ttrcding  illuftrations.  ' 

^  <*  The  delightful  grounds  of  HaM,  in  SUffprdiJ^e^  the  feat  of  H.  Bat<>* 

'         '  man 
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man,  Efq.  are  genexally  vifiled  by  ftrangers,  for  the  purpole  of  enjo}  mg  a 
ramble  in  iheir  romantki  walks.     Their  great  celebrity,  however,  has  art* 
feft  itvm  the  fingular  circumlUnce,  of  the  rivers  iiamj[is  and  Alam/aUhere 
emergipg  into  day  within  fifteen  yards  of  «*ach  other,  after  flowing  in  dif- 
tincHublerraneouH  channels  5  the  Ibrmer  from  the  vicinity  of  VVetlon  Mill, 
a  di/lanc6  of  nearly  five  miles  Northward;  and  the  latter  from  Leek  Wdi- 
:  ter-Houfes,  about  fix  miles  to  the  South- Well.     That  ')Lhe  llreams  which 
life  here  are  actually  the  fame  that  are  engulphed  in  thenilUreR  of  the  rocks 
4t  th^  above  places,  hds  been  proved  by  experiment;  and  that  their  waters 
do  not  intermingle  during  their  underground  courfe,  is  evident,  f  om  the 
difference  of  temperature,  which,  on  trial  with  the  thermometer,  in  Odio- 
ber,  1802,  I  found  to  be  two  degrees;  the  wat<»r  of  the   Hamps  beii»g  at 
46,  and  thofe  of  the   Manifold  at  48  '  degrees.      The   temperature  of 
the  air  was  51  degrees.     In  a  little  recefs  or  chafm  in  the  limefione  rocks 
which  overhang  the  hole  whence  the  former  fiream  iil'ueg,  and  inc(»rpora* 
;ted  with  the  iimeiionp,  are  Ibme  fingular  petrifactions  like  derf,  exhibriing 
thecorreA  forms  of  eels,  flat-fi(h,  &c.     In  a  grotto,  in  tht^le  rocks,.C<;>ngreve 
is  recorded  to  have  written  his  qomedy  of  the  Old  Bachelor," 

Th'e  account  of  ebbing  and*  flowing  wells  is  ftill  more  curious ;  but 
the  illuftration  of  the  word  Tuh  or  IT-  Hule^  in  the  Celtic,  or  ancient 
Britill;  Mythology,  will,^  from  another  circumftance,  intereft  even 
/thofe  who  may  not  be  fp  favourably  difpofed  to  fubjeds  of  North- 
Weftern  antiquities.  A  bronze  bas-relief,  found  at  Cokhefter,  has 
recently  been  exhibited  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  :  it  confifts  of  a 
boy  or  genius-featcd  on  a  dolphin,  the  head  of  which  feems  deprcffed 
into  a  £bape  fimilar  to  that  of  a  1)ird.  The  learned  Antiquary  who 
exhibited  it,  acknowledged  himfclf  unable  to  give  any  fatisfaftory  acr 
count  of  this  interefting  piece  of  antiquity,  but  fuppofed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  various  reprefentations  of  the  god  of  love,  or  of  the  Hit  penatesi 
Mr.-Brayley  has  her^  mentioned  a  ngUre  nearly  fimilar,  as  an  em- 
blem of*' the  defcent  of  Bacchus  ^^  inferos^**  which,  it  is  alleged, 
the  Greeks,  borrowed  from  the  people  of  the  North-Weft  regions. 
How  fartfiis  may  be  accurate  we  (hall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  we 
hope  that  the  ditcovery  of  the  bas-relief  and  the  above  ingenious  fug- 
geitronmay  tend  to  i  Hurt  rate  thofe  parts  of  the  Celtic  Mythol  -gy  an  J 
antiquities,  which  are  ftill  involved  inalmoft  impenetrable  obicurity. 

Hitherto  we  have  {ttw  Mr.  Dayes  in  the  chara6tei' only  of  a  pidii- 
rcfque  tourift,  we  have  now  to  view  him  in  his  profeQional  one  of 
painter  and  philofopher;  and  if  the  prod Qftions  of  his  pencil  hava 
procured  hinj  a  lafting  reputation  in  the  one,  we  doubt  not  but  theVe 
*•  Effays  on  Painting**  will  infure  hira  equal  fame  in  the  other-  The 
ElFays  are  nine  in  number,  moft  of  which  have  prcvioufly  appeared  ux 
Tilloch's  Philofophical  Magazine,  whence  they  have  been  tra;  fl_tei^ 
into  French-  They  treat  oJF  PriiTc»p1"S  of  com  profit  ion  as  connect- 
ed, with  iandfcape  painting  ;  on  Tafte  ;  the  Elements  of  Beauty  ;  on 
Grace;  on  Invention^  on  Compi9fition,  orOifpofuion,;  P  w  r  a  »d 
Ufefulncfs  of  Drawing  ;  on  Manner  and  Penciling ;  and  on  Style.  It 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  an  arvalyfiSNof  the  vaft  variety  of  fubjefts  dif- 
cuffed  in  thefe  Eflays^- almoft  every  feAtencc  of  which  cont.ns  an 
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aphorifai,  ufeful^  not  onfy  to  the  profefEonal  painter,  but  to  the  ge- 
neral purports  of  life.  No  perfon  can  attentiv^ily  perufe  them  with- 
out! experiencing  impreffions  favour.jbldVto  gdod  taftt%  to  the  love  of 
decoru;!),  and  of  focial  order,.  They,  indeed,  eftablifti  on  the  inoft 
inconteftable  evidence  this  truth,  that  virtue  or  moral  feftitude  is  ra- 
dically effentiai  to  all  human  excellence.  It  is  neceffary,  as  the  au- 
thor juftly  obfervqd,  in  every  department  of  life  to  avoid. 

>  *'  Falling  into  a  carelefs  habit,  and  going  from  bad  to  worfe;  \vhat  is 
worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well..  Let  us  alfo  guard  againft  the  common 
error,  that  genius^cannot  exift  unconnected  with  diffipalion  :  thelia^t  is>  the 
mod  renowned  artifts  have  been  the  mod  temperate.  ,  intemperance  and 
iiudy  cannot  exift  in  the  fame  mind,  or  at  lead  in  foch  a  degree  aw  to  pro- 
duce any  fenfible  advantage.  He  whti  li^gins  his  career  o.f  lite  iti  the  grati- 
fication of  his  corporeal  (enfcitions,  will,  in  time,  find  the  memory  of  ail 
other  delights  deadened,  and  ultimately  muft  fink  into  torpor,  from  which  it 
*vil|beifl)poIIible  to  roule  himielfc'*  *  . 

I 

\ 

Painters  vi^ill  find  in  thefc  Eflays  an  inexhauftiblofubjeft  for  think- 
ing, and  confeqiiently^a  nfore  ufeful  auxiliary  to  the  powers  of  imaf 
gination,  than  idle  dreams,  or  the  ufe  of  unnatural  food.     In  the  £f- 
fay  on  Beauty,  the  author  differs  from  Mr.  Burke,  (who  excludes  pro- 
portion from  the  conftituetits  of  the  beautiful),  and  contends  for  the 
proportion  in  the  Grecian  models  of  beauty.     But  in. this,  perhaps, 
he  is  more  correft  as  a  painter  than  a  philofopher,  as  there  is  fomc- 
thing  either  in  our  perceptive  faculties,  or  iri  beauty,  that  cannot  well 
be  reduced  to  inches.     The  Dutch  anatomift  Camper,  indeed,  went 
ilill  farther  in  denying  the  exiftence  of  proportion,  and  the  merit  of 
the  Grecian  models  ;  but  his  tafte  was  vitiated  by   the.  French  fchool, 
Mr.  Dayes'?  Effay  on  Grace  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fimple  and   intel- 
ligible illuilratioii  of  that  quality  hitherto  attempted..     We  think, 
however,  that,  the  female  figure  from  Carlo  Maratti  is  fomewhat  too 
recumbent,  and  recedes  a  little  from  the  true  line  of  grace,  to  approach 
affe<ftation  of  melanchojy  :  all  the  others  are  exqulfite  models  of  the 
the  gracefu,!.     The  **  InftruSions  /or  Drawing  and  colourmg  Laod- 
fcapes,"  though  purely  didadbic,  are  enlivened  by  apportite^quotation^  , 
from  the  poets^  that  ^.jve  them  a  fentimental  air  fcarcely  to  be  expe6led 
in  fuch  a  fubjecl.     To  thefe  (ucc-eed  ^}  Profeffional  Sketches  of  M^-t 
dern  Artifts,"  which  confift  of  anecdotes  and  ftriflures  on  the  works 
o^  fifty -one  zvtids,  a 'id  will  be  found  a  moft  ufeful  t^ade-Medunl  to  all 
cbnnciiT^urs,  au)atcurs,  and  dealers  in'th'e  works  of  the  Englifh  fchool. 
**  The(e  Sketches,"  is  well  as  the  >vholp  vvork,  are  the  beft  refutation 
to  the  abfurd  Trench  charge  of  want  of  tafte  and  of  ignorance  of  the 
fine  ^rts  in  this  country.  We  (hall  fele6l  tljiatof  a  painter,  whofe  facti- 
tious tame  now  impofes  on  public  credulity. 

'*  George  Morland — Landjcajies,  In  fpeaking  of  this  Brtift,T  fliaU 
pot  judge  of  his  works  as  the  world  in  general  do,^  by  thq  degree  of  reputa-r 
tion  he  has  attained,  but  by  the  intrinfic  merit  they  poiTefs.  That  much  of 
Ibat  reputation  depends  pu^his  f«^ng|ilarities«  \%  bevond  ail  quefiiqa^  ^s  he 
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^  Is  arnmch-  talked  of  on  that  account  as  any  other.     It  is  agvca4  mlsfbrtuiiQ   , 
'  ibr  the  arts,  when  the  world  entertains  an  Qpi.Jon,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
genius  without  being  mad ;  or,  in  other  words,  be  a»  brute  or  icojiriJrel.j 
This  makes  many  a  weak  head  run  into  exc(  f's  to  acquire  a  reputation.   Thd 
loany  ftories  of  excelis  related  of  this  ariill  would  fill  a  yokime  of  ;onne  mag* 
nitude;  yet  I  raoft  fervently  hope  that  no  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  Iranl- 
.  roit  them  to  pofterity,  as  the  I  u  reft  way  ot  difappointingall  .who  may  fet 
out  in  life  with  fuch  vi^ws.     Whatever  his  profeffional  talents  iriay  be,  ha 
is  a  dlfgrace  to  the  name  of  man,  and  a  blot  on  the  credit  of  the  art.     Even 
when  a  boy  he  wasob'ftinate  and  wayward.— Of  the  high  quality  of  mind, 
his  pidlures  do  not  poifefs  the  fmalleft  (liare  ;  nor  are  his  objects  even  jele6l- ' 
ed;  but  fuch  as  came  firft  tohand,  with  an  eternal  repetition  of  the  fame  in 
every  pi^re,  whicli  renders  them  all  of  one  family.     How  he  can  be  tuil- 
takenly  called,  as  he  is  by  fome,  the  EngliHi  Teiiier*,  is  allonilliing ;  ex» 
cept  it  be  from  his  taking  his  fcenes  froni   low  life.     As  well  might  every 
portrait  painter  be^called  a  Reynblds.     His  colouring  is  dirty  ;  his  touchy 
dry  and  ragged  ;  and  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  bv  his  open  fcenes,  he  has  a  very 
fuperficial  notion  of  the  r^/Wp-wc»rtf/  and  alfo  of  aerial  perfpeclive,  as  mayc 
be  fe«n  in  his  fkies  and  di itances,  which  are  hard  and  dry.   ^His  beft  pic- 
tures are  the  interiors  of  ftables;  thefe  are  often  fpiritedj  but  he  has  no 
idea  of  exhibiting  hisanimaU  in  a  ftateof  action;  nor  are  the)  anatomically 
corre^L     His  pigs^  calves^  and  (beep,  are  uriqu^ftionably  his  bell,  works f 
and  as  they  are  often  in  interiors,  affonij  fliadow  of  courie.    But,  though  * 
moll  of  his  pidures  are  (hameAilly   flight,  he  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  pro- 
nounced a  man  of  fuperior  abilities.      Morland  died  in  O6tober,-180*,* 
aged  forty .'■ 

We  fubmit  the  following  ^*  Profeflional  Sketch*'  to  our  readerSji 
without  either  diredlly  or  indireilly  pledging  our  own  opinion  on  tfic 
fubjeft.  .  '  '  "^  I 

"  Henry  Fuseli — History,  All  the  benefit  refulting  from  the  fine  ta/l^ 
of  Cipriani,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  rendere^nugatory,  by  the  wijd  ef^  ( 
fufioos  of  the  perturbed  imagination  of  this  native  of  Zurich  i  and  one  of 
the  mod  fevere  reflexions  on  the  underftandings  of  would-be  connoifleurs. 
is  the  tkkihg  this  man's  "  chimeras  dire*'  for  fcfl^orts  of  f?ie  fublime:  they 
have  always  appeared  to  me  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  lunatit,  than  th^ 
produflions  ot  a  found  mind.  v 

Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream, 

And  Nature futfers  in  the  wildefxtrerae. 

A  great  deal  migh|  be  overlooked,  but  for  his  exceflive  vanity,  wliich  will 
not  allow  merit  in  others.     He  aiferts  that  no  man  in  England  under/tands  . 
drawing  hut  himfelf ;  and  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a  greater  man  than  God  • 
Almighty;  allviding  to  tHe  ftyle  of  fij^ures  of  that  artift,  which  ^e  is  weak 
enough  to  think  furpafles  nature.     Enthufiafm  in  the  arts  is  often  iniltakea 
for  genius,  which,  if  not  directed   by  found  judgment,  will  anfwer  little 
purpof^,  and  often  end  in  error  ;  this  isprecifely  the  cafe  ofTufeli,  wh/>!iB 
heart  is  not-tempered  wltft  the  coolneis  of  judgment  neceffary  to^an  artitU  - 
His  figures  are  meagre  and  poor;  and, the  articulations  of  the  joints  To  hard- 
ly ^marked,  as  to  appear  without  fleHi  on  them.     The  pictures  he  has  paint- 
ed for  the  Sh:»ke(pea  re  Gallery,  are  fo  full  of  contemptible  whimfies,  as  to' 
•render  them  unintelligible  ;  and  to  underiiand  them  would  require  a  mad- 
manls  gloflary ;  that  is,,  thofe  from  (he  Midumiuer  J^^ighl's  Dreaai.     He 
\  .  G  2  "  wiia 
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who  propofe*  to  himfelf  an  extenfive  and  permanent  ^reputation,  muftbe- 
<*arelili  that  bis  works  are  founded  on  (he  true  principles  ot  nature.  Ofthe 
fober  dignity  of  hiftorical  painting>  he  has  not  the  fmalleft  conception  ;  and' 
to  heaut)'  he  appears  equally  a  Granger:  in  this.refpedt  his  picture  of  the 
Night-raare  ?s  one  of  tfie  belt.  His  women  in  his  Shakefperian  Works,  are 
the  dtvlL  His  colouring  is  chalky  and  hard>  with  a  great  weight  in  the 
fhadows,  and  little  jucigment  in  their  difpofitiun.  It  has  been  whimfically 
aflerted,  that  when  he  firft  ilarted  as  an  artift  in  this  country,  the  R.  A's* 
held  a  council  to  con fult  whether  he  was  a  genius  or  not*  Among  other 
reafons  afligncd  for  electing  him  Profelfof  of  Painting,  Bacon  faid  hti  voted 
for  him,  that  be  might  once  hear  him  ledure  ;  but  he  died  before  that  took 
place.  That  FuTeii  has  injured  the  tafte  of  our  young  artifls,  may  be  feen 
in  their  works,  as  they  mi  (take  his  extiavagance  for  grandeur.  He  produ- 
ced a  figure  of  Macbeth  in  front,  with  his  arms  up  ;  the  back  of  the  fam* 
figure  was  Lawrence's  Profpero;  and  the  idea  of  the  back  figure  appeared' 
in  Reynolds's  Macbeth.  General  Vernon  laid,  Uiat  when  he  was  fome 
years  ago  returning  from  Italy  through  Switzerland,  he  was  ftrutk  with  cer- 
tain odd  fcramblings  of  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  imvs  and  traced  them  all 
the  way  to  England;  and  that  when  he  fome  time  afterwards  arrived  in 
London,  he  knew  the  man  by  the  fome  extravagancies  in  his  pi6lures.  On 
the  whole,  he  appears  to  be  jufily  deferving  of  the  character  given  of  him, 
*'  tiiat  he  is  the  fittefl  artift  on  earth  to  be  appointed  Hobgoblia  Painter  to' 
the  devil."  .     *  . 

This  volume  is  dedicated,  by  petmiffion,  to  her  Royal  Highnefs 
the   Duchefs  of  York  ;  and,  as  a  work  replete  with  original  genius, 
ppliflicd  tafte,  and  juft  moral  fentirnent,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  that 
royal  patronage  which  has  been  fo  handfomely  btftowed.     Few  mo- 
dern worjcs,  indeed,  difplay  fuch  examples  of  origiyial,  profound,  and 
correal  thinking  ;  ftill  fcwfsr  contain  fuch  a  divcrfity  of  fubjeSs  treat- 
ed with  fo  much  perfpicuity,  brevity,  and  even  elegance ;  and  what 
is  here  faid  on  hiftory  and  on  painting  and  painters  might,  wer^  th^ 
exprefljon   admiffible,    be  deqominattd    **  matter   of  thought^**    for 
the  benefit  of  pcfterity.     In  a  national  view,  we  regard  it  with  pecu-    , 
liar  i^leafure,  as  our  continental  neighbour^  received  a*  very  imperfeft 
tranflatioo  of  the  firft  rude  outline  of  the  Effays,  now  greatly  improv- 
ed, with  a  mitigled  fenfation  of  aftoniihment  and  admiration,  inge-    ' 
nuoufly  aonfeffing  the  great  inferiority  of  all  their  oww  writings  on 
painting.     In  the  fame  v'xtw^  it  prefents  yet  another  and  more  amia>- 
ble  feature,  a  noble  example  of  genuine  Englifli  philanthropy,  in  the   ' 
learned  Editor,  who  has  thus  devoted  his  highly  cultivated  and  original 
talents  and  tafte  to  the  relief  of  the  furviving  family  of  the  author,  and 
to  the  prefcfvatlon  of  writings  deftined  to  cfFeft  a  permanent  public 
good.     We  fliallclofc  this  imperfect  (ketch  in  his  own  words : 

^  .  '*  As  the  esfclufive  advantage  of  Mrs.  Daye^  has  been  my  great  objedl  in 
bringing  forth  thispublicatfon,  I  truft  that  my  .efforts  will  be  feconded  by  a 
liberal  patronage,     My  own  attention  has  been  bellowed  gratuitoufly  :  the 

,  feveral  artifts  employed  have  done  credit'  to  their  abilities ;  and  highly  to 
their  honour,  their  charges  have  been  mo/lly  regulated  by  the  puie  princi-  • 
pies  of  benevolence.     The  intrinf^c  merit  or  the  work,  however,  is  in  irfelf  ^ 
fufficidnt  to  fecure  it  an.  exteniive  circulation;    and   I  hefitate  not  tp 
^ifirm,  that'  its  pre-emipent  v^ue  will  be  allpyverf  wher«v€r  the  arts  ar^ 
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Jdmparatsve  Vi£W  of  the  new  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by  Mn 
Jofeph  Lancajfery  in  his  Tra^s  concerning  the  InjiruQion  of  the^hiU 
dren  of  the  labouring  Part  of  the  Community  :  and  of  the  Syjl^m  of 
Chrijfian  Education,  founded  hy  our  pio}ts  Forefathers'^  for  the  Initio 
ation  of  the  young  Memiers  of  the  Ejlablifhed  Church  in  the  Princi^ 
pies  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  By  Mrs.  Trimmer,  8,vo.  Pp.  15a. 
Rivingtons,  1803.  '  .    ' 

MUCH  as  the  public  are  indebted  to  ihi§  excellent  Lady,  for  her 
diverfified  labours,  in  the  great  caufe  of  pure  Religion  and  of 
Scripture  morality,  To  ably  fupported   in  the  vanous  produ<*^u-ns  of 
her  pen;  and  valuable  as  her  paft  public^dons  have,  unqueftionably, 
.been;  there  is  not  any  work  ot  hers  which  has  yet  liTued  from  the 
prefs,  at  once  fo  feafonable,  fo  important,  and   fo  neceflary,  as  the 

'  '  trail  now  before  us.  Mr.  Lancafter's  Plan  ot  Education,  though  ur- 
terly  dcftitute*  of  that  which  isiuflifpenfibly  neceffary  in  every  plan  of 
education,   had,  received  the  fupport,  not  ohlyof  fuperilcial  obfervers, 

]  who  examine  nothing  but  the  furface  of  every  objeft  prefented  to  their 
notii^e  ;  but  of  men  who  had  grown  grey^  as  it  were,  in  the  iervice 
of  youth; — not  only  of  artful  and  defigning  perfons,  who  perceived, 
approved,  and  encouraged,  its  obj<^£!:  and  its  tendency  ;  but  of  thofe 
who  had  fenfe  to  difcern  (if  they  had  taken  the  troubje  to  exert  it), 
apd  a  difpofition  to  check  and  to  di (courage  both  ;  not  only  of  fedta- 
ries  of  every  clafs  and  denomination,  who  are  ready  to  join  in  ^ny 
projifl>,  either  defigned,  or  tending,  to  fap  and  to  imdermine  the  ef- 

!  tabliihed  religion,  of  the  land  ;  but  of  thofe  whofe  firft  wi(b,  and 
whofe  boun4en  duty  it  is,  to  proteft  and  to  fupport  that  eftabli(h- 
ment ; — even  the- Head  of  the  Church  hitnklf.  If  then  this  plan,  fo 
encouraged,  and  Co  fupported,  be,  as  we  (hall  endeavour  to  Hiew  that 
it  tertfttnly  is,  rafdically  vicious  in  its  principle,  and  pregnant  wftH-^ 
the  mofl  mifchievous  and  the  moft  dangerous  efFeSs  to  the  community^ 

^  what  praife,  what  rewards  are  due  to  her,  who  has  thrown  afide  the 
veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  its  deformities  from  the  public  eye, 
laid  open  its  hideous  and  difguding  features  to  general  view,  expofed 
iu  defers,  and  exhibited  it  in  thofe  true  colours  in  which  the  moil: 
commoa  undptftanding  may  trace  and  appreciate  its  merits  and  its 
demerits. 

We  lay  it  down  as  •  a  fundamental  principle,  that  religion  is  the 
oidy  true  bafis  of  every  fyftem  of  national  education  ;  and  if  any  fyf». 
tem  be  proppfed  whic!\  is  deftitute  of  fuch  bi^fis^  whatever  merits  it 
may  have,  in  point  of  management  and  detail,  it  mufl  be  eflentially 
bad,  abd  eaii^  on  no  account,  be  received  as  deferving  of  encourage- 
ment and  prote£tio0.  We  fliould  have  thought  it  perfeflly  needlefe 
laa  Cbflftian  country,  foJpecificJly  to  advert  to,  and  to  iufift  upqn, 
a  principle  fo  obvious,  and  fo  felf-eviden''^,  if  a  plan  in  which  it  is  no^ 
^ly  aot  acknairl^g^dj  but  whence  it  is  exprefsly  excluded,  had  no^ 
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be^n  promulgated,  witfi  rpoft  extraojniinary  dilige  ice,  art,  and  affi- 
duity  ;  and  received  the  countenance  of  the  King,  the  greater  part  of 
Ihc  Royal  Family,  andfcaiS  of  our  prelates.  .The  plan  to  which  we 
here  aDude,  is  the  plaffr^Mr.  Jofeph  Lancafter,  who  h^s  carried  it 
intoeffedt  in  a  fchool  in  St.  George's- fie Id^i  cbnta^nin^  bctweetf  fe- 
-v^n  and  eight  hundred  fcholars ;  and  who  is  endeavouring,  by  m^ans 
of  the  fubfcriptions  he  has  obtained,  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  on  a  fy&em  perfei9:ly  anajpgous  to  that  <^'the  Jtfuits  on  the 
Continent,  and  very  fimilar  to  the  revolutionary  ^ftem  of  education 
recently  adopted  in  France.  ir?t  the  fubfcribers  tp  this  plan  read 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  book,  which  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  conlider,  and 
,thcn  continue  thtir  fubfcriptions  if  they  gleafe.^  -   -. 

In  recommendation  of  this  plan,  it  feems,  that  Mr.  Lancafter  has 
publifhed  feme  Trafts,  wji^h  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
X)f  cxafnining;  and  among  others,  one  entitled  **  Improvtments  in 
Educaiiorty  as  it  refpeSls'  the  lozver  Orders  af  Society y  which  b^  ru<t 
through  three  editions;  Mrs.  Trimmer's  obfervations  on  thisTrafl, 
and  her  cxtra3s  from  it,  are  amply  fufHcient  to  {hew  its  fpirit  and 
objpft.  Calling  on  the  wealtliy,  with  his  ufual  confidence,  Mr. 
Lai. carter  tells  them,  with  the  true  modefty  ora  quakcr,  it  mud  be 
confefled,  that  his  plan  is  a  national  concern^  and  that  *^  it  would  long. 
ago  have  been  fo,  had  not  a  mere  PhariJaicalfeSf-  making  fpirit  inter- 
vened, and  that  in  every  frarty,  to  prevent  it.  Flis'fyftem,  therefore^ 
is  recommended  as  one  **  which  v.'ould  not  gratify  this  difpofitioit*" 
Certainly  it  would  not  gratify  the  difpofitionof  any  man,  of  whatever 
denomination  of  Chriflians,  who  thinks,  with  us,  that  Religion  is  the 
bafis  and  firft  principle  of  et^cry  fyftem  of  education  ;  for  it  is  worthy 
*>f'obfervation  here,  that  Mr.  jLjjncaftcr  confiders  the  attention  which 
f  he  metfibers  of  the  eftablifhed  Church  pay  to  this  efiential  point  ifi 
their  fchoois  of  inftruflion  for  youth,  and  the  national fy/lem  adapted 
at.the  Reformation,  and  ever  fincecnforced  by  the  law  of  the  realm,  as 
a  proof  of  that  Pharifaical  je6i'  making  fpirit. — But  let  him  fpeak  for 
himfelf* 

*^  Above  all  things^  education  ought  not  to  be  made  fubfervient  iQ 
the  propligaiion  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  feft  beyond  itis  own  num- 
ber :  (Qaere,  Mr.  Schoolmaftcr,  the  number  of  the  educatkn  f)  it 
then  hecomts  undue  in/uence^  like  the  flrong  taking  advantage  of  the 
i^t^k ;  and  yet  a  reverence  for  the  facred  name  of  Gcd  and  the  Scrip* 
tiirea  of  truth,  a  dettftation  of, vice,  a  love  of  veracity,  a  due  srtteni* 
tion  to  duties  to  parents,  relations;,  and  foci^ty  ;  carefulnefs  to^aVoid 
bad  company,  civility  without  flattery,  and  a  pezctMe  demeampiir^ 
Inay  be  inculcated  in  any  feminary  for  youth  without  vtdlatiAg  «tl» 
fanSuary  of  private  religious  opinions."  _      ,    *  /     • 

Such  a  plan  may,  for  ought  we  khow,  make  boyi  very  good  Qua- 
kers, or  Socinians,  but  it  is  very  clear.it  wili  not  fuffice  to  make 
Chriftians  of  them.  In  fliort,  prayers  of  all  kinds  are  excluded  fwm 
Mr.  Lancafter *s  fchoois,  and  the  repetition  of  tbe  Creed,  the  Lof<i'« 

Prayer,  aod  the  Ten  Coamiandai^Dts  (which  cycry  Cbriftiaa-go#»^ 
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« iher.pledges  himfeif  at  the  font  to  take  care  that  the  child  (ball 
learn),  is  cbemed  a  g[iark  of  a  Pharifaiealfe^f -making  fpirit.  And  whcr 
istliis'fturdy  refoTQieriwho  thus  infolently  fteps  forth  to  revile,  not 
only  our  national  fyiiem  of  education,  hut  6tir  eftabliihed  Religion  } 
Why,  forfooth,  a  flia^i  bred  to  the  trade  of  maigjig  bafkets,  a  Quaker - 
by  profeffion,  and  having  an  Ahabaptifl  for  his  father,'  and  a  Method 
(fid  for  his  mother — a  birth  and  education,  certainly  not  very  likely 
eo  make  him  entertain  any  undde  bias  in  behalf  of  aiiy  particular 
,  creed,  whether  of  human  or  of  divine  authority. 

Mrs.  Trimmer's  ve«y  juft  remarks  on  the  paiTage  laft  quoted,  wc 

ihall  extradl  for  the  gratification  of  our  reader.  '    ^  '  , 

'*  The  hiftory  of  mankind  ill  all  civilized  nations  may  be  referred  to,  in 
order  to  prove  the  ilecefiity  of  having  a  religion  of  fome  kind  connected  with 
the  ikte,  aud  it  has  ever  been  thought  eHential  that  children  fhouldbeedu* 
Gated  in  the  do6lrines  and  tenets  of  the  national  rehgiw,  fo  as  to'preferve  a 
general  uniformity  throughout  the  nation ;  though  licence  might  be  granted 
to  individuals  and  communilies,  fdr  deviati6ns  from  the  eftablifhment  for 
£onscience  sake.  No  legiljaturer  I  believe,  has  been  more,  liberal  in  this  rer 
.fpecl  than  our  oy^n  ;  every  Protestant  in  the  uniled  kingdom  is  at  full  liber- 
ty, accbrdiug  to  the  u^ct  of  Toleration,  toconneft  himfeilf  with  any  fpciety  of 
nommalChriftians  amongft  the  numerous^  feds,  into  which  the  Chriftiaq^ 
ivorld  is  unhapp'dy  divided;  each  fedl  may  aflemble  without  molieRation  to 
•worfliip  G6d  in  its  own  way  ;  and*  parents  of  every  religious  perfuafion  may 
bring  up  their  children  accQrding  to  their  own  peculiar  opinions. — Bui  if 
any  oue  of  thefe  ('e6ls  endeavours^'to  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the  EstahUsk' 
mmt  to.  fuperiec^e  it,  and  occupy  its  place,,  this,  may  indeed  be  called  undue- 
influence^  the  term,  however,  cannot  jultly  be  applied  to  the  Church,  on 
account  of  ^ny  endeavours  that  may  be  made  b'y  herlnembers  either  to  l^eep 
children  who  have  been  baptized  according  to  her  ordinances  within  the 
fold,  or  to  bring  back  thofe,  wh^thef  children  or  adults,  who  have  ftrayei  , 
from  it,  provided  no  infringement  be  mg^de  on  the  liberty  of  conference 
granted  to  other  communities  of  Chriilians.— But  in  vl  generalizing /ilan,  limi- 
ted to  tiie  partiQulars  enumerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paflage  above 
quoted,  viz,  *' tf  reverence  for  the  sacred  name  of  Gox>f  &c.  as  a  member  of. 
a  church,  which  hoWs  Faith  in  the  Doctrines  f  Christianity  to  be  eflential  to- 
wards completing  the  Chriilian  chara61er,  I  cannot  fublcribe.— In  (liortthe 
religious  opinions  of  evefy  true  i^tiember  of  the  eftabliflied  church  would  be 
*  violated'  to  ufe  Mr.  L's  expreffion),  were  it  requited  of  them  to  fuffer 
.  their  children  to  be  educated  by  a  plan  from  which  many"  eflehtial  things 
are  excluded. 

""  I  know  it  may  be  faid  that' Mr.  L's  plan  leaves  Chriftians  of  all  deno- 
minations at  liberty  to  give  their  own  children  what  religjious  in(lru6tioi^ 
they  pleafe,  and  to  fend^hem  to  Sunday  Schools :  but  it  (hould  be  remembered, 
that  religious  education  i^  an  every  day  business^  and  it  is  well  knowA 
that  parents  in  general  of  fhe  lower  order?  are  not  capable  of  inftru£ting 
^heir  children  ;  and  that  they  are  be  fides  very  negle^ful  of  their  own  reli* 
gious  duties ;  and^  fuppofing  that  children  are  fent  to  Sunday  Schcols,  thejr 
cannot  poiiibly  gain  fuch  a  comprehenfive  knowledge  in  them,  as  Z)«a^ 
-Sjchools  Qught,  &nQ  wculd  ^Soxd,  if  they  were  conduced  upon  ih^  national 
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Mr.  Lancflfter  trtcrwards  tet48  vSj  truly  enough,  that  the  world  is 
inundated  with  wickednefs ;  but  we  do  not  fee  that  the  remedy  which 
he  p^opofes  is  Lkely  to  ftciil  the  torrent.  *'  1  long/*  he  fays,  **^  to 
(cc  men,  .who  profefs  Chriftianity,  contend  not  fur  crmis  ef  fahb^ 
words f  and  names,  but  in  the  pradice  of  every  heavenly  virtue/' — 
How  our  virtue  is  to  be  rncreafcd  by  the  renunciation  o£  ouf  faith  we 
cannot  very  well  underfiand  ;  we  (hould  rather  have  thcught  that  we 
were  nior,e  likely  to  become  virtuous,  and  to  acquire  the  ability  of -re- 
fifting  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  by  adhering  more  firmly,  and  by 
fbllQwing  more  clofely,  thoCe  Creeds  which  this  benevolent  Quaker 
is  fo  anxious  to  explode.  At  all  events,  we  truft  that  Chriftian  pa* 
rents  will  prefer  the  apoftolic  injunSion  to  hoU  fast  the  profejfion  of 
their  Jaith^  to  Mr.  L.*s  exhortation  to  al  andon  it ;  particularly  when 
they  confider,  what  his  fcbolars  are  not  taught,  who  is  the.  author  and , 
the  fnijber  of  it. — On  this  fubjefl,  Mrs*  T.  truly  obferVes  : 

•«  That '  a  flood  o^  wickednefs  has  broken  in  upon  the  world/  mufl  ,b« 
acknowledged,  but  it:niay  be  traced  fo  a  difl^rent  fource  from  that  of  con- 
tent ions  among  Chrifiians  for  Creeds,  W^rds^  and  Names^^io  a  cons/iiracy  of 
an  In p^ DEL  Sect  againft  Christianity  itself  under  evety  form^  This  is 
not  a  time,  then,  for  the  Church  rf this  nation  to  give  up  her  Creeds  and 
her  Name :  her  members  d^xt/iUdgjed  in  duty  to  supjiort  them  ;  tojpducate  their 
children  with  a  predeli61ion  for  them  ;  fo  "  holdfast  the  prof essim  of  their  faith 
vsithout  waverings*'  and  "  teftify  il"  by  ^'  doing  wotks  worthy  rf  the  vocation 
nvith  which  they' afe  called.*'  And,  depraved  as  the  world  is,  fuch  works 
ate  done,  and  upon  the  bed  principles,  amongft  thofe  who  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  train  their  children  in  the  good  old 
paths. 

There. can  be  no  doubt  of  the  juftice  of  Mrs.  T.'s  reiuark,  that'  ^ 
Lancaflcr's  plan  is  more  in  unifon  with  the  tenets  of  Qyakeirifm  (as 
far  as  thefe  are  known)  than  with  the  dodrines  of  the  eflablifbed 
Church;  and  (he  places  the  quedion  between  htm  and  the  meoibers 
•of  that  Church  in  a  clear  and  proper  point  of  view ;  her  comments 
on  It  are  judicious  and  unanfwerable.     The  queftion,  (he  fays,'  is, 

*f  Whether  ihe  ,mem(ers  rf  the  Church  of  England,  c^n,  confifienlly  with 
their  principles,  depart  from  the  eftiiblifhed  lyfiem  of  education,  which  ret 
quires  the  carrying  on  from  day  tq  day  a  continued  feries  of  religious  ipfiruQ* 
.tion  founded  on  iha  Church  Cafechism/of  which,  the  Creed  is  a  principal  part, 
and  adopt  in  its  room  a  fyflem  from  which  this  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy  of 
the  National  Church'  are  excluded?" — In.thfp  fe6l  to  which  Mr-  Lancaftet 
belongs,  there  is,  as  I  underhand,  the  flrideft  uniformity,  ox  da-,  and  discipline, 
araong  themfelves  in  refpe6l  to  children  and  youth;  and  in  this  particular 
'  the  Society  of  Friends  muft  certainly  b^  allowed  to  fet  a  laudable  example. 
'But  if,  as  a  member  of  thisTociety,  Mr.  Lancafter  would  be  ready  to  reje6t' 
an  invitation  from  the  members  of  the  church  to  fend  the  children  of  Qua-^ 
ker  parents  to  a  fchool  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,and  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Common  Prayer,  furely  be  mud  allow/it  to  be  equally  reafonable,  on  theothet 
hand,  in  parents  of  the  eHabliflied  religion  to  rejedi  in  invitation,  howeVec 
engaging  in  other  refpe^s,  to  caft  thofe  things  (to  (heir  appreheo^oh  eHen* 
ti^l)  afide," 
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Mrs.  Trimmer  gives  a  fketch  of  Lancafter's  mode  of  ini^uiSion 
and  of  the  biftory  of  his  fchool,  the  pJan  of  which  (we  mean  the 
mechanical  parts  of  it)  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  account 
of  a  fcholaftic  inftitution  eftabliflied  at  Madras,  by  a  very  learned  an<t 
fenfible  Scotchman^  Dr.  B^ll.  Certainly  many  of  the  mechanical 
parts  of  this  plan  are  good,  and  might,  with  advantage^  be  introduced 
into  our  free  and  parochial. fchools.  But  this  is  a  fubordmate  confi- 
deration.  It  is  to  the  principles  of  his  plan  that  we  are  anxious  xm 
limit  our  own  attetttion,  and  to  dired  that  of  our  readers.  His  lead- 
ing principle  is,  that  the  mafter  ftiould  gain  a'ctmipUte  afiendancy  over 
the  hearts  4md  minds  of  his  fcholars. 

"  The  influence  a  niaf^er  has  over  his  fcholars,'  (fays  he)  *  Is  very  great 
the  veneration  with  which  Ihe^  regard  him  is  almost  equal  to  ulolatfy,  and  that 
limply  by  his  conduft  in  his  itation  ;  {q  much  fo,  that  they  ara  all  "his  willing 
(errants,  and  doubly  proud  to  be  h«  ambafladors  on  trivial  occafifMis ;  lui 
fniiles  are  precious,  and  even  bitter  things  are  fweet  when  beftowed  by  bi% 
hand/  / 

"  This  he  mOances  in  the  followifig  quotation  from  Sallzmann^s  GymnastuM 
ftr  Yeutk.  *  By  way  of  Iport,  or  to  try  the  dexterity  of  the  pupils,  the  mai- 
ler leads  them  to  a  cl>)mp  of  trees,  and  while  he  is  counting  ^fteen  everp 
one  mud  climb  up  foroe  tree  fo  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  rc3ach  bf  his  can«; 
all  exert  theiufelves  with  much  luugfUer  to  elcape  the  flick,  as  if  fome  wtl4 
bead  were  at  his  heels ;  if  any  one  be  defective  in  agility  he  will  be  reaci»» 
«d,  and  receive  th^  penxuicc  of  a  few  playful  llrokes/— -*  Thel'e  playful 
Urokes,'  fays  Mr.  Lancaller,  *  from  a  companion  or  an  equal  would  molt 
likely  produce  a  tough  battle,  and  black  ey«s,  but.frbm  a  mailer,  a  beatin  j 
we  read  is  taken  very  pleafanlly.  The  effedls  of  tl^e  approVation,  or  the 
contrary^  of  the  fenior  boys  tolelfer  ones,  feems  to  carry  a  degree  of  weight 
^\mo(i  fimilar  to  that  of  liieir  mailer.  Whenever  a  neat,  ing»niQu«  trick  of 
a  milchievous  nature  has  been  played,  we  may  be  i'ure  fome  arch  wag,  wH© 
officiates  as  captain  of  the  gang,  perhaps  a  Fraitklin,  was  the  original  and  life 
'of  the  con(ph9x:y»-^'  ^c/ive  you/^s^  continues  Mr.  LancafttT,  *  itshen  treatti 
/Ml  (yhherst  no'dl generalfy  shew  their  consequence  ^y  exercising  themselves  in  mfjcki^* 
«— 'I  am.  convinced  by  experience  that  it  is  pradicable  for  teachers  to  ac- 
quire a  proper  dominion  over  .the  minds/of  the  youih  under  their  care,  hj- 
diredling  thofe  a^live  Ipirits  lo  good  purpofes.  This  livelinefs  ftiould  oev«r 
be  reprelled,  but  direded  to  ufeful  ends ;  and  I  have  ever  found  the  (ureft 
way  to  cure  a  mischievous  boy  was  to  make  a  tmnitor  of  him/* 

The  consequence  o(  this  veneration  for  the  m after  in  boys  traiQed  u 
Mr,  L.  trains  his  fcholars,  and  infe^fted  with  that  efprit  de  cQvps^  that^ 
ardent  zeal  for  tbe.  honour  of  the  fchooi^  which  it  is  an  eflential  part  of  ^ 
his  plan  to  excite,  may  be  eafily  conje£lured.  It  is  precifely  the  plaa 
of  the  Jefuits.  As  for  the  Gymnajlia  of  Mr.  Sallzrnann,  of  which 
Mr.  L.  is  fo  cnarhoured,  they  are  calculated  for  nuchintr  that  we  can 
fee  but  to  make  the  fool  of  a  mafter,^a  laughingdock  to  his  boys. 
They  remind  us  of  a  curious  plan  of  education,  promulgated  fooie 
years  ag.^,  by^th^  diflenting  minifter.who  wrote  the  nnemorable  infl4]n«> 
matory  hand-bill  at  Birmingham,  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  and  who 
kept  aQ  academy  ia  the  vicinity  of  that  toWn  \  in  which,  among  other 
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,j:ec<>iTJrrtentlati(|ns  equally  alluring,  htraffjred  the  public  that  he  mingled 
in  the  antufemerits  of  his  fetiow-men;  Anglicc,  that  he  pJiycdat  hoop 
^nd  ball  wich  his  (choUrs,  It  is,  however,  a  novelty,  we  bel^evp, 
impiita*  )e  to  the  fertile  iiiven'Oon  or  Mr,  Lancafter,  to  reward  d  boy 
for  mijchiej  \  otlitr  iefs  enlightened  preceptors,  a  Foft^r,  a  Goodall,  a 
Vincent,  or  a  He  th,  would  probably  deem  mi/chief  2i  fit  ftjbje£l.  for 
punijhment^  and,  .tniteadof  nnaking  the  captain  of  the  gartg  a  moniisry 
mouid  ofiicr  him  to  be  flogged. 

.  One  ch  ef  bufinefs  of  the  monitors  is  to  pjomotc  xhzt  public  fpir it ^ 
«s  Mr.  l^ancafter  chills  it,  which  is  to  conncft  all  the  boys  in  the  fchool 
together,  as  clofely  as  links  of  the  .lame  chain  :  and  they  arc  to  teach  / 
the  boys  th^t  the  fchool  will  be  dijhonoured  if  any  individual  in  it  is 
iderecled  in  ^'  telling  a  lie,  fwearing^  behaving  ill  to  his  parents^  p^^ji^g 
fruanty  having  a  dirty  face^  or  ajinging  tone  in  reading.'^  Our  readers 
.will,  probably,  be  aftoniflied  at  teeing  offences,  \o  different  in  thejr 
^atiire,  their  magnitudcj  and  their  efFcft,  thus  ftrangely  ajfTociated  ; 
and  he  will  immediately  perceive  that  pitying  truant,  having  a.dirty 
*face,  or  a  finging  tone  irt  reading,  is  put,  by  this  flrange  reformer,  oa 
4he  fa nte  fooling,  with  thc*breach  of  two  divine  commandments,  the 
third  and  the  fifth  of  the  Decalogue.  Nor  does  he  feem  to  render 
ihefe  offences  odious  to-the  boys,  by  repiefenting  them  as  offenfivi;  t6 
'God,  but  by  making  them  believe  that  they  ate  difhpnourable  to  \\\z 
jfchool  !  !  !  Thus,  as  Mrs.  Trimmer  forcibly  dbferves,  rendering  **  the 
^ear  of  man  a  ftronger  motive  than  the  fear  of  Ggd.*'  There  is  ftill, 
liowever,  another  motive,  even  more  objeSionable,  which  Mr.  Lan« 
carter  endeavours  to  excite  in  his  fcholar?,  for  he  fe^ms  to  prefer  every 
flimulus,  however  feeble  or  impotent,  to  the  obligation  which  religioti 
impofes.  This  motive  is  nothing  Iefs,  than  the  dread  of  public  rtdi^  ' 
£ule  ;  we  /hail  briefly  obferve  on  this  motive,  that  nothing,  in  our  opi- 
•nioH,  is  Iefs  calculated  to  make  boys  good  men,  tharn  to  encourage 
-them  to  ridicule  their  fchool  fellows.  There  is  fo  great  a  propcnfity 
•in  the  human  mind  to  ridicule,  a  propenfity  at  direcS  varianXie  with 
the  doctrine  of  Chriftian  charity,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  preceptor 
\o  fupprefs,  and  not  to  encourage  it.  "  Boys  encouraged  to  indulge  this 
bad  propenfity,  muft  become. defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  fober  Chrif- 
tians,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  prove  very  indifferent  members  of 
fociet'y.  We  doui  t  very  much  alfo  whether  the  notable  plan  of  mak- 
istg  the  boys  informers  againft  each  other  is  calculated  to  anfwer  any 
good  moral  purppfe.  Certainly  it  is  highly  proper  to  make  boys  en- 
tertain a  proper  abhorrence  of  the  fin  of  fwearing>  or  taking  the 
Ijord's  name  in  vain,*  and  to  punifh  Xhem  for  it  when  they  commit  it ; 
and  never,  we  will  venture  to  affert,  does  this  offence  efcapc  punifh- 
dent  ac  any  of  our  public  fchools;  but  the  ^oafting'of  Mr.  fc.  that 
when  an  informer  of  this  defcriptioh  had  a  complaint  to  prefer,  he 
would  not  pollute  his  lips  by  the  repetition  of  the  words;  but  wrote 
them  upon  the  flate ;  and  that  another  fpelt  the  words  ijtty  deliberately 
iiifiead  of  pronouncing  them  at  full  length  ;  i^  proof,  with  us,  that  he  has 

a  mind  both  we;akand  vain.    We  would  fain  aik  him,  whether  the fe 
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fcrupalous  boys  (wham  we  firmly  believe  to  be  well- taught  hypocrites) 
had  not  the  fame  idea  in.theiy  minds  which  the  yvords,  hnd  they  uttered 
them,  would  have  conveyed  ;  and  whether  any  more  guilt  could  pofli- 
bly  attach  to  th^m  for  uttering  thefe  words,  in  the  ulgal  way,  than  for 
writing,  or  for  fpelling  thenfi 7  In  {hort  it  is  a  di{lin£lion  without  a. 
difference.  ^  The  concluding  paffagc  of  Mr.  L.'s  improvements,  with 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  comments  on  them,  we  (hall  extract, 

*'  The  benefits  refulting  /rom  a  fyftem  of  education  which  will  create 
rootives  in  the  minds  t)f  youth,  and  induce  them  to  exert  their  powers," 
fays  Mr.  L.  "  is  far  fupjerior  to  an^  benefit  the  exertions  of  the  mafter  ca^ 
podoce-to  them  :  this  will  be  illuftrat^d  in/a  ftriking  mdnner.  by  the  foi* 
fowmg  ciirious  fa€i. — Some  years  ago  a  lad,  when  about  thirteen  years  o( 
age,  took  it  in  his  bead,  to  write  paragraphs  for  the  newfpapers :  he  did  foj 
but  all  the  pa^graphs  were  returned  to  him  unpriftted.  Previouily  to  thit 
he  had  attempted  to  write  a  coileclion  of  anecdotes:  in  this  he  did  ikHj 
periivere..  He  attempted  to  write  a  fermon,  and  left  it  nearly  finifbed,  aei 
better  than  could  be  expected,  coni'idering  his  education  and  youth.  -His 
next-attempt  was  an  anfwer  to  '  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,'  which  was  follow-, 
ed  by  a  neuf  fyftem  of  phyfic>  a  democraticat  pamphlet,  and  a  defence  of 
revealed  religion.  In  all  thefe  attempts  he  wafted-many  quires  of  paper^' 
rofeln  the  morniiig  early,  neglected  his  meals,  and  was.  often  wholly  fwal* 
Jowed  np  in  the  fubjedl  with  which  his  mind  was  engaged,  Thefe  were  hit 
various  and  fludluating  purluits.  But  wHat  was  the  riefult  of  all  thefe  idug^ 
able  attempts  ?  He  infenfibly  acquired  the  art- of  thinking  intenfely  ^nd 
cleanly  on  any  fiibjecl  on  which  his  mind  Avas  engaged ;  and  in  the  end  at** 
(ainea  a  concife  familiaj*  ftyje  of  wfitihg,  which*  it  is  probaWe,  he  neve* 
wottld  have  acquired  by  any  other  means.'  .\      *     . 

"  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Lancafter,  in  the  portion  with  which  htt 
introduces  the  foregoing  anecdots,^—yV/o^/w/  a-re  evQry  thing,  it  is.  they  aloiw 
which  give  merit  to  the  beft  ^(5liG^l5^;  and  to  furnilli  the  youthful  mind  with" 
proper  ones  for  the  common  occafions  of  life,  is  a  principal  part  of  a  geipd 
«€lacation, — ^Thofe.Wvhich  actuated  '  the  hay  of  thirteen  to  write  anecdotes 
i/or  newfpapers,  &c,  &c.*'  were  probablvyir^/  and  the  love  o\famt.^  but  kii 
principles^  both  in,refpe6l  to  religion  and  tnorals,  muft  have  been  very  Ibofe 
at  that  time,  or  be  would  not  have,  fluctuated  fo  from  one  extreme  to  ano* 
tbef. — Had  he  been  well  educated  he  would  inojl  probably  have  hef^i 
where  fe^  js.fbewn  to  have. ended,  with  '  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,'  Qt 
fomething-analogoas  to  it;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  refted  on  tbat^afe  fhor« 
after  having  been  jtofled  about  in  .a  fea  of  uncertainties  1 — A  few  direi^ioos 
from  his  mafler  b^ore  he  left  fehool^  or. his  paients  afterwards,  womUI  pro- 
faybiyh^ve  pat  him  into  a  ijght  cha^mel,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  natural 
|kbiUti«s  tQ  good  vaccount'-rfV*'*^  boys  fent  into  Hhe  -world,  without  fixed 
fH'inciples,  may,  ip  conteqwentc^-pf  having  heai  taught  to  write  and  read, 
t^epofae  very  ^bmg^roM  memb^rA  qT  fgciety.^i— iHad  this  boy,  tor  idfUux^ 
retained  his  iktmraiic^i .firmcipl0,  h«  would  have  bftexi  9,  reoify  in^trumeni  ^ 
sedition  Mnd  TihdHw!*  ^  

Certainly,  and  he  might  h^Vc  been  hanged  for,  his  cndeavpu):  to  at- 
taia  a  conclCe^aod  f;4miliar  Aylp  of  writing ! 

(To  hi  <9ntinu^d*) 

.        MlSCJEt- 
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^Remarks  an  the  Re/tort  of  M.  Ckaptal(late  Mimfter  rfth  interior)  to  the  Con/uhot 

.  firmm^  Go^ve^-nment  of  France,  'with  an  Examination  of  the  Claim  ofM^  Gujuotn 

deMorveau  to  the  Difcovety  of  the  Po^er  of  the  Mineral  Acid  Gafes  on  Cont^pon, 

In  a  Letter  addrejffed  to  Wm,  Wilberforce,  Efq,  M.  P.  &c.  By  Jas.  Carmichael 

Smytk,  M.  D.  &c.  Pp.  50.  8vro.  is.  6d..  Callow,    I805. 

OF  the  important  utility  of  acid  fumigations  it  is  not  now  the  quellion  ; 
the  merit  of  their  difcovery  has  become  a  matter  of 'national  impo'rt- 
ance  ia  the  eilimation  of  the  chemical  politicians  of  France.  ,  Fortunately 
for  Dr.  C.  Srtiyth  he  lives  in  a  civilized  country  ;  but  were  he  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  thefc  chemico-politico  authors,  he  might  expeft  xo  be  brought 
to  the  fcaffold,  and  Chaptal  and  Guyton  perform  the  like  office  to  him  that 
Guyton  arid  Foprcroy  did  to  the  anfortunate  Lavoifier,  in  order  to  poficft 
themfelves  of  his  papers.  That  they  IhoulcJ  however  attempt  to  afitime 
themeri^  of  the  difcovery  is  very  confiftent  with  their  charaAer  and  condu6l, 
mnd  it  is  for  Dr.  Smyth  to  expofe  the  flimfy  frabrications  by  which  they 

'  endeavour  to  make  out  thi$  impoiition.  A  fiiort  letter  is  perhap:^  rather 
Umited  a  compafs  to  reduce  all  the  contemporary  fadls  neceiTary  to  de* 
Telope  thelbng  and  hitherto  unfufpeded  plagiarifm  of  the  French  chemifb. 
Sdch  an  invefligation  is  rather  a  work  of  labour  than  of  talent,  and  might 

,  Confequeqtly  be  more  eaiily  executed.  Dr.  Smyth  has  made  an  -cflay  in 
which  are  fome  ufeful  hints,  but  his  diemical  reading  and  knowledge  are 
•hhcr  not  fuificiently  exteniive  or  his  time  is  too  much  occupied  in  his 
ptofeffional  labours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  or  fome  other  well  qualified 
perfon  will  return  to  the  charge  of  M.  Chaptal,  and  prefent  to  the  public 
in  a  coftnedled  view,  the  hiHory  and  progrefs  of  the  fyllematic  plan  adopted 
by  all  Frenchmen  to  appropriate  every  difcovery  and  all  literary  merit  to 

'  t)ie  writers  pf  their  own  country  or  language.  Such  a  combination  among 
literary  ,  labourers  is  perhaps  fomewhat  unprefidented  ;  but  its  exiAenoe  '\% 
now  known  and  felt  by  all  the  truly  learned  in  the  Chriftian  world.  It  has 
attained  its  climaxrand  its  irrecoverable  fall  cannot  be  diftant.  Some  Italian 
and  Spanilh  authors  have  given  true  but  rather  diminutive  (ketches  of  thi$ 
literary  monfter  of  national  ambition.  Kirwan  too  l^is  pourtraycd  one  of 
its  ruthlefs  hands  y  and  our  own  refearches authorize  us  to  affirm,  that  there 
15  not  a  fad  mentioned  in  all  the  voluminous  works  of  the  modern  chemifls 
of  France,  the  archetype  or  mother  idea  of  which  we  could  not  trace  to  fome 
Engltih,  Italian  or  German  duthor.  Their  knowledge  of  the  German  \^as , 
acquired  principally  from  Englifh  or  Italian  tranflations.  From  the 
Spaniih  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian,  they  alfo  (lojie  the  greater 
part  of  their  knowledge  of  AnMomy  and  atiAoft  all  their  phyfiology* 
From  t)ie  fame  fource  they  derived  alfo  their  belles-lettres  criticifm  if  it 
may  be  fo  denominated.  All  the  pure  bi^llion  of  the  dxfivrent  natii)ns  of 
Europe  has  been  moulded  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen/and  after  being  alloyed 
an  their  mint«  has  been  dilTeminated  over  the  civilized  world,  which  groans 
ttnder  the  prefTure  of  its  bafenefs,  while  the  genuine  native  ore  has  fun]^ 
almoft  to  oblivion.  Truth  too 'profound  for  their  fuperficial  2tnd  imbecile 
minds  were  enveloped  in  a  tawdry  veil  to  efFcA>  their  lirft  grand  purpofc> 
fMw^  Frmi§aif€  i  . 
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.Bflt  to  return  to  our  author,  who,  although  he  has  not  done  enough 
has  yet  done  fome  things  well,  and  has  we  think  fatisfa^orily  eftablilhed 
tJie  point  tliat  the  French  had  no  knowledge  of  all  the  mineral  acids  being 
afltilaimics  before  the  publications  of  Dr.  C.  Smyth  ;  iliU  lefs  of  nitroa» 
acid  gas.     We  can   alfo   add,   from  perfonal    knowledge,    that  iieitKei^' 
Guyton  nor  Chaptal  v^ould  ever  have  dared  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the 
merit  of  Dr.  S's  difcovery,  had  not  the  hint  (in  this  cafe  as/  in  every  other)- 
been  given  by  certain  £ngli(h  polemics.     We  a)fo  know  fome  of  their 
colleagues  who  could  not  avoid  pointing  to  the  EngliCh  author,  whence 
Guycon  firfl  learned  the  ufe  of  fumigations  by  muriatic  acid.     Whoeve^ 
ias  feen  a  copy  of  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Philofophical  TmnfaAionsof  . 
the  Royal  Society  of  London^   with  the  marks  on  the.  margm  by  French 
dbcmifts,  has  feen  the  key  to  all  the  pretended  difcoveries  of  Frenchmen.*-^ 
The  generptt&  and  truly  liberal  fentiments  in   this  letter  arc  highly  honor- 
able to  the  author,  and  becoming  an  Eng^fhman,  who  is  fuperior  to  low 
cunning  and  national  or  perfonal  abufe.    His  profefiional  merits  hjive  been' 
honeiliy  declared  byjiis  opponent,  Dr.  Johnftone;  and  whatever  may  "be 
his  fcientiiic  merits  as  a  chemical  difcovcrer,  we  ihonld  always  with  to  {fee 
fiich  laudable  efforts  liberally  recompenfed  by  parliamentary  munificence. 
Wc  muft  however  condemn  him  for  afcribing  to  Guyton  the  merit  of  dif- 
cpvering  the  ufe  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  it  was  notoriouAy  pra^ifed  ifi 
this  country  by  different  perfons  long  prior  to  the  Dijon  experiments.    Dr* 
Smyth  may  alfo  l^e  ignorant  of  the  real  character  ofX.  B.  Guyton,  and  in* 
genuoufly  allow  him  merit  ;  but  the  bloodstained  aiTaiTm  of  his  friend  and 
palter,  Lavoifier,  mufl.  ever  be  an  objcft  of  horror  and  dcteftation  to  evc^jy 
vircooUs  mind.     Of  the  truth  of  his  mofl  heinous  guilt,  as  well  in  that  at^ 
many  other  matters,  we  have  been  confidently  aiHired  by  one  of  h^  prcfent- 
colleagues,  and  a  profeflbr.     Our  author  is  alfo  very  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  that,  notwithHanding  his  ample  means«  and  incefiTant  labour,  it  is 
remarked  of  Guyton,  that  he  has  never  poffefTed  *5  one  criminal  idea  /"    Let 
his  friend  and  admirer  in  this  country,  who  has  now  literally  written  him- 
fclf  into  pitiable  oblivion,  ^ifprove  the  fa£^,  if  he  can  :  it  will  be  a  happy 
fiibjeft  for  him  to  make  another  volume,  by  the  help  of  foihe  of  his  obfcure 
political  farcafms,  theoffspringofinviduous  malignity. 

.      '       >  •■  •  '  ''     ' 

Memoirs  of  the  Pt  ofeJfionaJ  Life  of  the  Rt^ht  H^ourah'e  Horatio  Lord  V'tjcount 
Nelfon^  Vice  Admiral  of  the  White,  Knight  of  the  Vrdcr  of  the  Bath,  Dithe 
of  Broftti  in  Sicily ^  Gr^nd  Crof  of  the  (Drdsrs  of  Ferdinand  andofMerit^- 
and  Knight  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crejcent,  Comprehending  authin^. 
tic  and  circumfiantial  Details  of  his  glorious  Jchiivementi  under  tbc  Briti/k 
plagy  and  a  $ketdh  of  his  Parliamerita*y  CmduSl  and  Pri*vate  Chara£hrm, 
JViib  Biographical  Paniculars  of  Cmtemporary  Naval  Officers.  By  Jo&i2a> 
White,  Efq.  Second  Edition,  confiderably  improved.  Izmo.  Fl',  343^ 
Boards.     6s.  6d.     Cundfie.    I80i. 

WITHIN  the  recolledion  of  the  prefent  age,  no  event  has  excited 
fuch  univerfal  intcreft,  fuch  general  and  deep  regret,  as  (be  de£th 
of  Lord  Nclfoq,  the  firfl  of  Britilh  heroes,  Thoufands  of  pens  have  been 
employed  in  eulogiiing  his  memory,  and  myriads,  yet  unborn,  will  dwell 
with  raptarn  on  the  page  which  records  his  exploits ;  will  ibed  the  mingled 
^r  of  tranfpott  and  unavailing  forrow,  in  perufing  th6  aqcount  of  thui( 
aft  battle,  itt  vbi6k  Neifoa,  fouj^t,  conquered,  and  bled. 
J 
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/  The  Kfc  of 'Lord  Nelftwb  is  a  theme  replete  wftb  lotereft.    Vh  onte,  '^o 
•  flbebi^s  he  onghcto  feel,  for  the  glory  atid  the  Welfare  of  his  boufttryi  tan' 
read  it  Without  deeply  participating  in  the  heroic  and  pious  exertibn's  af;hlS 
Lordihip.i  while  leading  the  glory,  of  Eiigiirad  to  the  achievement  '<^  ftyc^ 
ceiffive  vi  dories.  •••  .     .       - 

iTo  thoff  who  widi  for  ample  and  well  arranged  details,  of  the  life  iiM 
u&'xoixs  of  bini  who  has  done  fo  nnuch  in  fupporting  and  exalting  the  naval 
i!ag  of  Britain,  the  volume  before  us  will  prove  highly  acceptable.    The- 
author  icems  to  have)  been  indefatigable  in  his  refearchcs,  and  has  fucce^dcfd 
^   in  colldfiljng  every  ac.efiible  docunnent  reia^ve  to  the  fubjed  on  which  ho 
"  was  engagfvd. 

The  portable  form  of  the  volume.,  the  neatnefs  of  its  tyfigraphy,  and 
the  engraved  plans  of  the  chief  oattles  in  which  the  deceafed  Admiral  had' 
been  engaged^  will  be  additional  recommendations  to  the  edmirers  gf  jDaval 
merit  ' 

DIVINITY. 


A  Sermon  p^-each-'d  on    Occafion  of  the  late.  NwvalVi^ory,    in  the   Var'tpj 

Church  nf  l^eilinotony  Salos  Nov.  10,  1805.      By  the  Rev.  John  Eyton. 

8vo      pp.  30     Is.    Fine  Paper,  Is.  6d.    Wellington,  printed;  Crolby 

*     and  Co.   London ;    Wood,  Lddowes,  and  Morris,  Shrewfbury  ;  Scar- 

iott,  Shiffnail.  1805. 

FKOM  a  very*appropriate  text,  '*  Rejoice  with  trembling,"  which  wa* 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  thnkfgiving  ordered  for  .the  Peae^  of  ^ 
Atnien^i  and  which,  we  with,  was  more,  frequently  felefled  on  fimiFar  oc- 
calions,  Mr.  tytonhas  deduced  a  variety  of  ufeful' and  impreilivc  conclufions. 
His remarlra  on  the  piety  of  Lord  N  l  on,  andhis admirable  fucceflbr.  Lord 
CyLLi^GWo  D,  in  afcribing  the  vi6tory  to  the  I  brd  of  H oils,  and  in  their 
vaiious  comuients.'  an  in  their  whole  conduct>  on  that  glorious'event,  are 
extremely  pertinent,  and  highly  worthy  of  attention,  indeed  the  whole 
fcrmo.:  i[with  ^nt*  foli  ary  exception)  is  Written  in  a  truly  Chrittian  fpirit^ 
with  great  r^ood  {t.^uf(i,  and  found  judgment. 

Tlie  ex*:eption  to  whkh  w  allude  is  the  ^indifcrirainate  cenfufe  of  the 
flave  trad>,  which  th*"  preicher  conTiderb  as  fiiffident  ''to  render  the  very 
jbanbr  f  C-riiiinn  a'\  abomination  among  .the  heathen."  Againft  lb  ftrong 
sin  inference  we  uiutt.  in  Chriftian  char  ty,  enter  our  folemn  prote^h  And 
jiVf*  conjure*  Mr  Eyinn  jiot  li.itbi.  to  adopt  i  popular  prejuJic^j  but  fe- 
rioall)'  to  fnyeftigate  this  much  difpnttd  Mrjecr,  before  he  repeats  fo  d'eci- 
|5ve  a'  fetttence  of  cOndemnntion.  Among  other  documents,  we  ftrenuoUlly 
iFecommend  t">  his  perhfal,  l^feiTor  Dal z el's  curious  and  interefting  Hifiory 
p' thelCi  gdom  of Daliomy. 

^^  •      -  '     ^  "' 

J^he  true  Ba^s  of  National  ConfUenre,  in  Seafons  of  Dtft/fs.     A  Sermon^  dim 

liv.  -ed  i  7  the  Pa  jjh  Clmreh  of  St.  fames ^  Brfol,  on  Thurfdayy  ibe  5tb 

Day  of  Decemhr,  I8r'5.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,   A.  M. 

Min  Iter  of  the  (iiid  Church.     8vo,     Pp   22.     Is,     Lanfdown,  Briftol^ 

U05  • 

THE  lame  Gbyftian  fj^irit^  the.fame  pVudent  difcrimination,.  as  pervade 
jthe  precedirg  fermon^  are  eq&ajly  remarkable  in  this.  And  ixappy  are  we 
^  t«» 
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to  fee  our  clergy  take  up  national  victories  in  fo  proper, becaufe  fo  Chriftian, 
^  a  point  of  view  -,'  not  difgrai^ing  ihnnfrlves  and  their  profeffion,  by  undif- 
tinguiihing  adujation  ;  and  not  beitovingpraife  hut  for  qualities  and  fotv 
conduct  which  a  Chriftian  minii.  • "   cin  pra.iff..  moll  confcientioully.     The 
concluding  pages  of  this  ferm.on.  ho\vever,  are  objc  tionable,  on  the  ground 
(before  urged  by  us  in' our  con -men '■s,oti' the  proceedings  on  the  ThcinkP- 
grfing  Day)  /(hat  they  convert  a  ihanAj^'vlng^  into  a  cbarify  fermon  ;  and 
^  tte  preacher  moreover  not  only  fanctions,  but>  applauds,  that  ^art  of  tho 
condact  of  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  wh  ich.  appeared -to  tfs 
moft  reprehenfible^  we  mean  their  appli  ation  to  the  clergy  to  make  col-. 
Jectionsat  their  refpective  chiirchts,.  infte;r»d  of  apkplying'to  the  bifhops^  in 
the  firft.infta nee,     Againft  fo  grols  and  glaring  an   irregularity  we.  fhaU 
cv«r  enter  pu.r  lolemn  proteft.     Indeed,  we  iHCich  doubt  the  Is^aVtly  of  col*- . 
Iccling  money  in  fuch  a  way.    - 

■  h 

t  * 

Gratitude  for  the  Mercies  of  rrcVidence .  A  Sermon  pr.' ached  at  Rlcraie.  De^ 
cember  5,  1S05,  ieing  the  Da;  appointed f  7  o^^enerA  l  ha'^k/giviThg  to  Al" 
mghty  God  for  thf  Jignal  aird  important  V'l^piy  obtained  hy  his  Majefty's 
Ships  of  IVar,  under  the  Command  of  the  late.V.Ci  Admiral  Lord  Vlj^qunt 
^eljon^  over  the  Combiuea  tlcets  of  Fran.e  a?:d  Spa.n,  ".«  the  iiji  of 
Odoher,  .1805.  ,By  JeoTrey  Sntlfon,  M,  A.  Vicar'.  8vo.  Pp.  I9. 
Reigatc,  printed  by  Jofeph  Allingham. 

THE  Rev.  Preacher  (from  Pf.  evil.  1,  2.)  takes  ebcafion  very  earneftly 
to  inculcate  on  his  hearers  the  doctrines  of  a  general  and  particular  Pro^ 
ridcnce,  Thefe  d  >ctrines,  he  obferves,  nre  fo  repeatedly  urgtni  in  fcrip- 
tore,  that  were  he  to  ute  all  the  paflage;  which  teach  them  in  the  book 
of  Pfalms  only,  the  tiaie  would  iFail  him.  He  then  flicws  what  reafon 
Britons,  in  particular,  have  for  acknowledging  the  kind  interpofitions  or 
Providence  in  their  behalf  as  a  na  ioq:  pys  a  high,  but  jutl  and  corrtctty 
cbaftcned,  tribute  of  appfaufe  to  the  late  unparalleled  extortions  o'  our  navy  j 
and  fpeaks  of  the  noble  and  lamented  I Nel. on  in  ternns  which,  though  taf 
removed  from  the  fuifome  fttaiu  of  adulation,  are  yet  expelii  e  of  lively, 
gratitude  ^nd  regret.  He  recommends  the  objed  pf  the  t^atri  tic  Fund^ 
but  doe^j  not  dwell  very  long  on  the  fubjed.  In  ,fliort,  the  difcourfe  i| 
more  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political  compfexion.  It  is  pious  plain,  and 
orthodox  ;  well  Wted  to  the  occaiioi.  on  which  it  was  delivered;  and  wc. 
havfe  nohefitation  in  rcconjmeuding  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  have  obfcrved  in  thi-;  fermon  two  or  t'.ree  trai  fgreflions.of  the  rtikfk 
of  gr  mmar,  which  the  Jiuthor  will  excu'e  us  for  pointing  *  ut  to  him.  The. 
note  in  p.  7»  ^s  it  nov  Hands,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  any  princij  lea 
ofc  nftrn^ion  Perhaps  a  parenthefis,  including  t^he  words  4Vom  gentle^, 
,nian  to  made  would  improve  the  fcnte»ce,  which, .  however,  e  en  theoi. 
vould  flill  be  awkward,  "n  p.  il,  we  read  thus  : — '*  We  having  acquired, 
and  flill  being  able  to  maintain,  the  high  rank.we  hold  araongtt  them  [the. 
nations*^'  pf  Europe]  is  not  to  be?  accounted  for  from  what  is  called  natural 
taufes.  i^cjfe^  is  ibould  evidently  be  are.  In  the  noie  in  the  fame  page, 
fhc  relative  which,,  in  th^  fecoad  clai^c  of  the  fecondfcatence,  ibould  cer«v 
{ainly  be  exmirrge4.     '' 
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MEDICINE  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

/ 

jfft  Inquiry  into  the  Katme  and  Act  too  9f  Q^ncn,  with  a  View  to  tht  EsiMiJkmint 
^  a  regular  Mode  of  Curing  ilmt  Disease  Ify  Natural  Separation,  By  Samuel 
Yoang,  Member  of  tlie  KoyaA  College  of  Surgeons^  Loodon.  I.  VoL 
8v(X     Pp.' 130.     FhLIlips.     1805.  .     . 

'  'T^BE  Author  in  this  tfcatife  propofes  fihip)y  to  follow  nature  m  exhibjt^ 
JL  ing  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  ntture  of  cancer,  and  thus  to  form  a 
bati.s  Uv[ future  dtlUn6t  and  explicit  criteria  of  thi»  difeafe.  With  this  view 
ke  ffKs  out  with  confidering  the  nature  of  fpecific  virus,  which  he 
«iafi>Uiais,  aiufl  invariably  produce  a  <^/f;7f7/»^^/fpeci^aftion;  heillunrate^ 
Ihi*  axiom  by  adducing  f mall- pox  and  vaccina,  a«  Examples;  In  adverting 
to  the  nature  of  the  ^  cancerous  character,"  he  proves  it  to  have  been  fre- 
<{UCQtIy  niiilakcQ,  aud  quotes  fome  well, adapted  cafes  of  fyphilisj  which, 
Jbaei  cfroneoufly  been  treated  as  cancers. 

He  nej^t  denies  that  cancerous  matter  is  fpecific,  and  very  judicioufly  re- 
plies to  jhe  cafes  of  Tulpius  and  Mr.  Smith,  both  of  which  he  (very'juflly 
in  our  opinion)  attribales  to  mental  impolition.  Another  cafe  of  a  child, 
mentioned  by  Mf»  Gooch,  where  ulcers  were  produced  by  the  matter* 

^om  yrhic4i  tt  was  fappofed,  the  conftilUtion  received  a  cancerous  taint, 
is  given  at  length,  with  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  and  bears  every  appear- 
aiVcfc  of  its  being  fcrophuJous.  VVe  perfe6tly  agree  with  Mr.  Young,  that 
in  .numerous  inftances  fcirrhus  is  frequently  mil'taken  for  cancer,  and  thai 
owing  to  this  error  great  raifchief  freqliently  arifes.  The  fan^e  realbiiing 
applies  alfo  to  ftrumous  glands. 

JLw  this  invefligation  of  the  "  tranfitive  critical,  and  hereditary  nature  iri 
cancer,**  on  which  the  vague  notions  (we  cannot  call  them,  principles)  of 

J>r.  Nilhet  art;  a  til  y  retuted,  he  juilly  laments  the  little  attention  which  had 
been  paid  to  this  important  point,  and  of  the  want  of  difcrimination,  with 
lefpcct  to  appearances  arifing  from  Caufcs  and  aftions  totally  different  from 
tbeother.  "As  he  denies  the  s/tecrfic  quality  of  cancerous  vifus,  he,  of  courle, 
cannot  admit  its,. tranfitive  and  hereditary  nature. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  th^  theory  of  cancer,  which  he  grounds 
on  the  polition  that  "  a  morbid  alteration  Ihould  never  be  viewed  independ- 
ently of  the  naturaf  organization  and  fundioAs  of  the  part,  or  as  beyi>nd 
the  liniits  of  the  laws  of  life.**  He  adds»  *'  I  tlM)ught  it  the  more  necef* 
fary  to  make  thefe  few  general  remarks ;  becaufe  they  2^t  once  exclude  the 

.  erroneous  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  in  the  alkaline  hypothefis,  which  at- 
tributes the  foundation  and  progrefs  of  the  cancerous  dit'eale  to  the  pref«?nce 
of  a  ''  powerful  volatile  alkali**  in  the  fyftem  \  to  the  prefencc  of  a  thing 
that  cannot  come  into  being,  but  by  a  puirefaclive  fermentation;  whidi 
of  courfe,  cannot  take  place  as  long  as  the  living  principle  remains."  He 
concludes  with  the  obfervation,  tt^t  *'  all  the  opinions  of  a  vitiated  flate  of 
the  humour  being  neceHary  ^*^r  the  generation  of  a  cancerous  poifon,  n^u^ 

/fall  to  the  ground,  lince  thefe  opinions  have  been  taken  up  on  the  qiialit-i^s 
of  the  difcharge alone,  without  any  other  concurring  theory  and  fadts. 

Mr.  Young  afterwards  confiders  the  parts  moll  liable  to  cancer,  whi^ 
po.fefs  a  complication  of  ftrudure  and  function;  fuch  as,  the  female  breaft, 
the  ovaria,  .the  teftes,"  the  glanduiae  proftater,  the  Ial)ia  pubenda,  iand  their 
neighbouring  parts,  tiic  gl<u»s  penis,  th«  ^^ngue,  l\ps,  angles  of  tibc  eyes 
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be.;  though  he  confefTes  that  other  parts  lefs  complicated,  fuch  as  the  alas 
ofthe^nofe^  the  pendulous  portions,  &c.  are  not  exempt  from  its  attacks  ;  on 
itsexUlence  in  the  latter  part,  he  makes  fome  judicious  remarks. 

With  regard  to  a  prediipofition  forvthe  complaint,  he  concedes  to  Dr. 
fiaillie,  that  a  certain  degree  of  predifpofition  may  be  confidered  as  exill- 
ing,  Ifttt  certain  redridion,  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  dram  drinkers,  a  woman's 
brea/i!  at  a  certain  advanced  period  of  life,  &c.  &c. ;  yet  he  denies  that 
tlHsmay4)e  confidered  as  a  proof  of  the  queflion,  as  attaching  that  pecu- 
liarity IQ  the  canceroas  actions  itfelf  which  Dr/D.  wonid  ieem  to  infer. 

Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the'  progrefs  *nd  circumftances  of  adual  cancer, 
which  are  ably  explained  ;  weQialihere  only  iiate  an  obfervation  of  our 
a\ithor^.  namely'  that  the  offenfive  fmell  of  cancerous  fores  appears  to  him 
fo  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  a  circum (lance  he  attributes  in  a  great 
meafare  to  the  fpare  fecretion  in  ulcers  of  this  clafs.  Capter.  VIII.  relates 
to  the  recurrence  of  cancer,  to  which  we  thall  only  add  an  ingenious  ob- 
fervafion  made,  and  infifted  upon  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Camper,  th^t, 
whenever  a  fettled  pain  is  felt  in  the  ched,  as  if  the  ilernum  were  pierced, 
all  hope  of  ever  accompH(hing  a  cure,  whether  by  extirpation  or  othec 
means,  mull  then  be  giveii  up. 

In  Chapter  IX.  our  author  is  rather  diffufe  in  noticing  the  difpute  be- 
tween Melfrs.  Guy  and  Gataker,  refpefting  the  PJunket  receipt;  but  ap- 
proves much  of  the  application  of  the  caullic,  adapted  to  the  iiidiyidual 
circuraftance,  with  a  view  of  promoting  natural  feparation.  in  Chapter  X. 
he  lays  down  the  bafis  for  a  radical  cure,  which  mud  not  only  Arike  at  the 
. <v//oa.  in  cancer,  but  alfo  at  a  com^\^it  sffiaratkn  oi  the  morbid  ftruclure*, 
After  noticing  the  difficulties,  on  which  a  cure  depends,  he  treats  of  the 
means  of  regulating  excitement  in  complicated  cafes  (the  principal  of  which 
arearfenic,  and  its  various  preparations,  which  he  much  approves ,  of ), 
which  he  remarks,  "  iliould  be  modified  to  the  power  of  a  dileafed  lurface, 
where  it  is  evident  the  living  principle  is  but  fparingly  diftributed,  and  the 
partial  deftru6tion  of  which  muft  give  energy  to  the  whole  mafs."  To  the 
principle  of  excitement  heafcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the  red  onion  ;  but  what 
he  chiefly  relies  upon  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  fabina.*  This  iiimulating 
treatment  he  de^ms  far  preferable  to  the  antiphlogidic  plan^  whi^h,  he,ol>- 
fcrves,  can  only  fupprefs  increased  9iS\on  depending  upon  dire6t  excitement. 
.  ^Chapter  XI 11.  embVaces  the  coriftitutional  and  auxiliary  remedie* ;  and 
here'Our  author  ftrongly  recommends  the  alterative  plan,  with  a  view  of 
joufing  the  abforbents,  as  the  principal  means  of  refolving  the  difeale; 
tbefe  alteratives  are  not  to  be  employed  fingly,  but  in  common  with  alter- 
ative  means.  With  refpe6l  to  the  internal  adrainiftration  of  arfenic  in  this 
malady  by  Le  Febevre,  we  may  alfo  add  the  names  of  thecejebrated  Selle, 
Stark,  and  others  on  the  Continent,  to  thofe  who  have  made  favourable 
mention  of  it. 

.  In  an  Appendix,  Mr.  Y.  enters  upon  a  difquiQtion  relative  to  the  opinion 
of  the  cancerous  tumour "poflTcflSng  a  power  of  generating  a  fpecific  poitbn 
pr  contamination,  which,  it  is  evidetit  from. the  preceding  ftatemeut  of  his 
fentiments,  he  denies,  and  we  think  with  good  reafons. 

His  ilyJe  is,  upon  the  whole  corred  and  eafy  ;  the  arrangement  is  well 
adapied ;  and  the  outlines  of  his  method  of  cure  (for  he  means  this  work  to 
be  conCidered  merely  as  a  baiis  for  a  future  and  more  enlarged  firu6ture)  are 
clearly  explained.  The  hints  which  he  has  throlvn  out,  [as  well  a^  his  be- 
coming refped  to  the  received  opinions  of  others,  we  conceive  to  be  well 
worthy  iof  praifer    ./  ,  ^, 
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AMedhal  Guide f or  thi  ItretiUel,  to  the  principal  fVatefing  TlacesofGr^M  Britain^ 

contaifnng  a  ^/w  of  the  medicinal  Effects  of  lVata\  ,    \.  jts  ufjilitd  to  the 

BoJy  in  a  simjtle  State,     2.  As  exhibited  in  its  infitegnated  orjnineial  Form^ 

'3.  Asemltlcyedin  tliis  form  for  the  Cure  <f  particular  Diseases,  toifh  their  Modes 

of  'Ireattnent ;  and  4.  As  assisted  in  its  Effects  ty  the  Situation  mud'  Cimaft.of 

.     the  Watenm  Places  resorted  to.     By  William  Ni(bet>  M.  D.  Fellow  of  iHt 

Royal  College  of    Edinburgh,   &c.    &c.     ISmo*     Pp.    295^  -Price 

.      58i  6d»     Higbley.     1804'.      .   •  ♦ 

,  THE  tWe  page  ilifficiently  explains  the  nature  of  this  volume^  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  more  importance  to  the  invalid  than  the  local  in- 
firmation  which  is  given  In  fuch  volumes  as  **  guides  to  the  watering  plaees/*  ?A 
i^age-coach  will  c;onvey  a  man  to  any  place  to  which  his  inclination  may 
lead  him,  and  if  he  be  a  llrangefr  a  friend  may  poiiafc  its  curiofities ;  but 
dffe€lions  as  to  the  mode  of  refloring  health  by  ablution,  or  drinking  the 
mineral  fluids  are  of  far  greater  importance.  This  volume  will  tlierefore 
be  found  eminently  ufcful,  as  it  contains  not  only  the  fubflancfe  of  every 
modern  publication  on  mineral  waters,  and  a  particular  description  of  th^ 
propertieii  of  Ihofe  at  all  the  fafhionable  watering  places,  but  like  wife  very 
copious  remarks  on  the  difeafcs  for  which  they  fire  beneficial.  It  is  there* 
fore  a  valuable  companion  for  all  perambulating,  valetudinarians. 


A  Prcfofal  for  dfjlroyin^  the  Eire  and  Choak-damfs  of  Cod-mines  ;  and  their 

Fradudioii  explained  on  Prlwiples  of  modern  Chemijiry  r  addrejffed  to  th^ 

Ow/iers  and  Agent i  of  C'^al-iuorks,  t^fc.     By  Thomas  Trotter,  IVL  D,  late 

'      Phyfician  to  his  Ma]efly*sFleety&c.    Pf.47*   8vo. /2s.     1805;    New- 

'   caille,  printed,     Lengman,  London. 

THIS  is  an  important  and  intereftihg  little  traa.  "The  fubjea,il 
think,"  fays  Dj*.  Trotter,  in  1ns  addrcfs  to  thofe  intercfted  in  coal- 
mines in  Nortluimberland  and  Durham,  '*  admiti  of  demon  ft  ration,  at  lead 
«s  far  as  human  knowledge  t  an  depend  on  the  faith  of  experiment.  No 
merit  is  claimed,  where  there  is  no  invention ;  and  no  fame  is  ifexpe6^ed 
for  being  indnltrious.  1  only -hold  out  a  fhort  explanation  of  well-known 
■fads,  in  the  hope  of  feeing  them  conducive  to  fave  human  beings,  whofe 
labours  arc  ufcful  to,i^ie  community/*  That  this  propofal,  if  efFedual, 
may  be  eminently  ufcful  to  humanity,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
membered ti)at  verylalcly  in  the  mine  called  Hebburn-^main,  32  men  were 
Jkilled  by  exp^ol.ons^  of  [he.  f  re-damp,  or  hydrogenous  gas  of  chcmifts.  The 
•author  obftrvea,  that  to  deftroy  ibis  f re-damp  ''we  have  only* to  employ 
feme  of  the  firong  ac'Ids  in  a  ftateof  vapour,  luch  as  the  acetic,  nitrous,  Or 
oxy muriatic-  Thefe  acid  viipours  feizing  the  hydrogen,  recompofe  water, 
which  is  couvertfd  into  fteam  by  the  caloric,  difengaged  during  the  com*- 

*buftion.{"     The  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  he  con(id«rs  the  beft  for  deftroying 

'hydrogenous  gas  or  fire-dan^p,  and  gives  the  following  proportions  ior  oae 

fumigation: — *'  Common   bay  fait,  302.  2 dr.  10 gr.;  blaclf  mangaaefc, 

'  5 dr.  I7gr,  5  water,  loz..2dr.  33  gr.;  ftrong  fulphuric /acid  (o^il  of  vi- 
triol), loz.  /^r^  ogT.  The  fait  and  manga nefe  art  pounded  together^ 
put  intq  a  Itoneware  dilli  (about  two  inches  deep)  the  water  poured  upon 
ihem,  and. after wardii  the  fulphuric  acid  flowly  through  a  glafs  funnel. 

'  This  quantity  is  fufiicicnt  for  a  fpacc  of  16  feet  by  12;  but  the  f  equej>t 
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•mployineot  muft  d«pend  on  the  manner  how'thd  fire-damp  is  evolved." 
Dr.  T.  propofes  to  remove  the  choak-damfi  (carbonic  acid  gas)  by  throwingr 
water  into  the  apartments  where  it  is  found  to  exift,  as  that  fluitt,  efpe- 
cially.at  the  temperature  of  40®,  fpeedily  abforbs  this  |;as :  to  ^facilitate  the 
proce6  of  abforption  a  little  lime  might  be  diluted  iri  the  water*  ^  It  is  alfo 
alicdgcd,    that»    '*    whenever    either    fire-damp,    or   ch:aft-damp    is  de- 
leted in  coal-pits,  there  will  be  reafon  to  fear  a  doUc^ion  of  the  other 
War  tJie  fpot,  if  not  powerfully  ventilated  5  for  'it  is  witiiout  doubt,  that 
they  are  invariably  generated  by  the  fame  procefs  (the  decompofition  df 
Water  an^  vegetablcjnatter,  or  ftagnant  putrid  water  in  contafft  with  coal 
or  carbonaceous  fubftahces)  and  at  the  fame  time/'    miGfirg-damp^  (hydro-»  * 
gen  gas)  is  from  13  to  16  times  lighter  than  common  aii',  and  therefore 
floats  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mine ;  the  cb3ak'da?hp  (carbonic  acid  gas)  is 
more  than  twice  the  weight  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  confequently  lodges 
always  in  the  bottom,  fo  that  the  fumigation  which  deftroys  the  former 
cannot  aft  on  the  latter,  which  moft  therefore  be  difplaced  or  abforbed  by 
lime-water,  or  copjous  ftreams  of  frefh  water.     In  every  part  w  here  ftag- 
nant water  may  remain,  the  author  recommends  the  immediate  introduce- 
tioQ  of  freih  air  ani  frcfli  water,  in  order  to  avoid  the  generation  of  firexjr 
choak  damps.    Dr.  T.  wiihes  it  to*  be  remembered,  that  although  he  now 
propofes  furtiigations  in  jmines,  where  ventilation  is  difficult  and  olten  inr- 
poffible,  he  ftill  perfift*  inoppofing  them  in  hofpitals  and  in  ftips,  as  de-v 
wovers  of  contagion.     He  now,  however,  exprefles  his  fentiments  with 
much  more  temperance  and  decorum*  than  formerly,  atid  difplays  a    try; 
hiKnsne  f]jirit;  in  animated  and  pcrfpicuous  language.     There  are,  nevet- 
thclefs,  fomc  fentiments  that  we  are  furprifed  a  **  Britilh  phylician"  was  not 
afharaed  to  write.     Does  Dr.  T.  wilh  to  fraternixe  with  the  infamous 
Guyton  and  Fourcroy,  in  whoqj  he  difcovers,  ftrange  to  tell,  bumant^  f 
He  fpeakaTof  the  "  aftive  revolutionary  genius  and  edigbtened  fpirit  of  Guy- 
too,  whom  he  mifcalls  Morveau,  althottgh  this  wreteh  fwore  eternal  hatred 
|o  the  ex- noble  title  ^^  Mo.veau  on  the  altar  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris* 
Such  an  **  acknowledgment**  may  be  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  '-  a  Brl- 
tlh  ph>  llcian,*'  but  it  is  none  of  his  judgment  and  virtue,    T«>  afcribe  in- 
ventive merit  to  a  man  whofe  mind  was  never  once  illumined  by  a  ray  of 
**  heaven- born  gen  las/*  who  has  never  evinced,  with  all  his  induftry,  anj 
other  talents  than  thofe  of  a  deftroyer,  njuft  be  an  infatuation  approaching 
iafanity.     Yet  how  much  greater  ftiil  the  delufion  of  that  Engtifhrnan, 
whofe  knowledge  and  genius  enable  him  to  apply  the  modern'  principle* 
JOf  fcience  to  oiie .  of  the  moil  importarit  puspofes  of  fociety,  the  prefervat 
lioa  of  the  lives-of  a  moft  elTential  clafs  of  induftrious  men,  and  who^ 
ftrangely  afcrlbes  all  the  merit  of  it  to  one  of  the  moft  ft^rile  niiads,'  to  thfr    ' 
moft  airocious  arid  moft  'vile  ofFrenchJlavesUl   What  EngUfb  cbeniift  cto 


■■^(■■■1 


'  *  Wo  fboald  here  perhaps  except  a  note  (p.  3(5.)  which  reflets  on  th« 
inefficiency  of  fumigations^  did  we  not  know  that  it  is  fanftioned,  in.  fomc 
Dicafure,  by  tliq  late  unfortunate  fever  at  Gibraltar.  It  fhould  ind6ed  be^ 
'  obfcrved,  that  they  were  not  ufed  in, the  bofpital  of  that  garrifon,  but  wb^ 
alfo  know,  that  both-Dr.  Smyth's  anct  Guy  ton's  plans  were  but  rery  par- 
tially effedual  at  Malaga,  where  fumigations  were  adminiftered  with  as 
little  judgment  in4ced  as  fuccefs.  -^Rcv. 

fl  »  :  :  coolly 
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•ooUy  hear  and  Voluntarily  approve  of  the  cxpreffion?  of  Gnyton  and 
others^  which  ere  re-echoed  all  over  France,  that  Qkck  was  a  fuperfici^l 
old  man  (vlelllard  borne)  ;  Prieftley  a  fool  (unjot)  \  and  Kirwan  a  filly  do- 
tard (Ju  rodateur)  ;  while  the  viiioaary  Frenchified  labours  of  Chenevix*.* 
have  procured  him  the  empl^atical  nsLmeiof  ^bimifie /  If  Dr.  T.  can.  join  in 
fuch  wanton  abufe,  fuch  bafely  invidious  contempt,  and  above  ally' fuch 
foul  ingratitude  to  thofe  Englifh  philofophers  who  have  taught  Frenchmen 
all  they  yet  know  of  true  cheibical  fcience,  we  iincerely  pity  him.  He 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  patriotifmf  to  defignate  the  Corfican  ruffian 
by  the  epithet  ''Tyrant  of  France/'  while  he  bellows  the  moft.  unrperitcfl 
praife  on  much, older,  equally  atrocious,  though  lefs  powerful  enemies  pf 
his  country ;  and  we  can  no  more  pardon  the  philofopher,  who  defpif^s 
the  fell  head  of  a  (late,  whilft  he  reverences  the  cruel  heart  which  fu)>ports 
it,  than  we  can  the  merchant^  who  tvith  the  one  hand  contributes  ^o  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  with  the  other  knowingly  figns  a  policy  of  infurance, 
guaranteeing  the  enemy's  property,  falfely  and  treacheroufly  denominated 
neutral !  To  Dr.  T.  we  were  difpofed  to  allow  the  fame  merit  for  his  ap- 
plication of  modern  chemical  principles  as  has  been, allowed  to  BertholleC 
for  his  adoption  of  the  well-known  powers  of  oxymuriatic  acid  to  deilroy 
vegetable  colours  in  the  procefs  of  bleaching :  but  as  he  b^s  gentroujly  re- 
iigned  all  his  prctenfiops  to  the  **a6tive  revolutionary  genius  pf  Guyton,.' 
we;  as  impartial  admit^iftrators  of  literary  juflice,  roui^  beg  leave  to  transfer 
this  honour  again  to  its  legitimate  owners,  the  "  Britifli  p^'ficians/'  John- 
Hone  and  Smyth,  We  have  yet  another  example  of  Dr.  T/s  generofity  to 
Frenchmen  ftill  more  Teprehenlible ;  namely,  his  beflowipg  on  Lavoifier, 
(p.  16.)  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  dec^mpofed  water.  It  is  grofsly 
fslfc  5  Lavoifier  learned  that  experiment,  as  well  as  the  germ  of  his  whofc 
fyftem,  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendifh,  notwithftanding  all  his  lofty  and 
arrogant  alTunaptions  of  beii^g  a  difcoveren  Our  author  ought  not  to  have 
thus  wantonly  detraded  from  the  fuperipr  merit  of  this  far-famed  Brltifli 
.philofopher,  merely  from  the  vain  pretenfions  of  Frenchmen.  ,Tbe  unjo/i 
claims,  however,  of  Lavbilicr,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  fopii  uhiver- 
fally  acknowledged,  whenever  the  public  becomes  fully  acquainted  with 
his  poiihutDPus  works  riecently  publi^ed  b^  tbeCountefs  (formerly  Madame 
Lavoilier),  and  Count  of  Rumford3  the  latter,  who  is  a  Britifh  AibjeS, 
bed  knows  how  far  his  conduct  is  reconcileable  with  the  honour  and  pria- 
,  ciple  effential  to  that  diftinguilhed  chara6ker.  But  it  is  now  time  to  with,- 
draw  the  flimly  veil  which  French  boafttng  has  long  fufpended  before  the 
too  credulops  eyes  of  Englifhmen,  and  difplay  to  the  hitherto  deluded 


*  Doubdefs  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  ingenious  gentleman, 
for  his  very  learned  diflertation  on  the  French  and  Engliih  adjective  ter- 
minations ique  and  tV,  and  his,readinefs  to  grind  down  Fnglifh  into  French; 
but  Dr.  Wollailon  has  amply  repaid  him  in  his  experiinents  on  Palla- 
dium!— Re^j, 

+  We  hope  that  certaia  other  philofophers  will  profit  by  this  hint,  and 

ccafe  to  abufe  the  envied  honour  of  a  fellowiliip  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

London^  by  introducing,  the  name  of  very  **  unworthy  foreigners  y'*  merely 

irom  the  ignoble  vanity  of  giving  an  occafion  to  publifli  their  own  names 

Ib  foipe  fycophant  French  journal.     We  figh  on  reflc&ing  that  there  has 

been  already  aii  example  of  this  meannefs*    Rev. 

worldl 
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world  tliis  iiiiefragafje  truths  thai  Frenchmen  are  really  as  devoid  of  oti: 
gioal  geoiu8>  as  all  Cbriiiendom  now  knows  then)  to  be  of  genuine  virtue* 
For  the  prelent  we  fhall  only  exprefs  our  ailoni(hment,  ^bat  notwitblhnd- 
ingfo  many  of  our -countrymen  who  vifited  France  during  the  .truce,  not 
•aehas^yet  dlfcovered  the  exift^nce^  or  pnbliihed  any  account  of  the  infa- 
mOQS  !"c6nfpiracy  among  French  writers^  to  aiTume  the  merit  to  them, 
feires  and  country  of  every  difcovery  in  the  arts  and  fciences*  -  that  has 
been  or  ihould  be  promulgated  throughout  the  civilized  world.     The  ex^ 
ilience  of  this  confpiracy,  and  bafe  eSbrts  of  the  confpiratcrs  at  Paris,  have 
been  fome  time  well  known  in  Italy,  in  fdme  parts  of  Germany,  and  even 
la  Spain  3  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  Drs.  Trotter  and.  Smyth,  to 
think  again  before  they  write^  and  thus  wantonly  (but  we  hope  unknow- 
ingly) detra^  from  the  fuperipr  merits  and  origmal  genius  of  their  coon* 
tiymcn,  the  "iftandcrs,"   as  we  arc  now  contemptuoufly  dfuomioated. 
Let  oar  arrogant  plagiarift  enemies,  however,  remember,  while  they  affeft' 
b  defpii/;  us,  and  depreciate  our  genius  and  wifdom,  that  almoil  all  the 
pbilofphers  of  antiquity,  almod  all  the  ^rue  difcoverers,  have  ^een  ijlanders  ! 


POETRY. 

l/2rW/  Tomh:  a  Poem.    By  William  Thonnas  Fitzgerald,  Efq.  Author  of 
Nelfon's  Triumph,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  &c.     To  which  is  4uk6il» 
An  Address  to  England  on  her  Nelson's  Death.     By  the  fame  Author.     4to. 
Pp.  IS.     2s.  6d.  •^Afperne.     1805. 

IT  is  impoiSble  for  any  man  who  loves  his  country  to  read  ^ the  loyal  effii* 
fions  of  Mr.  FitEgersud's  mufe  without  feeling  fome  fparks  ofthatgene- 
roHS  fpiritby  w^ich  (he  is  ever  animated,  and  which,  at  once,  imparts  gtace 
to  her  numbers  and  dignity  to  her  (lyle;  Of  all  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  this  fird  of  naval  heroes,  none  is  more  worthy  of  the  fubj^ 
than  this  poetic  wreath  woven  by  the  hand  of  genius,  direfied  by  the  lieart 
ef  patriotifm.  The  ppet,  having  decorated  the  hero's  tomb  with  appro* 
priate  ornaments,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  future  days^  when  it  Ihall  be  , 
the  refort  of  other  heroes^  and  the  theme  of  the  traveller's  piaife  and  admi« 
fation,  I 

*'  on  fronfi^foone  diflant  bill,  at  da^vn  of  day« 
The  lonely  traveler  journeying  on  his  way. 
Shall  cry — when  Lon don's  Fane  fTrllxilrikes  his  eyes, 
Bene'ath  that  dome  the  mighty  Nelson  libs  ! 
Such  were  the  honours,  fuch  the  rplendid  niead,  ■     ,' 

His  Country  offer'd^and  his  King  decreed ! 
Thus  mufing  on—- the  fubjeft  at  his  heart — 
The  iigh  wHl  murmur,  and  the  tear'will  dart ;      ^ 
And,  pond'ring'  on  the  naval  warrior^s  tate, 
A  life  fo  glorious !  and  a  d^ath  fo  great ! 
His  patriot  mind,  with  new-born  ardour  fir'd. 
Will  then  exclaim,  like  one  by  heaven  infpired ! 
When  that  great  fabkic  moulders' into  duft. 
The  fey  the  of  time  fliall  ipare  the  Hero's  boil ; 
And  fiuture  millions  (ball  record  his  fame. 
From  age,  to  age,  while  England  has  a  name !"  , 

H  3  Th« 
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The  Addtes$  to  Englaftd  appeared  in  the  poetical  department  pf  our  Jtew 
view  for  November,  1805;  our  readers^  therefore,  mu{i  know  (hat  it  ui 
tnarked  by  the  liime  Ipirit  and  genius  as  "  Nelfon's  tomb«" 

T%i  Pleasures  of  Love :  being  Amatory  Poems,  original  and  translaied,  from  de 
Arabic  and  Eurojiean  Languages.  fVitk  Engtavings.  By  G;  W.FitzwiU 
Ham,  Elq.     12mo.     Pp.  2®0.  -6s.     Cundee.     18Q6. 

THE  admirers  oft^is  fpecies  of  poehry  will  here  find, a  choice  colje^lioni 
as  well  from  the  dead  as  from  the  living  languages ;  indeed  Mr.  Fitzwiiliam^ 
feeihs  to  have  rantacked  ^vexf  Amatory  poet  of  antient  a^d  of  modern  times, 
and  to  have  extraded  their  iweeis  with  bee-like  induftry.  His  Original 
Poems  are  few  in  number,  but  they  difpla)-  both  tafte  and  genius.  We  ihali 
cxtraj^^  one  of  them,  as  a  Ipecimen,  on  a  4ubjed  which  we  thought  had  been 
'  completely  exhaulled,  but  which, he  has  certainly  treated  with  confiderable 
ingenuity  and  talent,  and  in  a  manner  that  gives  it  the  air  of  hovelty, 

*'  To  A  Kiss.  ' 

^  "  Humid  feal  of  foft  affedions. 

Tendered  pledge  of  future  blifs,  ^ 

Deareil  tie  of  young  cpnnexions. 

Love's  firfl  fnow-drop^  virgin  kifs ! 
Speaking  filence !  dumb  confeffion  ! 

FafTion's  birth  and  infant  play  ! 
Dove-likeTbndnefs,  chafte  couceffion,    v 

Glowing  dawn  of  brighter  day  I 
'  "*  '  Sorrowing  joy  !  ^ieu's  laft  a6iion, 

When  lingering  lips  no  more  mufl  join  } 
**'  What  words  can  ever  fpeak  affection 

So  thrilling,  fo  iincere  as  thine  ! 
Thee  the  foind  youth,  untaught  and  fimple,  ,      " 

Nor  on  the  naked  breafl  can  find, 
'     /  Nor  yet  within  the  cheek^'s  fmall  dimple-— 

Sole  offspring  thou  of  lips  conjoin'd  ! 
Then^hafte  thee  to  thy  dewy  manfion  ; 

With  Hebe  (pend  thy  laughing  day. 
Dwell  in  her  rubied  lip's  expanfion, 

Bafk  in  her  eye's  propitious  ray, 

i^oetical  Amusement  tm  the  Joi^rney  of  Lifif;  consisting  of  varldtis  Pieces  in  t^erse^ 
Serious,  Theatric,  E/iigrammatic^and Miscellmeous.  By  Mr./Meyier.  Svo« 
Pp.212.     6s.     Bath >  printed ;  Rpbinfon,  Lond^k     1806. 

THE  author  appears  to  have  emptied  the  vvhole  contents  of  his  pc^etioeL 
common  place  book  into  this  volume,  which  containsas  moiley  a  collection  of 
rhymes,  tis  we  remember  ever  to  have  met  with.  Variety  as  well  of  fubjedls 
as  of  metre  aboui^ds,  and  there  is  fomethin^  to  pleafe  every  piabte  that  is 
not  very  fafltdious  in  the  choice  or  flavour  of  its  food.  In  truth  we  canno| 
compliment  Mr.  M^yler  on  his  poetical  talents ;  though,  from  (bme  few  tinea 
(battered  o'er  his  work,  like  a  ftray  flower  on  a  barren  heath,,  wc  haVe  been 
induced  to  believe  hitp  not  deditute  of  genius.    In  bis  t^butarj  poem  to 
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"^^  ZdifcilUneouSn.  ^03 

Ibif  aoibors  of  <he  Spiritual  Quixote^  and  ofthe  New  Bath  Guide^  wbich  we 
confid^r  as  one  qf  tne  befl  of  his  producllons;  amidfl  ft  number  of  indiffeient 
Jines^  we  find  the  following. 

*'  Above  all  pomp  of  grief,  or  bUzing  pyres,  ^ 

Oive  the  the  figh  that  gratitude  iiiipires. 

The  bofbm-ton^b  which  honeii  ruftics  raife. 

Shames  the  proud  urn  and  monumental  phrafe ;  (praife) 

Tranicends  the  marble's  boa(l,  and  chiflel's  art,  ' 

Sinking  th'  infcription  deeply  in  the  heart 2' 

.  Thefe  are  certainly  good  lines ;  and  befpeak  ability  in  (he  writer  of  then). 
But,  in  this  poem  (which,  by  the  bye,  like  many  others 'in  the  colledion,  i& 
li^hly  creditable  to  \il^  heart)  he  jumps  from  one  kind  of  n^eafure  to  another, 
in  the  mofl  extraordinary  planner,  and  by  that  means  gives  a  ludicjrous  air 
to  a  ferious  fubject.  tie  is,  moreover,  the  molt  careiefs^and  llovenly  of 
bards.  * 

In  p.  91  of  this  volume  is  an  epigrammatic  poemi  entitled,  "The  Fair 
Equivoque,**  which  appeared  in  our  Review  for  January,  1805-  It  was 
given  to  us  as  the  produftion  of  a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  IS 
it  be  really  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Mcyier's  raufe,  wfe  can  only  fay  that  it 
bears  not  the  fmalleflvlikenefii  to  the  red  of  the  family.  It  is  beyond  com-^ 
parifon  the  bell  piece  in  the  volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On -THX  REFUTED  ToMB  OF    ALEXANDER,   NOW  IN    THE  BRITISH 

.  Museum. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  . 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  aknoft  all  the  ^mVro/have  now  given 
their  judgment  conccniing  Dr.  Clarke's  Dissertation  on  tlr  reputed  Tomb 
tf  Alekandert  yet  they  have  formed  it  upon  infufficient  evidence,  and  the 
queAion  feems  to  be  flill  in  as  much  doubt  as  ever,  through  the  many  erro- 
neous ftatements  and  mlfreprefentations  of  all  parties;  for,  as  Dr.  C.  has 
xinlailhfully  drained  many  antientteftimonios  to  prove  that  noble  monument. 
at  the  Mufeura  to  be  the  real  farcophagus  of  Alexander,  fo,  on  the  other 
band,  thofe  who  have  differed  from  him,  have  equaHy  employed  fuch  un- 
foljd  arguments,  as  h^cjp  rather  involved  the  fubjed  in  more  uncertainty, 
than  rendered  it  cle^r'than  before.  *  I  prefume,  therefqre,  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  to  fuch  as  may  vifit  that  curious  relic  of  an- 
tiquity, for  which  the  government  have  now  afllgned  a  fum  ef  money  to 
preferve  it  from  injury,  if  I  endeavour  to  ftate  in  a  manner  free  from  all 
prejudice,  either  way,  the  real  nature  of  what  evidence  ^xiils  concerning 
this  fruit  of  our  vidories  in  Egypt. 

That  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  have  ever  reverenced  this  tomb/  as  the 
real  one  in  which  Alexander  was  interred^  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  the  onlyi 
queftion  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  evidence  extant,  as  may  help  to  con- 
firm the  tradition  thus  received  Concerning  it."    This  evidence  is  of  two 
kisds,  eithei^  that  anci^ut  one  4^rivabl«  from  Greek  liuid  Koman  authors,  or 
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from  more  modern  oriental  writers.    Dr.  C.  has  had  recourfc  to  bolh,  and 
fo  fara^  the  teftimony  of  oriental  authors  is  concerned,  they  invariably  con- 
firm the  oral  tradition  in  Egypt  in  tavour  of  thefadl.     Neverthelefs,  as  the 
Mahometan  prieHs  m^de  advantage  of  this  belief,  it  may  have  been  an  im- 
poiition  by  (hem  ,  they  may  have  removed  the  tomb  of  lora^  ancient  Egyp- 
tian king, into  the  inclofure,  which  was  formerly  the'^royal  cemetery  of  the 
Ftolomies,  and  converted  it  into  a  facred  cidern  for  their  ablutions,  under 
the  pretence^  that  it,  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  Alexandria;  who  had 
undoubtedly  been  buried  fomewhere  within  that  inclofure,  as  well  as  the 
families  of  the  Ptplomies  themfelves,  but  of  whom  there  is  not  now  thel^aft 
Veftige  remaining;  they  having  been  all  totally  deftro)^ed  by  the  religious' 
zeal  of  the  Chriflians,  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  reverence  paid  to  their     - 
bodies  ai)dfepulchres.     U  is  probable,  however,  that  if  liberty  could  be 
obtained  to  dig  the  ground  of  that  inclofure,  fome  infcriptions,  and  other 
ancient  relics  might  be  ftjill  discovered  buried  in  the  earth,  and  poffibly  the 
foundation  of  fome  qf  the  tombs  :  bi\t  that  at  prefent  this  ftone  coffin  ot  Al- 
exander (hould  alone  be  preferved,  certainly  raifes  a  fufpicion  concerning  it, 
more  efpecially,  fince  we  are  informed  by  Niehuhr,  that'  the  Turks  havefe- 
veral  fuch  (lonecoflSns  before  their  mofques,  which  they  employ  as  facred 
ciflerns  for  the  water  of  their  ablutions.     His  words  are,  "  The  largeft  in- 
.  fcription,  which  I  faw  in  Egypt,  was  that  upon  a  great  coffer  of  black  gra- 
nite near  the  mofque  Teilun,     Pocock  has  already  reprefentcd  the  figure  of 
it  in  his  1 1th  plate.     Perry  has  alfo  given  the  figure  of  a  fimilar  cjofFer  in  his 
33d  plate;  it  is  about  feven  feet  long,  and  wi^r  [plus  large]  at  top  than  at 
the  bottom ;  whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  has  I'erved  as  the  cof^ 
fin  of  fome  Egyptian  of  rank ;  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  both  within 
and  without :  it  is  at  prefent  ufed  for  a  water-cheft.     Maillet  pretends  that 
thft  (lone-cheft  has  been  taken  out  of  Ibme  pyramid,  but  the'ftone-chefl  now 
in  the  pyramid  is  not  round  at  the  head,  nor  covered  with  any  hierogly- 
phics.    I  conclude,  therefore,  that  persons  of  rank  in  Egypt  were  burie^  in 
fuch  fumptuous  chefts.     It  is  pretended,  that  the  courts  before  mcrtquesat 
Cairo  fontajn  many  fucfi  other  chefts  covered  with^ hieroglyphics,  and  which 
ferve  as  water-chetls.     About  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  cheft  which 
on«  Osman  had  caufed  to  bt  Jug  out  of  the  earth,  and  fent  up  the  Niler-to  be 
placed  for  the  fame  purpoi'e  near  a  mofque,  but  it  was  broken  in  getting  it 
out  of  the  vefTel,  and  afterwards  tb^  fragments  were  placed  round  a  tree  to  , 
cover  its  roX)ts.     1  copied  the  hieroglyphics,  as  prefented  in  my  plates,  31> 
and  others."  Tcm,  i.jt.  X64  and  1^6.     Now  the  exterior  form  of  this  coffer, 
here  referred  to,  feems  to  have  beei^  a  perfect  parallellogram,  fo  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  fragments  in  Niehuhr,  as  alfo  feems  to  be  that  other  men- 
tioned by  him  before,  in  which  refpedl  they  differ  from  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, which  is  rounding  at  the  head.     The  hieroglyphics  also  of  thofe  two 
in  Niebtihr  are  foiiie  placed  in  horizontal  lines,  anct  fome  is  perpendicular 
ones ;  the  faces,  moreover,  ot  tlie  figures  reprefented,  turn  fome  one  way, 
and  fomfe  another,  but  in  general  from  left  to  right.     In  thefe  refpedls  again 
they  fliffdr  from  the  tomb  at  the  Muleum,  in  which  the  figures  turn  from 
right  to  left  in  general ;  the  few  which  do  other-wife  fecm  to  have  onl^a  va- 
Tiation  of  tlie  famenefs  ofpofture  in  view,  but  there  are  three  horizontal 
ranges  of  natural  figures  between  horizontal  ranges  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
ph ic«,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other  monument.     In  this  refpe^  thca 
the  poffers  differ  greatly,  for  on  Alexander's  tomb  the  figures  are  notgro 
Jefoue  compounded  Egyptian  monfters,  but  natural  figures  ot  men,  bxcn,- 
pf^mels,  or  borfes^  and  many  figur^  are  in  boats ;  it  (eemsj  ia  fa^>  to  ^ 
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aproceflSon,  for  they  are  not  reptefented  as  ftanding,  as  mo  ft  of  the  figares 
mfe  in  (he  hieroglyphics,  and  in  flrange  iliff  awkward  poflures,  but  both 
men  and  animals  have  their  legs  evidently  In^  motion,  as  if  walking  in  ^ 
broceffion.  What  grotefque  figures  are  infcribed,  are,  moreover,  in  ranges 
oy  themfelves;  ibthat  the  reprelentations  are  notall  of  a  piece,  butappear 
to  be  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  European  i  thiey  may  then  reprefent  the 
proceflion,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  by  water,  from  Memphis  to  Alexan-r 
dria,  when  the  body  was  removed.  Nay,  itill  farther,  at  the  bead  of  the 
chell  is  represented,  within  a  boat,'  a  man  fixed  upright  in  the'middle  of 
three  iides  of^  fquare  formed  around  his  head,  which  would  naturally  en- 
ough reprelcnt  the  body  of  Alexander  carried  in  the  boat,  and  fixed  up- 
right, juft  as  Diodorus  has  delbribed  his  body  to  hav*  been  fixed  when  car- 
ried from  BabyJon  to  Egypf ;  and  the  fquare  Unes  around  him  may  repreient 
Ih'e  golden  fquare  throne,  which  Diodorus  mentions  to  have  been  extended. 
i>ehind  him ;  for  his  defcription  leems  to  imply,  that  it  was  fixed  behind 
l)im  as  a  kind  o£ back-hoard,  jiift  as  that  figure  in  the  boat  reprefents,  H» 
"words  are,  kto  ci  T*iy  VTr^upo^iav  9rap*  cAoy  TO  fpyov  Gpovo^  ^pthTouj  t«  <r;(;iijuaiT»  Tfr^dt* 
-ywo^,  -Sub  imam  [lartem  fasiigii  erat  thronus  per  tot  urn  opus  aureus  figurd  qmadra^ 
tits.  Here  the  throne  is  delcribed  as  being  extended  unde)-  i\\e  lowest  part  of 
the  covered  roof  fixed  over  the  body  in  the  carriage  ;  for  »irwpo^wi>  ineanfi 
inco  opo^tav  under  the  roof,  the  Greek  word  being  adlnally  formed  from  the  Scyr 
thian  roof;  it  mull  then  haVe  been  ext|6nded  all  behind  the  body.  Still  far- 
ther, Diodorus  adds,  that  njiqn  the  thnne  Tjefe  traced  out  the  heads  ^  tragela^ 
phi.  Now  what  was  the  animal  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
fragelaphus?  The  moderns  feem  at  a  lofs  to  determine:  they  pretend  that 
it  was  the  chamois,  or  forae  fuch  common  European  animal  paHaking  of  the 
deer  and  goat.  But  it  does  not  feem  probable,  that  fuch  common  onimais 
ihould  be  figured  out  on  fuch  an  occafion  and  fituation.  «  Diodorus  mentiona 
tragelaphi  a»  being  found  ^where  Bubuli  were  found,  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
and  Lybia  (lib.  ii.)  :■  thcfe  latter  were  evidently  Buffaloes,  for  Martial  callt 
th^m  afroces,  and  alfofaj^,  that  (hey  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  at  Rome 
along  with  Bisons,  in  order  to  fight..  We  know  that  Buffaloes  are  th?  p/o- 
duce  of  the  above-mentioned  wild  deferts,  although  they  are  now  rendered 
tame  in  Egypt.  The  tragelaphus  then  muft  haveieen  tome  curious  kind  of 
wild  deer,  of  which  Spaarman  has  (hewn,  that  therik  2^r«  great  varieties  ift 
Africa.  Now,  on  the  lowed  of  the  three  ranges  of  natural  figurjes,  and  not 
far  from  the  middle,  are  reprefented  two  aTiinials  of  the  deer  kind ;  by  the ' 
height  of  their  headslhey  look  like  camelopards,  hut  fuch  could  fcarcely  hm 
the  figures  on  the  throne,  for  Diodorus  mentions  c^melopardi  as  being  dii^ 
tinct  from  trhgelaphi,  unlcfs  the  hiftorian  whom  Diodorus  copied  meant,, ini 
his  defcription  hy  tragelaphr,  fome  animals  in  general  onl^j  of  a  douhk  nature. 
as  Diodorus  defcribes  them  and  feveral  others  to  Mq  du/ilicis forma ^  partly 
goats  and  partly  deers.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  th^0ghtoftw0 
fuch  nqble  animals  of  the  deer  kind  introduced  into  the  proceflion,  has  fome- 
thing  v^ry  extraordinary  in  it,  and  rot  to  be  found  among  any  hieroglyphic* 
on  monuments  purely  Egyptian.  They  may  have  been  intended  to  exhibit 
the  original  animals,  which  were  figured  out  on  (he  golden  throne  behind 
Alexander,  in  order  to  adorn  the  calvalcade.  The  above circumftancei then 
fufficiently  prove,  that  the  tomb  in  queflion  was  not  that  of  an  ajicient 
Egyptian  king ;  but  either  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  or  Ibme  of  his  (ucccflbrs, 
th€i  Ptolomies  of  European  birth  and  raanikrrs,  Diodorus  mentions  alfo  fe-^ 
veral  other  animals  as  being  traced  out  on  other  parts  of  the  royal  equipac^e, 
^hich  were  probably  otHej:  uncommon  otie^atifd  ahimalsi  which  would  have 
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b^en  very  acceptable  'fightif  in  Macedonia,  where  the  body  watk  at  firft  ifl* 
teiided  to  be  fent.  If  mch  perfons  as,  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  ths 
natural  figures  on  the  tomb^  with  glafles,  would  communicate  their  obfer- 
^atlons  to  the  public,  fome  otl^er  particulars  may  poffibly  be  difcovered, 
which  will  confirm  the  monument  to  be  not  a  mere  Egyptian  one  byfimilar 
internal  evidence.  In  my  next  I  will  examine  the  external  evidence  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romany  Concerning  the  body  of  Alexander,  which  Dr.  ,C  hai 
impaired  by  mifreprefenting  it  with  more  xeal  than  accuracy;  but  which,'  if 
it  poes  not  Confirm^  yet,  at  leall^  do^s  not  contradict  the  oriental  tradition 
I  tQncerning  this  coffin.  S.  S.  ^ 

,^%.  CaR&'s  LBTt£A>   ON  TWO  PASSAGES  IN  HIS  No  ^THBRmT0U&* 

"UP  THE  Et)ITOR. 
Sir, 
UPON  my  return,  a  few  days  fince,  from  Ireland,  I  had  the  gratifica* 
lion  of  perufing  your  very  liberal  and  handfome  criticifm  on  my  Northern 
fiammer,  or,  Travels  ifountl  the  Baltic  ;  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged. 
In  the  conqlufion  of  the  Review,  you  obfcrve  that  I  have  aiTerted  that  the 
.  nuinber  of  proflitutes  iti  London  is  greater  than  that  of  Paris,  if  you  will  do 
toie  the  honour  of  again  referring  to  the  book,  you  will  find  that  it  is  Peters^ 
iurghf  and  not  Paris,  and  yon  will  much  oblige  me  by  doing  me  the  juilicf 
of  (Cpi:re^ing  this  midake  as  foon  as  you  conveniently  can.  > 

You  may  rely  upon  the  authenticity  of  the^  Anecdote  refpefling  a  prieft 
ef  the  Greek  Church  receiving  a  confeflional  bribe;  I  had  it  from  unquef- 
tionable  good  authority.  I  hope^the  fair  Romanirl  will  not,  on  account  of 
ihe're-affertion,  impeach  my  gallantry,  as  (lie  has  done  my  v^erairity:  and 
that  at  her  next  confeflTion  (he  will  acknowledge  herfelf  to  have  been  in 
furror.   .  I  remain.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervani!, 

Gardat-mrf,  Ttmjik,  Jan.  13,  1806.  JNO.  CARR. 

^  POETRY. 

The  Rembranc£r«,  or  Stelxa,'^ 

A  Monody. 
CHILD  of  the  Brain>  thou,  whofc  reflecting  power 
/         Rfecalls  each  paiTage  of.  the  former  hour, 

.  Wakes  in  the  mind  bright  fcenes  of  raptures  paft,  . 
Too  (Irong  to  be  forgot,  too  frail  to  laft. 
Inhuman  Memory  \  why  fo  oft,  in  vain. 
Have  I  implored  thy  aid  with  anxious  pain, 
Whilfl  thou,  averfe,  refufed  thy  fuppliants  prayer,  ^ 
Yet  npw,  unafked  purfueft  me  every  where? 

Oft*  at  my  Board,  when  fpread  with  wholefome  fere, 
A  fidi  reminds  me  Stella  is  not  there ; 
'  Loft  in  that  thought,  while  I  my  fate  lament, 

'  The  cooling  viands  lofe  their  grateful  (cent: 

'  1  wake,  as  from  a  trance,  and  all  furprize. 

Behold  the'taftlefs  fodd  before  my  eyes. 

If  I  to  Friendthip's  cheering  circles  fly, 
I  find  thee  there  in  cvVy  fparUing  eye ; 


So  look'^l  my  Charmer  when  her  Colin  fmil'd^ 
And  thus  the  flitting j^oient  ^^  be^u^l'd. 


If 


\ 


|f -<j*cr  the  verdant  Lawns  I  cIianOB  to  ftray# 
Id  variQus  Shapes  thou  haunted  aU  my  way,  v  . 

IjVith  tear-fraught  eye  and  pitiable  lone, 
'thou  fay'ft-^why,  CoHn,  art  thon  here  aloiie  ?  ^ 

Far  other  tranfports  did.th)'  boCom  fiH,  , 

When  Stella  climb'd  with  thee  her  fevpritc  hHU 
When  ev'ry  bird  that  cbtrp'd  among  the  bought  ^ 
And  evVy  bloiroii)  witnefsM  to  thy  vows: 
Nor  bircis,  nor  btolToms  only  lent  an  ear. 

But  Heaven  and  Stella  heard  thy  vow  fincerc*  -  .^ . 

Ye  Birds^  ye  Bloflbms  quit  the  leaffy  fpray. 
For  Heaven  is  wroth  and  Stella  torn  away  : 
Ko  more  thofe  charms  like  blooming  Nature  fmile^ 
Jnfpire  my  long  and  crown  my  pleating  toil. 
The  glafsy  Hream  that  filent  glides  along. 
Like  Time,  unheeded  by  the  giddy  throng ; 
.  That,  ,when  tits  bank.s>  in  happier  days,  I  roved> 
Gave  me  the  pidture  of  the  Fair  I  loved^ 
No  more  refie€ls  each  foul  attract ihg  grace. 
But  my  own  woe  worn  melancholy  face. 

Ye^  Ipringing  flow'rcls  which  adorn  the  green^ 
terfume  the  air  and  brighten  all  the  fcenej 
Kind  Monitors,  who  once  in  paffions  aid. 

Taught  this  fond  leffon  to  my  lihgringmaid  j  ^ 

How  fliort  is  liA;  1  how  frail  the  btdom  of  youth} 
Too  true  ye  fpake  for  ««y  1  feel  the  truth.  ' 

-If  to  thofe  (acred  Courts  I  ben4  my  way, 
y  Where  Youth  and  A^e  their  grateful  tribute  paj, 

As'tl^rough  tlie  Church-yard  vvalk  I  pace  along 
,  And  mix  my  footfleps  with  the  fober  throng,  . 

Each  now  raifd'mound  of  c^rth,  each  letterM  &0Xkt 
Swells  my  fad  bofom  with  a  plaintive  groan ; 
But  whem  in  fight  the  holy  letter  (iitids. 
Where  faithfully  we  plighted  hearts  and  hands,.— 
What  Lover's  tongue  could  thofe  fond  tranfports  fpeaL! 
What  Lover's  heart  but  for  theif  lofs  muft  break?        '       . 
'  -    O  pardon,  gracious  Power,  whofe  piercing  eye 

Can  ev'ry  tho^ight  in  evVy  mind  dcfcry,  V 

Wheli  in  Thy  houfe  I  join  the  facred  ftrain ; 
li  pious  joy  my  impious  grief  profane 
^  If  the  full  h^art,  that  would  be  all  thy  own, 
Debafe  thy  fervice  with  its  fenfual  moan  f 
Can  I  forget,  fweef  Saint !  what  honefl  pride 
I  felt,  when  thou  wert  kneeling  by  my  fide ; 
Throbbing  with  heart  felt  joy,  when  thou  wert  neat 
My  thanks  were  ardent,  Ind  my  vows  fincere,  . 

If  from  the  ground  my  eye  has  chanced  to  flfray 
'        On  ev'ry  fide  1  meet  feme  pitying  ray  ; 

Wh  it  ft  each  condoling  glance  renews  m^fcfmdrfi 
And  plants  another  dagger  in  my  hearts 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  affective  memory,  thus  to  tear 
A  wounded  breaft  with  pangs  too  (harp  to  bear ! ' 
I  know  tnou  wilt  not-^yet,  for  once  be  kkrdt 
I'  Bring  all  my  Stella's  virtues  to  my  annd ;  lle^ 


^it  ,         Pretty. 

Her  piety  finci^re,  her  Ipve  unlcign'd. 

Her  focial  kindnefs,  chaftity  unftained,    ' 

That  n»eek  deportment,  which  no  thought  belray'd 

Unworthy  of  a  pure  and  balliful  maid,       ■      '  « 

Thofe  thoufand  decencies  that  fwell  delight---  ^ 

All  thcfe  wfire  hers ^all  funk  in  endleU  night ! 

To  life's  laft  moment  can  it  be  forgot  ^ 

A  lovely  Wile  and  Infant  ivere  say  lot. 
Oft  have  I  that  with  raptur'd  fondnefs  gazed. 
Now  the  fweet.  Child,  and  then  its  Mother  prais*d: 
Long  has  the  little   Cherub  been  no  more— 
^     Kow  I  its  Ange^- Mot  hers  lofs  deplor^e. 

The  vernal  Powers,  in  pity  to  my  pain. 
Before  my  eyes  diiplay  their  genial  Train  ; 
But  burfling  verdure  and  unfolding  flowers 
No  morts  can  fooihe  my  grief  diflradted  hours ; 
The  flu(h  oY  Beauty  and  the  Warblers  lay 
No  more  can  make  my  bleeding  boforo  gay. 
Oh!  were  her  folding  arm  enclofed  in  mine. 
Then  might  their  charms  with  priiiine  beauty  fhine ! 

Why  do  1  rove  in  fearch  of  loft  delight, 
Whilft  each  new  objeft  brii^gs  new  woes  in  fight  ^    ( 
liCt  me  return  jaa^d  leek  my  lonely  (bed. 
And  hide  in  fweet  forget^ulnefs  my  head— 
Ah  I  'tis  in  vain — for  there  my  thoughts  review 
The  happieft  hours  afTedion  ever  knew. 
Where  are  thofe  eyes  which  more  than  wprds  could  prove 
The  fofteft  feelings  of  the  pureft  love  ? 

Where  is  that  tongue  that  could  at  once  impart  '    . 

Kindn^s  and  Prudence  to  my  aching  heart  ^ 
Where  are  thofe  lips  th^t  Hyblas'  fweets  difttl. 
And  all  my  foul  with  balmy  raptures  fill?  ' 
Where  is  that  radiant  foriQ  that  (lione  around, 
Andfnade  my  humble  dwelling, fairy  ground  ? 
Thofe  moments  where  fo  tranqui)  andfo  bright. 
When  Love  could  revel  in  fupreme  delight. 
And  from  intrufion  free  and  guileful  art. 
Ope'  all  the  tender  fluices  of  the^  heart  ? 
All,  all  are  paf!  and  like  the  ruihing  wind,    • 
I^ve  only  Ruin,  Wrecks,  and  Deaths  behind ! 
Come  gentle  deep,  for  thou  canft  footlve  my  care. 
And  ilill  the  raging  padions  of  Defpair : 
Wrap  my  wild  fenfes  in  thy  filken  veft. 
And  with  th V  poppies  calm  my  tortur'd  breaft. 
He  comes,  becomes,  and  with  him  brings  along 
The  (hin'ipg  fobjedl  of  this  mournful  fong. 
I  feel  her  potent  charms  through  all  my  frame 
The  vivid  fpirits  Icindle  into  flame ;  ' 

Mad  tumults  (eixe  on  e\*iy  vital  part  ? 
I  fly  and  graip  her  to  my  trembling  lieart-r-  > 
Where  haft  ibou  been,  dear  fource  of  all  my  pain  ? 
N      O'!  never,  never  let  us  part  again  1 

£xtaticjoy8  the  Morphean  chains  unclofe^ 

And  wsJce  my  fourto  agravated  woes*  '    SIMPLEX. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS,  '      '' 

IT  was  our  full  intention  to  take  a  view  of  tbe  poTitical  (late  of  Europe* 
at)d  to  prefix  it  to  the  /^pptndix  to  the  hd  volume  of  our  work,  as  *» 
kind  of  Hiflorieal  Preface ;  but  various  circumflances,  not  neceflarv  to  ena* 
merate,  have  combined  to  induce  us  to  poOpone  the  execution  of  oor  de-» 

'fign,  for,  at  lead,  anoiher  month.  Indeed,  all,  at  prefent,  is  fpeculaticm 
and  cronjedture:  the  few  hiftorical  .fa61s  that  are  known  afford  ground  for  lit- 
tle el  (e.     The  times,  in  truth,  appear  to  be  flrangely  out  of  joint?  and 

'furely  the  lapfe  of  a  month  is  little  enough  to  reftore  them  to  fomethinglH^ 
a  ftate  of  regularity— to  fuch  a  Hate  as  may  enable  the  hiftorian  of  paflinj^ 
events  to  form  Som^  firobabk  eflimate  of  the  prefent  iituation  of  the  |X)lKical 
world,  and  of  the  confequences  which  may  be  Hkely  to  rduU  from  it*-*— 
Amidtl  the  awef'ul,  and  cminous  occurrences  of  the  day,  that  which  preffet 
fbremoft  on  the  mind  of  every  true-born  Briton,  is  the  death  of  Willi  Ait 
Pitt.     Such  ;s  the  jmpre^on  which  'this  dreadful  event  has  had  on  odr 

'minds,  that  (we  are  n6t  atharaed  to  acknowledge  the  fa61,  much  a»,  we 
know,  it  will  expofe  us  to  jthe  unfeeling  ridicule  of  thofe  in  w\\om*harty  if^^ 
^2f,  'ftd  low  selfijhness^  rife  predominant  over  every  generous  impulfe  of  pac 
triotrfm),  we  feel  ourfelves,  not  only  incapacitated  from  entering  n|X)n  thob 
ierious  and  folemn  difcufiiuns  which  exiiling  circumflance«  fo  imperatively 
call  for  from  every  public  writer;  but  even  from  paying  a  tribute  ofjuflice 
to  the  objed  of  our  lamentations.  Thofe  difcullions)  then,  and  that  tribute 
muft'  be  referved  for  a  future  day,  when  the  mmd,  relieved  from  thexweight 
which  now  prefTes  upon  it  with  irrefiltible  force,  (hall  have  recovered  its  na« 
live  elaractty.  Thi«  is  not  tt^  language  of  affe^ation-r-the  tearful  eye,  ik« 
burning  heart,  too  Arongly  attefl  its  fincerity  and  truth.  ^  ^      , 

"  Qui^  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus. 

Tarn  cari*capilis  ?"  .         ' 

|f  we  be  not  egregiouHy  miflaken>  the  day  is  not  fax  difiant,  when  tK^ 
want  of  the  knowledge,,  the  talents,  the  integrity,  the  vaft  and  capacious 
mind,  the  generous,  the  difinterefied  heart,  of  this  moti  able  and  mofl  up- 
bright  Statefman,  Will  be  feverely  felt  and  univerfally  acknowledged.     With 
him,  his  counhy  was  ever  the  first  objeft,  i^^  the  last.     Fallible,  as^^ic  muli, 
ofnecellity,  be,  he  might  be  fometimes  mifiaken  in  the  means  of  pcomo^n|^ 
the  interefls  of  his  country  ;  but  every  meafure  of  his  political  life  had,  un* 
quefiionably,  thofe  interefts  for  its  end.     Howeyer  party  might  mifrepi'sj- 
fent,  however  malice  might  pervert,  lK)wever  perfonal  enmity  might  dil- 
guife,  his  conduft  and  his  motives  ;  we  defy  the  ingenuity  of  either  to  fup« 
.ply,  from  the  annals  of  Europe,  any  flalefman,  fince  the  days  of  Sully,  ip 
;fterfe6lly  fuperior  to  every  felfifli  fecPng,  or  who  fo  chearfully  i^nd  fo  uni- 
- fbrroly  iacrificed  private  interefl-  to  public  good:  His  political  wifdom^^was 
pre-eminently  great ;  though^  it\  efiimating  it  by  its  effeds,  regard  ihould 
ever  be  paid  to  the  critical  circumfiances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  aiHl' 
to  the  neceflity  which  exited  for  the  occafional  furrender  of  his  own  opi^ 
nions,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  to  the  fentiments  of  his  aflTociates  ya, 
power,  or  to  other  paramount  influence  which  he  either  could  not,  or  ought 
not  to,  controul.     His  oratorical  powers  were,  as  has  been  truly  obferved^ 
m  gaieiis*^  Like  the  profefiioiial  geniu&  gfNelfon,  they  ever  rofe>  in  fpiefi-> 

•     s  '  dour 
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dour  and  effefl^^  to  %  lerel  ^ith  the  occafion  that  called  for  their  dtfptt^j 
He  combined  the  elegance  of  Tully,  with  the  energy  of  Demofthenes* 
Had  his  fpeeches  been  literally  reported,  the  mod  chaste,  correal  and 
claffical  writer  of  the  age  could,  with  difficulty,  have  found  a  tingle  pafTace, 
ihm  alterations  of  which  would  have  given  additional,  grace  to  the  ilynK, 
greater  effect  to  the  thought,  or  juperior  dignity  to  the  fubjeft.  His  elo- 
(fuence  was  fpontaneous ;  always  great,  it  Aione  with  peculiar,  with  une* 
quailed  fplendour,  in  a  reply,  which  precluded  the  ponibilLty  of  previoai 
mdj  S  while  it  fafcinated  the  iifiagination  by  the  brilliancy  of  language,  \\ 
CDDfinccd  the  judgment  by  the  force  of  argument;  like  an  impetuous  tor* 
nmtyit  bore  down  allreiifiance;  it  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  thofe  who 
Molt  feverely  felt  its  ftrength,  and  who  mod  earnellly  deprecated  its  effedl. 

,  In  a  word,  if  ever  there  exifled  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  thatmaa 
#af  WixL}  AM^iTT.  i  In  private  life  he  was  rigidly  jad,  and  ftxictly  moral; 
And  as  his  virtues  were  greater,  fo  were  his  failings  lefs,  than  fall  to  the  lot 
^fmod  men.  The  good  and  the  honourable,  amongd  his  contemporaries 
will  admii^i  pofterity  will  appreciate,  hitlory  will  record,  his  merits.  As 
bf  liv^d  reipedted,  ib  has  he  died  lamented,  by  all  who  knew  his  privatoc 
^otth,  and  who  felt  the  value  of  his  public  fervices.     Had  the  Roman  Bard 

.been  intimate  with  this  iliudrious  man,  he  could  not  have  drawn  »more 
&ithrol  pi^orc  of  his  public  character  than  is  exhibited  in  the  follQwing 

lines; 

**  Jadum,  et  teaacem  propodti  vlrum, 
^on  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  indantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  folida.'' 

'Nof  yet  a  truer  reprefentation  of  hii  private  charafter  tlian  it  Contain^ 
in  this  one  verfe : 

f  Integer  vitse,  fcelerifque  p'lirus." 

By  whomTlw  vacant  place  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  made  in  thd 
Cabinet  will  be  fupplied,  is  yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to 
eiiimate  what  courte  or  turn  our  leading  daiet'men  will  take  in  the  prelent 
nx>d  extraordinary  date  of  political  parties.  It  would  be  idle  to  indulge  in 
/peculations  on  this  t'ubjed  ;  or  ev^n  to  offer  an  opinion  until  the  choice  of 
tn©  Sovereign,  in  whole  hands  the  lavis  have  wifely ^  vefted  the  feleetion  of 
bfi  own  miniders,  d)all  be  known.  Whatever  that  choice  may  be,  it  is  the. 
doty  of  the  fobjedt  to  rel'pecl  it:— ♦The  ro)'al  prerogative  is  an  etfential  part 
of  thcBritifliCoHditution,  and  its  exercise  is  not  to  be  queiiioned  on  light 
or  trivial  groutids.  VVhocv^r  his  Majelty  may  be  pleafed  to  call  to  the  di- 
reclion-of  his  councils,  we  ftiall  judge  them  by  their  mA7/»r^j  alone ;  if  thofe 
ftfi  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Crown  unfullied,  the-iaU^ihi 
of  the  country  unimpaired,  they  dialt  have  our  honed  fupport ;  but  if  tbefi 
primary  objects  fliould  be  difregarded,  quoii  Deus  aixrtat !  ourTomondrancef 
thaH  be  firm,  though  r«fpedful,  and,  true  to  the  |>rin<fip^les  which  we  hai^ 
invariably  fupportej,  diould  it  ever  be  poflible  that  our  fenfe  of  allegiance 
could  he  oppoled  to  them,  we  will  throw^adde  the  \i^f\t  and  illudraie^  by 
our  condu^i  the  unjuftly-reproVcd,  bacaufe  grofsly*milunderflood,  doc* 
Xr'mt  oi Jiassive  obedience  io  legitimate  authority,  -^ 

Dfeadful,  Indeed,  and  not  \eh  fudden  and  unexpected  than  dreadful;  is 
fh(?,  chapge  which  has  l&ken  place  in  the  alpecl  of  public  affairs  on  thi^ 
Contiflsnt  of  Europe^  fince  the  lall  month,    Aduming  the  ibvoarable  aip* 
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coun(i>  receiyed  from  Berlin^  and  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  of  ,tho 
operations  of  the  allied  armtes«  fublequent  to  their  partial  deftiat,  tn  the 
pfains  of  Moravia^  on  the  2d  of  December^  to  be  substantially  true,  we  drevr 
irom  thenc($  a.  I^attering^  pidure  of  the  iiiuation  of  t^e  powers  combined  to 
^  repel  the  aggreffive  conduct  of  the  Corfican  Ufurper.  We  take  no  (hama 
to  oof^elves  for  having  given  credit  to  accounts  the  truth  of  which  there 
feemed  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt;  and  certainly  the  deductions  which  we 
drew  from  fucb  premilies  were  perfectly  juft,  and,  indeed,  fuch  as  fubfe^ 
qaent  intelHgence  of  the  refpective  force  and  fituations  of^the  different 
armies  has  fully  judiiied.  It  was  qo  more  potlible  for  us  to  forefee  what 
we  muil  consider  as  ihfd  fiuiiUanimous  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Auflria» 
than  the  previous  imbecillity  and  treachery  of  his  favourite  <7Qneral  Ajlack. 
A&  %ras  we  are  yet  able  to  form  a  judgment,  from  the  information  tranf^ 
mttted  from  the  Continent,  there  exided  not  (he  fmallell  necefllty  for  the 
moii:  unaccountable  and  moft .  unexpected  concludon  of  a  truce,  by  which 
Fiancis  the  Second  (igned  (he  death-warrant  of  his  .houfe's  glory,  and  laid 
his  throne,  his  territory,  his  political  exigence,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleone 
Buonaparte.  That  he  Should  have  confented  to  fuch  a  truce  at  all,  is  matf^ 
ler  of  extreme  furprize ;  but  that  he  fhould  have  figned  it  without  the  par^ 
ticipation  or  knowledge  of  that  faithful  and  magnanimQUs  ally,  who  had 
fought  his  battles  for  hin),  who  had  exerted  all  the  refources  of  his  kingdom^ 
and  who  had  eVen  expol'ed  his  own  life,  in  his  fervice,  is  a  fact  which  futur^ 
ages  will  fcarcely  credit,  and  which  it  would  be  vain  in  us  to  attempt  t€i 
cnaraderize.  We  may  hereafter  take  a  furvey  of  the  f^ate  of  Europe,  as  ' 
eflabliilicd  by  thie^  peace  of  Presiburgh,  when  the  ultimate  arrangements^^ 
confeqaent  on- that  event,  (hall  have  been  carried  into  «6[e^<  -  For  the  pfe» 
ient,  luffice  it  to  fay.  that  Bponapart^  has  atchieved,  what  the  Houfe  o^ 
Bourbon 4iad;  for  more  than  a  century,  endeavoured  to  promote; — not  only 
the  humiliation,  but  the  downfall,  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria.  It  is  not  merely 
the  lofs  of  territory  which  has  produced  this  effed;  but  that  fpirlt  which 
could  alone  fupport  its  honour  and  independence,  that  fpirit  which  erft 
animated  the  truly  royal  Therefa,  when  ihe  fled  from  her  capital,  then  iu 
the  hands  of  the  French,  lo  her  faithful  magnates  and  gallant  people  of 
Hoguary — that  fpirit  is  gone,  and  the  vital  principle  of  the  Imperial  dignity 
is^xtiii^.  The  Hungarians,  on  the  occafion  alluded  to,  mOJl  pertinently 
addreflfed  their  juflly  beloved  Emprefs  in  thefe  words:  i?<f^/ ncHlrp Mariaj 
Thetefae  ;-^were  Francis  the  Second  to  feek  for  refuge  among  them,  now^ 
might  they  not,  with  equal  propriety,  addrefs  him,  Regifw  noitrae  Francifae 
Secundae  ?  '  .     . 

On  Pruffia  we  have  never  repofed  the  fmallefl  reliance  ;  we  have  repeat^ 

e<lly  warned  her  that  if  (Jie  fliould  peril  ft  in  her  crooked  and  felfidi.  ppiicyj, 

the  only  reward  fhc  would  teap  for  her  unworthy  condu6l,  would  be  the 

latisfactlon  of  being  the  last  devoured.    She  may  poffibly  efcape  for  the  pre* 

-    fent  5  but  her  fate,  if  we  miilake  not,  is  not  far  diffant.     We  oblerved,  ip 

our  laft,  that  "if  the  allied  powers  fpffer  the^pcefeot  opportunity  to  efcapb 

them^for  the  accomplifliment  of  this  defireab!6  purpofe,  (the  eiiablifhment 

of  the  fecufity  of  Europe)  long,  very  long,  it  may  be,  ere  it  will  vttiih\ ; 

and  poliibly  it  may  never    return."-    Pruffia  and  Auffria  /lave  fuffered  it  ti 

efcape,  and  they  muil  abide  by  the  confe€|uences  of  their  own  neglefL 

'  Fatal,  alas!  will  thefi^  confequences  prove!     The  whole  Continent  ot'£u- 

'  rope,  (Ruffia^only  excepted)  lies  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  *Bipnapartc  ;.  drd 

dreadtul  iad«ed  mafi  ba  the  iiate  of  thofe  countries  which  are  indebted  fb.^  • 

,'    their 
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their  fafety  folelMo  the  tcmder  mercies  of  fifch  a  conqueror.  This  CSfrfican  ' 
\ipilart  has  ^neiiilt  mt)jre ;'  he  lilts  ^mpleled  (he  degradation  of  the  rega^ 
dignity ;  if  any  thing  indeed  were  wanting  to  its  completioa  after  tho 
aJfumption  of  that  dignity  by  himfelf — by  making  it  the,  reward  of  the  moft 
deteiiablietrea^^rywthat-  e^er*di(gr^e4-  the  condttdof  vd^nl  ButAwe  turn 
with<HfiirftfT^tir  rl^e-cont^niiDlajLion'of  fuebobjedf!       »;        \,f  *  \ 

There  can  Be  no  dt^ubt,  that  having  attained  his  obje6l  on  the  Continent,  v 
(for  ere  this,  probably,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  annihilate^,  and  the  l(er« 
ritory  annexed  to  the  iron  crown  of  Italy)  th^s  reftlefs  and  ambitious  Ufurper 
will  dire£t  his  undivided  vengeance  againd'  this  country.  We  have  cer- 
tainly the  ability  to  bafHe  his  ul^oil  ef!brts,  and  even  to  render  his  maritinto 
power  as 'contemptible  as  his  rpilitary  power  is  formidable.  ,  But  for  either 
•cf  th^fe  pttTpofe^,  unitm.  [tttumitniiy  it  would  be  abiurd  to  exped  in  the  pre- 
sent (late  of  fociety)  will  be  aiecelTary,  Let  l|pen  of  all  parties  unite  their 
talents  for  th«  defence  <)f  their  country,  and  for  the  defeat  ot>  its  enemies, 
and,  (under  Providehge)  our^trrumph  w^ill  be  certain  and  comf^ete.  'But  if - 
oar  councils  are  to  be  diflrafled,  bur  energy  palfied,  oar  efforts  rendered 
impotent,  by  diviCons  among  ourfelves,  we  (hafl  -not  only  experience  the 
fame  difgrace  which  the  Continent  has  Aidained,  but  Hie  muft  prepare 
curfefves  for  calamities,  infinitely  more  ruinous  and  deilru^ive,  than  anj 
ifrhicih'have  been  inflicted  on  the  other  enemies  of  France;  calamities  pro- 
|K>rtioned  to  the  magnitude  t>f  our  own  efforts,  ai)d  to  the  malignity  of  her 
hatred.  They  have  been  only  perfeculed,  but^  if  we  fail  in  the  contelt,  an* 
piHilation,  as  a  llate,  will  be  our  certain  lot.  ■ 
/     Jan.  27,  1806.     '  ,  , 
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,   IN  feply  to  Mr.  MarflA  vindication  of  himfblf,  the  writer  of  the  critiqiie 
|0  ^hich  he  alludes  is.  bound  to  declare,  that  he  has  not  the  fii^hte'rt'  per- 
fonal  knowledge  of  the  Rector  of  Long  Critchill  witli  More  Critcbi  11 'an- 
nexed— thjit  Hie  criticifm  was  fuggefted  by  the  perufaL  of  his  pamphlet, 
Ivhich  is.as  redundant  in  words  as  it  is  defective  in  argument.     The  w-citet 
of  that  article  recommend*  it  to  Mr.  Marfli,  not  merely  to  Jet  Mr.  StuTt 
■*  be  welcome  to  a  reatbnable  ftiare  o/  the  profits,''  but  to  give  hiro  a  mb^- 
«  AL  (hare,  calculating  from  the  time  he  expected  to  have  been  in  poffeii^on 
of  the  living.     If  Mr.  Marfti  has  no  other  preferment  in  the  diocerepf"^ 
Briflol  than  thie  Rectory  he  now  Irplds,  he  mull  be  aware  that  upon  his  x^x 
fignatJOD,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,- will  not,  under  anj  frivolous  pi^ete^cdlj, 
wr  trifling  objections,  be  delay ed^  he  cannot  give  iriducffori  to  his  fuccieflR>ir,' 
as  every  clergyman  who  inducts  another  into  a  benefice,  tnufl  himlelf  bft  * 
i^not  an  incumbent,  at  the  leaft  a  licenfed  curate.  ■  "* 

We  hope  to  ha^^e  now  fatisHed  Mr.  Marfli :  here  we  dofeoer  eo»ei& 
pondence.  '    ;  ...  !  •    •' 

M.  A.*s  offer  is  thankfully  accepted.  ^  •  ^  *  ^  .  .    V 

>0>  is  requefied  to-be  explicit;  as  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  iimi^riland 

the  particufer  object  8f  his  expoftulation;  '  ■   '  ;   *  .:    :\ 
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Hasc  ait,  acJuvENSM  fad^a  ad  Mavortia  flammat;  ,^ 

Ingenio  motusavidus,  fideique  finifter 

Isfuit;  exiuperans  astu ;  Ibd  devius  aeqiii. 

Armato  nullus  Divum  pudor ;  improba  virtue, 

£t  pads  defpedlus  honos :  penitufque  meduliis 

Sanguinis  humani  fiagrat  fitis;  his  fuper,  aevi 

iFlore  virens.  Sil,  IfAL.  1  Lib.  55. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

jt  Defcripthn  of  Latium,  or  La  Catnpagna  di  Roma.  tFith  Etchings  iy 
the  Author.  410.  Pp.  268.  il.  lis.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 
London. 

WHILE  Rome  was  niiftfefs  qf  the  world,  that  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory which  forrtis  the  fubjeft  of  the  intereftinor  volume  be- 
fore us,  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants.    Its  delightful  climate,  i\\ 
common  with  the  greater  portion  of  Italy,  fruitful  foil,  and  proximity 
to  the  capital,  pircfentecl   to  the  rich  and  powerful  every  inducement^ 
which  they  could  defire,  to  retire  to  it,  either  dfter  the  bufy  turmoil 
of  political  contention,  or  the  fatigues  of  war.     The  villas  both  of  ib 
generals,  and  of  the  illuftrious  leaders  o£its  councils,  exhibited  a  fcene 
of  giandeur,  which   puts  to  filence  the  noife  of  modern  art;  and  fuf- 
niflies  an  awful  retrofpedion  to  thofe,  who  contemplate  the  downfall 
of  communfties.     Thofe  iplendid  edifices,  which  once  delighted  the 
eye^,  and  beneath  whofe  roofs  was  contained  a  fellowihip  of  the  truly 
great,  are  now  a  "pile  of  fplehdid  ruins."     Barbarian  rage  began  tHe 
dilapidation,  and  monkiOi  tyranny,  through  a  long  fuccemon  of  ages, 
has  nearly  coniplet^d  the  work.     That  terreftrjal  paradife,  the  meri*-     ' 
dian  of  vvfaofe  happinefs  has  long  fince  paft,  offers  to  the  eye  of  thft 
inquifitive  traveller  few  other  manuments  of  its  ancient  fplendouf, 
than  the  *•  broken  column*'  and  the  **toiib  of  departed  greatncfs." 

Having  indulged  Ourfelves  in  thefe  preliminary  TefltAions,  we  prd- 
ceed  to  offer  our  unbiaifed  opinion  of  the  work,  which  has  (Elicited 
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them.  And,  that  laudable  curiofity  inav  be  gratij^e^,.  cqncernhig  the 
atith^r^  t*»e  tirt^e-IJtfmlfBon  td'mtrttlori  that  it  ii  the  uodqrftood  pro- 
^uiftioii  dfra!-Udy;  who  has  already  dHlinguiftied  herfelf,  and  defervcdly 
acquired]  A  High  name,  by  the  two  inimitable  performances  of  **  Marcus^ 
Armrmill'*' land  **  DlA^rbus,*'  the  latter  of  which,  is  a  fequel  to  the 
,  celebrated' *^Raffcla$''  of  Johnfon'j  and  is  by  no*  means  'jinwbrthy  of 
its  great  precurfor.  . 

The  voluitie  i§  dedicated  toour  heioveS  queen  j  and^  is  truly  worthy 
of  her  rxiyal  patronage  and  acceptance. 
/      The  comfnencemcnt  of  the  defcriptioa  contains  an  account  of  the 
fitudtion  and  climate  of  Lajtiuni)  the  fidelity  of  which  correfpond^ 
-with  every  ihforinarion  6n  the  fubjeft  which  we  have  confulted. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  hlftorical  (nonuments  of  Latium^  andt 
lt»  firft  inhabitants,  who  arc  reported  to  have  been  the  ancient  Sica- 
nians.  By  whom  thefe  people  were  either  expelled  or  fubdued  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Whether  by  one  of  thofe  numerous  cc4onie^ 
which  the  enterprifing  Greeks  fent  to  people  diftant  countries^  or  by 
a  remnant  of  the  race  of  Priam/  cannot  now  b^  afcertatoed*  The 
different  tlauoiis  of  Latium,  were  probably  compofed  of  both  Greelcs 
>nd  Trojans  ;^  who  alike  aniqgated  by  the  fpirit  of  enterprize,  and  at 
firft  by  that  of  mutuat  forbearance,  would  moft  Trkely,  when  feeking 
a  new  refidence,  fettle  in  a  country  fo  contiguous  to  their  own,  and 
whofc  delightful  climate  fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Tfoad  and 
Greece. 

Oxir  amiahle  author  tells  us,  that  "  Jujpiteif  being  confidered  as  the 
fupreroe  divinity,  and  Apollo  as  the  god  of  prophefy  and  medicine,  it 
was  natural  that  the  chiefs  of  the  firft  fettlers  (hould  fxx  the  place  of 
Itheir  refidencc  apparently  in  obedience  to, the  diSatesof  thyefc  twa 
deities.  -  As  ^  prophet,  Apollo  could  forefee  the  events  of  peace  and 
war  ;  and  asa  phyfician  and  naturalift,  he  could  Judge  of  the  fa^ubt(ity 
^©f  the  air  and  foil,  and  could  point  out  the  fpot  beft  adapted  for  the 
4weiling$  of  thofe  to  whom  he  granted  his  proteflion." 

We.pre/Vjmcthao^he  author  in  the  paflage  now  cited,  has  only  re- 
corded to  us  the  fabulous  legend  of  poecs  and  hiftor.ians.  The  antece- 
dent experience  of  the  firft. ^olpnifts,  aided  by  that  inftiiift  which  is- 
common  to  the  fpecies,  would  naturally  dijedt  them  to  the  moft  conv- 
mcxjious  fituation,,and  without  the  guidance  of  preternatural  aid.  By 
afferting  confidently  on  the  authority  of  otheis,  without  an  examina- 
.  lion  of  its  coincidence  with  triath,  many  a  writer  has  been  betrayed  into 
therooft  evident  incongruities.  Jornades  very  gravely  informs  us,  that 
ithe  Huns  were  the  ofl'springs  of  deyils  and  wiiches,^  whom  the  Goths- 
bad  driven  to  the  deferts  of  Scyihia.  '  But  were  we  difpofed  to  writQ 
the  hiftory  of  the  Huns,  we  fliould  hardly  refer  to  Jornades  as  an  au** 
thority  ;  or  to  Diodorus  Siculus  for  any  account  of  the  original  inha-» 
bitentsof  the  ifland  of  "  Taproh^tije/'  (mc-dem  Ceylon),  whom  he 
^  Jefcribes  as  having  two  tcMigue*,  and  being  able  tp  converfe  with  two 
jperfons  at  once,  on  fabjedls  totally  different,,  without  confjjfionj  or.the 
ieaft  cmbarraffment ! ! ! 
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,pft  AfjfubJe^S  of  conjeftnral  CTftlciw^  jj^e  firft  liih^- 

btiahts  of  Latiurri,  the  author  ha^  c^idcntW  eyix3Lce4  very  e)^tjenr)ve 

ri&^dmg^^and  although  her  refearclies  on  this  head  do  ac^t  lead  our 

curiofi'fy  to  reft  on  any  <;ertpin  data,  yet  we  cannot'  but  cpmtnend  b?r 

ifiduHrjf^in  producing  fuch  an  afTemblage  of  claffical  au^ority^ 

That  part  of  the  volume  to  which  we  have  juit  referred^  contains  ft 
minute  ftatement  of  the  attention  which  thcjtncient  Romans  paid  to 
theconftru^^ion  of  public  roads,  aquedu£lS|  and  buil<^ings^  ^nd  def* 
cribcs  with  equal  cleafnefs  the  complete  arrangement  of  ihejr  don^i^ftic 
cecononav,  the  whole  of  which  ia  written,  with  a  minute  and  faithful 
attention  to  particulars,  which  far  pxceed  the  limits  of  Qur  **  Review" 
to  enumerate.  .•       •  ^ 

From  thefe  early  times  we  are  brought  down  to  the  happieft  aera.of 
thekepublic,  in  deltribing  which  the  author  is  equally  felicitious. 


.^i** 


"Hdt  the  perwid  at  which  the  "Campagn^i"  muft  have  been  mo/l  truly 
inlerefiin^  was  whim  a  Cato«  a  Varro,  and  others,  not  lef)?  diflinj^uiOied  for 
their  love  of  agructtUtire  than  for  their  military  and  political  talents,  inha- 
bited niQpI^.bui  Qomn^odious  dwellings  rendering  the  country  around  them 
ferljle*  and  it^  peafanl^  induftrious:  under^^their  protedlingcare,  apd  in  con« 
iequence  of  thetr^  beneficial  infiitations  and  exertions,  the  Latian  fields 
aiTuroed  that  cheerful  afpeiSt  which  the  bentgua4)t  climate  of  Italy  fo  natu*- 
rally  pronu>te9 ;  the  health  and  morals  of  their  domeliics  formed  a  principal 
object  of  their  attention:  and  a  contented  mind,  amidfl  the  placid  enjoy-* 
ments  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  vyas  at  once  the  refult  and  the  x«eward  0/  their 
ruriiroccupations.  .       ,         • 

**  With  what  eloquence  if  fuch  a  life  defcribed  by  Cicero,  and  with  h6vr 
much  energy  does  he  rectmimend  the  lludy  of  agriculture !  This  liudy  in- 
deed appears  to  have  found  favour  with  the  Romans  moft  celebrated  for 
tbeir  genius  and. acquirements.  They  were  not  ungrateful  for  the  happi- 
Dcfs'they  enjoyed; in  the  polfeflion  of  a  country  fo  pecftliariy  favoured  by 
Pipvidence;  and  the  treatifes  whidi  ihey  have  lef^  us  on  -this  interefiirtg 
fubje6l  are  no  left  ntodeU  of  purity  of  diction  and  elegance  of  %le,  than 
faithfoi  memorials  of  the  (tate  of  cultivation  and  loctil  adx'antages  of  theie 
fiill  lovely  fcenes." 

Upon  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  the  ancient 
Byzantium,  Lntium  was  dpomed  to  experience  a  melancholy  li-everfe 
of  fortune,  frtrni  which  Hie  did  not  recover  for  feveral  ages.  But 
titiekr  the  reign  of  Theodoric  our  author  tells  us  that  the  drooping 
Ipfrits  of  the  Romans  beg^n  to  revive,  that  agriculture  was  encouraged, 
^ff  that  the  Goih<,  ^\\o  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  magnanimous 
t)Tihce,  affifted  the  irihabh'ants.in  the  cuttivation  of  their  fields  and  th(? 
i^*eftaHiftiment  of  their  edifices.  This  information  is  given  on  the 
feerriing' authority  of  Cafliodorus,  a  Roman,  and  niinifter  of  Xheo-» 
doric.  -Btit  it  is  eafier  to  demolifh  than  torepair.  Whatever  might 
hive  been  Theodoric's  intentions,  the  wofk  was  too  mighty  for  hjti 
genius.  Muratori  jells  us  *'  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  conlVderable 
part  of  Ita-ly  was  covered  with  large  forefts  and  lakes  of  irpmenfe  ex- 
tent.    He  enters  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  theTituation  and 
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limtlt  of  leveralQf  tbefe;  and  proves,  by  the  mofi  pvtbeatic  ^(Vfci^'^E^ 
that  great  trails  Qf  territory,  in  M  the  different  pfo^vince^  H)  Jtaiy^ 
wfcre  either  ovjer-run  with  wood,  orJaid  under  watEr/',*    Tbe.UboiuiS 
of  tV  Gothic  king,  thefo^  tnuft  have  had  but  a  ihort  livjed  exifteisce. . 
The  pHftufe  which  is  drawn  in  that  part  of  the  volume,  which  it 
,  now  und^r  notice,  of  the  prefent  ftale  of  the  "Campagna,"  ispleaiibg, 
^  and  reprefen^^  the  amufements  and  manners  of  the  modern  Italians 
in  the  mpft  lively  colours.     But  the  defcriptions  are  certainly  too  ^e- 
WcraK     A  little, more  attention  to,  individual  nature  would  have  added 
a^confideir^ljiie  intcreft  lo  the  wprk».    If  we  may  be  allowed  to^offer  .a 
conjeiSturet  we  think  that  the  i^uthor's,  flay  in.  the  Campagna  w,3S-too 
ihort  for  the  acquirement  of  thofe  particulars  which  relate  to  humi?Ie 
life.     To  vjc^jv  palaces,  and  whole  groupes  of  Italian  nobility,  re- 
quired only  the  eafy  (eclHiJpn  of  a  travellmg  carnage;  or,  a  diilaiit. 
bitd's-eye  Vicn^^  from  a  caftle  or  au  eminence.  > 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  apportioned  to  the  defcriptbn'^ 
th<  various  towns,  particular  edifices  and  remains  of  antiquiiy,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Rome;  to  enumerate  which  would  be  tedious 
and  unnecefTary.  We  (hall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  occafidinal 
jremai^ks  and  fejcdlion;  and  finally  offer  our  opinion  of  its  merits  ind 
defects,    7  . 

In  a  defcription  of  "  Caftel  Gando|fo,"  the  foHowing  anecdote  of 
Lambertini  will  fliow  a  trait' in  the  charadcr  of  a  fucccflbr  of  Si. 
Peter* 

"  In  a  loiig  gallery  ornamented  with  landfcapes  in  frcfco,  Ghezzi  hat 
introduced  figures  of  hermits  and  peafants  re|pmbling  drffifsreiit  prelaie«^of 
the  court  of  Benedi6l  the  XlVth^ :  this  pope,  who  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
learning  as  well  <as  a  good  fovereign,  delighted  in  caricatures^  and  having 
beard  that  Ghejusi  had  drawn  in  that  manner  the  pri^ipal  perfunagesat 
Rome,  defi red  to  f^Q  him  aijd  his  Iketch  book.  The  paiater  obeyed  very 
vd willingly /^<{>  amoDgfl;  theireli,  Jie  had  not  fpared  his  holinefs.  The  pope» 
boweverj^  was  DOt  le(s  amufed  with  his  own  portrait  than  with  thofe  of, hi.? 
iubjeds,  apd  kept  the  boqk,,  paying  Giiezzi  very  liberally  for  it,  an^  fre- 
^quenlly  afterwards  employing  him. 

'*  Lambeftini,  in  poireSion  of  the  book,  would  often  (liew  th^  cardinals 
and.  prelates  th^'ir  refemblances;  and  if  he  perceived  they  were  offepded, 
be  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  exhibiting  his  own  caricature,  comforted 
tbeni'VvitU  the  alFurance,  that  they  were  not  worfe  treated  than  himfelf.  It 
was  to  pleale  him,  that  Ghezzi  painted  thefe  figures  in  the  gallery:  they 
are  not  e)C9ggeraled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  difgoding,  and  are  rather 
humourous  reprefentations  of  (he^  different  purfuits  in  which  he  iuppqf^s 
the  prelates  to  be  engaged,  tiian  dijlofted  likeneljes  of  Iheir  perfo^is  and 
ieatures***  •        ,  .  ,;     *  ,.V,.v,f. 

We  fee  that  popes  can  fometimes  be  rtierry,  and  inaitate^the^a^- 
ries  of /tf//iA/f  men.  *  In  the. account  which  is  given  us, of  *5.Gal9W>/' 
a  monafteryof  Florentines  of  the  order  of  FaU(^nho/a^xi\e  tiadtti^al  '^ 
origin  of  the  .monaftery  is  cjiirious^  jv 

^' Robertlbn's  Proof*,  &G*  Charles  Vl  '      ^     \ 
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.   ^'  The  founder  of  this  momifiery  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  woHd, 
«iftifeid  hy  its  {)lehfui'es,  i^nd  refentlful  cifl  its  •^jurieii.     Hu  brother  was  af* 
Ikffihuted^  a»d  het^folved  to  avenge  his  deathbydefltoyi^  bis 'murderer: 
«fii»f^mudi  'fruiflen$..iib3fch  heat  leolgih  .toelvbiflo  anaCQu^^^i^pt^  t>ut  vvas 
fo  ffiBcibI}[  itruck  with  bis  penitence  ai}d  de^vout  pceparatioyp  fpr  bis  impend- 
ing 6tej,  tii^t  ,h€^  ckafjged  his  purpofe  a^id  forgav^  bin^«    ^Sppu  after 'this 
Joe^iflg  he  entered'a  church,  and  thought,  be  faw  the  cjrucifix.  nod  at  him 
h  6gn  of  appj:obatiori  j  which  made  To  powerful  an  impreffio/i  oh'^hjrrj^  that 
ie  betook' hi mielf  to  a*  religious  life  and  became  a  faint.     This  rtory,  ridi- 
culous as  it  may  appeal;  to  many,  who  have  the  good  fortune  not  lo  be  hur- 
ried awav  by  the  gufts  of  palHon,  is  charadferiftic  of  th^  Ittifian  dHppfition^ 
endowecf  with  lively  imaginations , and  acute  feelings/ the  inhabitants  of  thin 
coliiitry  muft  be  impelled  by  foniething  more  than  cool  reaibriing;  to  defift 
from  ahy  purpofe  which  has  taken.  Ihorig  hold  of  their  minds;  and  .they 
who  would  deprive  them  of  their  religious  belief,  or  lelfen  their  obedience  ^ 
to  the  Churcl>  within  the  pale  of  which  tbey  were  born,  woolc^expofe  them 
unarmed  to  evei^y  danger  attendant  on  ardent  tempers^  and  fopn  ^nd  caufe 
Ibemfelves  to  repent  the  experiment." 

'  f^Oftia  and  Port6,"  which  in  carl jr  times  were  towns  of  confid^r*' 
able  eminence,  remarkable  for  their  commerce  and  wealthy  are  now 
the  mere  ihadows  of  their  former  opulence.  .        '     ^ 

"  It  is  impoflible  to  vifit  this  fpot  without  refleding  on  the  magnificence 
,of  the  ancient  port  of  Claudius,  and  compaiing  with  it  the  melancholy  and 
defolate  fiate  in  which  this  part  of  ih^  coaft  now  appears.  On  the  reverfe 
of  a  m^dal  of  Nero,  wip  lee  it  reprefented  with  the  fplendid  buildings  winch 
furrounded  it;  and  we  read  dtefcriptions  of  it  in  hrflory,  which  fcarcelyaHow 
us  to.  think  the  poet  exaggerated,vwhen  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  vyojk  apparently 
'mere  .than  mortdil ; 

•  •  ^  »  At  lafl'within  the  mighty  mole  flie  get*  -  •'  ' 
-  *  *  Our  Tyrrhene  Phiros,  that  the  mid  <ea  meetg*  •; 
f«  t^4»   I'i    »•,    With  Its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind^ 

A  wiDrk  lo  wonderouft  Natpre  ne'er  deiigncd.'  ; 

Dryden's  Juvenal,  Sat.  XII.  Vcr.  75. 

f*.  All  is  now  changed,  and  from  this  truly  diflreffing  fcene*  the  British 
travifeller  will  natural!)'  turn  his  thoughts  with  exultation  to  his  native  coun- 
try, which,  at  (he  time  when  Oftia  flouriftied  in  wealth  and  a61fyiiy^  could 
boaft  of  as  little  naval  gK)r)  as  that  of  modern  Roine.    Yet  let  him  remem- 
;ber  that  triumphant  fleets,  and  vidtorious  armies,  were  often  Irailed  by  the 
.once  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  celebrated  coaft,  who,  Vhrle  they  wie!- 
. corned  their  returning  defenders,  never  perhaps  anticipated  the  revfcrfe  of 
/ortune,  of  which  it  now  affords  fo  ftriking  an  example:  let  flitn  therefore 
wKfle  reflecting  on  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  ViplfliludcS  of  human 
affairs,  forbear  to  defplfe  a  people  once  our  mailers,  but  untie  his  prayers  ' 
arid  efforts  for  the  continuation  of  that  energy,  and  thofe'ad vantages  which 
-difiinguith  the   ifland  of  Great  Britain,  and    fecure  her  independence^ 
•wlaleiHey  render  hi^r  the  miilrefa:  of  the  leas."  •    

S4ch  is  the  rfeff^vSlion  of  every  firltifli'  traveller,  poffeflid  of  thofc 
patriotic  feelings VBrhich  here  feem  to  4iave  animated  theiutlior.  And, 
we  truft,  that  while  England  maintains  her  pfeferrt  glorious  conftitu- 
tloii,  the  ci>vy  of  furxounding  nations,  and  prcfcrves  her  proud  f^ipe* 
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riqrity,©!!  the  ocean,  all  her' energies  will  iopg  coirtinue  tifiimp^lir- 
cdj'ahd'  rio^  diftant  age  beh'bld  a  fimilar  fate  await  her  id  xkAttSi 
"Oftia',*'or  ^« Porto."  •        '  ^*     '" 

**  Anuj>niv'*<»the  name  of' which  is  fo  familiar  to  cverv  ctaffic  rea- 
dcr,  occupies  a  commendable  portion  of  the  author's  learning  artd 
^biiities.  I,i;  is  the  biriW  place  of  many  orators,  ftatefmea,  sind  gene- 
raU;  and  hos  now, dwindled  into  infignificance. 

"  Velletri/'  is  I'emarkablfc  fof  the  mufeum  of  Marqiws  Borgia,  which 
is  much  refortcd  to  by  ihofe  who  ftudy  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and 
Etrufcan  labour  and  iogenuity.     Befides  which— 

*'  There  are  many  hundred  Egyptian  figures,  or  oilier, pieces  of  fculpUvre 
of  that  country,  in  marble,  bronze,  lead,  ivory,  wood,  and  the  compofition 
called  by  the  Italians  "paft^:"^  am^ngft  thefe  is  one  with  a  terappralry  heacf,  • 
to  be  put  on  or  taken  off  ac^ordifig  to  the  day  allotted  for  the  celebration 
of  any  particular  feftiva4;  ian  economical  mode  of  worfliip  \<'hich  was  pro- 
bably not  uncommon ':  it  refembles  the  cuftom  of  modern '  Italy,  ivhich, 
when  a  new  pope  i?  made,  places  his  head  on  the  (houlders  of  the  former 
pope's  portrait,  as  the  ancients  alfo  did  by  the  ftatu-es  of  their  etnperors. 
This  .moveable  head  is  that' of  a  cat.     <  -    ^ 

.  ^'  Another  iaterefting  objed  of  curiofity  is  a  large  ftone  (arcophagns. 
With  hieroglyphics  within,  and  ancient  Egyptian  charifiers  without.  .It 
'was  brought  from  Cairo,  and  has  excited  many  widies  to  explain  the  cha- 
^  rafler?.  Perhaps  if  this  infcription  were  compared  with  \hat  laken  from 
the  French  at  Alexandria  and  brought,  to  England,  they  might  be  ftjund  to 
be  the  fame  charadlers," 

The. author  has  alfo  perpetuated  the  labours  of  Pjils  VI.  who»  at  % 
grea.t  expencci  and  with  a  tiuly  paternat  regard  to  the  health  and  hap* 
pinefe  of  his  fvtbje&Sj  caufed  a  great  portion  of  the  Pontine  Marihes 
to  be  draizied  a^id  converted  tQ  the  ufes  of  life.  The. portrait  which 
file  has  drawn  of  himwill  beft  exemplify  his  chara£bep» 

*'  The,  many  great  qualities  of  Pius  the  Vlth.  cannot  peridi  in  oblivion'; 
nis  hofpitality  to  travellers  of  every  nation,  and  his  attention  to  Britifli*  tra- 
vellers in  particular,  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  Adverlity  prov.ed  that 
he  pbflefled  yet  nobler  virtues :  his  uncommon  magnanimity  andi*ejlignatipn 
under  trials  which  might  appal  the  bravefl,  and  his  dignified  cont,empt  of 
inenaces  and  infults  of  the  moft  barbarous  nature,  can  with  difficulty  be 
.effaced  (rom  the  annals  ofhiftory.  Yet  ftiould  all  this  be  unknown  to  pof- 
terity,  ftUJ  would  the  namp  of  Brafchi  be  revered  as  the  munificent  lover  of 
the  aris,  in  the  noble  eredlioii  of  Ihe  Vatican  mufeum ;  and  as  the  benefactor 
of  his  futjedls,  and  of  the  public  at  Urge,  in  reftoring  fo  coniidcrabJe  a  tradt 
of  country  to  cultivation  and  falubrity." 

f  I  .if.* 

,  ,  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a-man,  whofe  private. life  W9^  fcx^ 
emplary^  and  whofe  public  fuffcrings,  infli<Slcd  by  a  laiwlefp-'bandHti^ 
.muft  be  viewed  by  cve;ry  feeling  mind  with  deep  tegrer,.is  a  prw£*of  * 
the  authoi'S  fenfibility  and  difintereflednefs,  ^       ,.     ,:    ,'\\ 

' .'"  Villa  of  Quintilius  Vaius/*     The  defcriptton  pf  wbicb  funuibes 
a  fuperftitioug  legend  in  perfedl  ynifon  with  thouf^ds  of  a  fiqailar 
.       .  •  '    .  .         laigort. 
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itnpprt,  ;w1iich  are  beJieved  by  the  adherents  of  th;B^Rom!&  (aUh. 
Oiruat  illud  male  fariumj^maU  retentum^  male  giftum  imperiup.  .     . 

f  **  iftie  p^fehts  of  Tivoli  relafe,  that  a  young  fliepherdeT*  keeping*  her 
^Hockiai  tii«  vicihiiy  of  this  place^  heard  herlejf  ealled  from  one  of  Ibe  grot- 
|0Q»,  and  .fbund-^tbat  the  voice  proceeded  from  a  paitiUng; of  the^  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  wall,  (of  which  there  are  feveral  executed  in. the  lower  ages,) 
and  that  it  coinjp9£Hided  her  to  go  l!o  Tivoli,  aixl  inforas  the  biQiop  that  (he, 
ibe  Madonna,  was  weary  of  living  in  this  ^rotto^  and  dcfi/ed  Ibat  a  church  ^ 
might  be  built  for  her  on  tlie  hill.  ,  • 
"  The  girl,  jt  fecms,  after  ibrpe  heOtation,  obeyed ;  and,  with  the.'affift- 

-**nce  of  her  patronefs,  crolfed  tbe  water  without  wetting  hej-  fe^l,  arrived  at 
liie  bifhop^s  palace,  and  delivered  her  meifagcf.     He  cheerfully  coniplied 

iwith'the  inJ4iA6)r}on,.and  the 'church  -  was  foon  erected.     Two  hermits  Hill  do 

"^ty  het%^on  Sunday!  and. other  feflivals,  during  the  nine  months  in  which 
4he  picture  of  Uie  Madonna  makes  it  her  rcfidence ;  but  the  pafl'es  Mfirch, 

•April,  and  May,  at  Tivoli  j  after  which  time,  if  (be  were  not  brought  back 
to  Qiiintiliolo,  the  peafants  alFert  andbelieve  that  (lie  wOuid  find  her  way 
alone,  but  indignant." 

Towards  the  clofc  of  the  volume  we  hafve  a  juft  parallel  between 
the  Roman  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  atid  their  amiable,  btit  lefs 
^•powerful  dcfcchdants.  >    "       ^  '  . 


r    - 


*'  The  revenues  of  thefe  (Romo^n  Barons)  are  employed,  not  in  feditipqs 
<)r  revengeful  expeditions,  bj^t  in  the  protection  and  enco,ur^enaent  of  ar- 
tifls  and  men  of  letters,  and  iii  the  maintenance  of  numerous  doroeilic^^ 
who,  when  age  renders  them  inciapable  of  forving,  are  allowed  to  repofe 
beneath  their  hofpitable  roofs,  while  the   infants  are  edUcatfcd  under  their 
'aufp?<?^«,  ^fkl  at  fhfeir  eitpence.    We  fee  fchools  -and  colleges  endowied, 
*ind  iiipported^y  themi  a"d  ftrangers  received  at  their  hoafes  «vith<f|:^- 
dour  and  courtefy ;  yet  we  know  that  Ihey  have  lod  aUpolitical  ii^fluence^  ^ 
that  their  rsink.  i,s  become  merely,  nomina^^  ai>d  their  najiiea. fcaccely'  roeitt->^ 
^lioned  beyond  the  limi^ts  of  their  ownr  country.     Whutmuft  we  condiid^- 
fron>  the *com pari fbn?     Shall  we  not  fa^  that  activity,  whetber  emploj^^. 
'for  good  or  evil  purpofes,  if  united  with  rank,  wealth  and  talents,  wijl 
,  .  always  command*  refped,  and  enfure  celebrity  j— -— and  that,  if  nations  or 
IndividoHls  fuflfer  Ihenj (elves  to  lofe  that  energy  which  dignifies  extlicnCe, 
their  other'  \^irtDes  will  make  no'  impreffion  on   mankind,  and  they  will  ., 
"jeilher  be  neglected  or  opprefTed  by  thofe  who  once  trembled  before  them? 
r  The  condua  of  the  world,  in  this  refpecft^is  perhaps  unjuil,  but  it  is  iin- 
"*i?h^ngeaf>lef;' how  necedary,  therefore,  tbat  the  temerity   of  dari«g  and 
'''rfeffl^rs^^'*guilt  tlioold  cotfflanfly  be  oppofed  by  the  unceafing  exfertiorts  of 
^iaiarve  Virtue  I"  v '  "    ^ 

The  latter  part  of  this  extraft  contains  a  reflexion  wMch^  0;iou!^ 

'?%^ 'jdef  ply  1?fe  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  thofe    in  wbofe  hands  the 

'•^Xmrighty  Dirpofdr  of  event$  has  entrufted   the   affairs  of  ri^tionsj. 

^H38  the  cfifferentTovereigns  of  Europe^  at  the  c6nan)encement  of  the 

Frenc{i  Jljeyoliition,  united  in  a  glorious  Jbond   of  unanitnity,  an.d 

"^^l^niJoycifftK^  energies  with,  which  they 'were  entrufted  to  ftem  the 


ntcff'inhiivation,  and  fupprcff  the  inadnefs  of  unprovoked  re- 
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bcllioft^  EVillDpe  wight'  now.haye  rafted  in  peace.  ^Iid'  traijqiifllLtx. 
Had  the  modern  Roman  nobility  but  imitated  the  better  part  of  the 
ehar^dtcr  of  their  anceftors,  evqn  of  the  fifteenth  centurvj^and,  on  the 

f)roJpe<^  6f  coiSimott  danger,  had  united  in  a'  cominuiv- clame,  th;p\ 
awlefs  bands  of  French  aflaffihs^  which  delifged  Vhe  Roman  flatus, 
inf^ead  of  eafy  fnglbrious  viflory.  Would  havfe  drawn  lipori  themfelves 
^ihat  defeat  and  ruin,  which  are  the  j,uft  requital  of  criminal  aggref- 

There  certainly  is  no  greater  pleafurc  in  the  whole  province  of 
our  literary  duty  than  to  beftovv  liberal  praife  where  commendation  is 
due:  while  it  ftimulates  the  ardent  mind  to  a  farther  exertion  of  iH 
-powers,  we  tra'ftj-that  ic  is  a  humble  mean  alfo  of  direftingthe  |^i- 
nerality  of  readers  to  thofe  fources  of  iriformation,' which  delight  tTte 
fancy,  amend  the  heart  arid  improve  the  underftanding.  That  the 
author  of  **  Latfum"  has  our  warmed  thanks  it  would^b^^^  dcrfelitSiort 
of  our  duty  to  fupprefs  or  deny.  The  work  which  has  thus  exadled 
OUT  tribute  of  approbation,  potfeffcs  the  moft  indubitable  teftinrjoxiy  of 
being  di6kat?d  by  an  elegant  and  chaftened  mind  ;  in  which  the  moft 
fcrupulous  regard  hja^  been  paid  to  decorum  of  fcnt^ment^  and  the  pria-.- 
cciplcs  of  virtue ;  through  every  page  of  it  the  author  has  left  the 
traces  of  her  familiar  Acquaintance  with  books  of  various  efuditi-on  5 
and  has  fhewn  a  happy  facility  of  improving  her  materials,  equally 
demonftrative  of  her  tafte  and  judgment.     We   have   fcarcely  ever 

fieruled  a  performance^  from  a  female  jpen,  in  which  abounds  fb 
arg^!a  portion. of  learning  uhited  with  comtpenfurape  ability  to  dif- 
..play  ijt.  And  we  confidently  alfert  that  it' will  prove  well  wprthy  thp 
;fittentiQn:of  theclaffic  reader,  and  equally  acceptable  to  the  lpv«r^;Qf 
.^c  finejiirts*,    .  .  ,.  .. 

^ «  Befofie  we  clofe  thnsi  article  w^  cannot  but  mention  our  lat  is  faction  a£ 
-the  art  which 'the  author  has  evinced  in  the-defign  andei^eciittdn'oftfeye 
•vark>usr  deftriptivc  etchings  which  accompany  the.  voliom©  {•  they  are 
J!ftand!?hg^m6nun»ents  both  6f  her  fkill  and  tafte,  and  w6uld 'do  b<yiYoar 
^to'-'thc  abifities  6f  the  moft  experienced  artift. 

We  have  thus  defcribedahe  prominent  features  of  this  ihtereftirtg 

land  va^^uable  work  :  but  in  I'etiring  from  fo  pleafing  a  patt  6f  bur 

duty  we  fhould  riot  aq quit  ourf elves  to  the  author  and  the  public  were 

iKe.  to  omit.  mci;itipping  vyhat  we  conceive  to  be  its  jmperfefl:i9,n,s  » 

and  tbefd  are,  a  frequent  omii]ion  of  the  relative  pronouns,  where  ttvp. 

in/^rtion  of  thejp,  would  render  /the  ftyletnuch  more  fuitahle  tp  ^h^ 

dignity  of  the  fubje6t ;  and  a  want  of  judicious  attentio^n  intb^arT* 

.rangement  of  the  fenterjces.      We  fliould.have  been  better  ple^feif 

wiih  the  au*th'or,  and  hifere  we  repeat  an  objedion  which  we  have  *li4 

ready  anticipated,  had  her  defcriptibns  been  lefs  general  ;  and  m^ 

"willingly  'ftould  we  have  accompanied  her  to  the  hut  of  the  Itaji^^ 

peafants,  to  be  informed  of   their domeftic  fociety, 'antf'fodh.ebtji'^f.* 

por.ding  information  as  comes  home  to  the  bofortas,  i^'tiiittD  thi-'fiSl' 

jinefs,  of  men  :  but  thefe  are  flight  impetfeflians  miiJ^*  (ai%ij^  4. 

jnafs  of  fpperior  c;i:epllencip.  •     '      '       .  -    '     '  "    '  '   r'*..- 

*         •       ^  *    '  ^  Mrs, 


'     '      •    '    ;''     /    (Concluded  from  P:()i\)    •  •^^•'-•^    :  • 

A"tTpTH]E,|L,part  of  Mr'.  Lancaftcr!^  or4g}nal  plaixTs^the^^iftTifHi* 
.  Jipn  of  houQurs  afid.reward^^  among iuch  Q^ Mi  j[IpHo|^'^^ias'con* 
duel  tbemfelvqs  jwith  jdiilinguifhed, propriety.,  i\t  all  p*ir .pij^blic  /choqU, 
particular  diligence  i^i  ftudy,  it  is  wi?ll  Icjipvyn,  is  djee|ived  a^oply  rj?r 
warded  by  moving  the  boy,  wl^o  diftinguiflies  himferf  above,  his  fc- 
ijiior%-%f^nd  by  the  praife  of  hb  mafter  tor  afliduity.  The.  boy  feds 
lUfficiently  flattered  by  this  matk  of  diftin^lion,  andrequires  no  other 
jlimulus  to  exertion.  But  this  would  not  fatisfy,  it  feems>  the  extraor- 
dinary pupils  of  Mr.  Lancafter,  who  muft,  as  well  as  their  mafter,  differ 
iiom  all  others.  They  muft,  therefore,  have  honorary  marks  of  dif" 
t/w^'fffj.forfooth  i  and  thefe,  to  increafe  the  wonder,  were  devifcd 
2x^  are.  .bef(owe4  by  a  ^aker!  J  !  But  lejt  this  friend Sp^dk  for  him- 
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'  ^  'Avid^her  melliHdi"'fdyS'he,  "  of  encouraging  deferving  'yoafth>  who 
dlilfilgui^  Chem^elves  by  ^hdir  attention   to  Itudy,  h  eqiitally  h^iourable* 
but  id'9(1C3CpeniTv«w    yl   ^^^  <s^^^li^^>  in  my  inHitutioni    an    0BDe<it 
•OF  MZKiT^T^Ev^ry  Qiember  of  this  order  is  di(liiigui(hed   hy^  a  iilver 
xne^al*  fujj^ended  frpi9  his.neok^by  a  plajted  ch^in«  ,  bio  bays.are  s^dmitted 
to,  Ihj^p^dec  but  thofe  who  dift^iguifli  themielvjEjs  by  proficiTenoryr  in  their 
own.ftudi^,  or  in  th^  improy^ient  of  others,  and  for  tJK,ir  endeavours  to 
check  vic^, — -It  is  certainly  ^a  diftinclion  founded   upon  the  principle  of 
•©^y/Jf/y.-^Tnaconimunity,  tlidfe  who,  from  the  nobler  motives  that  anima4e 
the  human  mind,  render  important  fervices  to  the  nation  to  which 'they  bc» 
long  are  its  noises;  arid  it  is  irapolfibfe  that  fuc|i>.a  man  ihOold  not  inherit 
Ins  f^ither's  diilinclton,    if  his  own  condu6l  doi^s  not  difgrace  it;     It  is 
morally  impoflible,  that  the  fpiendour  of  options  which  are  of  ireal  benefit 
4o<  ibciety,  or  of  another  dafs  of  adionf,-:  vvMohr>»i0  ofr  no  real  good  to, 
-buionly.daazie,^  raaid^iad,  jkould  fiotUi^e4.  a  *kind  of  fa^ie  ltfHre4>vdr  \hh 
defcendants  of  fuch  diilinguiihed  men.^    I  Believe  (his  is  t{)fi  original  prin- 
ciple of  tr^e.  and  hereditary  nobility.     Heredit^-icy  nobility  cannot  poilibly 
'  exift  in  /chools;  but  it  may  in  f lie  first  instance.  Jn  every  calc  the  diltin6lions 
that  Bxift  in  civil  fociety  at  large  are  only  civil  diflinflions,  that  imply  the 
polletlbrs  have  rendered  a  real  fervice  to  the  ftate.     Nobility  mgy'poflibly 
be  abufedy  as  other  inftitutiohs' are;  but  I  think  it  myfelf  one  of  the  nioift 
beneficial  diftinclions  that  ever  exiiled  in  focjVty  at  lar^e.     A  dijlindion 
that 'has  exiffed,  and  willexift  in  all  focieties,  bfecaufe  H  is  natuted.     Thte 
titles  Svhic^  are  atliadied  to  nobiUty  are  only  a  civil  deferiptiort  and  defint- 
troft  of  what  exifled  before.  Thefe  ditlin^ions^may  be  proper  or  imp^per, 
as'lhey'are  con n^£led  with  trqth  and  tlatt«ry-;  but  the  foundation  of  nobility 
fcllTcontlnoeBpure,  uncontaminated,  and beacScialtQ fociety. .  In  thecom- 
Bisnityat^l^rge  it  18  raofediRingui(hed.»  becaufe  the  caufe  of  it  is  more  be-^ 
iff^ial  asd  extenfive.    In  fmall  and  felecl-iocieliesi  of  any.  de  fed  pi  ton, 
.^hi^fidfan^agV'^f  civil  didindions  for  tF^ofe  who  are  privileged  by  them  is, 
tj^tr i))ey  are  Vpownin  a  good  degree ;  and,  at-  firll  fjght  to  ftrangers  and 
•ItyiSgOiers^.  tiiey  do  not  fiand  in  thjt  back  grband.*' 

ii  ^e  fhb^^Id.  b^e  tbwght  it  i^epeipry  to  cbminent  on  this  pallage 
)Pi)ch  ^t  length,  h^d  not  the  JLrdij:iQus  author  of  the  booi^  bpfore  us, 

'  by 
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by  herowii  Ycry  pertinent  reflcdVions  on  it,  rcndercjdl  ,*«r  ct^rm»c«. 

<*  Wbmi  .ODife  colanders  the  kumbJt  rank  of  the  boy^  of  which  ctN«ti)on  Da^ 
ScMs  and  Ctrt?//^  fi'ri^oair  are  cbitfpoled,^  one  is  naturally  led  to  refled  wtie- 
Iher  there  rr  any.  occafi on  to  ^t  taotions  concerning  the  "  origin  of  noHtity*, 
tnlo  th«ir  feeada.;  ei-peciaFly  in  times  Ivvhich  furntfli  decent  inllances  of  tW 
eKtivoioniiiiif'a  liiee  of  anmin  n»biiity  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  th>» 
e)«valien  of  .fomcof  the  loweil  of  the  people  to  thehi^hert  ftatjons.— ^Boys;' 
accuilomedidicociiider  tbemielvec  aj  th«  nobles  <f  a  sdmU  may  in  their  listurft 
|iyt9i»  ifpjST'.ajQQneeii  of.  their  own  pivial  ments,  unlefs  they  have  very  (o\xtA 
|>rinciples,  afptre  to  be  nobles  of  the  land,  and  to  take  place  of  the  kere/ktakjf 
4prtfifV/{7.-^I  fpeak'of  the g^nteral aJ^iion  of  the, plan  of  an  *'  Ot/s/er  ff  mtr'tt 
ufion  the  fix-mcijih  of  nfihility*\  .  -  " 

.  No' doubt  boys  fo  diftiguifhed  will  be  inrpired,  not  with  a  fpirit  of 
emulation;  but  with  v^im/y  5  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  leit  to  en- 
tertain fuch  exalted  notions  of  their  own  merit  as  will  render  theo^ufi-^ 
^t  for.  the  hotnbkfVations  of  life,  which  they  are  dfillined  to  fill^andbe 
co^fcqji^ntly  attended  with  the  moft  pernkipus  confequenccs  to  thetti^ 
'!>€;,.  man icors^  we  are  told,  exprefs  the  greatej^  gxuitathn  when  tb^it 
<m^n  clafles  difiinguifh  themfelves,  and  reproach  the  boys  when  they  ai^ 
rcnrifs...  Tbi«  gives  rife  to  ntany  a  conufi^  which  mul^  cf  coiirfe  ren- 
Jtr  the  fohool  a  fcene  of  confufiop  while  it  lafls,  which  is  about  ten 
minutes ;  ^'  Mr.  L.  fays  it  is  carried  on  **  much  in  the  nature  and 
fpirit  of  common  tU^ions..*' — On  this  Mrs.  Trimmer  forewdfy  ire* 
liiarks.    "  '  "  '  '/       * 

'  >  *'  Thofe  who-feavewitncCTed  the  eflre6!»of  tie  sfiini  of  e^men  eleHhrtr^ae 
iPQpfnbers  of  par  lament,  to  which  I  apprehend  Mr.  Lan'cajler  allvde^^:  wvU 
.^1^1  wiOi>  1  prerotne*,  to.  awak)e«i  this  fpirit  in  the  bo(o<n  of  seimi  bvyi,  who 
,wull4n  tione  be./mfif,  «cid  catryi<ig  it  into  the  world  withtheniv  ma^  be  \M 
to  eng^ge*ia  cantefis  which  cannot  poffibiy  becondudied  in  ^feaeettble^iaiir 
met',  if  either  party  is  Ttoieht?*  '  .     ♦    .  .>>- 

We  next  come  tp  the  chapter  of  ofFence?.  j^nd.  punirhoje^ts,..^^ 
which   we  requeft  the  particular  attention  of  ov^r  reafi^rs^,   T\\i%jer^ 
Jform^r^  .yf\\o  declaims  againft  the  crue^fy  ^t\A  ^xh^  d^gra^iffg- ^ff^  c^ 
^^^f^.ami  rWif.to  the  judicious  ufe  and  (Application  of  which  this 
country  has  been  indebted  for  many  of  our  belt  men,  aiKl  many  of 
Jiec    giEeaie(i:«orna{0cnts,  fubftit/utes  in  thei^-  p4ace  piiiv^ihoients,  in 
-etir  eflimation,  the  moft  cruel  and  the  moft  d^grading^  for  which  he 
nmft  have  tortured,  we  fliould  think,  the*  inventive  brarns' of  tiifOf-.. 
Iteys,  and  ranfacked  thcQclIs  of  Newgate.     Every  momtor  is  refpoq*- 
•fible  for  th<j  good 'Condu<Sl  of  his  clafs.      .  " 

.  ,ff  Haiv\\>ff  feen  a  boy  idle,  loitering  away  <  his  time  in  talking,  he  is 
boutiei  in  duty  to  lodge  an  accufation  a^lnll  him  far  a  mirdeoieanor,  whidi 
hiEj  d()es  silittffy^  hy  a  €a<*d  delcribing  his  offence,  vvhiob  is^ven  to  the4e- 
jfaufter/  and  lie  is  required  to  prefenbilat  theJiead;oi^  the-iciuoQl^  a  rerts^ 
•  Jation  that  muft  be  complied  vyith.  On  a  repeated,  or  frequent  offenceawer 
irfinoiijtion  has  failed;  the  lad  to  whoitl  he  pireftnts  thccard^has  liberty 
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to  pttt  a  ^oodenJf^  round  Ms  jttch,  which  (i^n-xs  him.asa./e//far^«>  ^x^vtim'ihit 
he  6tt  tent  to  Tiis"  (eat:  '  This  machine  may  weigh  frbfn  /oar  tp  six fiounJk 
fome  «wrf  and  fome /«j.  The  neck*  is  not  pinched,  or  dofefy  confined; 
k4s.i;lN<^  l?^<'^^^'^<^  ^y  ^^  ttanaerm  wlxiehvii  evKsiuuibere  the^ne^^ 
wh^the  de»Unqvi^nitl  Ivkcn^  to  ihe  rigkt  or 'k&,  whett  th^iogva<^i}asa  deaii 
v^elghtapQU.the  neck.  Thus,  he  is  confined  Im^  iitciniiiis^pioper  pofitKotn 
If:tkifis  unavalUitif,.  it  'is  common  to  fallen  the  legs  ^  o^iukl-si together  ; 
wi(l}  wsxidw  shackks.  Thus  accoutred  he  is  ordered  to  walk  mitiid  Hie  1k\wdL 
toom,  i\\\  tired  9ut,h^  is  glad  to  i'ue  for  liberty,  and  promise.  i/V4r»/«Mkf)»i»r  t6 
jbeha/9<a  mure  ft^adtly  in  future.-  Should  not  thi^i  puntihment  have^ite'de^ 
l^ml  effect,  the  kft  kandis  tied  behind  the  hcekt  pr  wooden  sJiackks  /wteMcdfrokt 
J^  to  eliaiv.     Soxa^iuies  \he  legs  are  tiid  toi^et/ter. 

.  *i  1  itop  here  to  remark,  that  thefe  puniihment«vappear4o  ine  difpropo^ 
tioned  to  the  offences  for  whicJi  they  are  inflicted  ;  and  beartoogreat  a  re^ 
femblaiice  to  thofe  which  tlie  law  of  the  land  infli6ls«pon  >^/o«/.  'Boys  of 
the  bed  natural  difpofitions  will  fometimes  be  idle  and  faUafive  rn  fchooL 
a»d  it  is  proper  ihey  fhould  be  corrected  ;  ,but,  as  was  obfcrved  oh  another 
ocea^on',  Ihey  fliould  not  be  treated  gis  **^  thieves  and  pickfiocktis,^'  The  d^ 
iinqueat  maybe  "  tired  tut^*  with  thefe  punidwnents,  and  they  vakyheterrt- 
fied,  by  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  them,  from  committing  the  likfe  offenfee 
again;  but  thai>  >*  no  lign  of  Bmendmenfzn  the  disjtositimt  tf  the  ^'j'whieh 
fiiottld  be  thetoh^jedt  of  every  punifliment  that  i.n  inflid«d  inra  fchdol^  Tlife 
follpwing.qiodes  of  corrtclion  are  furely  (iill  more  exceptionable,  o       " 

'*  OccafionaHy/*  fays  Mr.   Lanc4(ler,  "  boys  are  put  in  a.  sach^.  or  inrji 
laiktt  suspended  to  the  roof  of  th  school,  in  the  sight  of  alhuie  jiujiils^  who  fre-     ' 
quently  imije  at  th  Birds,  in  tlie  cage.     This  punilhment  is  one  of  the  moft  . 
tenriUe  that  can  be  inflldted  on  boys  of  fenfe  and  abilities.     Above  al\  it  Is  — 
dreaded  by  the  monitors  ;  the  name  oF  it  is  fufficient,  .and  therefore  it  is  btft 
sddm.  refer  ted  to  on  this  account.     Frequent  or  old  offenders  2^1^  yoked  together 
4ometintes   by  a  fiice  (f  wood  that  fastens  rpwtdyz^l  tinr  necks ^  aftd  thus- foil- 
£ned  thej^  parade  the  fchool  walking  back wafrds*  beir^gi  obliged  to  pay  ^&ty 
grea^  att^Dtiion  t0  their  footfleps  for  tear  of  running  Againii  any  objecl  that 
ID^h^  cauie   th<s  yoke  to^huft   their  necks^  or  to  keep  tbeiir  from  failing 
dbwn.     Four  or  six  can  be  yoked  together  in  this  w^y,"  •  v 

'*  Terrible  indeed  muft  be  the  puniQmient  of  the  sack  or  Basket  f.  and  tlie    . 
boys  who  can  ''smile  at  the  birds  in  the  cage^    muft  have  very  unfeeliire 
tniitds.    I  fhould  efleem  them  far  more  guilty  than  tlie  unhappy  culprit  who 
isexpofed  to  their  derifion.     The  punifliment  of  \k\^ yokes  gives  one  the  idea  • 
^{  gaUty  il/tves.     But  thefe  ar^  npt  the  whole  of  the  panilhments  of  Mr. 
Lancafier*-S  fchool. 

'<  .When  a  boy,"  fays  he,  *'  is  disobedient  to  his  fim^ntT^  finfmc  m  his  tattm 

£uage,  or  /ias  committed  any  offence  against  morality,  or  is  remttrkablefyr  kisslovm" 

^daess,  it  i^  ufualTor  him  to  be  dressed  up  'with  labels  describing  hii  offence,  and  a 

{\^<n:  f^l^er  crown  on  his  head.     In  this  manner  he  walks  romid  the  fchpol^ 

two  boys  proceeding  him,   and   proclaiijiing  his  fault,,  varying  ,the  piv^ 

clamation  according  to  the  different  offences. 

*  When  a'lwy  comes  to  fchool  with  dirty  hands,  and  it  {eexn*^  to  be  mofcy 
ilie-effedl  of  habjt  than  of  accident,  a  girl  is  afipomed  to  loash  his  free  in  t\s  . 
«^A/.  of  the  *v3hjh  sdmh  This  ufually  creates  murh  diverfiOn,  efpecially 
.wiien'(a«'fWfeMi<*«Jiiydire\'^<d)  fke  gives- his  clicks  a  ^cv^  gemk  strhker^cot^ 
>f^i^/p»  with  her.  hand*  The  fame  event  lakes  place  as  ifygvh,  when  in 
i»Bits  \)P  lljathfiilneis.     Ocpationally  fuch  olfenders  nj'-vinft  clcanlincfs  vvalfc- 

roiind  . 
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j^tcmnd  IhcfdbQQl^  jxreceded  by  a  6py  prodaiming  her  fault.;  .and, tbecfame  t> 
to  tbe  boys:'  a'  proceieding  that  ulually  tunis  m&JtuMtc^tnt  of  the  WHoW 
,li:bool  again  ft  the  culprit, 

.  v]^*v;.'lh«fidl^tn9lbatilril»sitb£' reader  in  ^^^  mtanj^riiit^  irt 

ldiilCng^theiiiftei)ctst7i>ffenr«s  bese  itnnnierated.  *^JXJoMkMii€  i^^ani»ii*\%z 
finim^rj^'tlb^ifiKn;  iibagnKude,  -as  it  is  a  fin  again(t'  a  poiitive  coma)aBdi9fint 
imtHe  rG^Q>9dr  table  oC  ii^^^  X>ecaiogae.  '*  Profame  ian^uag/e**»  k  another  d 
|hie,.iiw^  uajUiipe,  a^Ainii  one  of  iht;  Oiv^mandin^nts  pt  the  fjrft  tabk;  hot 
.•*  j^wp^rfwrxj  i«  ^j*^  is^axommon  fault  of  childhood,  which  frequently  ori- 
j^ihales  with  mothers,  who  bring  up  their  children  with  the  proper  inbabi* 
laats  of  the  p/gftye.  But  even  fuppofing  the  fault  to  attach  to  the  boys 
fi)eaifelves,  the  Offence  is  fo  difproportionate  to  the  crimes  before  tnen* 
.Itemed,  f hat  they  c!SinYiot  all  be  deierving  of  i\\^  same  ipunisktnenf^  Nei- 
ther i»  tbe  ptriiifhtnent  iifelf  a  proper  one  in  any  reffied,  or  o^njfilkHt 
'>ykh:Mr.  LaiicaRer's  own -plan- of  "  distinction  as  a  reward  of  uteris J^  If 
V.Tfi£  Sfiva,"  which  in^  this  kingdom  is  an  appendage  of  high  nobibty, 
be  adopted,  by  him  as  the  infignia  of  his  "  Order  of  Mer^tt***  furely-tie 
f^lW^m  of^MiAiE^TY  (hould  not  be  made  a  n^ark  of  disgrace  md' ridimU. 
$ftfid$J^  it  flK^aid  be  .reoieoabered^  that  the  Savio^ur  of  the.  wokld 
.%^f/wopie4^fA,i^^f»s  in.derifion,  which  is  another  reafon  why  the  puqilB- 
l»enti§i#npcoper  for  a  j/wtfflfy  %.  Neither  is  it  coniiftent  with  Chriftiafl 
ch^ity-iur  boy$  to,  be  fet  to  proclaim  the  faults  of  iheir  fchool- fellow^/'  . 

Wc  do  not  know  when  we  have  experienced  mor,e  difguft  than  on 
the  perufal  of  the  account  of  Mr.  Lancafter's  noveF  punifliment^.fpr 

ioung  offenders.  When  a  boy  acquires  a  ^nging  tone  in  reading  f  which, 
e  it  remarjced,  hz  canrwt  acqpire,  without  the  tnoft  grofs  negligence 
in  the  part  of.  t^he  majler)  he  makes  him  parade  round  the  fchool  de* 

.^Qfat<?d  with  matches^  biaflads  Sind  dying -fpeecbes^  while  fonie  of;the 

■  bpys  njarch  before  hiip,  crying  the  articles,  in  the  tone  of  the  i»on- 
doa  kaw);fir^.;  This  excites,  as  it  w^ell  may  do,  the  jauohter  of  th^ 
Ixiys;  but  the  tnan^wbo  ca«  expe£^  any  good  to  refult  from  it  mufti  in 

jlS^x  optniaoi,  be  the  mod  incorrigible  ideot  in  the  world,  while  this 
prepofterous   punifhmeht,    engendered,    we   (hould  fuppofe^  in  the 

'trains  of  a  maniac,  muft  encourage  that  deteftable  propenftty  to  ndicule 
(which  we' have  before  rcptobated)  in  the  fpe^Slators  5  it  is  mach 
^ore  Irke!y  to  render  the  objeft  of  it  fullen  and  difcontented  ihan'to 

J'revent  a  repetition  of  the   pradice  which  it  is  meant  to  con'cfi. 
rrs.'Trimtner  Very  naturally  afkb,  in  what  cafes  are  dying-fp^echts 
.needful?  and  j^  mpft  properly,  adds  : 

'  «  -Though  written  in  Grub*ftreet  language,  they  are  feridus  things,  iod 
<Hlght  to  be  reprefented  as  fuch  to  young  perfons,  and  not  introduced  to 
prevoke  the  kagh  of  a  fet  of  thoughllels  /boys,  who,  by  being  accuftoroed 
to  aft  the  part  of  hawkers,  or  of  the  rabble*  for  the  difgrace  of  their 
fchoolfellow,  who  perhaps  got  his  bad  habit  from  being  improperly  taught 
it  at  firft  (and  in  which  there  is  in  fad  no  sin),  may  be  hardened  to  joip 
the  unfeeling  multitude  who  follow  the  condemned  prifoner^to  the  gallQvvs 

*  Thti  medals  worn  by  the  boys  are  called  Sfar  Medals  in  the  H^Hwu* 

.  .  at 
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isoMe^s.of^ijriofitj,  and  return  from,  the  ^xeculiop  of  tWr  fellow. inortafa, 
for  capital 'oneiic€^  with'  no  good  impretEon  upon  their  mind$/' 

A?to}t wiw  freqcKniljF  plays  tmant  ^^  is ibaoctimefl^ti^  i>pm  afjbkor 
ablantec,  letr^dlefrto fletp  at  fitgiiton thefloor of  tha fcbooi4ioiifQii":tli0 

floor  of' which  is  neither  died  nor  hoarded.     Tb^i«  is  a^pffniflimesar, 

t}iemtf  of  inventing  which  is,  we  believe,  excjiifively  due  to  Mr, 

lahcafter  fiimfelf!     It  is  both  dangerous  and  cruel  iri  Ate  extreme*, 

A  titt\\d  boy  left  in  fuch  a  fituationf  might  receive  an  injury  whidi  he 

would,  feel  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ^  nay,  fuch  might  be  the  ter«' 

rpr.4>f  fome  boys  at  being  fo  left,  as  even  to  deprive  them  of  life^ 

And  has  Mr.  Xancafter  ever  reflected  on.  the  poiCbiljty^  of  <fiich  «ii 

events  and,  on  the  confequent  verdi£t  of  a  Coroner's  Jury,  fkri^  ti^e 

decifion  of  a  Court  of  Juflice! — If  he  have  not,,  it  ia  high  tjime  Mc 

fhoM,     Bdt  we  turn  from  this  fubjed  with  a  degree  of  difguft^  bar^ 

dei^ing  on  abhorrence. 

Mr.  L's  mode  of  enforcing  orders  in  his  fchool  is  curious.  Hit 
boys  are  trained  like  foldlers  to  obey  the  word  of  eommand.  But  he 
is  terribly  afraid  of  being  fuppofed  to  encourage  any  thing  fo  hoftilefoi 
tlie'principlesof  a  .^'^tfi^r  as  z  warlike  Jpirit  \  and,  therefore,  he  takes 
fpecial  care,  to  difclaim  any  fuch  intention,  and  ^*  to  avoid  all  com* 
minds  which  are j^r/<J?/y  military.'*  And  how  does  he  do  thisf  why, 
terfooth,  .   ^      •  • 

\  "'  Wlien  the  monitor  has  occafion  to, order  the  clafs  to  go  to  the  right  o^ 
left,  it  is  done  by  a  lign,  in  order  to  avoid  the  command,  "  To  the  rijfit — 
«*  Go  on/'  inftead  t>f  March"—and  "  Stop/'  in  lieu  of  '*  Halt."  Th« 
clalfe^  are  permitted  occafionally  to  mcafure  their  fteps  wl>en  gOMig  rouwl 
the  fchool  in  clofe  order,  to  prevent  what  elle  woaid  often  occur,  from  their 
numbers,  treading  upon  each  other's  heels,  or  pudiing  one  anotb^*  downi 
In  ^hisjckfe  meaforing  their  fleps  com'mands  their  atlentio*i  to  one  abye6t, 
add  prevents  their  being  unruly  or  difprdcrly.  It  is  mxt  re<Jivfred  that  tii)» 
mekfure  (houfd  be  exa^,  or  be  a  regular  step,  but  that  each  fchalar  fliouid-ailt 
tempt  to  walk  at  a  regular  diftance  from  the  one  who  precedii^s  him.  '  '^ 
Tlie  i^ommanda  that -a  monitor  gives  to  his  clafs  are  of  a  lirnple  nature^ 
«« In*Vi^*  Ottt/'  The  whole  clafs  do  this  at  one  motion  j  \ib6y  learn  !• 
fcjail,  or  gp  to  the  right  and  l^ft,  fingle  or  double.  They  "  fliew  dates*'  at 
tbe  vjTord  of  command ;  take  them  up,  or  lay  them  genily  downon  tJB€ 
delk,  in  the  lame  manner.  Another  command  is  to  **  tlioghats,-'  which  is 
always  done  on  coming  into  fchool,  and  *'  undiug  hats,"  which  is  ahvaysdiMie 
on  leaving  it.  This:  alludes  to  a  very  convenient  arrangement;  which  preveiitB 
all  the  lofs  of  hat«,  miflakes,  and  confudon  in  finding  of  them»  which  wpuk| 
IkatQtaUy -occur  among  i<i  large  i.  number  of  boys.  It  faves  all  (helves,  iSoc. 
&Ci^^Al!  thefe  advantages  are  gained,  and  inconveniences  avofded»  b^ 
^9ry  boy  fHniging  hisbatacrofs  his  fhoalder,  as  a  fofdier  would  hk  kna^ 
ftck,^y«  which  means  he  always  carries  it  about  him)  and  .cantiot  loie  it 
witliout  immediately i  miffing  it.''       i 

If  all  thefe  manoeuvres  zre  not  finely  military  vre.  arc  vtry  muclk 
4ec€ivej;t,  To,  us  the  miferable  fubtycrfu^e  o£  changing  tbe^in^  word 

of 
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6fr»ctMnhimiwl  ippipars  io  be  a  diftiin(5rdn  without  a  cITfFcrence.     Aii3,i^ 
Mrv^'.'rttfaliv  do  not  perceive  this  himfelf,  he  muft'be'  much  mbi>e 
J^|ii(l>thani'i^ertkehi(mt<Tbe/     M«.  Trfntriier*  ftans  ^li  bbjeanfon  ^ 
te'iihtrtnellK)d<i)iir. training  whidv  has  a  grea^  tfeal  of 'fdlidk^  in  it,  • 

'*'*<*' A  quefnoh  will  be  fiiggeUed  on  obferving  the  great  lefcmblance  9^ 
tKofe  a'c!6f)t«^4- by  iVfr.  LanlalkT  totbofeof  divifion.s  oF  roldiers  under, thei^ 
officers.-  W^emef  it  is  contilient  vvilh  (band  policy  to  train  all  (he  youthw 
<Ji*'tfifc}'16i^'er  ofders  in  ihele  evcyiutiqris,  left  hereafier  they  (hou'd  be  drawn 
ill,  by*^il-dilpol<?d  perf'on!?,  to  entploy  their  knowledge  of  them  to  bad  par- 
pofesPi'r  AmilhisJLHnifideration  wilMead  to  another  qneftioh,  whether  it  \4 
Qtfpecbcnt  to  have  Ho  iarge  a  number  of  boys  in  on6  icboot  as  to  rend^er  thri^ 
mearnre.n^q^ry***  ...  , 

On.  Mr,  L/s  plan  of  y>»7(i/<?  education  we  have  only  to  ohftnre^ 
that  the  liotion  of  educating  200  girls  in  the  fame  fchool  v/ith  7  oi* 
800  boys  is.  one  that  no,  rational  being  could  have  adopted^  and  which' 
Jio  tnan  in  his  fcnfeis  will  purfue. 

The  next,  and  by  much  the  moft  important  divifion  of  Mr.  Laii«> 
rafter's,  work,  ,which  attraSs  the  notice  of  his  able  commentator,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  religious  injiru^ion  of  y!outhr  Here  it  is 
-that^his  plan  is,  as  we.  ftated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  radically 
iJef'e£live  ;  for  the  vague  notions  of  religion  which  'he  eiideavour-s  fp 
inftil  into  the  minds  ofiiis  boys,  without  the  aid  of  prayers,  even  of  th^ 
J^ord's  Prayer y  (tlie  divine  origin  of  which,  and  the  divme  s|uthoiity:  bjr 
which  its  ule  is  cmimanded  and  enforced  are  not  fuiEcient  rQcoED- 
mendations  in  the  eyes  of  this, meek  and  pious  reformer  !)  the  Creed 
or  th^  TW/  Commandments^  all  of  which  are  profcribed,  rn  his  fcboQl^ 
are  rather  calculated  to  make  them  confident  in  ignoran<:€,' than  to 
impart  to  tber^  any^ knowledge  of  the  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity,  or  of 
the  duties  of  its  followers.  What  he  calls  his  pret^icalinfttu^ion  is  not 
'  a  religious  leiTon,  but  a  philofophical  diiTertatioo,  on  the.  beauty  and  ne- 
ceflSty  oi  order y  the  objedt  of  which  feems  to  be  mofe  to  promote  regu- 
larity and  method  in  his  fchool,  than  to  make  the  fcholars  love  an^ 
fear  Mod,     Mrs.  Trimmer  obferves  on  it,  with  her  ufual  jui^gmeat : 

"  ThisToodeof  giving  religious,  or  father fi/tilis^/iical  initruciojf,  rhaypof^ 
IrWy  Qpntribute  iojirodttce  orda^  in  the  school ;  but  a  m(tre  powerful  motive  wilj 
be  found,  L  conceive,  by  fchoolboys,  in  the  dread  of  the /«j/*rtir</i^<s^^<wjb'/j 
%r\^'<hiiii}Ooden^ies,'  &:c.  nmcli  more  than  this  is  necelfary  to  produce  ord^r 
in. the  heail  ol^  a  tingle  individual  of  the  fallen  race  of  inaii."  .     ^ 

Mr.  L.  condemning,  of  cour-fe,  the  Church  Catcchifih,  which  w^ 
tell  A//n,  for  he  feem^  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  founded  on  Scripture,  re* 
markSjjtbat  Scripture  Caiechijms  ^re  the  beft;  and  he. adduces  foms 
specimens  or  one,  framed  by  one' Freame,  a  Qtiaker ;  that  Is,  th^ 
•  queftions  were  framed  by  him,  and  the  refpohles.  confift  of  j1atflage§ 
from  Scripture.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objeflibn  ;  bur,  we  fee  na 
teafon  in  the  vvorkl  Vvhy  the  Church  C^recbifm  (hould  be  rejeiSled- 
^nd  a  Qi^iak^r  Catechite  introduced  in  its  fteadl  Ic  would  riot  be  fair 
to-judge  of  this  favourite  catechifm  of  Mr.  L.'s  by  the  few  fpecimens 

befo|« 
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kf9?p/iis  i  owbeu: yre  ih^l  have  fceti  the  whole  of  \t  wc^flitUlwiiettef 

M%  to,cfeddeon  its  merks.     It  howevej  does  r.oCaoCwer'.tfae  puri^' 

pofc  for  which?  Mr.  I^.jjr^^i^j  to  adopt  it^  aamelyi  for  the  itTfl:u»f« 

tion  of  *Kyatith  in  the  ^dmg  and  uw:9mn^£rhd  principliS'  ^fChriflm*^ 

mty."   tt  is  perfeSly  obvious  to  thqK  moft  common  capacity,  audi* 

alBly  pirfnted  out  by  Mps^  Trimmer,  that  Re  could  not  poffibly  give 

Irispupfls  an  expinnation  of  the  texts  which  he  quotes,  witbout  touch** 

kg  upon  fdme  o/ttie  moft  controverted  points  of  doSrine,    J^dioftin^. 

2,  part  of  Mrs.  Trimmer'i^  plan  of  education^  (though  mtrttfdtitig  d)9i 

as  Jie  does  moft  of  the  pa(ras;es  which  he  qucrtes  from  Sctiptufe),  he. 

gropaissto  introchice.Dr.  Watts 's  I>i vine  Songs  for  ChtUlreA,  ounong 

apart  of  his  boys ;  on  which  Mrs.-  Trimmer^  moft  pertmietttfy,  trfks  ;* 

r,^/'Wliat  edition  of  Dr.  Watts'^^g  01vine  Songs  can  W^.  Lancafler  fet  tis^ 
fekotsrs  to  learn  ?  There  are,  I  know,  two  edittonit  in  circulation ;  6ne  a& 
tde.pious  avthof  wrote  it,  and  approved  by  orthodox  Chriftiart*,  the  other 
filtered  since  his  deaifi'io  (u'li  Socman  ofiimons,  TUh  book,  theirefore,  cither 
way,  cannot   be  (aid  to  be  free  from  the  '^  uncontitrvirtiil  doctrines  of  Oaii* 

.'According  to  Mr.  L.'s  p-ls^n  of  religious  inJiru5iton  [\{  that  maybe 
called  inflruSiion^  whrch  Teaves  the  mind  of  the  pupil  utterly  uninformw 
^  of  the  eflential  do(2rines  of  Chriftiariity),  the  boys  are  never,  to^ 
prl^  but  wh^n  they  feel  the  nueffity  of  prayer ;  that  is,,  as  from*  his  lan- 
guage, we  muft  neccfl'arily  infer,  when  they  are  moved  thtnto  by  t-Sip 
HMy  Ghoft  5  a  necejftty  whvch,  at  the  riik  of  being  condemned  as  Here" 
tics,  or  at  kaft,  as  reprobates  infefted  with  a  Phkrifai cat feSf ^making 
fpiritj  we  fcruple  not,  to  affirm*  no  hy  ever  has  felt ;-  nay,  more  we 
will  add,  that  no^^j^  was  ever  fo  moved '^  of  courfe  prayer  muft  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  queftron.  Hoi?i'ever,  prefuming  on  i\\\%  eiiperiin.ce.  ii* 
hi^" favoured  pa pjfs,,  he  is  toftore  their  mfnds  wi\h  fc^ripturaf  fuppficar- 
tiOns^  th^t  they  may  beat  all  times  prepared  for  extempbranebufe  effi- 
fiofts.  But  eveVy  fobcr  and  refle^ling.Chriftian  will  concur  ivith  0$, 
wefufpeft,  tn  reprobating  this  wild  ^nd  fantaftical  notion.;  tbi$  habi*- 
tuaVileg1f6l  of  slmbftimjyortantduty  ;  and  agree  with  Mh.  T.'  **'that 


y  of  prayer  \s  not  a,  feeling  that  will  rife  fpotitaneou  fly 
the  min^i  of  man,  in  his  prefent  fallen  and  corrupt  ftate;  it  muft  bcr 
early  infttlled'into  it ;  he  muft  he  taught  it,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
*a  adl  of  dut^.  As  to  making  a  Bible  of  a  boy's  memory,  by  makiiig 
him  get'the  Dible  by  rote,  it  is  the  moft  whimfiral  and  iabfurd  notion 
tw  evcf  entered  into  the  head  of  an  enthufiaft.  A.bov  [o  learning  the^ 
3'bie>  w  t-iout  t]ve  ard  of  any  comment  or  expofition,  would  repeat  it 
jfjkea  p  .TJt,  and  w1fh  about  a^  much  benefit  to  himfelf..  As  ito  hjs 
\\^  i  '  )k:s  for  imparting  religious  and  nioral  inflruution,  fome  of 
an'  .  well  caiciilat'ed  for  that  purpofe,  but  there. ;are  ofhefs 
»;h_  yc  but  himfelf^  we  venture^ to  fay,  would  ever  hive  thought 
.^?:  ■  '  '  o  ^^^ ^^ hand* of  boyi  taken  fuom  thclowec  cUfles  fef  fo^ 

cicty.. 
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cicty.  A^aftg  tfcefc:  are.  Maftinet*s  CaUd^.tf  Natttre^  thd  Tutnfr's 
isfy  Intndu^Un  to  the  Arts  a,nd  Sciences.,  In  tbe  hft,  Chrift.is  repte* 
icated  as  a  martyr^  and  not  as  haviing  died  a  ^oUxni^xy  facrtfa  (or  Xbe 
iins'of  the  whole  woiid.  Here  then  the  boys  are  taugbt  to-ipej^^i  the 
^oStxinp  qS  ^t  atMemeni  \  and  (K>t's  Mr.  Lancailer  oatfl  this  (certainly 
$ifi$ndasimnial  do^rioe)  one  of  the  uncoptro^eruid  dtj^rined  of  •Oiriftt- 
anity  I  If  Jm  do,  he  is  grofsly  ignorant,  ami  confeqtH^niljr  unfit  for  his 
fttitsi^oa ;  and  if  he  do  not,  he  is  abominably  hypo^ttical  \  for«  under 
a  pretext  of  avoiding  controverfy,  he  feeks  to  till  th^  rninds  ofhjs  boys 
^Kith  liis.oiYn'perntcious  prejudices  and  mifchievous  principles^,  put» 
jbcjTides  che&ort  lift  whiih  he  gives,  there  is  a/^AW  Circulaiipg^Li^ 
hrary  of  n>oxc  than  300  volumes,  of. which  he  givf s  no  lift  at.^l. .  It 
is,  not  too  much  to  believe  that  he  has  felefted  the  Uufi  obje^iandbU 
tK>aks  to  exhibit  to  the  public  ;  and  therefoi'e  we  iHly,  without  ^ny 
breach  of  charity,  conclude  that -ihp  concealed  lift  cdntairts  manv  books 
of  a  more  than  doubtful  tendency/  But,  independentlyof  the  objeftion  al- 
ready fuggefted  to  the  book  lajft  noticed,  it  is  objcSionable  in  another 
point  of  view,  ?s  treating  of  4ubje£ls  not  at  all  calculated  for  fuch  pu- 
pils as  Mr.  Lancafter's  ^  di  j>h'ilofo^hy  and  metaphyfics  for  inftancc. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  foilowing  obfervation  of. 
Mrs,  Tammer  on  this  point. 

**  I  am  fenGble,  that  with  naany  people  I  may  be  called  ilUBeral  and  W/.- 
rcnv-mtTtded,  for  pbjeding  to  the  lame  books  being  read  indifcriminately  in 
fchooKs  for  the  higher  jind  lower  clafl'es  of  children.  But  it  is  a  prirtciple 
from  which  I  never  can  depart,  being  founded  on  obfervation  as  well  as  [on] 
theory.,  that  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  is  promoted  ftir  more  by 
teaching  them  things  that  are  likely  to  be  ufeful  to  theni  in  their  proper  fta-r 
tion,  than  bythc  ftudy  ofthe  fciences.*' 

The  Isift  divifion  of  Mr.  Lancafter's  plan  which  this  excellent  lady 
has  undertaken  to  analyze,  is  that  which  relates  to  Initiatory  Schools. 
Mr..  L.  having  a  new  fyftem  bf  his  own  to  produce,  confiderslt  nc- 
>ccffary  to  pave  the  way  for  its  introduftion  by  decry irvg  all  exifting 
fchoois  of  this  defcription  ;  and  this  he  attempts  to  do,  per  fas  et  tiefai^ 
by  truth  aad  falfehood.  His  abufe  of  them  is  indifcrlminate;  (?ecla- 
4matory ;  and,  in  many  inftancts,  to  our  knowledge,  utterly  unfoun- 
ded. The  village  fchouls  through  - 1  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  are  by  no  means  fuch  as' this  bold 
innovator  r«rprefents  them ';  they  are  not  Icencs  of  df order  andnoije^  nor 
is  **  the  im^provement  of  the  little  ones"  unattended  to.  No  doulft 
there  is  gr^at  room  for  amendment  in  many^of  thefe  fchobls,  and  of 
the  parochial  fchoois  alfo ;  but,  with  all  their  faults,  they^re  infinite* 
)y  preferable  to  Mr.  L.'s  boafted  fchoois  of  perfeflion — for  th^  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  pray,  to  repeat  the  Creed,-  the  Lord's  Praydr,  and 
the  Teh  Commandments,  and  to  worfliip  their  God  in  his  temple.  In 
Jhort,  they  are  taught  to.  be  Chrijiians^  which  his  boys  are  not.  He 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public    -  .      ^         , 

*    '-^  To  a  difiiafl  friendlefs  part  of  ilie  community,  \  mean  the  poor  chii* 

dren 
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dr«i**vho^  ^rejin  mrifti  .workhoufes,  w.hq^re  pfj^e^i^/rfend^fs  {he  fij;il.«te-^ 
JcnBes  tEfern /(?5r^;^^^  as  friendlefs  f)(^irygs,^'and  in  the  next  line  tel)s  us  they, 
^fi  often  fo],  andlmmared  in  thefe  receptacles  of  povertjr,  depreillon,  and 
\nc€t  ^'flhout  ^ducaflbft,  and  withoiit  hope;'  children'  to  wliora  turses  and ^ 
il-f^^ft*^/ are  too  often  fuBftitutes  of  [for]  parental  Tmiles  or  maternal  care., 
llttve often  viewed  thefe  poor  ^rwj/o/ children,  When  padiHg  ^KIi  Fblernn 
fcp$,^d  dowiieafi  eyies,  along  the  frreets  -^to  a  place  of  piablic  wdrftip ; 
-^  thefeUied  |»loo{&>  aad  aBha{>piner8,  vifihle  on  fome  of^tbeiirpountdnan-' 
oej^  has. [have]  attraded  my  Ibrrowful  attention^  and  ^ccd  from  my  «yw 
liiejiiavailing  te§u:s  of  pity/^  /.      ,  , 

This  is  the  tnife^^able  rant  of  the  ^eudo-philanthropy  of  modern 
timiS/  We^'tQo,  have  feeiv  thefe  children  going  to  church,  as  often 
as  Mr.  Lancafter,  but  we  certainly  have  viewed  thetiTwitK  a  irer^y  dif- 
ftTCBt  eye  ;  we  have  admired  their  general  order,  clednlihcfs,  and' 
healthy  appeMiatice  $  we  have  felt  proud  of  our  country  ori  contempla- 
tfhg' thefe  interefting  obje<3s  ;  and  grateful  to  our  God  for  giviho;  us 
grace  to  be  cb'aritable.  Let  any  one  fay,  who  has  witneffed  the  giori-  / 
dtasfpedacle  annually  .exhibited  at  St.  Paul's,  whether  this  horrible 
pradice  b^  tiot  the  phantom  of  a  wild  imagination,  and  a  libel  on  the 
iBoft  cfearitaWe  coqntry  in  the  world.  But,  perhaps, 'oar  reforming 
Qvaker's  feelings- were  hurt  by  the  refleftion  tfiat  thefe  unfortunate*^ 
children  wei-e  going  to  imbibe  a  pharifaical  fe^-tnaking  fpirit^  at  the 
fieepU'houfe.  That. the  practice  of  farming  the  poor  is,  in  qciany  rcr. 
fpeds,  a  pernicious  and  moft.objeflionable  pradice,  we  are  not  dif- 
pofedtojdeny  ;  and  that  the  parim  workhoufes  may  nt>t,  all  of  thern^ 
be  fo  well  conduced  as  they  ought  to  be,  may 'be  equally  tr^ef  but. 
that  any  of  them  are4uch  as  to  juftify  the  pii£iure  which  this  mamlias 
drawn  of  them,,  we  cannot  believe ,  and  that  numbers  of  them,  in  thfc 
Qietropolis  even,  and  in  its  vicinity,  are  the  veryrevcrfe  of  this^  we. 
€f  q,,  upon  our  oivn  knowledge,  afErm*  We  refer  Mr*  Lancafter  to 
the-workhoufes  of  Hackney,  of  Iflingtpn,  of  St.  Luk^e'js^  of  Spital^- 
fi^s,  pf  St.  An<irew's  Holborn,  of  St.  George,  Hanov«t-fquare,  and' 
of  KenfingtOD,  for  the  proof  that  what  we  have  afierted  js^true,  and 
that^^^  has  .affirmed  the  thing  which  is  not^  Mr.  {^.  ought  to  have 
known  that  the,  children  of  the  poor,  though  orphafis,  are  neither  ^ 
fritfidlefs  nor  opprejfed'^ — the  Overfeers  are  their  legal  guardians,  bound 
to  watch  oyer,  to  befriend,  and  to  protecSl:  them  ;  aaci  ttie  Magijin^tes 
have  the  power  to,  vlfit  and  infpedi  the  workhoufes.,  tp  eicamine  int^ 
the  ftate  of  their  inhabitants^  and  to  punifh  the  overfeers  foxiany  breach 
or  ,negle£l  pf  .their,  duty.  But  the  f«i6t  is,  that  Over feers  in 'general 
perform  their  duty,  zealoufly   and   confcieniioufly.     Nor  de^es  the- 

Sardianfhip  of  tlie  parifli  cfficers,  nor  the  fu peri n tending  ppwer  of  the 
agiftrates  eiid  here.  The  children  cannot  be  bound  apprentices, 
Without  the  conTent  of  two^Magiftrates  \  and  it  is  th.e  duty  of  the  offi* 
^cers*to  fee  that  they  are  well  and  properly  treated  during  jheir  appren* 
tice&ips  ;  and  this,'alfo,  is  a  duty  which  we  know,  i 9  many  pariOi* 
es,  "they  ftriflly  difcharge.  Shame,  then,  on  thefe  pv^/<jharg€d  pij> 
tures  of  mifery  and  opprcflion  j  thefe  outrageous  libtjs>  deftinfd  to 
.  110.  cjti.  yoi.^  xxiii,  R  *  "anfwcr 
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anfwer  an  interefled^  and,  we  will  addj  a  moji  infijiousy  and  inojt  mU^ 
chievous  purpofc !  < 

,  In  this  part  of  her  work,  we  cannot  but  think  th?it  Mrs.  Trimmer 
cohcedesaather  too  much  to  tht  objcft  of  her  animal verfions,  and 
treats  him,  with  rather  too  much  forbearance.  Our  circumfcribed  li- 
mits, however,  will  not  allow  us  to  fupply  this  Aq^q^^  in  every,  in- 
ftance.  What  fhc'  fays  on  Sunday  Schools  is  in  perfect  unifon  with  our 
f^ntimcnts  on  that  fubjed, 

*'  In  Sunday  Schools  rxiMch  vahiab'e  inftradlion  is  given,  and  great  good  done 
by  them;  and,  when  under  the  irll'peclibn  of  the  parochial  minifter,  and 
other  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  national  system  of  inftru6li6n  f» 
adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confelFed^  that  tin's  inflitution  is 
often  made  ufe  of  as  a  means  ot  alienating  the  children  of  the  lower  ordepa 
from  the  Church,  hwticularly ^by  the  Methodists  and  Anahafitists^^  (T^*^  ^^ 
know  to  be  the  cafe,  to  a  very  great  and  alarming  extent  indeed  !)  "  This 
evil  might  have  been  prevented,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  by  the  proper  fupport 
fend  encouragement  ot  Sunday  Schools  in  every  pariJdi ;  and  it  jlill  admits  of  a 
lemedy  by  the  fame  means." 

Having  cleared  the  way,  in  the  manner  dfefcri bed,  Mr.  L.  proceeds 
to  make  his  propofal,  for  the  grand  dbjeft  of  all  his  efforts,  the/^rw^- 
tion  of  a  fociety  for  the  jctnt  furpofes  of  ejiahlijhing  frte  jchooU  all  over  thp^ 
united  kingdoms,  and  training  young  men  for  fchoolmnjlers.     This  propo^ 
fa),  and  the  plan, for  carrying  the  notable  fcheme  into  efFeS,  Mrs. 
TrimmT  has  analyzed  with  confiderable  talents  and  (kill,  and  we  la- 
ment exceedingly  our  inability  t9  follow  her  through  her  maftcfly  an*- 
lyfis.      Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  only  a  very  brief  abftraft  Q§' 
it.     Mr.  Lancafter  propofes  that  the  patrons  of  his  projected  fociety 
Ihould  not  prefutnc  on  their  riches^  nor,  in  doing  this  aft  of  ktndnei# 
to  the  poor,  imagine  that  they  are  doing  any  thing  more  than  a  duiQf< 
incumbent  on  them.     He  feems  to  forget,  that,  though  charity  b,e  the 
duty  of  a  Chriftian,  it  is  ie^t  to  himfelf  to  chiife  the  means  of  difplay** 
i^g  it,  and  tofele«3  its  objeSs  :  and  that  any  man,  whether  of  rank  (>» 
not,  who  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  any  charitably 
inftitution^  is  perfeilly  warranted  to  inquire  into  the  objedl  and  ma-^ 
Bagement  of  it,  and  even  to  prefcribe  the  terks  on  which  his  required 
fupport  fliall  be  given.     Nor  in  fo  doing  docs  he  violate  his  duty,  in' 
the  fraalleft  degree.     But  Mr.  L.  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  vR^va^ 
bers  dF/j/'j  fociety  (half  not  diflate  to  the  fchoolmafters,  who  are  all  to 
be  of  his  own  training.     But  of  this  more  prefently.     Mis.  Trimmer 
obferves  on  this  paiTage  ; 

^  *'  If  I  underftand  the  pafTage  aright,  it  is  Mr.  Lancafler*s  "wifh  in  bring* 
ing  forward  his  propofal  for  introducing  a  new  fyftem  of  education,  to  havQ. 
\  ivety  obstacle  removed  out  of  his  ivay,  particularly  the  claufe  in  *  the  Actof  Uni* 
foniHty!  whieh  lays' a  reftraint  upon  fchoolmaflers,  and  requires  them  to  take 
out  a  licence,  &c.  5  and  that  he  aifo  wiflies  no  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
rf  t fie  society  he  is  defirous  to  fee  formed,  *  let  the  n^embers  of  it  be  who  they  fnay* 
but  that  of  encouraging  lawi^  and  bellowing  rewards.'* 
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In  truth,  he  evidently  wifhes  the  members  to  be  aSfive^  oitly  in  fup- 

plying  him  with  the  meatis  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  \  and 

then  to  fink  into,  mere  puppets,  to  be  moved  only  as  he  Ihallpleafc. 

Wilhing  his  fociety  to  be  as  extertfive,  and  bis  fchooI$  as  numerous, 

aspoffible,  he  is,  of  courfe  anxious  to  have  it  known,  thatiio  rcligi-^ 

COS  diftinftions   are  to  be  acknowledged,  and   that  nothing  is  to  be 

taught,   no    Cretdsy  no  Church  Cauchtfrriy  which  can  give  offence  to 

any  fecSary  whatever.     Whence  our  readers  will  eafily  conceive,  that 

nothing  efTential  to  a  Chriftian   would   be  taught.     We  (hall  extraft 

the  concluding  part  of  this  paflage^  with  Mrs.  Trimmer's  mofl  fenfi- 

ble  comments  upon  it. 

.  "  But  theoR  ANDBASis  OF  Cti R iSTi A NiTY  ALONE isbroad  cnougk 

for  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  fland  upon,  and  join  hands  as  children 
of  one  family.  This  bafis  is  '  Glory  to  God  ««</ 7/5^  increafe  o( fieaee. 
and  good-will  amongil  menJ  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  .imitate  the 
Condu6l  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Where  is  the  fincere  Churchman  or 
Diffenter  that  would  not  readily  unite  to  *  pour  the  oil  and  vi'ine  into  the 
poor  man's  wounds  V  Ah  then  !  let  the  friends  of  youth,  among  every  de- 
nomination of  Chridians,  exalt  the  standard  of  Education,  and  rally 
rounJ  it  for  their  jireservatim\  forgetting  for  a  while  their  private  religious 
differences  of  opinion,  and  purfuing  two  grand  objedls  for -the  public  good— 
^he  promotion  of  good  morals,  and  the  inflrudion  of  youth  in  ufeful  leam« 
ing,  adapted  to  their  refpeclive  fituations. 

*' That  the  Ghry  of  God  and  universal  Charity  are  the  two  great  obje6ls 
which  Chriftians  ftiould  always  keep  in  view,  no  one  who  kno>vs  what 
Chriftianity  is  can  deny.  And  the  grand  basis  of  Christianity, 
comprizing  bM  the  fundamentals  oi^  theChrifUan  Ffeh'gion,  is  certainly  *  broad 
enough  for  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  fland  upon»  and  join  hands  as 
children  of  one  family  j'  for  it  is,  in  fa6l,  no  other  than  the  combined  doc 
trines  f  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  but  the  misfortune 
jls,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  have  not  kept  to  this  ground,  but  have 
gone  beyond  the  prefcribed  bounds,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another,  from 
their  different  interpretations  of  fcripture  5  and  it  is  not  poffible  to  bring 
thviiii  to  agree  in  religious  opinions  on  all/ioints ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  any 
hinderance  to  their  regarding  each  other  as  brethren  ;  though  thpfe  who 
maintain  the  highest  ground  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  come  dowa  to  the  level 
of  thofe  who  defcend  to  the  lowest ;  I  mean  in  rerpe6t  to  articles  of  faith. 
In  the  text  which  Mr.  Lancaller  quotes  as  ihe  grand  basis  of  Christianity  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  wrong  choice  ;  for  no  generalizing  system  can  be 
airly  built  upon  it.  The  reader,  on  referring  to  the  Bible,  will  find  that 
it  (lands  thus  in  the  second  cha/tter  of  St.  Luke*s.  Gospel »  '  Glory  to  God  in  the 
iighest,  and  on  eatth  pedct,  goodrwili  towards  men,^  It  wa*  the  chorus  fung  by 
the  angelic  host^  who  fuddenly  appeared  i6  the  (hepherds  of  Bethlehem  after 
the  angel  op  the  Lord  had  (aid,  '  Fear  not;  for  behold,  I  bring  you 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  (hall  be  unto  you,  and  tt^all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  thq  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
IHB  Lord/  Here  is  nothing  faid  of  *  Peace  and  good-will  amongst  men ;' 
the  text  evidently  relates  to  the  good-will  or  meicyof  God  towards  men  in 
fending  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be  a  faviour  to  them.  If  the  text  is  ap* 
plicablc  in  any  fenve  to  Education,  it  mud  be  underdood,.  I  think,  to  direct 
parents  and  tochers  to  idake  their  children  acquainted  with  ih^  good  tidings 
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of  the  angtti ;  and  to  teach  tiiem,  in  Imitadon  of  (he  (licpherd^  (who,  we  may 
obferve  by  the  way,  were  men  of  lowly  ilation,)  to  glorify  ard  praife  Gojy 
for  his  wonderful  goodnefs  to  mankind.  In  refpe^  to  Mr.  Lancaller's  advice 
to  'exalt  the  standard  ofeducatton,  and  rally  round  it  for  the  preset  vation  of  yauth^ 
the  members  of  tlie  Church  of  England  may  fairly  reply,  *  The  Stak-^ 
DARD  OF  Christian  Education  was  erected  by  our  pious  forefathers  at 
the  Reformation  ;  we  have  every  one  of  us  been  enrolled  as  members  pf 
the  National  Church,  and  are  folemnly  engaged  to  £upj>ort  it  ourlelves,  and 
^ing  up  our  children  according  to  its  holy  ordinances.  We  cannot  rally 
round  ANOTHER  standard,  without  deferting  Irom  that  which  we  confideras. 
/^^  Standard  OF  the  Sanctuary  ;  neither  can  we  fend  our  children 
away  from  it,  for  they  alfo  have  been  folemnly  enrolled  :  and  how  can  w0 
with  juftice  di[fi anchize  them,  whilfr  tlicy  are  unable  to  choofe  for  theixv- 
felve'fe  V  Bclides  this,  thanks  to  a  gracious  i^rovidence  f  we  have  a  So-  • 
Cibty.  of  our  own,  confiding  at  thi;$  time  of  more  than  2600  members, 
whole  end  and  defign  is  to  promote  the  interefls  of  the  Established  Church, 

'  and  who  certainly  will  not  join  another  fociety  for  purpoles  unfavourable  to- 
thofe  interefls.  At  Icafl,  let  us  have  time  to  confider,  whether  the  twa* 
great  objeds  propofed  by  Mr.  LancaHer  would  really  be  anfwered  by  our 
forfaking  our  ftandard,  and  permitting  our  children  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  morality  only,  and  to  be  initiated  in  i\mt  learning,  of  the  utility  of 
ivhich,  to  perfons  in  lowly  flations,  fbmc  of  us  at  leafl  are  doubtful.  The 
conduct  of  the  good  Samaritan  we  are  ready^to  imitate*  by  joining  with  our 

'  Chriffian  brethren  in  any  act  of  bepevolence.  We  will  (ubfcribe  with  them 
to  the  fame  hofpitals,  and  give  tickets  of  admiflion  without  any  inquiry^ 
concerning  reiigioiA  opinions;  we  will  contribute  to  the  fame  occafional 
iubfcriptions  for  individuals.  In  fliort,  we  will  aUbciale  with  them  for  th« 
relief  of  any  of  the  temporal  diflrelTes  of  the  poor  at  large  ;  but  in  the  af^ 
i^ir  of  education  we  tnuft  confider  well  whether  the  remedy  propofed  19 
teal'y  of  an  efficacious  nature,  before  we  adminifter,  or  even  provide 
it/ — Such,  I  conceive,  would  be  the  anfwer  of  every  zealous  member  of 
the  national  church  to  fuch  a  propofalas  Mr.  Lancafter's.*' 

.  The  fi>ft  objrdl  of  the  new  fociety,  according  to  Mr.  L3ncafter*'s 
plan,  ih-^uld  be  to  provide  fuitahle  matters  and  miftreircs  for  his 
ichools  i— of  the  quaiifications  of  fnch  teachers,  his  ideas  are  what 
modern  philofi)phi/ts  would  call //^^rtf/,  eandidy  znA  enlarged. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  a  commendable  thing  for  any  body  o/men  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  jndivuiaals;  therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  foctety  to- 
didate  to  teachers,  having  fchools  of  their  own,  how  or  what  they  fhould 
teach.  I  conceive  any  perfon,  whofe  moral  charadker  and  abilities  were 
likoly  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  the  rifjng  generation,  fliould  be  an  object 
of-  th  :  fociely's  proledion,  let  his  deno/nination  of  religion  be  Vvhat  it  may, 
and  Jet  himpurkie  whate\'er  methods  of  religious,  or  other  inftruclion,  hi^-v 
.  iincere  and  belt  intentions  may  diclate  *.** 

And  thefe  teachers,  who  are  to  have  this  unlimtted  confidence  re-» 
pof-d  in  them,  and  who  are  deftined,  as  he  fays,  to  fill  **  an  oflice  on 
which  the  national -morals^and  the  fate  of  empires  depend,'*  are  to  be 
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^*  yaung  menfrsmiSt^'io  years  of  age y**  and  to  be  fully  ^ualtfied^b 
take  the  charge  of  a  fchool,  containing  from  200  to  300  boys  in  twelve, 
month.     And  a  plan  fo  perfedtly  prepofterous  as  to  make  us  almoft 
iloubt  the  fanity^of  his  intellefts  who  could  devife  it,  does  this  man 
grarvely  call  upon  the  coufitry  to  adopt.     Oh!  but  the  plan  is  not  only 
excellent  in  theory,  but  equally  fo  in  pra£tice ! — probdtum  eft.     Mr. 
L.  has  youths  oi  fifteen^  forfooth,  aye,  and  even  of  fourteen,  who  fu- 
perintend  and  n>a|;iage,  the  one  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  a 
hundred  boys;  **^but,'*  fays  Mrs.  T.  '*  If  I  underftand  the  matter 
right,  they  proceed  in  a  mechanical  way  by  means  Q.f  key- books y  which 
they  are  required  to  follow  exa6lly,  and  by  which  they  could  efftSu-  • 
ally  teach  the  boys  of  their  refpeftive  clafles,  without  knowing  them- 
felves  the  principles  on  which  their  lefTons  are  founded."     In  fhort, 
it  is  clear  that  the  objc^ft  of  his  plan  is  to  render  himfelf  the  abfolute 
maftcr  of  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  rifing  gentration,  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  agents,  who  are  to  aft  for  him,-  to  repeat  his 
leifons,  and  to  carry  his  meafdres  into  effeft.     Affiliated  focieties  are 
thus  to  be  eftabliflied  throughout  the  country,  of  boys  trained  to  mili- 
tary difcipline,  infedled  with  the  efprit  de  corps,  and  prepared  to  aft, 
in  any  manner,  which  their  grand-mafter,  Mr.  Lane  after  himfelf,  may 
direft.     In  this  only  13  he  confiftent ;  all  his  meafures  lead  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end'j  though  in  other  refpefts  they  are  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  his  avowed  original  purpbfe ;  for  heprofeffes  to  found.  ^ 
his  claims  to  preference  and  proteftion,  on  the  Jimplicity  of  his  plan, 
when  the  preparation  for  his  novitiate  teachers,  though  to  be  comple- 
ted in  the  fhort  period  of  a  year,  is,  as  Mrs.  T.  obferves,  of  fuch  a 
cemprehenfiue  kind,  that  '*  the  fimplicity  of  his  plan   vanifhes  out  of 
fight.'* 

^  I9  her  fubfequent  remarks,  Mrs.  Trimmer  detefts  many  very  groft 
mifquotations  of  Scripture,  by  Mr.  Lancafter;  which  fhew,  as  fhe 
Cays,  the  danger  of  trufting  to  fuch  a  Bible  as  the  rhemory  ;  but  which, 
we  think,  (hew  a  great  deal  more.  On  this  topic,  hovt-ever,  we  (hall  not 
enlarge; and  indeed  wemuft  now  brmg  this  article  to  a  (ilofe.  Before  • 
ive  finifli  it,  however,  we  will  enable  our  jeidets  to  form  fome  t5pj- 
nion  of  the  fpccies  of  teachers  which  Mr.  L.  is  likely  tcr  provide  for 
the  inftrqftion.  of  the  rifine  generation,  by  telling  them,^  thatof /A/V- 
teen  youths,  whom  he  has  himfelf  prepared  for  that  important 'office 
**  on  which  the  nationial  morals  and  the  fate  of  empires  depend  ;'* 
twelve  attend  their  mafler  to  a  fakers  Meeting,  and  the  thirteenth  is 
an  Anahaptijl  /  /  /  This  curious  faft  may  alfo  i^r^^  aS  a,  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  infiuence  which  the  matter  acquires  over  his 
boy^,  and  on  which  Mr.  L.  lays  fo  great  a  ftrefs,  is  extrted.  And 
ytt  it  is  to  the  promotion  of-nhis  part  of  his  plan,  that  his  Majefty, 
the  head  of  tlie  eftabliflied  Church,  and  a  great  part  of  his  royal  family, 
have  been  advifed  to  fubfcribe.  We  ful^ly  concur  with, Mrs.  T.  in  the 
opinion,  **  that  of  all  plans  which  can  be  formed  for  tihe  education  of 
youth,  thofe  which  propofe  giving  up  the  interejis  of  religion  to  tempo^ 
ml  $yjeiSiSy  are  the  moft^  to  be  guarded  againft."    They  are  indeed  ! 
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and  it  is,  upon  this  grouivd,  priiicipally,^  that  we  are  moft  tnxiot»s  t9 
put  the  counct-y  on  their  gu^rd  af»ainft  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lancailer. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book  is  devoted  to  a  iconfi-t 
deration  of  the  national /yjiem  of  education,  as  enforced  by  the  aft  of 
uniformity.  And  here  flic  gives  an  epitome  of  an  admirable 
tra£t,  on  the  duties  of  a  Chriftian  fchoolmafter,  written  early'in  tbe 
laft  century,  by  Dr.  Talbot,  and  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Society, 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  ;  a  trail  which  cannot  be  too  well 
known,  nor  too  widely  diftributed.  The  qualifications  there  fliewn  . 
to  be  requifite^  are  very  different,  indeed,  from  thofe  which  the 
teachers  of  Mr.  Lancafter  are  required  to  poffefs.  In  fhort,  the  two 
fyftems  of  education  Exhibit  a  perfect  contraft  ;  as,  indeed,  they  muft 
of  courfe  do,  when  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  the  bafis  of  the  one,  and 
temporal  objeSis  are  the  end  of  the  other.  ■  To  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  fay,  uirum  horum  mavis  accife^  but  do  not 
profefs,  as  you  muft  do,  a  decided  preference  to  the  one,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  give  encouragem;ent  to  the  other.  We  have  entered  thus 
at  large  into  an  inVi^ftigation  of  this  futjeft,  not  only  becaufc  we  think 
it  one  of  the^igheft  importance;  but  becaufe  it  appears  to  us  that, 
from,  the  literal  fpirit  of  the  age,  difplayed  in  its  fuperiority  to  all^r#* 
judices\  from  the  habit  of  judging  of  things  at  firft  fight,  as  it'  were ; 
and  from  the  fajhion  of  encouraging  every  fpecies  of  innovation,  and 
every  kind  of  quackery  ;  many  perfons  of  the  firft  refpeftability,  who, 
had  they  fubmitted  to  the  trouble  of  examination  and  inquiry,  would 
immediately  have  perceived  the  danger  of  fetting  fuch  an  example, 
have  contributed  to  lhe  fuccefs  of  a  moft  artful  and  infidious  plan, 
pregnant  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences ;  a  plap,  too,  not 
called  for,  nor  juftified  by  any  neceflity  5  but  leading  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of /another  moft  beneficial  fyftem,  and  calculated  to  produce  tb? 
moft  beneficial  eftefl^,  becaufe  founded  pr>  the  religion^  and  fandion-' 
ed  by  the  laws,  of  the  land.  Let  fuch  pierfons,  now  that  their  eyes 
muft:  be  open  to  the  danger  of  their  condu6^,  form  zfociety  for  carry- 
ing this  fyftetn  into  full  effe£l,  and  they  will  indeed  render  the  moft- 
effential  feryice  to  their  country. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article,  with  Mrs.  Trimmer's  clofing  reflec- 
tions, aficr  her  review  of  the  fyftem  in  queftion,  and  of  the  qualifjca-? 
;  tions  of  a  mafter  intended  to  a£l  upon  it.  ' 

*'  Let  us  now  confider  what  kind  of  chara6lers  a  fchool  under  fuch  ^ 
inafter,  with  the  aid  of  the  parochial  minifter  (as  the  national  fyftera  require*,') 
and  with  the  blefling  of  God  (which  we  may  conclude  be  will  earneflly 
implore,)  will  produce  ;  namely,  youths  well  inftru61ed  in  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  the  duftes  of  religim  and  morality,  as  taught  by 
the  Commandments  of  Gop  int/te  Decalogue,  and  the  Prece/ts  of  th 
CospEX. ;  and  defirous  of  making  a  good  ufe  of  the  learning  that  has  been 
beftowed  upon  them  by  a  proper  cjifcharge  of  al^  the  relative  duties  as  jw/, 
brothers,  a/tfinenfices^  domestic  sfrvanfs^  artificess,  labourers,  §fCt  and  as  h^^al 
jukj^ctt  And  good  Christ  I  AH  s,  • 

f^  Jstt  ofil^  the  members  of  the  C};^urch  of  England,  but  thqfe  of  othef . 

"^^   ^  fpJWxnHBiW 
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t:oininiim«nft  (who  purfae  a  fimifar  mode  of  Catethetical  Instruction^  and  teach 
the  fiiftie  tilings  in  refpedl  to  moit  of  the  fundamental  dudtrines  oi  Chrifi:!- 
anity,)  will  b«  ready,  I  am  perluaded,  to  join  with  u»  in  preferring  the/^?/- 
Kr,  from  a  QonviftJon  that  it  is  their  intereii  as  well  as  ours  to  guard  againft 
the  iatroduclion  of  generalizing  Jilahs  into  their  fchools  of  charity;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  on';^nuraerous  and  prevailing  (e6l,  who  too  lightly  efteena 
the  Holy  Sacraments  of  the  Chri/lian  Church,  placing  their  dependence  on 
the  preachiagof  their  own  minifters,  wijl  be  dilpofed  to  let  this  plan  ^o  on 
without  an  objeftion  on  their  part,  in  full  confidence  that  the  elect  will  be 
called  at  God's  appointed  time,  let  their  education  be  what  it  may.     But  J 
wiii  not  enlarge  on  this  fubjec^,  as  I  have  no  defire  to  increafe  the  apimofi- 
t\&s  which  unhappily  iubfift  between  Chriftians  of  the  feet  I  allude  to  and 
'  fome  OFthodox  Chriflians.     i  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  lay,  that  the 
pains  which  are  taken  by  ther  former  to  make  profelytes,  (liould  call  forth 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  -general  to  ufe  their  utmoft  vigilance  to  keep 
the  3^ung  members  within  the  fold  ;  and  nothing,  according  to  the  opitjion 
of  far  beftter  judges  in  this  matter  than  mylelf,  would  fo  effeclually  promote^ 
this  defirable  end  among  the  lower  orders,  a«  a  more  particular  attention  to 
the  exifting  Charity  Schools  on  the  Conllitutional  foundation,  and  the  in- 
creafe of  them.      Thele  are  the  free  schools  which  it  behoves  us  particularly 
to  fupportj  and  no  parifti  fliould  be  without  one;  Jn  London  they  (hould 
be  roultipli^d ;  but  the  inftru(5lion  in  them  certainly  ought  to  be  conformable 
to  the  foundation  laid  at  the  Reformation,  catechetical  and  explanatoiy.     For 
.  can  the  members  of  the  Church  conhlienlly  give  ihen fiarticular patronage io 
ichools  in  which  the  Church  Catechifm  is  not  taught? 
•  '*  Not  that  I  would  recommend  any  infringement  of  the  Jet  of  Toleration ; 
or/aggeft,  that  difference  of  religious  opinion  fliould  be  a  ground  of  hatred 
and  contention  amongrt  Chrillians.  •  There  is  no  occafion  to  talk  to  mere 
children  about  the fe  things ;  they  may  be  inftru6led  in  every  point  of  doc- 
. trine  and  pradtice   without  knowing  that  fuch  differences  fubfift,  till  tlie? 
time  arrives  when  they  will  be  required  to  renew  their  baptifmal  voyv,  at 
which  time  charity  chiutren  ufually   leave  (chool.     Then  indeed,  they  ought 
to  be  ma4e  acqurfinted  with  thet'e  differences,  fo  as  to  guard  them,Trom  ber 
ing  drawn  away  from  the  Church,  but  not  to  lead  them  into  controverfies, 
'•However,  let  me  not  be  thought  defirous  of  rejecling  Mr.  Lanca'ier*s 
method  of  inllrudion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  fuily  convinced  that  our  cha- 
rity schools  would  derive  coniiderable  advantage  from  introducing  it  in  feveral 
refpeds^  but  efpecially  becaufe  it  would  not  only  give  time  for,  but  might 
be  applied  to,  religious  in/tru^tion,  with  happy  effeS:,  under  certain  limiia- ' 
tions,         '  .  . 

"  Neither  would  I  wifli  to  hare  poor  children,  whatever  might  be  the 
religious  profeflions  ol  their  parents,  excluded  from  our  Church  Schools ; 
they  fhould  be  received  into  them  with  proper  recommendations,  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  they  roufl  be  taught  with  therelh  This,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  is  dorte  in  lome  fchools  unfavourable  to  the  Eftablifliraent; 
and  it  is  propof'id  to  be  done  in  Mr,  Lancafter's  on  a  very  extenlive  fcale. 
Surely  then,  that  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Glory  of  the  Nation,  may  jullly  claim  the  privi*  '* 
Jeges  of  educating  her  own  members  according  to  her  own  (yiteni,  and  of 
making  the  condition  above  rtientioned  with  feceders.  3ut  it  is  certainly 
alking  too  much  to  require  the  members  of  the  Church  to  withhold  Troni 
children  in  tlieix  fchoal  education  their  Crebo  and  their  Catechism,  their 
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Bible  in  fa6l,  and  their  Com  won  PkAVER  BooKj  apd  '[  io  ke^  in  ^e  heck 
greund^'  all  \}[\q peculiar  doctrines  which  the  Church  holds  facred^  ibr  the  i^lce 
of  acquiring,  by  a  cheaper,  more  expeditious,  and  pleaCanter  n;iethod, 
thole  branches  of  learning  which  children  in  charily  fchools  Jo  acquire',  though 
by  a  more  tedious  procefs.  for  it  (liould  be  remembered,  that  it  is. the  ajz-* 
hlication  of  talents,  and  not  ihe  fiossession  of  them,  that  is  of  real  importance; 
and  this  is  the  great  obje6t  of  our  National  ^ysiem  in  refpeft  to  the  learning 
beftowed  upon  charity  children.  I  ai^,  however,  ready  to  confefs,  that 
this  end  might  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  young  men, 
educated  upon  Mr.  Lancafter's  plan,  as  assistant  teachers  to  introduce  bis 
mode  of  arraTigement,  classification^-  &c.  into  charity  fchools  of  every  deno^ 
mination ;  by  which  means  alfo  thefe  youths  would  have  the  opportunity  of  . 
learning  thole  things  which  would  complete  their'  qualifications  as  School- 
inafters  in  fchools  belonging  to  jthe  Etlabliftimient. 

<' They  might  there  learn,for  inliance,toin(lru6t  their  future  pupils,that  there 

has  always  been  uptm  earth  a  visible  Church,  to  which  the  Chuk^ph  of 

England,  as  a  6i"anch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  or  Christian  Church* 

essentially  zlw^  jiro/ierly  belongs  ;  that  this  Church  is  dillinguiflied  by  having 

HoLV  SACRAMEKTS^f;r^«/«<r^^  Christ  himself,  as  out^^vard signs  of  hca* 

vcnly  blesiings  bestowed  on  mankind  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Chr  ist,  and  as 

means  for  obtaining  an  interest  in  these  blessings  ;  that  there  is  alfo  in  our  Church 

^AN  ORDER  OFI^IMISTEKS  regularly  ordained,  and  many  other  important  truth, 

of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in  Mr.  L.'s  plan  (nor  indeed  could  it  rcafon-r 

ably  be  expected  that  there  would  be  any)  :  yet  thefe  truths  are  required  to 

be  taught  to  young  Chriftians  according  to  ihc  National  System;  ofcourfe 

tbofe  to  whom  the  education  of  children  and  youth  is  intrusted  by  members 

O^  the  National  Church,  fliould  be  acquainted  with  them.     It  is  one  thing  to 

tolerate  and  entertain  good  will  towards  thofe  who  differ  from  us  ;  another  to 

-give  up  our  children  to  the  tuition  of  thpfe  who  would  withhold  from  their 

knowledge  what  every  parent  who  has  an  infant  baptized  is  bound  to  have 

them  taught." 

-We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  without  cxpreffing 
our  gratitude  for  her  meritorious  and  fuccefsful  exertions,  on  this  im^ 
portant  occafion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  wi(h, 
that  in  order  to  ^render  the  benefit  pf  thefe  exertions  as  extenfive  ^i 
pOlTible,  flie  would  comprefs  her  remarks  on  Lancaftcr's  plan  of  edur 
cation,  in  a  fmaller  compafs,  which  might  eafily  be  done,  and  circo-^ 
]at,e  them  at  a  low  prioe.  After  the  prefent  edition  (hall  be  fold, 
•which,  we  tuft,  it  fpeedily  will  be,  perhaps  this  fuggeftion  ipay  b0 
attended  to\y  our  refpcdUble  author. 
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LORD  BACON  fays  that  feme  hiftories  are  to  be  fwallowed,  fome 
mafticated  and  digefted.      But  in   order  that  hiftories,  or  any 
other  books,  may  be  mafticate4  and  digefted  there  muft  be  a  previous 

t4ft^  or  appetite  for  th^m^    The  mieatftl  tafte  or  appetite  is  curipfij/' 

But 
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But  afi  curlofity  prdfuppofes  fome  degree  of  knowledge.  Ther«  are 
fome  tribes  of  merl,  as  the  Laplanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
of  the  iflands  lately  difcovered  on  the  pacific  occ^n,  in  fo  rude  and 
Jbrutal  a  (late  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  defire  of  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
A  gentleman  who  pofleffed  the  talent  of  compreiring  truth  into  4n 
aphoriftical  and  fometinies  a  paradoxical  form,  being  afked  by  a  per* 
fon  what  courfe  pf  reading  he  Diould  precribe  to  his  fon,  replied 
**  let  him  read  what  he  pleafes."  The  father  ot  the  youn^  man  rernon-* 
ftrated  againft  fuch  an  unfriendly  and  fomewhat  faucy  anfwer.  But 
the  gentleman  explained  his  meaning.  The  habits  and  date  of  the 
reader'stnind  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  firft  place.  What  [s  one  man'& 
meat  is  another's  poifon  :  and  as  phyficans  generally  allow  and  even 
prefcribe  to  their  patients  the  kind  of  food  that  they  like  beft,  fo 
that  kind  of  reading  which  h  liked  beft  is  moft  nutritious  to  the  mind, 
and  the  moft  falutary  as  well  as  palatable.  This  truth  (a  truth  only 
a%  It  relates  to  books  not  hoftile  to  religron  or  virtue),  not  alwiys 
duly  attended  to.  Dr.  Aikin  appears  to  have  had  fully  iii  his  vievd* 
when  he  formed  the  defign  of  compofing  and  publifliing  the  prcfeat 
volumes. Let  the  dodlor  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

PjLEFACE.  ' 

"  It  4s  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this  work  to  fuperfede  either  the 
common  elementary  books  on  Geography,  or  the  more  complete  fyfteras  of 
that  branch  of.  knowledge.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  reader^s  acquaintance 
with  the  firft  is  all  along  fuppofed,  as  eifential  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
terms  employed  in  de!cription  ;  and  the  utility  of  the  fecond  for  the  purpofe 
of  exa6l  and  particular  information  can  never  be  fupplied  by  a  compendium 
of  any  kind. 

'  •*  The^precife  objed  aimed  at  In  thefe  volilmes  is  to  afford,  in  a  moderate 
compafs,  and  under  an  aj^reeable  iorm,  fuch  a  view  of  every  thing  moft 
important  relative  to  the  natural  and  political  ftate  of  the  world  which  we 
inhabit,  as  may  dwell  upon  the  mind  in  vivid  colours,  and  durably  improfs 
it  with  juft  and  inftruclive  notions. 

•  •'  In  the  profecution  of  this  defign  I  have  been  guided  by  the  two  lead« 
ing  con  fide  rations  refpeding,  each  country — what  nature  has  made  it,  and 
ivhat  man  has  made  it.  Of  thefe,  the  firtt  has  taken  the  precedence*  as 
pohiting  to  circumftances^which  can  never  fail  to  exert  a  certain  effed  ; 
which  furvive  all  temporary  changes,  and  flarap  an  indelible  character* 
The  fecond,  however,  is  frequently  of  greater  intereft,  and  inculcates  leA 
fons  of  more  praflical  importance;  it  has,  therefore,  in  the  more  civilized 
liates,  occupied  the  largeft  ftrare  of  the  defcription.  'Both  together  have  aft 
piuch  as  polfible  been  brought  to  confpire  in  forming  the  charaderiflic 
ftrokes  of  the  (ketch. 

^'  A-s.  the  firtt  requifite  in  defcribing  a  country  is  to  indentify  it,  the 
boundaries  of  each  have  been  traced  with  fome  minutenefs ;  and  it  has  e(-» 
pecially  been  confidered  as  an  obje6l  of  confequence  to  (how  how  far  the 
great  porlions  or  mafles  into  which  nature  feems  to  have  divided" the  land 
upon  this  globe,  coincide  with  the  territorial  diftributions  made  by  human 
policy.  Thofe  grand  features  of  country,  mountains  and  rivers,  have  like«» 
wife  been  laid  down  with  a  degree  of  precifioiv  correfpondent  to  their  geosi 
graphical  importance*  Thefe  details  may,  perhaps,  to  a  curfory  •  reader 
.  ^  appear 
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appear  dry  ana  tedious ;  but  it  is  always  fuppofed  by  (he  writer  that  fhey  aw 
illuftrated  by  a  good  map-;  for,  without  fuch-  a  kind  of  piddred  reprefen- 
tatioD,  words,  mufl  be  very  inad^jquate  to  convey  the  images  required. 
Travelling  in  this  manner  with  the  eye  and  underftanding  conjointly,  is  an 
Hgreeable  occupation,  as  well  as  the  ouly  fare  method  of*  fixing  ideas  of  |o- 
cality  in  the  memory. 

"  When  the  accompaniment  of  maps  is  confefTed  to  be  fb  eflential  to  the 
proper  ufe  of  this  wo:K,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expe6t(»d  that  they 
wodld  have  been  given  with  it;  but  neither  the  fize  nor  the  price  would 
have  admitted  of  thetn,  except  upon  fo  Ihiall  a  fcale  as  not  to  anfwer  lh« 
purpofe ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  few  houfes  in  which  attention  is 
^aid  to  inflrudlion  of  this  kind  are  unprovided  with  a  modern  «tlas. 

*'  I  have  not  been  very  folicitous  with  refpe^l  to  the  order  in  which  diffe* 
rent  countries  have  been  treated  of.  Arrangement  is  of  no  great  con fe- 
quence,  except  where  it  is  founded  upon  a  lyftem  elfentially  connected 
with  the  fubjed;  but  there  is  no  fyflenialic  reafon  why  one  part  of  the 
world  Hiould  be  offered  to  the  reader's  conlideration  before  another.  A. 
commencement  has  been  made  with  Europe,  chiefly  becaufe  an  European 
naturally  regards  his  own  quarter  of  the  globe  as  the  centre  of  all  relations 
and  comparifons,  political  and  moral ;  and,  indeed,  its  influence  over  the 
reft  feems  to  juflify  this  precedence  in  rank.  The  other  quarters  have  beefi 
iaken  in  their  ufual  order  ;  and  the  particular  divifions  of  eacTi  have  follow- 
ed each  other  according  to  contiguity,  with  a  general  v^ur fe  of  progrefs 
from  north  to  foiith.  Particular  realbns  have  produced  occafional  deviation! 
from  this  courfe ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  tranfitions  will  commonly,  appear  eaiy 
and  natural. 

"  The  main  matter  of  this  work  is  neco.TarJly  compiled  from  other  books ; 
and  it  would  be  cafy  to  give  a  long  lift  of  works  on  geography,  and  voy- 
ages and  travels,  that  have  been  confalted.  But  thi^*  would  be  ufelefs  of* 
tentatioti ;  and  I  ouly  requeftthat  credit  may  be  given  me  for  having  ufed 
due  diligence  and  judgement  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  for  having 
ferio.ufly  attempted  to  diveft  myfelf  of  all  partialities  and  prejudices  which 
might  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  my  delineations.  The  (lyle  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  make  my  own ;  and  1  have  freely  indulged  a  fpirit  of  re^ 
i1e<5Uon .whenever  I  thought  it  could  be  employed  to  a  good  purpofe. 

"  No  particular  clafs  or  age  of  readers  has  been  in  my  view  in  this  per^ 
formance.  If  it  prove  anfwerable  to  my  intentions,  young  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  at  the  period  of  finifliing  their  education,  may  perufe  it  withadvan* 
^tage,  as  a  fummary  of  what  is  moft  important  to  be  remembered  relative  to 
the  topics  treated  of;  and  it  may  afford  compendious  information  and  n^atter 
ibrrefledion  to  thofe  oFmatarer  years,  who  are  deiUtuteof  time  and  oppor* 
tunity  for  copious  refearch," 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  a  general  dcfcription  of  tn« 
furface  of  the  jworldj  on  which  fubje£t,  as  in  every  other  part  of  this 
work^  he  is  careful  to  begin  with  what  is  mod  fimple,  obvious  and  im;* 
preffive,  and  to  proceed  by  eafy  gradations  or  tranfitions,  tp  what  is 
leiiS  Ample  and  obvious,  and  n6t  fo  well  calculated  to  make  an  imprcf- 
lion  without  (bme  previous  attention  or  obfervation.  The  fketch 
hegives-of  ,the  external,  and  Kioft  prominent,  features  of  our  globe  is 
juft,  fimple  ^nd  comprchenfive,  and  tljjpreforc  proportionably  fub-r 
lime  and  beautiful. 
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''  .pi*  a  general  furvey  of  the  furface  of  this  terraqueous  gtofoe,.  two 
ciroumiiances  can  fcarcely  fail  to  (irike  the  obierver :  (he^reat  proportioii 
of  lea,  amoimting  at  leaii,  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole;  and  the  diipropor- 
tion  of  land  in  the  two  hemifpheres^  that  in.  the  norlhern  buihg  more  thaa-  ' 
double  (hat  in  the  fduthem.  The  letter  in  equality  long  maintained  a  per-  ^ . 
fuafion  arnong  theories,  of  the  c>;iilence  of  large  trails  of  undifcovered 
land  in  the  fouthcrn  hemifphere;  but  the  rofearches  of  modern  navigators, 
elpecially  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  have,  entirt^ly  done  away  this  fuppofi tion, 
atleaft  with  refpedl  to  the  latitudes  correfponding  to  thofe  in  which  tjac 
great  niaifes  of  land  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  equator  are  (ituated* 

"  }f  the  circumftances  above  mentioned  be  not  exacl^ly  conformable  td 
H'ljat  our  previous  conceptions  of  creative  detign  might  lead  us  tq  cxpe^,  \ 
we  have  no  reafon  to  confider  them  as  derogatory  from  the  wife  purpofes  of 
the  Creator.     The  fea  is  peopled  with  animated  beings  as  well  as  the  land.. 
As  far  as  the  intereils  of  the  human  race  are  concerned,  experience  feemft  ' 
to  prove   that   the  quantity,  of  land  is  luUy  adequate  to  any  probably 
increafJB  of  mankind;    for    in    all   pafl  periods^  as   well  as  at  prefent, 
vali  regions  have  remained  either,  totally  unoccupied  by  man,  or  very  irar 
perfedly  pofTeiled  hy  him,  although  fituated  in  climates  the  bell  adapted  to  . 
his  culture.     The  ocean,  too,  which  an  ancient  poet  has  termed  dh^ociahk^^ 
has  been  rendered,  by  modern  improvements  in  navigation,  the  read ie(^ 
medium  of  communication  bptwee^  remote  parts  of  the  earth,     Thecoi)^. 
vejance  from  Europe  to  China  by  fea  is  much  eafier  than  carriage  by  land 
one  fourth  of  the  diftance ;  and  a  velTel  will  fooner  circumnavigate  th^ 
^lobe,  than  a  caravan  ^ijl  travel  the  length  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  , 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to  mechapical  ideas  of  regularity,  than 
the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  land  of  the  globe  as  moulded  by  the  circum« 
fluent  ocean.  -Two  main  continents  or  continued  tracts  appear,  of  which, 
however,  large  parts  are  nearly  fevered  from  the  reil,and  the  edges  are  iin^ 
gularly  broken  by  projections  and  indentations.  In  many  places,  fepara* 
tions,  feem  to  have  been  entirely  effected  by  the  force  of  the  water,  pro*" 
ducing  the  detached  fpots  called  iflands ;  unlefs  i^  be  a  more  probable  con* 
ception,  that  from  a  gradual  flirinking  of  the  fluid  which  once  covered  the  ^ 
whole  globe,  the  elevated  parts  and  prominent  points  of  a  fubaqueous  land 
have  difclpfed  themfelvcs  as  iflands,  peninfulas,  and  promontories. 

"  Of  the  the  two  contineilits,  the  larger,  which  from  the  parlieft  records 
of  the  world  has  been  the  feat  of  all  icience,  was  by  the  geographers  of 
antiquity  divided  into  three  portions,  ufually  called  quarters  of  the  vrodd, 
and  this  diflHbution  is  ftill  obferved.  'The  other  continent,  a  hew  difco^ 
v^ry,,  has  been  confidered  as  a  fourth  quarter ;  and  thus  the  number,  as  rcr 
ferring  to  parts  of  a  whole,  has  been  completed,  although  with  great  difr 
proportion  of  the  feveral  parts.  The  iflands  have  been  adjudged  to  tlipf^ 
quarters  neare/1  to  which  they  are  fituated. 

*'  The  ocean  may,  with  refpect  to  its  univerfal  communication,  be  re- 
garded as  one  ;  but  for  geographical  purpofes  it  has  been  dirtributed  into  por-f 
tions,  relatively  to  the  lands  between  which  they  arc  interpoied,  or  their  pQ(i- 
lion  with  regard  to  the  poles  and  circles  of  the  globe.  The  gr^ateft  of  thcte 
parts,  conftituting  almofl  one  half  ©f  the  furface  of  the  globe,  has  had  the 
appellation  of  ih^  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  tranquillity  obferved  by  navigators 
in  croffing  it  in  certain  diredions.  It  fills  lip  the  fpace  betwen  Afia  and 
Anoerica,  and  is  geographically  divided  by  the  equator  into  northen  and 
fouthern  :  the  northern  may  be  faid  to  be  boupded  by  the  flrait 'between  • 
tbe  tvyo  frontinents :  the  foutherR  b^s  f^Q  4efipitQ  liinii* 

^'  Another 
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*'  Another  great  ocean  is  the  Adamk^  flowing  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  eallera  coafl:  of  America  on  the  other. 
Northward  it  joins  the  Arctic  ocean,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fea  between 
the  northern  Qiores  of  the  old  and  »ew  iontitient,  and  the  north  pole;  an 
expanfe  ratlier  of  ice  than  of  water.  An  Antarctic  (ea  around  the  fouth 
pole  has  alfo  been  marked  By  geographeis,  but  no  land  has  been  difcovered 
to  give  it  a  natural  limit.  The  Indian  ocean  is  that  tradt  of  fea  which  lies 
between  the  i'outhern  coarts  of  Afia^,  the  ealtern  fide  of  Africa,  and  New 
Holland.  AH  the  other  feas  may  be  confidered  only  as  arms  or  branches 
of  thefe.  The  Mediterranean ^  however,  flowing  between  the 'three  quar- 
jters  of  the  old  continent,  .and  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  ooly  by  a 
narrow  ftrait,  may  claim  particular  Notice." 

Dn  Aikin  g^ives  a  brief,  yet  fatigfaSory  iketch  of  the  quarter  of  the 
world  in  which  we  arc  moft  interefted  : — he  then  proceeds  to  Afia. 

As  our  author  ilepped  oyer  the- Bofphor us  and  Archipelago  frcrd 
Turkey  in  Europe  to , Turkey  in  Afia,  fo^  he  begins  hi»  furvey  of 
the  African  countries  with  Egypt,  that  region  which  is  contiguous 
to  Afia.  Having  defcribed  the  Continent,  he  gives  feme  defcriptions 
aJfo  of  the  iflands  of  Africa,  Madagafcar,  the  ifles  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  th^  Comorna  iflands,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  de  verd  iflands^ 
the  Canaries,,  and  the  Madeira  rflands.  A  group  of  iflands  which 
lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  either  Europe  or  Africa  to  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  t;o  thofe  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned in  conne£lion  with  thofe  lafi:  treated,  is  that  of  the  Azores  or 
Weftern  ifl^inds  :  from  thefe  Dr.  A.  proceeds  to  America. 

,Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  geographical,  phyfical,  and 
political,  comprehending  in  fomc  degree  the  moral,  ftate*  of  North 
America,  of  Greenland  confidered  as  a  part  of  North  America,  of 
Brijifli  America,  the  united  ftates,  and  Spanifli  North  America. 
From  thefe  he  proceeds  fouth  ward,  according  to  his  defign,  for 
which  he  gives  a  very  ingenious  reafon,  (which  the  reader  has  feen 
ifi  his  general  Iketch  of  Europe)  to  South  America,  the  Spanifli  donr^i- 
jiions  there,  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
pofleflTons.  Having  traverfed  the  Wefl:  Indies,  and  the  South  Ame- 
rican iflands,  be  pafles  from  thence  to  the  iflands  on  the  Pacific  ocean^ 
and  finally  to  New  Holland.  This-account  we  fliould  cxtraA  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  had  we  not,  on  former  oceafions, 
given  an  ample  difcuflion  of  this  important  colony. 

If  books  of  geography  and  ft;atiftics  were  to  be  extended  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difcoyeries  made  of  new  regions,  and  in  the  geographical, 
phyfical,  aad  political  fituationsof  others,  long  known,  more  or  lefs, . 
^o  the  world,  quartos  would  be  heaped  on  quartos,  and  folios  on  fo- 
lios. Voluminous  compilations  of  this  fort  may,  no  doubt,  have  their 
ufe  to  particular  clafles  of  readers,  engaged  in  particular  and  fome- 


♦  It  would  ha^e  been  perhaps  a  jufter  title  to  have  called  this  a  Compen* 
-diotts  View  of  the  Natural  and  Moral  State, -fee.  Politics  is  compreii ended  ' 
in  morals ;  not  morals  altogether  in  politics.- 

\  '-  times 
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times  microfcopical  inquires  or  purfuits.     But  .there  are  fome  of  the;ii 
already  by  much  too  diffufe  for  general  readers,  who  could  well  excufe 
theomifTion  of  a  great  variety  of  memorandums   refpeding  latitude 
and  longitudes,    currents,    winds,    tides,  antiquities,  revenues,  ^^ivi 
orders  of  knighthood,  &c.  &c.     We  are  very  much  indebted  to  thi$~ 
author  for  feledling  and  arranging,  with  fome  tafte  and  judgment,  from 
immenfe   quarries  of  books  ,of  geography,    voyages  and   travels,    % 
kind  of  entertainment 'fuitable  to  every  defcription  of  readers,    both 
learned   and  unlearned  ;  to  jhe  latter  this  work  will  communicate  a 
very  great  variety  as  well  as  novelty  of   inftrudlion  and  amufement. 
It  will  excite  as  well  as  gratify  theii*  curiofity.     TJie  learned  reader, 
feeing  the  whole  of  thofe  hallowed  regions  over  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  wander,    brotjght  together  and  delineated  as  in  a  map, 
ncithcf  on  tjoa  large  nor  too  minute  a  fcale,  wUl  furvey  it  with   fa> 
ti$fadion,  greater  than  what  might  refult  from  the  perufal  of  large 
volumes,  where  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  things  are  not  (h 
readily  perceived,  as  where  the  grand  outlines  of  nature,  phyfical, 
and  moral,  are  brought  together  in  comparifon^  with  otie  another,  and 
fcen  all  of  them  together  as  one  whole.     There  is  not  here  any  no^ 
velty  in  point  of  fa6ts,  and  not  mbch   of  any  great  importance  lA 
point  of  reafoning  or  reflcftion.     The  fa£ts  were  of  necedity  drawlt 
from  the  reports  of  others  ;  and  it  was  fads,  not  fpeculation  that  wa« 
the  fubje£l»     fiut  the  ftyle  is  very  uniform  and  perfpicuou-s^;  the  ot" 
der  or  arrangement  is  admirable  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  juftly  b* 
faid,  that  Dr.  Aikin  has  built  a  very  good  new  houfe  out  of  c^d  mate<*> 
terials.    The  precife  object  at  which  he  aimed  in  thcfe  volumes^  be  hasF 
attained  in  no  ordinary  degree.     They  afford  in  a  moderate  compafs^ 
and  under  an  agreeable  form,  fuch  a  \^iew  of  every  thing  moft  impor^ 
tant,  relatiVe  to  the  natural  and  political  ftate  of  the  world,  whichr 
we  inhabit,  as  may  dwell  in   vivid  colours  on  the  mind,  and  durably 
imprefs  it  with  juft  and  inftruftive  notions.     Qn  a(  careful  perufal  of 
thefe  Geographical  Delineations  we  have  difcovered  a  few  trifling  er*^ 
rors,  in  regard  to  fafls,  and  a  few  errors  alfo  in  point  of  grammar', 
of  the  former  w^  have  an  inftance  in  Vol.  I.  p.  18a,  where  it  is  faitj  ' 
of  the  Scotch-  Highlanders,  that  '*  they  are  fo  extremely  attached  to 
their  lord  and  chieftains  a»  to  lofe  every  fentiment  of  freedom  in  im- 
plicit obedience."     They  were  fo  about  half  a  century  ^go,   when 
their  lords  and  chieftains  placed  a  greater  value  on  the  number  and  at^ 
tachment  of  their  tenantry,^  whoyirereof  the  fame  clan  with  them*- 
ferves,  and  many  of  them  their  blood  relations,  whether  regularly  or 
irregularly-,  than  on  gteat  rents :  not  fo  now,  when  their  landlords 
force  the  poor  peafamry*  to  emigrate  by  converting  their  lands  into 
flieep-waJks,     In  fa£l,  the  Highlanders,  when  they  have  aii^y  pro^- 
pcfty  at  all   corifiderablc,   treat  their  landlord  with  a  freedom  and 
fpirit^  not  always  found  among  richer   farmers  in  the  low  countries^ 
When  they  have  any  caufe  forgoing  to  law  with  theif  landlords,  thejr 
are  even  apt  to  be  very  litigious.     The  other  charafteriftic  features  rf* 
the  Highlanders,   as  delineated   by.  Dr.    Aikin,,  are    drawn  juftly: 
^  They  are  inclined  to  gloom  and  melancholy.     They  are  hardy^  and 

bjrave, 
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bravf,  but  deficient  in  the  fte^dy  induftry  and  a<3ive  exertion,  which 
beJong  to  the  German  charadter."  Of  the  grammatical  inaccuracy  be- 
fore noted  the  reader  will  find  an  inflance  in  Vol.  I.  p.  158.  "  Of  the 
British  illes,  two  Tar  furpafs  the  reft  in  magnitude  :  thefe  are  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Both  of  /A^m  [meaning  each  of  them  J  larger  than 
any  other  ifland  of  Europe,  the  hieak  and  fterile  Iceland  excepted." 
tint  on  the  whole  our  author  is  correct  both  in  his  ftvle  and  matter. 


The  Nature  and  Properfief  of  fFool  illtijlrated^  with  a  Defcription  oj  the 
Englijh  Fleece.  By  John  Liiccock,  Woolftaple;*.  '  Pp,  360. 
l2mo.     5s.  6d.     Harding.      1805. 

ON.  the  ftii-evident  importance  of  our  flocks  and  woolkn  trade  wc 
fhall  not  dwell;  neither  fliall  we  flop  to  inquire  what  are  the  pecu- 
liar ad  vantages  or  difadvantages  of  treatites  publiihed  byartiTans  on  their 
own  profeffions  ;  their  knowledge  being  generally  more  pradtical  than 
jdieoretical  confequently  lefs  communicable  on  paper,  the  genuine  merit 
o^  their  works  is  of  courfe  frequently  buried  in  a  multiplicity  of  un- 
meaning words,  that  difguft  the  reader  before  he  arrives  at  any  origi- 
Halinformation.  The  prefent  work,  we  fedr,  is  no  exception  to  this 
obfervation  J  and,  however  juft  and  neceffary  it  may  be  to  preface  a 
general  view  of  wool  with  an  account  of  laniferous  animaU,  it  is  top 
intimately  conne6led  with  the  fcience  of  Natural  Hiftory  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  aftive  employment  of  ah  honeft,  indoftrious  wool- 
jftapler.  We  do  not,  therefore,  blame  Mr.  Luccock  foir  being  igno- 
yantof  that  fcience,  but  for  attempting  a  fubjedt  beyond  his  fphcre, 
and  for  diverting  his  attention  from  the  principal  objeS,  a  **  Defcrip- 
tion of  th^  Englifh  Fleece,"  which  he  feems  ib  well  qualified  to  g?ve. 
We  of  Qourfe  (hall  pafs  over  his  incoherent  and  vague  obfervations 
^p  the  laniferous  animals  of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  his 
erroneous  notions  that  the  Moars  improved  the  SpaniA  wool,  and  his 
futile  obje<9:ions  to  the  honourable  Board  of  Mefta  in  Spatn.  By  >he 
?vay,  the  letter  is  an  example  of  writers,  not  confined  to  fi^ch  as  our 
author,  who  boldly  cenfure  inftitutions  of  which  they  have  not  one 
diftin<3:  idea.  It  is  too  an  abufeof  terms, to  fay  that  **  the  Moors  were 
inhumanly  extirpated  from  Spain."  Of  Englinfh  wool,  it  is  obferved 
that,  **  from  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  woollen  manufa£lure  by  the  Ro- 
mans, until  the  days  of  Alfred,  it  was  moft  probably  cultivated,  al- 
though there  is  no  hiftorical  document  to  prove  that  it  was  in  any  de- 
gree fuperior  to  that  of  the  continent."  This  is  not  quite  corre6k  j 
jthe  author  is  milled  by  the  fuperficial  notions  of  Marfhal ;  therq  are 
many  •documents  that  prove  the  excellence  of  both  Engtifh  fheep  and 
>  ^ool  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries*  It.  is  eveaknown  that 
Jlnglifh  wool  was  lent  to  the  continent,  when  the  ferocity^of  numev 
rous  invaders  had  obftrucled  the  manufactures  at  home;  It  is  alfo  on 
xecord  that  En^lifli  Iheep  were  exported  to  Spain  (hence  the  term  wr-* 
/  rino^  i.  e\  marino)  between  the  years  8  and  1^00  when  the  Moors  or 
M^uritaniaas  had  compelled  the  Chriftians  to  (cek  leinge  in  the  moun- 
tains 
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ninsof  the  Afturias,  where  they  received  fupplies  from  thi&  country. 
Bur  thefe  fubjecfts  would  lead  us  from  our  pi^e^fent  view,  Ivhich  is  the  " 
aftual  ftate  of  tngliQi  wool,  aind  the  moft  probable  mean^  of  improv- 
ing it.  Our  author,  after  obferving  that  fpme  of  the  filaments  of  wool 
ate  flat,  and  others  round,  without  knowing  that  they  are  lamihodj 
tubes  to  which  theyperfups  owe  their  contra^iie  powers,  called  fulling, 
proceeds  to  mention  the  great  importance  of  the  yellow  lubftance  wrtiich 
IS  found  in  fleeces,  principally  near  the  Ihoulder  and  brcaft,  and  called 
'^(^W.,  This  fubftance  he  confidcrs  effentjal  to  the  produflion  of  fine 
wool,  as  n  is  always  found  in  the  greateft  abundance,  not  only  in  the 
iineft'flceces,  but  in  the  fineft  parts  of  thofe  fleeces.  He  remarks  that 
Vauquelin  analyzed  this  yolk,  and  fovmd  it  to  bean  animal  foap, 
with  potaih  for  its  bafis ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  thofe  experi- 
ments wcVe  made  at  the  inftance  of  Chaptal,  then  minifter  under 
Buonaparte,  and  that  the  experimentalift  knew  too  well  the  charafter 
of  the  minifter  to  direft  his  refearches  otherwife,  than  that  they  fliould 
confirm  the  fpcculations  of  his  governor.  It  is  not,  then,  foap  that 
coniHtutes  this  yolk  or  yellow  matter  of  a  horny  texture,  bur  ftag- 
iftents  of  the  animal's  (kin  combined  with  perfpired  matter,  cOnfifting 
principally  of  gelatin  and  phofphorus.  X^at  it  (hould.  abound  moft 
inthewarmer  parts*  of  iheanimal  is  perfeftly  natural,  as  the  cutaneous  ' 
excrements  are  more  copious  in  proportion- to  the  rapidity  or  momen- 
jtumofthc  circulation;  and  as  the  circulation  of  theextremities  is  much 
Ifowe'r,  fo  is  the  growth  an'9  defquamations  of  the  fkin  ftill  more  fo. 
Our  author,  perhaps  itiiftak^s  in  fuppofing  that  the  yolk  contributes  to 
the  improvement  of  the  wool,  a^  its  abundance  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
healthy  ftate  of  the  animal  ;  a  circumftance  always  eflemial  to  thepro- 
duftion  of  a  good  fleece.  The  great  depth  and  fmall  diameter  of  the 
articular  pores  produce  tenuity  of  pile.  It  is,  never  thelefs,  true  that  there 
is  as  great  a  divcrfity  in  the  quantity  of  yolk  in  flieep,  as  there  is  in  their 
fleeces,  both  of  which  muft  ever  depend  on  the  particular  conftitutiou 
and  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  latter  in  feme  meafure  on  food  and 
keeping.  That  uniform  temperature  has  a  powerful  influence,  we 
think  unqueftionable,  and  hence  the  hcceflity  of  keeping  them  in 
cool  diftri6ts,  in  warm  climates,  and  in  warm  vMes,  in  cooler  regions  : 
0!l  this  principle  we  can  rationally  account  for  the  utility  of  fmearipg^ 
thefliecp  wjrth  a  mixture  of  tar  and  greafe,  which  is  no  Icfs  comfort- 
able to  the  animal  than  advantageous  to  the  quality  of  the  pile  ;  this 
covering,  retaining  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  prevents  all  evapora- 
tk)n  from  thel5(xly"of  the  animal,  and  thus  obviates  the  confequent 
ffnfation  of  cold.  It  is  nolefs  neceflary  to  keep  the  wool  as  much  as 
poffible  from  being  wetted  or  waflied,  and  above  all  never  to  fufFer  a 
drop  of  wateV  to  touch  the  animal's  ikin.  Such  a  temperate  regular 
fabit  of  life  is  the  moft  advantageous   to  the  animal  economy,  and 


Wfm^mmrmmmma^**  ^     in  mw^^^phw^.^p. 


♦  Theekperiments  of  Dr.  Parry,  who  it  isfaid,  has  grown  fleeces  of  equal 
finenefs  all  over. the  body  of  the  flieep,  do  not  controvert  the  validity  of 
^inciple.— Rev,  ' 

coofequently 
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confequcntly  the  moft  likely  to  efFeft  that  uniform  elongation  of  thfe, 
lamipous  filaments,  or  laminous  tube^  Swhich  produces^  the  fineft  and 
firongeft  pile*  It  is  by  thcfe  means  tliat  we  may  expect  ihe  ameliora- 
tion both  of  our  flocks  and  fleeces ;  by  a  copious  uninterrupted  infenfible 
perfpiration,  this  abundance  of  yolk,,  (o  much  defired  by  our  author, 
ivill  be  mfured,  the  length,  tenuity,  and  uniform  ftrength  of  the  pile  in- 

/  creaftd,  and  the  flefti  of  the  animal  improved  and  augmerifed.  Hence 
the  advantgeof  theSpanifh  trajhurnacions,  or  drivings  of- their  flocks  front 
the  warm  plains  of  Andaluiia,  to  the  cool  mountains  of  Leon,  by  a  cir-' 
cuitftus  rout,  often  above  800  milts,  twice  a  year.  To  this  circumftance 
of  temperature,  rather  warm*  than  cold,  we  fhould  wifli  particularly 
our  Englilh  fliepherds  to  attend,  and  to  devife  fome  pradlicable  nieans- 
of  preferving  their  flocks,  efpecially  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  ^ 
diftrids,    from   the   chilling    blaft    and   famifhing   fnows   of  vvinter. 
Humanity  as  well  as  intcreft  fhould   dictate  a  much,greater  atten^ioa 
to  the   winter  nourifliment  of  thefe  delicate  creatures,  1  than  haSL  hi- 
therto been  given  in  the  above  diftricts.     As  to  the  foap  of  wool,  fo 
iriuch  talked  of  by  CHaptal,  it  feems  to  be  only  the  blood  of  the  pile»  . 
a,fluid  poflefling  many   analogies   with   the  bile^  and   probably  re- 
c?eiving^all  i^s  foapy  qualities  from  that  excrement.     Perhaps  fomc  . 
future  experiments  may  indeed  identify  its  famenefs  with  that  Auid^ 
which  Fourcroy  erroneoufly  called  an  animal  foap,  but  which  con- . 
tains  one-feventeenth  its  volume  of  a  peculiar  fubttancc, 

Mr.  Luccock,  whofe  perfonal  experience  appears  as  confiderable  as 
his  obfervations^  are  judicious,  obferves  that  the  fleeces  of  flieep  paf- 
tured  on  chalky  foils  have  the  pile  hard,  diy,  and  ^ven  fomewhat  brit- 
tle. This  K  doulnlefs  occafioned  by  the  abforbent  nature  of  the  cal- 
careous earth  ;  and  it  is  worthy  the  confideration  of  wool-growers  ia 
thofe  diftrifls*  to  try  the  ufe  of  fait  and  water,  as  pra6lifed  in  Spain 
where  the  foil  is  of  a  fimilar  quality.  But  if  fuch  pafturaec  be  inju-. 
rious  to  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  pile,  rnarftiy  and  numid  dif- 
\t\£ks  are  ftill  more  fo  to  its  finenefs  and  delicacy.  The  author  has 
indeed  made  fome  very  appropriate  refledions  on  the  different  l^inds  of 
pafture,  and  the  neceflity  of  adaptini^  the  various  breeds  and  crolTes  to 
them,  but  his  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  contiguity  of  the  market,, 
and  the  local  demands  of  the  manufafturer,  than  to  the  unchange- 
able nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  propriety  of  cultivating  that  race 

'  ivhich  may  beft  fuit  its  peculiarities  :  a  circumftance  neceflarily  of 
primary  importance  to  the  Iheep-farmer.     As  many  of  our  readers  . 
may  not  have  a  fufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  pre  feat  bufinefs  of  a 
woolftapler,  we  (hall  extrad  the  author's  account  of  it,  as  introduc*  ^ 
tory  to  his  technical  defcription  of  the  qualities  of  wt>ol. 

fiwiiil    M  I   Wi     ■  ^»m^^mam\  III       II  111      ^■■^1  ■■       fci       ■■■■will       i<  ^m^^m^^  II  a  mil  I     n        iit  l^iwawi— ^— ^bm^^*^^— *^ 

•  The  ancient  praclice  of  cotting  flill  followed  in  Herefordfliire,  is  per*- 
hapsone  of  the  caufes  that  renders  the  wopl  of  that  country  fo  much/uperior 
to  any  other  in  England,  not  produced  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  blood. 

at  Whe«* 
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".W|>en  tjie  fleecjes  are  feparated  from  the  back  of  the  flieep,  they  are 
invariably  found  to  contain  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  wool  very  fre-» 
quently  fuitable  to  the  fabrication  of  Articles,  very  diflimilar  in  their  nature^ 
and  adapted  to  procefles  in  the  manufadture,  of  a  defcription  totarlly  diffe- 
rent from  each  other.    The  chief  bufinefs  of  thei^apler  is  to  feparate  th<| 
portions  of  the  mingled  bafs,  to  diftribute  them  in  their  proper  order,  and 
to  Aipply  the  manufadturers  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wool  required  by  the 
goodi  which  each  of  them  makes.    This  employment  is  very  different  froni 
that  which  occupied  the  llapler's  attention  in  the.  1 3th,  and  two  following 
centaries,  when  he  was  engaged  only  in  exporting  to  foreign  markets^  ihm 
fleeces  of  his  country,  almoft  if  not  entirely  without  aflbrtment.     At  pre- 
kni  his  occupation' conftitutes  him  tlie  agejat  of  th^  manufacturer,  or  rather . 
in  his  hands,  wool  paffes  through  the  firft  ffagejOf  the  proceis  adapted  td 
render  it  tifefal ;  ^nd  it  becomes  his  bufinefs  and  \m.  interefl  to  watch  th^ 
Hate  of  trade,  to  notice  the  changes  in  the  pemand  for  diiferent  ftfticle^^/ 
to  remark  the  nature  and  the  qualities  of  the  w.ool,  and  to  point  oitt  to  tM 
grower  the  properties  of  the  fleece,  which  are  iucceilively  of  /uperior  oc 
of  fmaller  importance.     The  art  of  fprting  wool,  almofV  unknown  a  HovH^ 
centuries  agoi  has  been  very  confiderably  improved  during  the  lafl  hundredL 
years ;  and  as  the  divHion  of  labour  in  mod  other  branches  of  manufaflure^ 
contributed  to  their  advancement,  fo  in  the  fabrication  oF  woollens  it  has 
prodnced  very  effential  benciils.     Thofe  imperfedlly  acquainted  with  their 
bttfinefs  (hould  always  reqoUedt,  that  in  every  intermijtti^re  of  coarfe  and  fine 
wool  it  is  impoflSble  taprevent  the  fir  ft  from  forming  the  exterior  of  the  thread 
and  the  furfafe  of  the  piece;  fo  that  in  all  ill-performed  for  ting  only  the  worfl 
porfion  of  tbe^wool  becomes  vifible  when  paffing  through  the  manufacturer's 
hand." 

'  The  author  proceeds  to  detslil  the  qualities  and  denbrninatfons  of. 
the  different  divifions,  in  which  Staplers  divide  the^fleece,  after  rejec- 
ting the  {hort  hairy  parte  fit  only  tor  upholfters,  &c.  To  afc^ertaidr 
tain  t|;Le  precife  quality  of  each  denomination,  he  calculates,  by 
means  of  a  microfcope^  the  number  of  hairs  or  piles  contained  ia  s 
an  inch,  which  hexoofiders  as  unity,  or  a  ftandard  for  the  diameter 
of  the  pile.     They  are  thui^  eftimated  : 

*'  Better  livery  required  600  piles  to  cover  an  inch  ;  fine^ey,  t20  ;  seconds, 
900;  ci&wmighis^  920;  kati,  1000;  su/ier,  \\60  ; /iicked4ock,  1280;  chieei 
I4OO;  a  fam pie  of  moderately  fine  Spanith  wool  reached  1600.  Thcfe 
numbers  are  the  average  of  feveral  repeated  meafurements,  and  s£re  ccfh* 
Udered  by  me  as  tlie  flandard  of  the  forts  to  whofe  names  they  are  afSxed. 

"  The  flapler  is  perpetually  urged  to  fearch  for  wool  of  a  luperior  quali- 
ty, by  the  increafing  demand  for  goods  of  the  moft  delicate  texture.  This 
flwwld  induce  the  grower  to  colled  from  his  flocks,  fleeces  diflfnguithed  by^ 
their  fuperior  esccellency.  The  confumption  of  Spanifli  wool  aaongft  us 
fhongly  evinces  that  wh6n  a  tafte  for  $ne  cloths  prevails,  the^  materials  will 
be  obtained  by  the  manufacturer,  even  though  the  ufe  of  them  tend  to  dif- 
courage  our  own  wool-growers,  and  to  fupercede  the  neceffity  of  our  native' 
produce.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  to  be  ^pprehpncUjd,  left  tl\e  culiiv*ti6n 
W  fine  wool  fbould  leave  our  coarfer  fabrics  withour  the  fupply  which  th<;y 
fequire,  for  the  richer  foils  of  the  kinedom  will  continue  to  be  liocked  with 
araeiB  of  Iheep,  whofe  pik  will  not  Tor  many  ages  be  adapted  to  delicate  . 
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manufaflures ;  and  in  proportion  as  farms  impu;ove  in  the  low  lands  of 
.Scotland,  and  almoft  through  every .  ditl rid  in  Ireland,  we  may  expect  that 
the  fleeces  they  yield  will  be  better  adapted  to  thofe  purpofesfor  which  the 
middle  wools  of  England  are  at  prefent  employed.  If  neceflary,  the  greater 
facility  of  importing  the  coarfer  article  is  evident." 

Thefe  remarks  merit  the  attention  of  all  farmers  who  occupy  light 
or  elevated  foils,  in  fituations  where  the  fleece  is  more  valuable  than 
the  flefh  of  the  animal.,  ITie  advice  is  prudent  and  judicious,  al- 
though it  feems  to  favour  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  It  may  be  ob- 
j^fled,  however,  that  it  is. always  better  to  depend  on  our  internal  re- 
fources  for  necefTarics,  and  on  foreigners  for  what  are  luxuries.  This 
indeed  would  be  found  policy  were  our  manufadtures  limited  to  our 
6wn  confumption ;  but  as  they  arte  capable  of  being  indefinitely  ex- 
tend^ in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  commercial  intercourfe,  it 
is'much  *n)0re  advantageous  to  barter  a  fmall' portion  of  our  fine  ma- 
iiuiPa6^ures  for  a  great  quantity,  of  coarfe  raw  material,  than  to  be 
ebli'ged  to, give  large  quantities  of  our  coarfe  manufa6!ure  for  a  trifling 
parcel  of  finer  raw  material.  There  is,  too,  another  advantage  at- 
tending this  plan,  that  it  precludes  the.poffit^ility  of  competition,  hj 
combining  finenefs  of  texture  .with  fuperiority  of  fabric,  which  will 
ever  maintain  the  jufl  pre-eminence  of  Englifli  manufa£iures  in  fo- 
reign countries. 

/  We  have  already  noticed  the  author's  inability  to  account  for  that 
peculiar  contradlile  or  fliriveling  quality  which  gives  to  wool'a  fuperior 
capacity  for  fceting,of  fulling*;  a  quality  fo  effential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  long  thread,  and  to  the  delicate  appearance  of  the  cloth. 
His  defcription  of  it,  however,  may  tend  to  flimulate  farther  invcflii 
gation. 

''  In  "Tome  of  the  finier  kinds  of  wool  pofi^effmg  this  (liriveling  property  in' 
a  high -degree,  the  chord  fubtending  the  arch,  is  fcimetimes  not  longer  than 
the  100th  part  of  an.  inch  ;  but  in  tbofeof  an  inferior  quality,  where  th« 
^  curvature  is  not  of  the  moli  valuable  kind,  the  chord,  or  difiance  between 
one  extreme  point  of  the  curve  and  the  other,  will  meafure  the  16th  and 
fometimes  even  the  8th  part  of  an  inch.'' 

Mr.  Luccock  prefents  his  readers  with  the  following  table,  a$  the 
Kioft  correft  eflimate  hitherto  made. 

♦  .  <*  yijg  average  quality. 

Of  fliort^wool  is  one  inch  divided  by  87 1,  (piies)  value  15l.  per  pack* 
Of  Ihort  fleeces,.  .    885,  , 

Of  long  wool,  600,  value  131.  ditto. 


•<%N^ 


* 

*  We  might  here  reipark  that,  making  fome  experiments  on  dying  un- ' 
fcoured  wool  a  few^years  iince,  this  quality  was  totally  de ft royed  by  keeping 
it  fome  time  in  a  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  watqr.    The  wool 
fjecame  fome  what  brittle,  and  was  no  more  cap^le  of  fullijig  than  oomiaon 
igiry— Rev, 

.  Total 


/f 
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Total  value  of  Englifh  wool;  '     ' 
245,290  packs  of  (hort  wool  at  151.  per  packi  £.  3,679,350 
137,228  do.       •      long  do.  ]3I.  •'       .1,783;964«       • 

10,7 1 8  do.  ^  kmb's  do.        lOl.  *  107,^  90  '- 


393,236  packs.       ,  Total  ^.  5,570.494^ 


The  flaughter  of  fhort-wooled  flxeep  is         -        -    r  4,22^7  48  ^er  an* 
Carrion  pf  do,           -        -         .        -     ^    .       ,•  2IJ,087       - 

Slaughter  of  long-wooled  (heep,  -        .        -  1^180,413 

Carrion  of  do.  -         -         -         -         -         -  59,020 

Slaughter  of  lambs,        .     -        ".-.-."•»  1^400,560 
Carrion  of  do.            -        -        -    ^    -        .        .  70,028 


I 
t 


7,142,856' 


■    .'It 


The  number  of  Iambs  yeaned  per  annum  is         -        7,002,802       '      ** 
Aonual  decre^fc  in  England        -        -        -        -  140,054 

"  The  general  average  fleece  of  England  is  nearly  4lb.  8oz. ;  aVierage 
fleece  of  fhort  wool,  3lb.  4oz.;  ditto,  long  wool,  .7jb.  l^oz. .  The  average 
flock  of  (beep  upon  an  acre  of  ground  appears,  to  be  nineteen  Ihirty-r^condl. 
parts,  or  nineteen  flieep  to  thirty-two  acres :_ according  to  the  eflimates,of 
farmers,  in  round  numbers,  there  are  only  three  (heep  to  four  acres,  of - 
three»fourths  per  acre.    The  total  nurnber  of  wool-bearing  animals,  in  ' 
EBgland  and  WaIes,^mounts  only  to  26,150,463,  depart ured  on  32,352,000 
acres  of  ground,  and  yielding  393,236  packs  of  wool  annually."  ^ 

This  calculation  is  very  different  from  all  preceding  onds ;  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  packs,  and  forty-feven  millions  of  acres,  being  the  efti- 
niate  adapted  even  by  a  late  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com  moils. 
It  has  indeed  fince  appeared  that  that  Committee  was  deflgnedly  de-  ' 
ceived  by  falfe  depofitions.  Our  author's  eftimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  is  reduced  from  Cary's  Atlas,  but  we  Vould  fuppofe  thirty-four 
millions  of  aci^es  more  correft:  the  number  of  flieep  is  deducted  from 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  View  of  Agriculture  in  Middlefex, 
**  that  the  whole  ftock  of  fheep  iscompofed  of  nearly  fourteen  ewes 
to  twenty-four  others;^  that  the  former  are  killed  at  five,  and  the  latter 
at  three  vears  of  age  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  thofe  which  4ie  carrion, 
or  by  difeafe,  is  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  thofe  which  pafs  under  the 
knife."  The  fleece  of  thofe  flaughtered  is  calculated  at  half  the 
average  one.  Thefe  calculations  are  worthy  of  ferious  confideration 
on  account  of  the  author's  perfonal  experience ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
has  fuccefsfully  contended  for  the  accuracy  of  his  efl:imate  of  the  a6lual 
number  in  Suffolk,  wi:h  the  induftiious  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Ic  is  impoiflible  to  notice  all  the  important  or  ufeful 
obfervitions  fcattered  through  this  volume,  yet  the  following  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  , 

**  So  long  as  the  demand  for  worHed  goods  continues  both  in  the  eaflern  . 
(L«vant)  and  weftern  markets,  the  farmer  may  reft  alTured  that  fleeces  of  a  * 

L-2  long. 


■'  .  •         - 

.Jopgi  (bund,  and  icmgh  (laple,  wtlL%e  iti  requeff^  If  he  need  any  convio 
tioD  refpe^ng  the  value  oH  Ma1(a  to  ihe  trade  for  £ngli(h  wor Aed  goods^ 
let  him  compare  theprice  of  lon^-wool  in  the  fummer  before  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  with  that  whidb  it  fold  for  in  the  next  fealbn,  and  he  will  f^nd  the 
nofl  ample  fatisfaciion.'* 

From  the  ^xtrads  land  obfervations  we  have  made,  it  will  apprear 
ihat  much  diverfe  and  fcientific  knowledge  is  necefiaty  to  tht  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  treatife  on  v/ool.  This  is  fiill  a  defideratum: 
WbentVer  the  imprdvements  of  ^  the  fieece'enable  the  woollen  manu- 
fa£lurer  todiverfify  his  manufadures  accorcling  to  the  reigning  falhions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  meeting  the  mod  ample  encouragement 
in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  The  work  of  our  author, 
who  ably  expofes  the  iabfurd  notion  of  combination  among  ftaplers, 
will  doubtlefs  contribute  to  the  intereft  of  this  ancient' manufadiure ; 
'  ind  although  its  utility  is  confiderably  diminilhed,  by  its  want  of 
^xier  and  arrangement^  it  abounds  in  important  fadls  and  interefting 
obfervatioAi.  '     '  ^    ■  ^' 

jIr  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  efthe  tFealibof  Notions* 

(Concluded from  Vol.  XXII.  P.  367.) 

HAVING  accompanied  or  followed  Mr.  Playfair  in  the  character 
of  the  biographer  and  in  fome  meafure  the  critic,  and  the 
continuator  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  now  proceed  to  go  along  with  him  in 
what  forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  fhare  in  the  preftot  publir- 
cation,  his  annotations :  of  which  the  moft  prominent  feature  is, 
that  they  indicate  the  moft  perfect  candour,  as  well  a  very  ingenioua, 
turn  of  thinking,  and  obferving  on  whaf  pafTes  before  us.  Though 
Mr.  Playfair,  who  knew  Dr.  Smith  perfonally,  as  well  as  in  his 
writings^  was  attached  to  his  perfon,  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  his 
talents  and  accbfppliflimciits,  he  is  not  more  ready  to  fupport  and  \U 
lufirate  his  principles  when  he  Qonceives  them  to  be  right,  ,than  to 
point  out  the  places  in  his  work  that  he  confiders  as  erroneous.  His 
reafons  for  thinking  fp  are  given  with  modefty,  but  with  a  degree  of 
confidence,  or  conviction,  infpired  by  matters  of  h&  that  had  nipt 
fallen  within  the  fphere  of  I^r.  Smith's  obfervation,  though  e^^tremcly 
various  and  extenfive.  Indeed  he  could  not  be  made  acquainted  with 
,  fa£ls  or  events  pofterior  to  his  death :  for  it  is  partly  on  thefe^  that  is, 
it  is  on  the  foundation^of  fome  of  thefe,  as  well  as  on  thbfe  that  pre- 
ceded, that  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  notes  differs  in  opinion  from  the 
original  writer.  .  But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  matters  of  fa£i:  that 
our  annotator  fometimes  differ  in  fentiment  from  the  original,  but 
alfo,  in  fome  inftances,  in  the  matters  of  reafoning,  that  is,  though 
he  docs  not  controvert  the  fa^s  on  which  Dr.  Smith  vsftt  his  princi- 
ples or  premifeSy  he  fometimes  differs  from  him  with  regard  to  the 
proper  concluiions.    But — 

*»  Though  the  writer  of  the  notes  has  diffct^5d  from  t)r.  Smith  on  fome' 
Very  nlaterial  points,  he  hds  encieav'oured  to  fliew  that  the  errors  bo^  wifhes 

■  ^    .  ■    -'  *      .       to 
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to  point  out  are  either  owing  to  wrong  inforAation^  want  of  information^ 
or  fome  circtimilances  unconne^ed  with  the  general  principles  ^on  which 
theworkisconducled.       '  ;      ' 

'*  The  definitions  and  firit  principles  from  which  Dr.  Smith  fets  fmU 
are  generally  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  apd  precifion^    On  an  intricate 
fubjed>  and  with  a  mind  overflowing  as  his  was  with  information  on  evexy 
b/aoch  of  Uj  there  is  no  wonder  if  he  has  fometiines  digrefled,  and  fome- 
times  oeen  diffufe.    But  he  will  always  have  the.honour  of  being  the  firil 
writer  who  has  reduced  to  a  regular  form  and  order^  the  mod  intricate^  aqd 
one  of  the  moft  important  fubjeds  that  can  attra^  the  attention  of  man- 
l^iod ;  a  fubjed,  too>  intimately  conne&ed  wirh  their  general  proiperity^  and 
happinefi/' 

Weperfeflly  agree  with  Mr.  Playfair  that  this  is  the  tnoft  intricate 
and  one  of  the  moji  important  of  all  iiibje£ls«     Thfe  ftady  of  the  ab-^ 
ftra£l  fciences  however  fublime  is  hot  intricate.    In  mathematics  one 
proceeds  at  Ills  leifurd^  by  p^ient  attention,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  one 
thingto  another,  with  perfeft  certainty,  as  well  as  with  eafe,  if  he 
pofleues  common  Fenfe,  and  a  foupd  underftanding,  and  be  not  in  top 
great  hafte  f  that  is^  if  he  do  not  haftily  pafs  over  any  pne  propofition^ 
one  link  in  the  chain,  without  thoroughly  comprehending  it.    Thene 
ijl,  indeed,  in  mathematics,  unbounded  room  for  combination  or  io^^ 
vcntion,  but  to  apprehend  (he  deoqonftration  fet  before  him,  common 
fenfe,  a  found  underftanding,  and  patience  are  algne  fufficient.     As  to 
pneumatology,  there  is  indeed  a  great  intricacy  and  confuflon.     But 
this  arifes  not  from  the  mature  of  the  ftudy  fo  much  as  the  ambiguity 
of  terms,  and  above  all,  an  improper  method  of  inveftigat|on.    Meta« 
phyiicians,  to  ufe  the  image^f  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Irke  the  builders 
of  Babel  have  foare4  fo  high  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  confufion  of 
tongues,   and  do  not  underftan4  one  anothers  language.     But  the 
sidoption    of  a  better^  or  generally  intelligible  nomenclature,    and 
above  all   the  application  of  the  Baconian,  or  legitimate  inethod  of 
philofophizing,  to  metaphyfical  fubje<tts,  which  has  b(^gun  to  take' 
place,  may  perhaps  facilitate  the  progrcfs  of  difcovery  as  it  has  done 
in  natural  fubjeds.    Though  it  requires  not  a  little  fubtlety  or  acutc- 
i^cfs,  as  well  as  patient  attention  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind  inward,  . 
and  to  kcep^  it  fixed  on  its  own  operations,  yet  there  is  nothing  of  in-i 
tricacy  in  this,  any  more  than  in  having  the  conduct  of  the  mind  and  v 
^cart,  the  inffuence  of  the  paffions,'and  the  wanderings  arid  fcrrors  of 
the  underftanding,  feduced  by  the  paflions,  as  developed  in  hiftory^ 
and  the  lives  of  other  meri.     There  is  nothing  fo  intricate  and  diffi-^ 
cult  even  here,  as  in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  where  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  fails  and  cir- 
cumftances,  and  thefe  circumftances  too  often  changing,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.     It  is  alfo  true,  that  though  Dr.  Mandeville 
be  certainly  the  great  father  of  the  true  Philofophy  of  National 
CEeconomy,  Efr.  Smith  isahe  firft  writer  who  "  has  reduced  it  lo  a 
regular  form  and  order,"  ;  •  , 

In  confirmation  of  v^hat  has  been  npw^&id  of  our  annotator,.and  fof . 
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the  amufement  (for  in  original  and  (hrewd  obfervation  on  common 
occurrencps,  ther^  i^  a  great  deal  of  amufement)  as  well  as  information 
of  our  readers,  we   fhail    feledl    the   following  notes. 

Dr.  Smith  fays,   Book  i.  chap.  2,         ^ 

'  "  "Whether  tire  difpolition  to  track,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for 

another  be  one  of  thofe  original  principles  in  human  nature,  of  which  no 

^farther  account  ca^n  be  giyen  ;  or  whether,  as  fe^ms  niore  probable,  it  be 

*the  neceifary  confequence  of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  it  belongs 

'n'ottoour  prcfeut  fu^jeA  to  enquire."  - 

^}     '  Note,  fy  Mr^  Playfair.    . 

'^'^  FerlKips  the  difpofition  to  barter  or  trucking,  which  manifefls  itfelf 
at  a  very  early  age,  itydead  of  being  an  innate  piopeniity,  or  original 
rprinfeiple.  Is  a  combination  of  the  innate  principle  of  coVetoufnefs,  or  a 
^fiii  to  poOefs,  (which   manifeiis  itfelf  at  a  flili  earlier  age,)  and  the 
.means  neceffary  for  pofleffion.     A  child,  in  its  earlieft  infancy,  will  grafp 
at  and  cry  for  a  toy,  but  has  no  idea  of  barter.     Neither  have  favages, 
nrhen  they  have  the  power  to  take,  the  wifh  to  exchange-     Barter  then 
feenis  only' to  fupply  the  place  pf  power  to  take,  and  in  childrfen  is  won- 
derfully feconded  by  the  love  of  change  and  variety.     The  toy  of  yeilerday 
ia  eagerly  exchanged  for  the  bauble  of  to-day,  which  will  be  facrificed  for 
31  ftill  greater  bauble  to-mrrow.     Soldiers  who  enter  a  conquered  country 
never  fhew  any  difpolition  to  barter,  but  univerfally  to  plunder  or  feize; 
exchange  only  feems  to  take  place  where  power  is  wanting/' 

'    Dr.  iSmith  piits  the  queftion,  fpeaking  of  water-carriage,  bh^.  iii: 

"  What  goods  could  bear  the*  cxpence  of  land-carriage  between  London 
a6d  Calcutta  ^^  ^  . 

..  Note, 

"  Goods  are  carried  from  London  to  Calcutta,  by  fea,  (equ^alizing  the 
outward  and  home  voyage,)  for  twelve  ihillings  a  hundred  weight,  or  a 
penny  farthing  a  pound,  which  is  the  price  frorti  London  to  Leeds,  a 
diftapce  of  only  two  hundred  miles  by  land- carriage. 

Dr.  Smith  on  thcrorigin  of  the  ufe  of  money  fays,  chap,  iv,  p.  36, 

"  There  is  at  this  day,  a  village  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  not  uncommon, 
I  am  told,  for  a  Workman  to  carry  nails  inftead  of  inoney  to  the  bakers 
fliop,  or  the  alehoufe." 

Note. 

' "  The  pra£tice  here  alluded  to,  of  nails  paffing  as  money,  may  thus 
be  explained  ; — In  places  where  nails  are  made,  or  nailing  diftri6ts,thcie 
are  fadors,  or  peiTon.  who  purchase  and  colle6t  nails  from  the  makers, 
V^ho  are  the  mpft  indigent  clafs  of  mechanics.  They  furniih  tiie  poor 
na  lers  with  iron  nail  rods,  or  fmalJ  flit  bars,  to  work  up  into  nails ;  and 
during  the  time  they  are  worki- g,  give  thjem  a  credit  for  bread,  chcefe, 
and  chandlery  ^.^'ds,  whf  h  they  pay  fgr  in  nails  when  theirOn  is  worked 
up.  — Nails  haVc  Ind'cd  two  properties  that  are  elTential  to  money.  Tb^ir 
value  is  knoWn  ^rom  their  fize  and  number,  or  weight;  and  they  are  divi- 
fible  into  all  poffible  quantities :  and  though  they  may  therefor6  be  paid 
.  away  by  the  indigent  maker  with  more  eafe  than  other  produce  of  his 
Jiands,  yet  one  transfer  or  two  of  property  does  Aot  intitle  it  to  hecaU^^ 
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moDcy.  All  commodities  divifible,  arid  of  a  valuceafy  to  afcertain,  mnft 
fervc  as  the  means  of  procuHng  the^  neceflarics  of  life,  when  in  the  bands 
of  indigent  perfons,  who  cannot*always  wait  for  a  regular  market — !n  the 
nailing  difiri6ts  of  England,  the  dealers  in  nails  who  fell  chandlery,  arc 
called  bread  and  chcefe  fadors  ;  and  >  they  generally  impofe  moft  uowat- 
ranUbly  in  priee,  quality,  and  weight,  on.  the  poor'nailers." 

Dr.  Smith  obferves,  chap.  vii.  p.  go, 

"  That  in  fomc  employments  the  fame  quantity  of  induftry  will,  in  dif- 
ferent years,  produce  very  different  quantities  of  commodities;  while  ih 
others  it  will  produce  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  It  is  only 
the  average  price  of  the  one  fpecies  or  induftry  which  can  be  fuited  in 
any  refpeft  to  the  effedual  demand ;  and  as  its  actual  produce  is  frequently 
much  greater  and  frequently  much  lefs  than  its  average  producp,  the  quan- 
tity orf  the  commodities  brought  to  market  will  fometimes  exceed  a-guod 
deal,  and  fometimes  fall  (hort  a  good  deal  of  the  effedttial  demand." 

"  *  Note. 

"  Something  is  alfb  to  be  fet  down  for  the  different  nature  of  commodi- 
ties, fome  being  periftiable  fome  not.  Butter,  and  provifions  that  can  be 
preferved  by  fait,  are'perifliable  in  fo  far  a^  they  dimihi(h  in  value,  as 
well  as  in  cafes  where  confumption  cannot  bediminiflied  01;  fufpended. 

"  Articles  of  a  nature  to  be  created  at  will,  and  for  which  there  feldoia 
can  be  any  general  or  prefling  demand,  feem  to  require  being  clafled  under 
another  head  from  thofefor  which  the  demand  is  pre(fing,  and  of  which 
the  quantity  exifting  cannot  be  increafed  in  time  to  fupply  that  demand. i. 
The  former  can  feldom  rife  to, a  market  price  that  is  nluch  above  the  natural 
price ;  the  other  may.  Thus  ribbons,  for  example,  watch-chains,  toys, 
trinkets,  or  even  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  can  feldom  rife  for  a  length  of 
time  above  the  natural  price.  Corn' and  butcher's  meat  may,  however,  do 
fp  for  ypars  together. 

"  Fjrbm  this  it  evidently  arifes,  that  in  reafoning  on  the  fale  and  price  of 
,  artides,^they  muft  be  arranged  in  different  claffes;    ^ 

'*  1ft.  Articles  that  can  be  created  in  any  quantity  according  to  the 
demand.  , 

*'  2d.  Articles  that  cannot  be  produced  beyond  a  certain  quantity, 
but  of  which  the  demand  may  be  regulated  and  reduced  by  the  quantity 
that  is  produced* 

"  3d.  Articles  of  firfl:  neceflity,  and  that  are  perifhable. 

"  4th.  Articles  of  firft  neceflity  that  are  not  perilhable. 

For  thoje  fee  the  fupplementary  chapter. to  "book  Ift.'' 

Mr.  Smith  obferves,  chap.  yiii.  p.  131,  that 

'•  fn  dear  years  too, poor  independent  woi'kraen  frequently  confume  th« 
little  ftocks  with  which  they  had  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the  ma- 
terials of  their  work,  and  are  obliged  to  becpm«  jomrneymen  for  fubfiftence. 
More  people  want  employment  than  can  eaiily  get  it ;  many  are  willing 
to  take  it  upon  lower  terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fervants, 
and  journeymen  frequently  fink  in  dear  year^.*' 

Note.  f 

*'  Mr.  Smith  in  this  cafe,  [meaning  we  prcfupie  on  this  fubjefl]  as  well 
as  in  that  of  bearing  increafed  taxation,  puts  nothing  down  for  that  great 
fpripg  of  induftry— nccofljity/  The  human  being,  plafced  between  labour 

L  4  and 
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Blid/Want,  regards  them  both  as  evils,  and  avoids  each  as  n^ach  as  poffible ; 
he  his  hownver,  obliged  to  come  to  a  comprotnife  with  both,  and  fettles 
the  matter  the  only  way  poifible^by  increaiing  the  quantity  of  labour^  to 
diminiili  the  pain  of  want;  and  this  he  does  rather  iriore  than  in  the  equal 
proportioii,  for  the  difagreeablenefs  of  labour  diqainifhes  with  its  con- 
tinuity. Workmen  in  times  of  plenty  indulge  in  idlepefs,  and  then  labour 
of  every  fort  become$  painful.  When  ^here  are  no  fuch  iuteryais,  it  on 
the  contrary  chafes  to  >e  difagreeable.  The  dear  years,  1798.  1799  and 
ISOOi  were  remarkable  for  the  increafe  of  foreign  trade  and  home  nianu- 
fadures;  and  it  is  clear,  tb^t,  if  the  price  of  fubiiftence  doubles  as  it  did 
in  thefe  years,  thofe  who  labour  at  manufadures  mud  either  reduce  their 
coufumptioo,  increafe  their  induHry^  or  augment  the  price,  and  probably 
they  do  a  little  of  c^ch." 

Dr.  Smith  fays,  chap.  ix.  p.  143, 

**  The  great  property  which  the  Dutch  poiTefs  iq  the  French  and  Englifti 
funds)  and  the  great  turns  which  they  lend  to  private  people  iii  countries 
firhere  the  note  of  intereil  is  higher  than  in  their  own,  are  circum (lances 
ivhicb  no  doubt  demondrate,  the  redundancy  of  their  dpck,  or  that  it  has 
fsncreafeJ  beyond  what  the)i  can  employ  with  tolerable  profit  in  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  their  own  country  ;  bpt  the3^do  npt  demonstrate  that  (he  buiinefs. 
has  jdeqrcaljsd.'^  Note. 

*f  tn  no  part  of  the  wbrk  U  there  fo  great  an  erfor  as  this,  all  coun- 
tries tliat  have  been  rich,  and  are  finking  to  decay,  lend  money  on  good 
fecurity  to  foreign  nations  3  this  is  one  of  ths  ways  that  capital  leaves  a 
country.  Amfterdam,  Venice,  Genoa,  Cologp,  Antwerp,  and  the  States 
of  Flanders,  all  lent  money  to  foreign  powers.  France,  Rqflia,  and  Swe- 
den, are  proofs  of  this  yet  j  except  Amfterdam,  all  the  others  were  quite 
fallen  in  point  of  general  wealth.  When  induflry  falls  off,  capital  emi- 
grates, and  feeks  efnployment  in  another  country,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  capital  is  very  often  induced  to  remain,  from  three  caufes  :  attachment 
to  his  own  country,44hc  impoflibility  of  felling  his  immoveable  dock  with- 
out lofs,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  living;  fo  coniiderable  are  thofe  two  in- 
jduceroent^  in  a  decayed  town,  if  the  (ituatioa  is  good  and  the  laws  fole- 
rable,  that  even  l^rangers  come  from  other  peaces-  Houfe-rent  and  living 
are  far  beloi^^  their  natural  price — Antwerp  wa^  a  moft  ftriking  inftance  of 
this.  Large  honfcs  did  not  let  to  produce  1  ppr  cent,  for  the  money  it 
would  coO:  to  build  them.  In  every  city  that  is  not  falling  to  decay,  they 
jnuft  produce  at  leaft  c.mfiderably  more  than  the  legal  intereft  of  money  j 
in  Lpndot)  Qpr  9  percent,  is  common,  and  in  New  York  ai.dinofl  iherea* 


for 
of 

|ndivfdu^)  capital,  and  the  decay  of  general  trade,  are  quite  differei|t  in  fpme 
isaies,  and  at  all  events,  the  lendjng  to  a  foreign  country  is  a  proof  that  the 
indudry  is  not  equal  to  the  capital.  As  trade  and  manufactures  in  general, 
produce  more  than  the  intereil  of  money  lent,  it  is  only  when  they  can  be 
carried  no  fuyth^cr  hat  people  becomes  lenders,,  therefore,  in  every  cafe 
tl^eir  being  fo,  leads  tJ3  a  prefumption  that  the  country  is  going  to  declinp 
or  has  alr^dy  done  fq.'-  *  ' ^  '  ,    ' 

p..  Soiith  fays,  chap,  ix.  p.  151, 

S\  The  bigii  rate  of  interetl  among  all  MabomeUu^  natioos  is  accounted 
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for  by  Mr.  McDtefqoieu,  not  from  thc;f  pmxrty,  but  partly  from  ^His, 
gnd  partly  from  the  ^iifficulty  of  recovering  the  money  .*' 

Note.  .  • 

*  Mr.  ^fontefquicu  overlooked  another  caufe,  which  is,  that  the 
profits  on  trade  in  iMahometan  countries  being  much  greater,  the  lender  U 
inclined  to  demand  higher  intereft,  and  the  borrower  is  enabled  to  pay  xU 
The  fad  is^  that  trade  in  thofe  countries  is  neaily  on  the  fame  footing  thstt 
it  was  in  Europe  three  centuries  ago." 

Dr.  $mrth  fays,  chap,  ix^  p.  154, 

"  Our  ni^erchanis  arid  mafter-manufa6lures  complain  much  of  the  tad 
effefts  of  high  wages  iu  railing  the  pnce,  ^nd  thereby  leflening  the  falc  ot 
tbcir  gi^ds  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  fay  nothing  concerning  the 
badeffeas  of  high  profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  the  perniciouf 
,cffe6b  of  thcii:  own  gains.  They  complain  only  of  thofe  of  othar 
people." 

Note. 

"  This  conclufion  has  been  ftrongiy  verified  fince  the  French  revola- 
tioD,  wftich  having  abforbed  p«arly  all  the  monied  capital,  has  raifed  the 
intereft  of  money  to  an  enormous  height,  and  confequently  the  profits  of 
ftock.  An  €ll  of  clotU  of  Sedan  or  Loiiviers,  is  now  fixty  livres>  that  wa« 
but  thiffty  before,  though  wages  have  increafed  but  little,  and  the  raw  liia- 
terialnot  much.,  This^  extravagant  price  feems  to  arife  chiefly  fiom  the 
high  profits  on  dock  in  a  country  where  its  quantity  is  fmall  and  the  dkr 
mnA  for  it  great.''    . 

On  the  fubjedl  of  wages  and  profits  in  the  different  employments  of 
labour  and  ftock,  Dr.  Smith  fays, 

'f  Pecuniary  wages  and  profits  are  every  where  in  Europe  extremely  diflfer- 
ent,  according  to  the  different  employments  6f  labour  and  liock.  But  this  , 
difference  ^riies  partly  from  certain  circumftances  in  the  employments  them- 
felves,  which  either  'really,  or  at  leaft.  In  the  imaginations  of  men,  make 
upTor  a  fmall  pecuniary  gain  in  forae,  and  counterbalance  a  great  One  in 
others ;  and  partly  froin  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  no  where  leaves  thing*/ 
at  perfed  liberty." 

In  the  enumejraltibn  of  thefe  circumftances.  Dr.  Smith  has -not  at- 
tended to  one  which  is  not  ^  little  curious  and  important ;  but  wiudi 

is  npticcd  by  Pr.  Playfair, 

Note. 
"  In  countries  where  the  people  ^re  too  poor;  or  too  carelefs,  to  teach 
their  children  a  trade,  the  proportion  between  the  vvages  of  common  la- 
bourj^  and  of  workmen  who  have  learnt  a  trade,  are  [is]  very  different.  In 
Ireland,  the  latter  can  earn  three  times  as  much  as  the  former.  In  England, 
nearly  about  one  half  more.  The  numbers  of  Irifti  and  Scotch  who  come 
to  London  are  very  great ;  mofl  of  the  IriQi  are  common  labourers,  of  the 
Scotch  not  perhaps  one.^' 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  x.  p.  167,  fpeaking  of  the  exorbitant  rewards  of 
players,  opera- fingers,  opera-dancers,  rope-dancers,  &c.  faysj  . 

*'  It  feems  abfurd  at  firfl  fight,  that  we  (hould  defpife  their  perfons,  and 
ye,t  reward  theii  t^ents  with  the  moft  profufe  liberality.    While  we  do  the 

'.'"'■' t'    "  tme,. 
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one,  however,  one  mnft  of  neceflity  do  the  other.    Should  the  ptiblic.opi- 
'  nion,  or  prejudice,  ever  alter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecu- 
niary recompenle   would  quickly  deminifli.     More  people  would  apply  to 
,  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labpur. 
'  Such  talents,  though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  asis 
imagined.     Many   people  poffefs  them  in  great  'perfe6lion,  who  difdain  to 
make  this  ufe  of  them  ;  and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if 
any  thing  could  be  made  hoi.ourable  by  them/'  ..      ^ 

Note. 
**  This  Ta  proved  both  by  the  playprs  and  foldierson  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, who  being  coufiderecj  afl  mOre  honourable  than  in  this  country, 
ferve  for  Imaller  pay"  The  moment  a  perion  beConies  a  player,  ori?i  com* 
moh  foldier,  if  his  friends  are  refpedable,  it  is  attended  with  regret;  al- 
though, if  he  Qiould  rile  to  eminence  in  either  line,  ;he  may  be  conlidered 
,  as  a  credit  and  honour  to  his  family :  but  this  feldom  can  be  known  or  ck- 
pe6!ed  at  the  fi;rH  embracing  either  profeffion.  On  the  continent  the  cafe 
h  totally  different,  and  not  only  is  the  pay  much  lower,  but  the  numbers 
wanted  much  more  ealily  obtained.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  at  Pa- 
lis, and  all  poeple  were  free  to  open  theatres,  thirty-two  play-houfes  were 
at  one  time  opened,  and  adors  were  foun^  in  abundance  for  them  all/' 

Dr.  Smith  fays,  chap.  x.  p.  181,  the  profits  on  new  manufa£lures 
»e, 

*♦  Sometimes  very  great,  and  fonletimes,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  quite 
o^berwife;  but  in  general  they  bear  no  regular  propoi'tion  to  thofe  of  other 
pid  trades  (meaning  when  new  itanufadtures  have  become  old)'  in  the 
neighbourhood.." 

Note. 

-  **  The  manner  in  which  prices  diminifti  as  bufinefTes  become  old,  is  more 
irilible  and  ealily  to  be  traced  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures  than  any 
others  in  this  countfy.  The  original,  or  firll  price,  when  a  new  pattern  of 
a  button,  &c.  is  invented  (the  whole  value  of  which  confifts  nearly  in  la- 
bour, or  the  ingenuity  of  the  tools),  is  continually  preferved ;  the  price  is 
diminiQied,  however,  by  giving  a  difcount,  and  that  difcount  increafes  to 
50,  40,  and  in  fome  cales  to,  90  per  cut.  The  firft  are  monopoly  prices; 
for  in  matters  of  fafliion,  priority  in  tafle  gives  a  temporary  monopoly  to  the 
inventor.  The  difcount  prices  are  thofe  of  free  c6m  petit  ion,  but  the  mo- 
nopoly prices  are  not  the  profits  of  the  maimer  alone,  workmen  come  in  for 
their  mare.  AboiU  40  years  ago,  when  fine  poliflaed  fleel  buttons  and  toys 
came  in  fafhion,  a  flrong  proof  of  this  was  witneiTed  at  Birmingham. 

"  The  buttons  are  fiuck  on  a  large  board,  refembling  a  draft-board,  in 
which  are  .144  or  a  grofs  of  holes,  filled  with  cement  of  rofin  and  pitch,  to 
adniit  the  flianks  and  hold  the  buttons  fall,  after  undergoing  a  previous  ope- 
ration of  grinding  very  Imooth,  on  a  metallic  lap,  the  fine  polifh  is  given 
with  the  human  hand,  with  a  little  fine  putty  and  oil ;  the  price  ufed  to  be 
enormous,  and  a  workman  or  workvyoman  polifliing  a  grofs  at  a  time,  got 
two  guineas  a  week  merely  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 
This  continue^  more  than  a  year,  when  a  great  manufacturer  of  the  article 
told  one  of  thofe  who  cohtraaed  to  polifti,  and  had  a  number  of  perfons  un-, 
der  him,  that  the  prices  were  too  high,  that  they  muft  be  reduced  ;  the  man 
at  firft  pleaded  his  caufe,  and  faid  it  could  npt  admit  of  much,  if  of  any  re- 
du6lion — at  lad  finding  his  employe/  determined,  he  laid,  ^  Sir^  I  know 
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JQU  will  kee^  your  word.  If  I  make  a  rcduQIon  to  your  imnd,  will  yoa 
promife  not  to  alter  the  prices  again  for  one  year,.' — '  Yes/  faid  tjie  mat- 
ter, '  r  will  promife  that.'  'Weil  then/  returned  the  other,  '  yvHl  jrou  te 
fatisfied  if,  for  the  future,  I  work  at  half  price  ?.'*  Yes,  certainly.  I  ftialL* 
*  And  you  will  not  alter  the  prices  for  a  year.'  '  No,  .certainly/  '  Vfrj  - 
well/  laid  the  other,  *'it  is  a  bargain,  my  people  (liall  poliQi  witji  two  hands 
inftead  pf  one/  They  did  fo,  and  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  oa 
their  hands  they  did  more  than  four  times  their  former  quantity  of  work." 

'     Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  the 

*'  Ufyprafperous  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  filuation  which  lawyers  and  ph^ficians  probably  would  beJn, 
upon  the  fuppolition  that  as  great  a  number  of  thefe,  as  of  the  candidate* 
for  benefices  and  preferment  in  the  Chnrch^  were  educated  at  the  public 
cxpence  (in  which  cafe  the  competition  would  foon  be  fo  great  as  to  fink 
very  much  their  pecuniary  reward).  In  every«.part  of  Europe  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for  the  Church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  different  reafons  from  entering  into  holy  orders  *.  Th^y  have  gene- 
rally therefore  been  educated  at  the  public  expence,  and  their  numbers  are 
every  where  fo  great,  as  commonly  to  reduce  the  price  of  that  labour  ios. 
very  paltry  recom pence/'      ^  * 

Moft  true.; 

Note. 

•  ,  ■  «  « 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  has  overlooked  one  clrcuroftaijce  in  fpeaking  pfmen 
of  letters.  To  fucceed  in  that  careera  manmuft  have  fome  natural  talents; 
education  alone  will  not  do  any  more  than  for  a  painter,  a  muGcian,  or  any 
,  of  the  fine  arts,  which  thofe  who  follow,  without  genius,  find  but  very  in- 
tiifferently  paid.  A  Ihoe-maker  is  a  much  better  trade  for  a  man,  of  no^na- 
tural  genius,  than  a  painter  or  mufician.  The  fame  miift  be,  and  is,  tbfe 
cafe  with  all  the  fine  arts;  the  man  of  letters,  indeed,  labours  under  one 
additional  difadvantage,  he  cannot  always  find  a  fubjeiSt  to  write  upon,  and 
when  he  does,  the  copies  are  fo  multiplied  that  he  can  never  repeat  tjie 
fame  labour,  be  it  ever  fo- excellent  a  performance;  but,  a  mufician  may 
play  the  fame  air  a  thoufand  times,  and  a  painteV  may  copy  the  fame  Tub- 
jed  for  half  a  year  together.'* 

Dr.  Smith,  chap,  xi.  p^  235, 

"Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, » by  diminifliing.  the  expence 

/  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly , on  a  level' with 

thofe. in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town.     They  are  on  that  account,  the 

frealeft  of  all  improvements.     They  are,  advantageous  to   the  town,  by 
reaking  ^own  tTie  monopoly  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

Note. 
*'  Mr.  Sinith  here  allows,  that  the  country  round  a  tdwn  monopolissfes  the 
market,  and  all  the  facilities  pofl;ible  to  be  given,  though  they  may  increafe 
the  number  who  fliare  in  > the  monopoly,  can  never  break  it  entirely  down. 


•  The  Dofior  might  have  added,  or,  having  fo  entered,  have  quite  the 
'church  *profeffion,  in  confequence;  of  difeppoiatment,  of  expfe^ed  pre- 
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4»r  do  it  entirely  away.    This  is  one  argument  againil'  tke  doArlne  of  the  im^ 
poffibittty  ofregratingand  foreilalling/' 

Dr^  Smith,  Book  IL  chap.  iii.  Vol.  IL  p.  I4» 

^Farfimony,  and  not  induflry  is  the  immediate  cau(e  of  the  increafe  of 
capital.  Induilry^  indeed,  provides  the  fabje^  which  parfimony  accamut- 
lates.  But  whatever  iiidufiry  might  acquire,  it[  parfimony  did  not  fave  and 
Aow  up,  (he^apital  would  never  be  the  ji^reater*.'*  n 

Dr.  Smithy  chap.  iii.  p.  2r, 

•*  Though  the  principle  of  expence  prevails  in  almoft  all  men  upon  foipe- 
0ceofioi<s,  and  in  fome  men  upon  aimoft  all  oceafions;  yet  in  the  greater 
jpart  of  men,  taking  the  whole  courl'e  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  princi- 
|»le  of  frugality  feems  npt  onl^  to  predominate^  but  to  predominate  very 
jreatly.**  z 

Note. 

*'  This^obfervation  is  true  ;  but'Iike  all  other  general  ones  fabje^  tofotme 
exceptions.  A  whole  country  is  foipetimes  liable,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
|o  become  idle,  profuse,  or  ambitious  of  other  objects  than  w«aUh.  Ava- 
'  rice  fometimes  aiiocountera^s  itfelf,  by  renderings  thofe  who  poflefs  money 
timid,  and  unwilling  (o  venture  it  but  on  the  beil  fecurity ;  and  as  indudrjf 
does  not  alTord  the  mofl  plaufible  fecurity,  fuch  prefer  mortgages,  public 
liinds,  &c.  and  it^  is  evident  all  the  money  in  both  csyft^s  goes  to  maintain 
Unprodadive  labourers ;  and  a  country  may  become  poor  where  all  the  in« 
dividaals  are  very  economical/' 

Pr.  Smithy  chap.  iii.  p.  2i» 

•*  Great  nations  are  never  impoveriflied  by  private,  though  they  fome* 
.times  are  by  public  prodigality  and  mifcondtad.  The  whole,  oralmoilthe 
.whole  of  the  public  revenue^  is  in  mofi  countries  employed  in  maintaining 
iKnprodu(5^ive  hands :  $uch  people  as  they  themfelves  produce  iK>thing,  are 
ail  maintained  by  thje  produce  of  other  mens'  labour.  When  multiplied* 
therelpre,  to  an  unnecedary  number,  they  may,  in  a^  particular  year,  con- 
fume  fo  great  a  (bare  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  lUlIiciency  for  main* 
tai,ning  the  produdive  labourers  who  ftiould  reproduce  it  next  year.  The 
next  year's  produce,  therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing,  and 
if  tlie  fame  diforder  fhould  continue,  that  of  the  third  }'ear  will  be Hill  lefs 
Ihan  that  of  thefecoud/*  ' 

Note. 

•'  A  gfcftt  ^w*  terrible  example  of  this  was  feen  in  France  in  the  fonr. 
firH  years  of  the  revolution.  Military  fliows,  political  difcudions  and  quar- 
fcls  flrft,  and  then  a  terrible  war,  ^ot  nearly  a  ftop  to  produ6tive  ihduftry, 
while  by  means  of  paper  money  every  thing  confumable  was  extorted  from 
ike  proprietor;  io  that  in  1796,  except  lands  and  boufes,  every  thing  near- 
ly was  confumed.  Cattle  were  wanting  for  agriculture ;  the  granaries  and 
irarehoufes  were  empty ;  even  part  of  the  furnitnre  was  confamed  as  fire- 
iwood,  to  fave  the  laboufr  of  cutting  and  carrying. 

«■%»—■■  I  III       fal  I ■         IW  1  I   .  I      I  »  I        I      I    11    I.    I  .11       I    Mil   II  "   .'     '       .  .'*'"^** 

♦  This^  !S.  coming  to  the  ppint  that  fliould  have  been  noticed  at  firll,  in 
the  diilin^ion  between  produ^ive  and  unprodudive  labourers  •  \ 

Dr. 
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JJn  Stnitb,  ch^p.  iv.  p.  47,  "  ^ 

•♦  Tfafe  ordinary  'm&rket  price  of  land  depends  every  where  upon  the  or- 
dinary market  rate  of  interefl.  When  intereli  was  at  ten  |^er  cehl.  land  was 
commonly  fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  interefi  funk  to  fix. 
Eye,  and  four  per  cent,  the  price  of  land  rofe  to  twentyofive,  and  twenty, 
and  thirty  years  purchafe.  The  market  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  in  France 
t]ian  ii^  England;  and  the  common  price  of  land  is  lo>\'er.  In  England  it 
commonly  fells  at  thirty,  in  France  at  twenty  years  purchafe.* 

^  '    Note. 

"  This  being  ^  book  for  ihvefligating  the  principles  of  things,  no  devi- 
ation from  the  ilraight  line  of  reajoning  fliould  be  admitted..  Mr.  Smith's 
reafoning  about  the  price  of  land  holds  good  fo  long  as  there  is  enough  tobd 
had,  but  as  the  extent  of  land  is  limited  the  price»  may  rrfe,  as  it  does  fii^ 
the  cafe  of  a  commodity  of  which  there  is^  a, deficiency  in  quantity,  or  whidt 
is  fubje^  to  a  monopoly.  Land  is  now,as  dear  as  when  this  book  wa«  firfi: 
written,  and  the  intereil  of  money  is  two  fifths  higher  ;  not,>  indeed,  thft 
l^al  interel),  but  the  late  at  which  money  can  be  procured  on  good  fecu* 
rity.  The  price  of  land  and  interefi  of  money  do  not  then  regulate  onoL 
another/'    ^ 

Here  our  annotiiitor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  bif  ufual 
accuracy  and  acutenefs:  or,  perhaps  (which  is  no  uncomnnon  thing; 
with  him),  he  has  not  exprefTed  his  idea  with  due  perfpicuity  and  pre^j 
cifion.  Wh^t  does  he  mean  by  charging  Dr.  Smith  with  ^'  a  devi«« 
tion  from  the  ftraight  line  of  reafoning?"  Dr.  Smith  (hews,  by  an  in-» 
dudion  from  a  number  of  inftances,  as  well  as  the  nature  pf  things, 
that  as  the  market  rate  of  interefi  rifes,  tfhe  price  of  land  falls,  and 
vice  vcrfa.  This  is  fair,  plain,  and  flraight  reafoning.  The  utmoft^ 
that  Mr.  P.  might  contena  for  would  be,  that  the  higher  or  lower' 
price  of  land  depends  on  its  extent.  But  the  average  price  of  land, 
of  whatever  extent,  being  fixed,  whether  high  or  low,  that  average  price 
might,  and  no  doubt,  ^voutd  vary  with  the  varying  iatereft  >of 
money. 

Dr.  Smith,  Book  III.  chap.  if.  p.  99, 

"  In  other  parts  of  Europe  (than  Britain),  oflen  it  was  foupd  convenient 
to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs  and  purchafers,  (he  term  Of  their  fecuritjr 
was  fiill  limited  to  a'  very  fhort  period." 

Note.  ' 

"  Befprethe  Revolution  in  France  a  very  abfurd  and  unjuft  law  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  exifled.  There  a  leafe  was  facred  as  between  the  proprietor  and 
tenant,  but  a  fale  by  the  proprietor  broke  the  leafe,  which  no  longer  held' 
with  the  new  proprietor.  The  Dnke  of  Orleans  let  the  whole  of  the  Palais 
Royal  in  different  Arcades^  receiving  72,000  livres  for  each  leafe  to^the* 
arooonf  of  near  100  leafes.  He  no  fooncr  had  the  money,  than  he  fold  the 
whole  building,  and  thus  realifed  by  a  fpecies  of  robbery  a-fuoi  of  near 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling.  What  laws,  and  what  a  prince  1 1 
Very  long  leafes  are  perhaps  as  hurtful  to  a  country  as  very  (liort  ones.  The 
improvements  in  agriculture  in  Scotland  generally  followed  renewals  and 
Wdom  preceded  them." 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  lit.  p.  115, 

"  The  inhabitant&of  trading  citiesj  by  importing  the.  improved  manufac-^ 
~      ,  lures. 
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lures,  and  cxpepfive  luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforcfed  fotne  food  to  the 
.▼anity  of  the  grc'at  proprietors,  who  eagerly  puichafed  them  with  great* 
<|uautitics  jof  the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.     A  tafle  for  the  finer  and 
more  improved  manufadures  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign com- 
ttjerce  into  countries  where  no  ruch>  works  were  carried  on.     But  when  this  J 
tafte  became  fo  general  as  tooccafion  a  confiderable  demand,  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  fave  the,  expence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  eftablifli' 
fome  manufactures  of  the  lame  kind  in  their  own  country.'* 

Note.  .'.•'•' 

"It  was  not  to  fave  the  expence  of  carriage,  but  to  keep  the  money 
from  leaving  the  country,  tljat  in  ailtiations,  and  at  all  times  has  been  the 
chief  inducement  for  eltablifliing  home  manufadu^es.  So  Iat,c  even  as  the 
i4th  century,  travelling  merchants>»going  to  fairs  in  foreign. countries,  were 
attended  with  muficians,  jugglers,  and  merry  .Andrews,  toamufe  the  people, 
and  divert  their  rage  when  they  carried  away  the  money  from  the  country.- 
To  keep  the  money  at  home  was  fo  natural  a  witbj  that  no  farther  c^u/e 
need  be  fought  for.'* 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  iv.  p.  147, 

"  Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  di  ft  in  61  ion  between  money  and  all  other  move- 
^bje  goods.     All  other  moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumableana;- 
ture,  that  the  wealth  which  c<^i  lifts  in  them  cannot  be  much  depended  on, 
and  a  nation  which  abouiiids.  in  them  one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,^ 
hut  merely  by  their  own  wafte  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  wantofth^m. 
the  next.     Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  tteady  friend,  which,  though  it^ 
may  travel  about  from  hand  to  hand,,  yel  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of 
thecountry,  is  not  very  Ifable  to  be  wafted  and  confuraed.     Gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the  moft  folid  and  fubflantial  part  of  the 
moveal^le  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply  thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks, 
apon  that  accouni,  to  be  the  great  objeft  of  his  political  economy.'' 

^NoTE. 

*  *'  Mr.  Lock's  re.mark.on  money  is.  entirely  deftrpyed  (like  many  other  re- 
marks) by  the  word  if, — Of  all  the  property  in  a  country,  gold  and  filveri 
arc  the  moft  ready  to  difappear,  by  going  into  another.  •  Food-  indeed  is  a 
]>eri(hable  and  conluraable  commodity,  but  then  it  is  one  that  is  alfo  fre- 
quently reprocjuced.  When  the  diforders  began  in  France,  (the  only  ones 
in  our  own  times,)  gold  and  filver»vvent  off  to  other  countries  in  every  di-, 
rc6lion,  while  moft  other  property  remained." 

Dr.  Smith,  Book  IV.  chap.  iii.  p.  220>  _ 

"  If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between  France  and-  England,  or  If 
French  goods  could  be  ireiported  upon  paying  only  the  (ame  duties  as  thofe, 
of  other  European  goods,  to^  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation>  fngland 
might  have  fome  Qiare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advantageous  to  Holland." 

Note. 
*'  Why  (after  what  he  has  already  faid)  would  Mr.  Smith  wifti  ujt  to  be- 
come carriers  at  the  rifque  of  hurting  manufadlures  ?  \Vith  refpeCl  to  the 
particular  cafe  of  France,  there  is  an  obje6lion  of  another  nature— a  puli- 
nca!  objediion.  We  have  for  many  centuries  been  fo  frequently  involved 
in  war  with  that  rival  nation,  that  it  would  be  unwlfe  to  cultivate  too  clofe 
a  commercial  connection,  which  would  never  laft  for  more  than  eight  or 
ten  years  at  a  time.  As  to  the  India  trade,  it  is  not  a  fair  comparifbn,  £»r 
the  Oriental  Powers  do  not  carry  for  themfelves,  sl^id  there  is  great  pro/it  in 

carrying 
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carrying  fi>r  them  ;  whereas  to  become  carriers  for  France,  or  any  neigh- 
bouring powef,  could  be  jittertded  with  but  very  little  advantage/' 

Dr.  Smith,  chap,  v*  p.  300, 

"Bounties  are  lometimes  callea  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are  fometiraef' 
called  bounties.     But  we  muft  in  ail  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
without  paying  aiiy  regard  to  the  word."  * 

Note. 

"  Bounties  may  foraetimes  be  necellary  to  encourage  an  infant  manulac- 
tory,  which  will  in  the  end  require  pone.  A  new  manufaclure  01:  branch  of 
trade  always  labours  under  a  number  of difadvantages.  Want  of  Ikill  is  one  ;• 
want  of  knowing  the  market  and  cuilomersj  generally  another;  and  higU 
wages  muft  be  given  which  is  a  third  ;  but  all  thole  difappear  with  time. 
The  rule  feems  to  be  never  to  give  a. bounty  fof  an  nndertaking  that  will 
perpetually  require  one,  unlefs  it  indiredly  beneills  the  country  at  large. 
But  a  temporary  bounty  may  be  given  lor  what  will  ultimately  do  wilboat 
any  f  uch  aid.'* 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  v.  p.  318, ' 

"  The  popular  fear  of  engroffitig  and  fore  flailing  may  be  compared  to  tiie 
popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcralt." 

NOTK. 

"  If  there  is  any  part  in  this  book  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  held  his  owa 
theories  too  high,  and  held  thq^opinion  "of  others  in  too  great  contempt,  it  is  ' 
manifefl  in  this   fentence.     He  compares  a  very  natural,  to  a  iup^ruatural 
occurance,  the  poflibility  a  of  corn  dealer  mi  flaking  his  true  intereft  is  put. ' 
upon  a  par  with  that  9fa  miracle.     A  cohncdiort  between  fupernatural  be- 
ings, and  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  human  fpecies ;   for  the   purpofe  of  tor- 
menting another  part  of  the  human  Ipecie^ ;  a  conne^lion,  never  fupport* 
ed  by  one  well  ^ttefled  fad  ;  is  put  in  the  lame  rank  of  improbabilities 
with  k  practice,  which,,  even  according  to  the  aiithor'  himfelf,  might  take 
place  if  the  dealer  in  corn  or  provifions  were  to  miflake  his  own  inrereft, 
and  if  he  fliould  want  that  (uperiordegree  of  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
tranfacl  the  important vbufinefs  which  he  is  rnpiSofed  to   poffefs.     Would  it 
be  any  great  vvonJerif 'fik*h  men  were  to  be  Ibunddc^ficieht  in  information,, 
er  even  if  they  were  well  informed,  if  they  were  ftill  to  want  that  good 
fenfe  that  isrequifite  to  turn  good  information  to  a  wife  purpofe  ?  ^ 

*'  The  queflion,  however,  does  not  rcfl  here.  Far  all  this  fuppofed  la- 
gAcity  vaqifhes  when  men  begin  to  fpccnlate,  or  to  follow  trade  partly  as  k 
game  of  chafice,  and  partly  as  a  game  of  addrefs,  and  Mr.  Smith  allo'ws 
thatfuch  purchafes  are  macie  with  a  view  to  future  and  uncerlain  events. 
That  is,  they  are  fpeculation.  For  the  farther  invdligation  of  this,  Ire-  ' 
fer  to  the  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Commerce  of  Monopolies  and 
Foreflalling,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.*'  ' 

Dr.  Smith,  chap.  Viii.'p.  56Q, 

**  In  the  rcflraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  thofe  of  our  own  growth  or  manufaclure,  the 
interefl  of  thehome-confumer  is  evidently  iacrificcd  to  that  of  theprqducer.'*  ~ 

•  •     '        •"'        '  Note.     '        ^ 

"  As  it  h^s  been  fo  repeatedly  allerted  in  tliis  work,  that  evexy  burdea 
laid  on  the  producer,  falls  ultimately  on  the  coniumer,  it  would  be  faii:  to 
inj'er  that  every  advantage  granted  to.the.producter  is  ultimately  advantage^ 
ousto  the  confumer,  but  the  pre'ent^  affertion  go  diredlly  to  the  concrairy 
«ondufion, — One  or  other  of  thole  conclufiong  muli  be  wrong.*' 

Dr. 


Note.  -,  ^  ,^"  . ,  ,v  •  .  .  ,  .> 
1;  1'  ;T^'^'?§^^«''y?*  through  Aq  whole  of  tb?.  fngraintne/yfler;?,  U^Jfa 
jMlt-  a,  fi^ijSci^ii}! -fiRa;?^ity  of  p^pit^lL  and  ihat  everj^"ne\v.  channel  robs  i\^ 
oliiJctfve»-ha5.v^£j5rpucb  tendeql  to.  injure  tbe'  train  pif.rea Toning,  whi'cji  la 
no  other  parts  is  admirable.  Experience^  and  the'  evidence*of  facls,  prove, 
JbQyvp\^r(|  ij^the  mo/l  complete  manner,  that  wherever  a  channel  for  trade 
if  openedi  capital  is  found,  and  that  in  place  of  a  hew  branch  of  trade  de- 
pwifing  others,  all  the  brs^ncnes  have  (with  but  very  few  exceptions)  rtren 
ai^one  tu^ge,,;  This  lias  been  the  caie  in  a  reroartable  degree,  within  |he 
bil  tea  or  twelve  Veari/*  T 

IT  Dri^Biithjr^Book  V.  ehkp,  u  Vol.  III.  p-  .i.35»  <  5.  : 

p  •*'So  gneotsiceiienae  (as  that  oftntf  Ead  India  Coinfao^}  might  certa^iilj^ 
hB^9  a£Q>rded4ui'atigmenhUioR  of  (ix  hundred  and-eiglii  the)u(aiKi'pAnd«j« 
t|^r  ttiiniidb  oajmitnte;*^dildat  the.  fame  time  haveleA  a  Jar^fiflfkix^  fa'A4 
fufficientfortAeijpeedyjrediidioii  ofi^ek  debt«'''  .     .       -<    .     s"  .1 

^T*^..:* '.       ,'  .  *  .   .  ...  Note./    ,  '       •.     ,       .     .    ;    ,   .  ^^ 

3'"^Sinee:thr  abote  was  written,  the  affair  of  the  Eall  India  Conj^aig^ 
hpLymif^ly  c^%^d  their  AfpeA,  both  with  regard  to.trade  aQd*terrltortbr« 
Thej^^nual  imports,  previous  to  1782,  had  never  excee(fed*'l,4o0^00olj 
They  have  iin^e  riten  to  7,CX)0,600l.  and'  on  an  avctage  amount  to  above 
juQOO^OboI.  The  territorial  revenue  to  above  10,000,0001.  vfet  th6  d^BS 
fiave  acciimi)1aled''iQ  20,000,6001.  in  India,  befides  an  incrcafe  of  ftock'W' 
fbmei  thaf  is^  mbftey  borrbw6cl  on  an  augtnented  nuraber  of  iliaVes.^^'  ^**'' 

\*'  Stqufdibe.Sovefeign  aUenopt  irregularly,  and  by  viofeiker  to  depi7\5 
^JyiUinjjbQir'ojrtfie.  clergy  oftheir  freeholds,  on  account,  perhups  of  their  bl^ 
iiig  pro^gated  with  more  ^an  ordinilry  zeal,  fome  feSious  or  k6hi6ki 
Ao4r^6^ne' would  Only  render'l^y  foch  perfecution,  b^in^ein  ahdIheW 
dd^rmeten^'tfmeiiinbrc  popular,  and  therefore,  ten  tixn^^  more  troa^s 
/ohic  and  tlangerdus  diah'tkey  h^  been- before*''  /  .-  ,  y/u^ 

'■^'-.^'rX  .  ^^'  ^-  ^       .  ■    Note.  ...  ^  a*i 

^if'i^iM^ps.nO' fiil|jed  lias  been  nwre  elucidated  by  the  French^ |^pv(|)^i!im 
Ihao.that  of  tf^^ui  idftruj^io^«  A  revolution  in.  the  chiV^ch  .was  e^pt^^ 
9qs»fdmg  M^m^  (y(^9i  of  th^  e$x>p<»mi(ls.  .  JVJap^  ^uSl^^  wiM:if  ,ijQf^(d 
W^i^Wy>  )}^;by.yip^king  aU  tboTe  changes  originate. from  a  tqqpor^ 

f^r<j5Haries,  relvj^gu  jeiljnto  contempt,  anq  morahty,  intended  to  be.fU9«f 
ifuted  in  its'4>^ce,'  Uifapp^ared  alio;  Such  has  been  the" fajte  of  this  e^- 
p^niSient,  Ihat  the  bWkeff  pages  in  the  arinafs  of  mankind  wllh a! ways  ^^ 
fo1ihd"to*be  tfiofe\vhich  coht&!nHthe-extrav*ig^ncies  oPthe  m^  Wtto' t)\^ 
felid W reform ^erfabilfe^-'-  ''  b       ->    '  J  '     -      •      -^1 

•  Df.'Sfrfth/^dhap;  ii:p.35s,  -    •       -- -  "^i.,:.*::^  .:;  ;.  */j:jrj; 

^ ^'  ^ckhtfho  v^ieieTequires  that  1*iy-fea^  fl1»uld-c«t'b(»teWrti1i#i* 
stji'^k-  M  loof^  ^adeft  ve^utfes  th1ii:hie1t)duki  wear  m  Icnon^ibirt'  ct-m^ftjflt  n 
leather  ihoei^'f'^  ::-..     -- 1   j--    .  Norx*.  '/  r:  >  .-jj  ^oJ  nc^f:.''fW 

.iipy0atBh<a^M4 19  it  nenafliry ;  of(rJife4ft:fliervwi»  yfpiikfi^^f'^M'^ 
«ifc|f[^een  accuitomed  to  i(i»    ^st\%Jifiuncy,  or  ^h^^9pjij|i9i|^^(|u^(]MJ|t|o 
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mkxn  anron^  his  neigbbotirs,  req^u^s  Ike  ufe  oT  »t  oooifioiiailj^  ^ 
lia&  so  Engltfii  joorneymft^  would  be  more  aflwmed  at  ^%\ft%  dowato  di&^ 
wr  evei^  SoiKbj  wiUiout  a  bit  of  batchers'  meat,  thap  a /ottn|(  giii  ift 
Sgo^jukI  would  be  to  go  bare-fopted.  Caftom  then,  and  iu>f  aaj  thinj  el^# 
,   nabs  a  tbii^  oeceilary  the  mooaeiit  yoa  go  be^on^  bread  attd  water. 

Dr,  South,  chap.  ii.  p.  389, 

'I  Sacb  toUs  (tarnpikes)  no  doabt  are  finally  paid  hj  (he  cpfifcifiter  ;  bat 
ikconfumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  expeopfi;«  when  hepajs«  notap*. 
wording  to  the  value^  butaccording  |o  the  bulk  or  value  ofwhat  he  coofumes. 

"  In  the  whole  of  (he  Inquiry  there  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  a  ittift:^Ic^ 
as^?s.  It  is  neceflary  that  waggons  and  boats  (bould  pay  according  t6  the 
'weight  they  carry,  to  avoid  derangement  in  prices  ;.and,  according  to  t|ite 
KsAire  of  thtngs,  it  is  the  fairefV  and  raoft  equitable  way^.  In  addition  io 
eqaity,  if  praSicability  is  coniidered^  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  fiim^ 
fi^  of  the  qaeftion.  A  waggon  carrying  10  tons  may  be  weighed  for  a 
iKiiBy  wkh  tl^  greeted  accuracy.  The  YaTueof  its  contents  cc^d  not  b^ 
afeaitained  ^smeti^ies  lo  mstual  fatisTadlion  for  the  lOOOiimes  the  fum ;  fiir 
tnm  obftm^bg carriage  and  raifing  prices,  the  fad  is*  thirt  iolatid  ^arriajpi 
if  fiew  much  cheaper  by  waggons,  than  it  was  JO  years  ago/' 

Prom  ihefe.  extra<9s  we  ihall  beabundantly-juftified  in  the  judgment 
trf*  our  f eactcrsy  when  we  prpnouocej^  critics,  that  00  the  wbole 
Mr;  Pigyfair^s  comilientartes,  additSmi-amil  1ik>ieai  bftve 'conferred  ft 
▼ehr  great  addjtiotial  value  on  0r.  St^^'a  inquiry  into  the  Nature 
Wdftufesof  t!he  Wealth  of  Natioos*  The  reafoningrand  conclu- 
£oQsof  the  learned  and  ingenious  Do6lor  arj^  confirmed  and  illuftrnied 
where  right;  ^nd  controverted  in  a  nrKxlefl  aod  refpe^ful,  tho$igh  a 
iatiafadory,  manner,  where  wrong.  That  Mr«  P.  is  well  acquainisd 
wkhthe  nature^  and  with  the  hiftory  of  commerce^aiid  the  wafys*^ 
ineQin  every  pe^od  of  oivilizatjon ;  that  many -of  his  obfervatioos^ 
&r  example^  thofe  on  foreftalKng.  and  regrating)-  in  which  he  is 
wannly 'ij|s||ported  bv  tKe  lare  Lord  Kenyon^  an  honeft,  and 
oertai^/a  ver^  protoand  lawyer,  have  a  tendency  the  moft  be* 
adkuf  .^m-  fociety  ;  that  be  is  more  minutely  acquainted  thaa 
his  origiftal  author  with  the  nature  ai^  the  iHode  of  condudtng 
Certain  manafaflures,  and  .with  the  eonditions  and  prevaiiiog  pd&qne 
1Mi4  mctk^^c^  the  labouring  or  adu4  •manufa&itcers  |  Sat  he  if 
*partteularly  well  acquainted  with  the  origin,  progrefs,and  re(iills-t«*fM^'- 
ticularly  thofe  that  ajFed  his  fubje^— of  thajt  great  event  which  filas 
{iven  in  fo  liiany  ir^ftan(;es,  a  new  fliape  and  complex^n  to  the  affairs 
oJF  EuttfTy  theFfench  Revolution.;  that,  where;is  moft  coinn[«fntett>ie 
.  W  bUndJy  devoted  to  the  fervice  and  the  admiffttion  of  their  original 
Iuthorr,^E4r.  P.'s  only  obj^  feem  to.be  the  truth i  and  thi^  he  ap« 
lears  jn  the  light,  not  onlj  df  an  ingenious  and  well  informed  inquirer, 
9Qt  of  a  man  of  candour  and  probity,  and  of  i  very  worthy  and  merttoriv 
4^11  member  of  fociety,  isour  decided  opi  nion.— UnCo.  efeen  eV^ntsmui^ 
bring  forwafb  many  things  in  confirmation  of,  and  fome  perhaps  in  ^on^ 
trsdi€Hoti  to.  Dr.  Smith's  l^'hecfrtes^  There  is  no  tzran  tbac  we  know, 
Jb  ITelt  qualified  to  mar):  fx^  time  to  titte,  the  ^ jrogrefii  car  irktfi* 

^KCtM  toi.>  3|^Xifi.  M  -     ^  '^     \.      fliUi 
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tu<ie«qf  col||iiTi€irc9,  and  to  prefect  Co  -the  public  fuch  lartfaer  ootes  sni 
Editions  as  inay  fef ve  either  to  illuftt  ate  and  con&rmv  oi^tp  invalidatt, 
*<>jr  call  m  qiieftion  Dr.  Smtib's  priiici{>ks,.a5  ;Mr.,t^Uyfai.r.    But, 
it  js<^heiithcr:^<?,becxpeacd  nor  defued  t)y  nrjen  of  fuch  li^Wity  4w 
^ficher  M^.  .P.layfkir  or  his  bookWlers,  that  the  purchaftrspf  any  of 
-<theQld  e^iitioc^'of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nattonft  iht>a4d ^urfobafe  every 
rfubfequent-edhion  :  wherefore  it  may  be  ex  padded  ^  that  fuqh' motes 
apd  addlti4>iis  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  various  changes  of  timet 
.^nd  circupnfiane^s,  will  be  pubh(hed  on  the  occafion  of  any  new^^edU 
4.^iA(^>.  aiia  ip/<parate  {heetSy  as  appcQdixes  to  ioroier  editions,  aodto 
,bc  iold  at  a  re^fonable  price  to  the  purchafcirs  of  thofe  editions. : 
/^     It  is  farther  to  be  obferved^  of  both  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry  ajjiJ  Mr. 
.  <  P(ayf4ir*>  i|ot^s  and  a^dditions  that  iqde4)eudently  of  the  general  queftion 
-,€«ne«rjni|>g< the.  Naiture  and  Caufes  of   WeaUh  of  Nations,  tb«y.  af- 
^.ford  a  y«ry  ^reat  fund  of.  amufement  a$  well  as  of  what  may  be^callcd 
.  collateral 'iniiru€r!oln.     The  general  inquiry »  by^  a^thoufand  tai&ifica- 
ion?i  COITUS  in  COR  tad  with  a  thoufand  fubje£ls  .that  might  (eem,  at 
'  firft*  fight  wholly  unconnefled-'with  the  Caufes^rf  the  Wealth  pf  !?»• 
tionsj  fo  that  the  publication  before  us  forms,  to  all  who  are  tolerably 
converiant  viith  hiftory,  and  the  prefent  (late  of,  the  world,  a  mucel* 
,  .  irANY  fraught  with  more,  f  ationa)  and  elegant  en(eriain^nefit  than  ^hy 
boek  of  equal  bulk^*  that  has  b^en  publilhed  fi nee  the  days  of  the 
Spe^al^*     In  Mr.  Pi  ay  fair 'Sk  part  there'  is  frequently  a  Ihrewdocfs 
of  obf^rvatioh  and  naivete  of  expreffion  which  maldb  us  laughs  at  the 
'  (aine  time  thut  they  carry  to  our  miiid.the  convidioo  intended, 'and 
•Whkh'inaft  be  allowed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  comp^nfate  fot  that 
"Egregious  inattention  not  ,onIy  to  all  grace  and  elegance  of  compofi* 
tiony  but  tc^ipropriety,  perfpicuity,  and  in  very  many  inftai^ces  to 
.^grammatical,  confliuftion,  which,  in  Our  number  for  November  in 
reviewing- his  **  Inquiry  into  <l:\e  Permanent  Qaufe3  Qf  the  Decline 
;  wd  Fall  of  Px>weTlul  and  Wealthy  Nations,"  has  been  noticed  and  ^« 
t amplified *«*-r.To  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  that  produce  Na- 
jcii^iai  Xye^Uhy  Mr,  Playfait^  Inquiry  into  the  ca^Ars  of  its  De^cline,  is 
n  nat^tal  fequel^  atid  the  juft  cofnpletjon.     It  may,  indeed,  be  faidto 
/'be  inibme  meafure  identified  with  it.     Mr.  Playfair  has  viewed  the 
«:  matter  before  and  behind,-  and  all  round.     The  two  works  taken  toge- 
ther  form,  an  intimately  conne<Sted  whole  on  one  of  the  moit  ijstereft* 
/ing.of  all  iubje^Jsii.:  r    .  .-,   -    -    ^- 

f "    •  -     .   i  '   '  -         '     .     '  ■     '  .  '  »     •.  •    .  •    ^   ■  ,  .     .  •  "  . 

•  ^*Tra^$  relative  i.^  Botany y  tranflaUd  fr^ntrdij^erent  Lan^a^^iy.  iihiflratd 
;,  •  ,  b-^  Nine  Cspfet  Pktes^  and  OecaftonaL  Rtmarks  .i^  fbc  Tranfiinr, 
'•'.:   ^iPr.  277^-     ^vo.     6s.  6d^     PhfHips and  F^dtm.*    i£o5.^  ^ 

"^^^  "A^HTS  volume  confifts  of  ten  botanical  trails^yfof  the  c<^lte£liott 

^ -Itt.  a^nd  tran0ktion  of  which  w;^  cannot   doubti  but  that   the  mere 

•"£ngtiih  botanift  will  bie  tliankful  to  the  ingeni^^us  tfafillatorV    T^e 

.'  cblcrJvanQns'  pt;  the  organs  of  perfpir'ation  of  plants  j  on  theTxitariical 

"geography  of  the  rbuth-weftern'  parts  of  Europe,  efplsciilljf  PbrfligSti 

JJjW'^^  ind  thjeir.fySeftiatic  aJunl^etochf ?  gcncto 
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and  (b^cies  of  the  natural  ordeir  of  orchidex  ;  on  the  diftiDj^uiffirng^ 

nvtftten  in  ©frmafl.  Thofe  oti  t1lenatifre*and  iriod^orpr^ttci^ 

**^JrfJ<)cteUrtt  of  albfes^^Voody  wfre^rigihally  wfftt^1Wl^6reA- 

*^8fe/thl)ler dil"^tli[e  ulfe-tree  and  othertrces  producing  tfte  elaftie^gaffi,^ 

Wlp^ihfkn&thii^tm  the  plartt  called  Er^ca  Dab^oe^a;  fli&tirirfg 

-'^jjeddfity  bf  tefi^ting  it  to  a  difi^ri?nt"gehus  ancT'Ordfef,  jv^fein 

*'fi^'nifh.     The'fifft  of  tbefe  tra6i»>  byHed^ig,  i8  a  curious  smhJ  hlt^- 

.    feftfhg^rftky  on  vejgetable  phyfiolOgy* ;  but  it  is  a  mere  ellay^that  only 

fermiro  cdnviride  us^ of  our  moft  culpable  ignorance  (^  ther^l  ftiuc- 

turcof  plants.   *^It  appears  that  the  author^  from  the  ififc6veries  6f^ 

feauflSifc  ahd  Glcfchen,  proceeded  to  examine  the  Iea^esM)f  plants^  by 

'ieoioving  the  epidi^Tmis,  when  he  afcertained,  what  hlidbe^ri  pre v?i- 

'  ouUy  obfef ved  fcy  thefe  naturaliRs,  that  both  fides  of i(he  leaves  taft- 

tafti  per^irative  |)6res  with  obiong  mouths,'  that  lead  to  ^Jerfpifatrfe 

-  ^^u&hy  vWilCh  he  called  lyixiphatic  veffels.     But,  altliougK  thefelyttf-^ 

'  phatk  vcflfeK  6!*d!i£tsai!e found  on  botfifurfaces  of  the  leaf  and  analo- 

""Ibui'partijl,  yet  the?  perrpirative- pores,' thefe  oblong  apertures 'And  area%, 

if^foandbnly  fbthctihies'iji  annual  and  biennial  plants  on  both  furfaci^s 

^ihe  leaves,  aiidon  the  upper  furface  of  perennial  one^  very  rardy : 

'  tl)^  ap[$ear*itl  great  abundance  uf)ort  the  whole  expbfed  furface  t>f  all 

leafiefa  fii^ctilerit  plants  of  warm  climates.    Ther©  Jire  57^  ofthdfe 

d^rgaffe  eftimated  to  be  contained  in  afquareline,  wherfce  an  idea  may 

^  fee  forlftetl  of  theii*  prodigious  ntimber  exifttng  iti  the  t6t&H6aires,  of^si 

-^*]Uadt;'  Acc6!*dibgj  however,  to  the  obfeni^ations  of  Mr;  Baueir,  hisf 

-Ma^^fty's b<>taiifcal i^ainterat Kew^what  appeared  to Saufluife and ff^d- 

'^^%s  Veflels  61*  da£ts,  are  nothing  more  than  the^ed|es'ir¥enfiaining 

^^iHt'of  the  drffepitnents  of  the  c^lls  in  the  cuticle.     He  Ihferefore  del 

"Wesf  the  cxiftelffce  of  WflHs  going  to  the  orbitnilai*  re^ptacles,  uhlefs 

'-^ihtylr^  ftippoled  to  b6  within  the  fubftance  of  the  upffet  ^d|b  <5f  the 

^ifiepiments: '    M.  Decandolle,  on  the fcoritrary,  adfriits* rffqch- pores, 

whith  he' Relieves  to  be  organs  of  infenfible  perfpiratidn,1jut  adopts  it 

as  a  maxim,  "that  they  zrt  never  found  but  on  thofe  partk  of  vege-# 

t^>je^  that  are  expofed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  HghtjT^S  all  aquatic 

-iii4  fiibmerred  plants,vand  (heathed  leaves,  are  deftft&te  of  fiich  or*  ' 

'gans.-     This  latter '  opinion   onqueftionably  approaches'  hea reft  the 

'  *ttv^  atid  is  fupported  by  numerous  analogies -iii  hAltire,  th»i:  arp 

much  better  authorities  than  the  hitherto  fallacious  nryie*ofcapical  ob* 

fcrvattons.     ft  is  fingiilar,  hb^ever^  that  M.  Hcdwig  and  our  tranf^ 

♦'  latdr  Jboutidita»f«  examined  the  perfpiratoty^  and  paffed  wer  in  fiUsiict 

'the,n^]C>zr4/tfry  organs^ 'whiqb'  fotne  gxxkl  namrarifts  have  placed  6n 

thcjipper iiirfaceof  t^e leaved,  where  the  Tap  is  expofed  ip^. the termi- 

..^?t^<w\§  o/. arteries  beneath,  a  thin  ^jeUicle.to  the  a£tioi]^of  thc,-a|jBflia- 

^^jphete^j   JEifjnce  thereafon  that  ihe  upper  fuffates  qf  lea^ves^^  cdnfti- 

'jfS^*"?it^?^^^"  of  refpiration,  ,a$  pbkrved  by  Mr,  J^eiviUeV.oJtea 

**]^oj^^^'rcp6l  mbiftMVe,.  aod  caufe  .the%p^rticIes;Qi*j^ln,aiqncs^^^ 


?->c' 


iupae  the  appearance  pfglabules-^(?fq'uigk-jfi         .  Xp  W^*^ 
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dolk,  arc  in€xf)ntabic  c — 
contain  only  pcrfpiratory 

^mlTipemesA^iof  ))brIfM  ^pevtores  txit/cnuly  pccyblfemat&td.    Sut 

aiti  thefe 'ruflUlbtift^-tmiftyietd  irvphttoroptiical  accuracy  arid  acut(m^& 
toMt.-K^i^^;'  ^ho^oHfiders  <rhe  leaves  of  plants^ ddftined'  to  fofftfat 
very  different  and  much  tnprc  importaitit  fuiiSibn  of  nature.  Thit 
toturilitt ifS'^  contain  two  dlflftrentiflaidsi"  which 

fcediSmgui^esrmtoan  aqticpus  and  a  true  lap.  The  true  fap  hi 
groves  t9bp.g?f*er^t<<}  fcy  t|ie  k^f^  and  is  diftercfu:  from  the  aquei>us 
lap  only  in  conYeqiience  of  the  changes  it  has  unciergonein  its  circu- 
V^^M^^t^rpj^.X'^^t  o^gapj  ar^  jhat  froin  tlua.txu^Jt^.is  derived  the 
gi^hQl0(.f|ibftaA/c«  whwh .  is  aopiully  added  fo^  t|)^  jtree^V  that  it;  ei^j/U 
Cueing  tiiefwU^erTijfi  acpncr^teior.infpiflat^d  fliat^^in  tbi^«lb^ra^^p.or  - 
^s^p^'wefiDd^  la^id  thatdiflbVued  )ii  the  aCcending  aquebui.  [fiph  M  ^H^^ 
lAto.the  c^ilnpoflti^n  of  new  lean^es  in  Cpring./  TJnb  opinion  i^  Sup- 
ported by  tte  fa£t  that  plantis  perfpire  mp{i  m  ihe^nioniai  of  Angiift, 
^hcn  the  animal '  fhoots  h^ve  ceafed  to  elon^aic,  and  when  ^hcinc  / 
"crcaftd  yolnmc  of  the  plant  begins  to  afiume  a' oiattite  charaflcr. 
!Bulb6iis  and  tuberous  roots  are  almoft  wholly  generated  after  the  Icayei , 
and  dcrns  of  their  pl^ts  have  attained  their  full  growth  ;  hence,  it  is 
iimgim4».  Vitti^tbe  (eavesi  both  of  trees,  afid  i>edaiiQeous  .j^lants^  are 
;;ilike  ^m^iiy^ii^  during  the  Utter  ^rt  of  the  funfun^fj  Jn  thi  prepart- 
tion  of,  jiiaJ^t^r  calculated  to  aif^rd  food  to,  the  e^parnding  bucf^  and 
^oflfeniSS.ofjtbef^cc^ing  fpring,  and  to  eqter  jntp  tfce  cofPpoWon 
^^:new  o|'gfn$  fif.;»flimil4tiocL."  /rhc  fame  atuifiq^iphjlafopber  ibijwl 
J^($p  of  tbfrle^s  of , plants  t^ore  faccharinethai^  t^«^t  of  tW  tfujoilc. 
JFroqoi  Mr*  Hudwjg  ^e  ihall  extraS  his  concludi|ig  feSe&ion,  h%b)y' 
:iiy0rtbx  pf-tilijQ.nikQft  feripus  atteivtion  of  our  nnodem  b^afiifts.. 

•■■*•-■  "    •'  -   •  "         .  . 

^'  Indeed  our  knowledge  wi  the  pliy  flological  part  of  botany  being  ttiti  Co 

very  lihiited;.iiid'the  erroneous  notions  carried  along  With  it^fo  iiuraeroi», 

Alisrto  be  v^tflfied'lhat  th6<e  betanifis  Who  haveit  in  Ihclr  poWcrto  ekamin^ 

the  p'rodil^iMti'oF  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  buit  wi^a?  minds ;ar^l^^si4ftiff    .. 

-^rmh»hg^iotd  tage  fif^  Wcm,  would  divert  fottepartof  their  attention  tp 
the  phyiictil  apartment  of  their  icienc^;  when  tJbe  vague. and  i«metinK)»' 

^r6neoasid«fa&of  many  bptaniUs^^ro^ve^ing  the  diiferent  pprt^^f.p^H^^ 

> land  their  fondiion^^  would  be. elear^  i^p,  And  many  double  in  tiieoreUcsit 

5>Qtapj  r^jn/^v^"  .  .    .,      . 

.'-  Profeflbr  tink*s  illuff'rations  of  the  Botanical  Geography tjfPortu- 
'^Igal  would  have  bien  much  more  Iritcrcfting  had  they  been  fonicwha* 
thore  accurate";  l>ut  his  Ihort  exti^rfion  throtigh  tfistt  cduntry  tval  not 
,Tuf&c!en^to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  tiic  botahJcai  geogra- 
phy of  touth-.^eftern  Europe.  He  obferves,  •*  Fagus  cuftma,  'The  . 
!hcfmtt-tree  is  peculiar  to  the  middle  of  France  and  t^e  tlcrrthAbf^Itily. 
h  Spain  andPcftugal  it  is  only  found  on  high  mpurttainiindirr^OT 
"     ts.'^    Thfe  b  ii<it  quitt.  C0rrc<a :  it  is  (Ound  iii  di Jfertit -parts  trf 
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piitn 
the 

^^tMecctoMf^  V  ij69y^ft?6r  Tome  gra(ie»\w)4  aia^€:9:.9nr.f  eifffeptions ^0/tlH| 

2.  .'•?  Many  fpecies^,which  are  fi»oqth  iii.Uie  jioTjlh  erf  Ewfog^^^il^rftve:  liairj^ 
ifi^  ttie  fo^h,  ?ks,tp\icriiHn  fcor^tam,  lolu^.cprnijculatus,  &^.; .  A  fiqiijff  pfier' 
l|Qijil^m>p  is  obXemd  ID. alpine  plani^s,  ancj  in  the  v^etablesj^^  ^^^|P>^^ 
nprthern.  latilt^es.  Ihtenfe  cold  and'  inienie  heat  id  thik  infiance  prWuci 
iipiflareffisas.     ,        .        j  .     ^  ;.    ' - 

'  ^3.  *'miit\f^W\ii^  p^j/enniafiri  northeVn,  are  annual,  iii  ^^^fiii^iPh  rfl^ionf, 
TW  lieat  Wc!  drbtighf  af  the  iktter  caufe  the  roots  to  d'Hc  awiyl  '  1  aJfc  fifid 
<haf  nm^t  amitialpl^nC^  from  the  fbuth  dP^Spam  and  F^rtugal  «afil^  b^on^ 
piMitifel  wfett4e]>t^ln  jgrBen*hoii(es':  baf,  ort  thecontrarjv  I  kfaow  of^iip 
nirflaiiisein  windi  3  f^Iknt,  ouifgetioos  boi^ik>^northerir'and  fduth^n^^bgioi^tf. 
]ii«m«aii(V'tlB^^fornlf^r  iMid  perenmaNti  the  liattefv  Wvi^^-^^'^i^n^i^ 
4«oed  M'«ui»ii%  Ilk  pdolr^t  ^is  id  not  a  native  of  the  Nocih,  ^nd  iU-ex* 
traiHrdiBacy  Eji^id  ^owih  fee^n^  to, be  the  caufii^  of.iti  exp^ptjsop  fcom^tlKi 
gt^ieijairulct:  .Sftli«j««iiia  lierb^ea  is  rto.  *excepUoj?>  as  ivis  JftuM^O'geihW 


•  I  ^*  *  - 


•  ■  _ 

Tilt  P'lioiWrorftems  to  have  eiijojr^d  the  b&tant^l  ^ahqiet  s^hkili 
tl^'d  dlj^r^titliaMtfc  and  calcareous  eirtinerices  (fcW'thirf  arc  rto*  hJil*) 
oil  t8fe**ki*§  6f  fhe  Tagirt.  hi  the  Vranit^  6f  Lift'o^nr,  -tflfeftle*  Hitti'; 
bat'we aV6  pbta^lttte  furprlaed  tofee htm bS{tov^6rily  bHe le'ntence  6h 
tht  bea:utiful  ahS  diverfified  hierbage  of  the  mouMaitts  of  Cintira, 
whofo  FloVa, "M  ^frferves,  "is  vety coAipIica^^d  bW  highly  hgiter^-  : 
4igi**  0rfttr^  l4  biit?  of  fhe' veiyiW^  filaees  m  Polittigrf  that  Ei»««tet» 
an  appearance  of  ftnilUy,  and  &  a  in»(3Untaitt>^kfV^te^rifeat  1500  fefet 
ahpve  ih^  lev^lj  of  |;^9  fca^.  th^tconi^(ls.  of  diftjndi  veins  of  Jb^jT^l^  mar* 
blje^coa3|>adgy{xruip^aqd\argillacjeo^^  fefeift  at  ih^  ba(e,Jwith  fom^frag*  . 
pieo^s  of  0Je;i^»^  cal^edopandoiici^  IhefufBo^itis  parppoRdp^'y^cipaUy 
of^calcar^vOs  rocks^the  i^tj^rilices^ol.vvhicharediverTifiecl;^  ^  g^pi^t 
variety  of  plainta  ae^cfiked  by  oor  »Mthor.  in  g^ei;«^l,  ihe.  afCp^  xrf" 
Portaaai  U  partiisularly  fterile,  ao4  fornGis  a  Itriking  cpfkr^ft  i^ith  ;tbe 
j^fitt  fcrttMty^  Spain.  •Thet£yiQe,'Iavcoder,  d^emary^.and  adl  tb^ 
aroinatid  t^dorilerou^  plants-  th4tiawci<mte  the  fe«fts  at  ©vei^y  Hep;  in 
the  la^ter^  aie  fcarcely  feen  in  the  foroler :  the  kingdom*  of  A^lg^Wa 
W  px^yi;:^^  of  Aj^^tqp  aire  harren  cpippar^d  with  ^MpiJOhi  |){lri|ma- 
durA,^  4^d^tit\|w^o>intaJa9  of.  Entre  I)p^r(j.  e  Miahq ^riciC  ^nd;  inhdfpU 
^*^fe*%^T?MJf''^^^  thofc  pri^i?pn,,which  p^fiure  fych  ttumero|is 

hc^^^kij^^^  fleeccis.     ^Tie  Eriija  , 

ufnbfi^u|^  comnM|iiji,%9.in  ihahiii  ?orti<gai,  where 

the  ^^iga.c^tsa  abounds^..       ;:,^  \ 

%^T4lf  ^5»^t  ,Qf  the  Agallochutj^  or  Alo^s-virood^  from  the  Portp 
ll^Mf^^if^?^?^'^^  i^noVtftefcaft  curio*4$ofthefpi^^  Tb^fl"^- 


\  • 
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iwnt  fiibpanp;c  %nq^n  by  thpf^^cof  Aloss-woicxjj  it  appuafsi  it  tie 

"jxrpduS  oif  a  vegetable  vumour^  fomewhat  more-ofgani;ied  th4B  tkc 

ufual  refmous  luj?i|ances^  that  oftep  affor^b  an  abod^  for  jnfefls  of  the 

Teredo  and  Meloe  i^^^  It  is  the  direafed.infpiffatcd  fap^f  the 

jAloexylumrtreey' which  produces  a  fine  while  wood,  not  very  hardly 

j^^  9li  thf  i^^l;  of  which  Uie  /latives  of  Tonquio  %Q(i.Coc^i9  China 

f|i^ke  WM^iiPf^  p»p(?x,that  is  nqt  quite;  fo  white  but^,tl\i4;iner  aad  mOfO' 

.dui^Ue,th^i}^^xiiDipn  EiiTopeanpaper'.     The:fe  tutnefa£tioAS)  whidi- 

^are  tHe  t]:ue  aioes-wood,  continue  to  increaie  until  the  vegetable  Uife 

pfthic  tree  is  entirely  dtftroyed  by  them. 

The  defcrjptive  (ketch  of  the  Ule-tree  (CaftiUa  Elaftic^},  and  other 
Irees  producing  elaftic- gum,  (or  caoutchocj  from  the  Spahifii  of  Ce«- 
'(antes,  is  lefs  iuterefting  ihan  that  given  in  the  Afiatic  Refearcbes  of 
4}ic  vegetables  , yielding  caoutcboc.  in  the  E^ft.Iwdies^  ,  We  fujTpeft 
(hat  fomp  of  the  fatlies  of  imagination  peculiar  to;the  South*  Amerksa 
writers,  Jbaye  teen. purtailcd  in  this  tranflation.      .  ^.   . 

E'rom  the  preceding  pbfervationp  our  botanical  readers  jvill  be  p^- 
fei^ly  <able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  particular  information  chat  they  a^e 
Jil^ely.tp  find  in  this  volume  ;  and  we  may  add,  t^i^it  the  anonymous 
tpanflator,  who  appears  t^o  be  a  modeft  well-iafoqned  naturalift)  b9^ 
perfomied  his  voluntary  uQc^con  amon^  much  to  the  honourand  into- 
feftof  his  fayogrite  (cience.  We  have  to  regret^  indeed,  that  bis 
work  is  but  a  collpSion  of  botanical  fragments,  incomplete  in  thcm^ 
felves,  |[>ut  capable  of  being  eminently  ufefuKto  fome  mpre  general 
treatife  on  botjifiv.  It  abounds,  however,  in  philofophipa)  obfervar 
tions  on  vegetable  phyfiology,  tUat{are  neither  conuo^ioii  po^  i  infigQi* 
4r^^    ^he  ill i^ftratiye  plates  aire  neatly  executed. 


/ 


Leitersfrom  .France,  in  1802*   By  Henry  Redhead  Yoyke^  Efq»    2  vol* 

8vo.  Pf .  774.     158*     Symohds.     1804.        , 

IN  reviewing, one  of  the  fornaer  tours  to  France,^  during  the  late 
. "  hpllpw  armed  truce,"  (we  do  not  now  recoUcft  which)  we  ex- 
preiTed  a  wifh  that  fome  petfon,  who  had  known  France  previous  to 
.the  revolution,  would  undertake  to  defcribe  it  in  its  prefent  rigenerated 
(late.  Mr.  Yorke  has  fully  gratified  that  wi fix,  though  his  work,  titi 
very  lately,  had  entirely  efcaped  our  notice.  No  n^an  was  better  qua- 
lified f<Jr  the  aceompli(hnient  of  this  talk  than  himfeif.  He  had  not 
only  feep  France,  in  iall  its  fplenddur,  during  the  monarchy,  but  had 
whneffcd  the  earlicft  fcenci5  of  the  Revolution,  and  incjeed  had  taken 
'an  aQive  part  in  fome  of  them  ;  by  which  means  he  had  ap  opportu- 
nity of  knowing,  intus  et  in  ^«/^,  mahy  of  the  nfioft  active  revolutioniftSi 
ano  not  a  few  of  thofe  furious  republicans  who  have  fihce  become  thp 
moft  fervjle  fycoph'ants  6i  the  Imperial  aflailin,  Napolcoiifi  jSiion^ 
parte,  Witt  thrs  fund  of  previous  knowledge,  an  acute  andpee^ 
tr^ting  nifnd,  an  ^ptnefs  of  claflical  aIlufion„  no  fmatl  p6rti6n  c^  bu^ 
mour,  an^  very  confiderablc  tsilents,  Mr.  Yorke  could  fcarceJy  fail 

(unlefs,  ipdecd^  th^  Gfmus  pf  Ipdotencc  bad  b^nnmbljcj  hij  faculticsi^ 

-     X  and 


lad  'abf6ftfte?y>allicd'  hts  mind)  to  pfoddce  a  Wbilf,  lipoiii  ""tfiis  '.idiBjea^ 
at  6nct  ifrifrthftive,  inteWftlh^  anif  arh'ufing.  Scnfible  of  his  endow-; 
ttient^,  natural-ahd  acquired,  wfc  took  .up  hia  book  wVtH  t^rtr  irnoft  fan- ' 
■^tuito'c  «pe6^ations  of  being  highly  gratified  by  the  perufal  of  \t  ^  Nor 
nave  ithofe  expeSations  been,  in  the  fmalieft  degree,  difappointcd.. 
'  W&bave  followed  the  intelligent  and  entertaining  ^bthor  tllrbugh  tlte 
various  fcencs  which  he  defcribes,  with  the  grcateft  pleafurfe.  W© 
liave  been  extremely  amufcd  with  bis  hiimoutous  delirteatiohs  of  cha- 
TSL&crs and  events ;  and  very  niu^h  pleafed  with  the  forOus  ^arts.of 
his  work,  which  are  replete  With  ufeful  information'.  Bj^  fome  critij-s, 
who  appear- to  us^to'be  not  on\y  fajitdious  h\xt  fqueamijhl  he  has  been 
cenfured  for  the,  l&vity  with  which  iie  has  treated  (bmi  diftiiiguiflied 
perfonages^  of  great  revoltttiohary  celebrity,  and- for  th6  afperrty  with. 
ivKich  he  has  commented  on  others.  But,  in  oi^r  apprehcn(ion>  the 
cenfure  is  both  unfounded  and  mifapplied;  for  furely  in  a  ferics  of 
familiar  letters  tb  a  friend,  an  author  may  indulge  in  pleafentry  if  he 
pJ^feis ;  indeed  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  appropri^ite  ;  it  is  natural 
and  charafiieriftic.  In  a  volume  of  dida£Hc  elfays,  we  admit,  fuch 
levity  would  be  grofsly  niifplaced,  and  entirely  out  of  charafter.  But 
thefaft  is,  that  he  has  taicen  ftrange  liberties  With  certain  prime  fa» 
vourites  of  fome  of  thcfe  critics,  efpecially  thofe  ^i7^fA7y  ariftaVchufcs 
who  have  kindly  taken ,  the  fages  of  the  French  National  Iriftitute, 
their  patrons  and  paymafters,  under  their  fpecial  protedion.  Infliort, 
Mr.  Yofke,  in  Writing  to  a  friend,  thought  (hat  he  might  fpeak  noc 
only  the  truths  but  the  whale  iruth^  without  fear  or  difguife ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, ifeeling  that  ftfong' indignation,  which  every  honeft  miml 
niuft  feel,'  on  the  contemplation  or  fuch  charafters,  as  the  muVderer 
of  Jaffa  and  his  trufty  affbciatesi,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  old: 
French  maxim  of  ^Qcerity :    ' 

'•  J'appeile  un  chat  un  chat,  et  Cliahtal  un  fripoti.** 

•  *  *  '  r 

For  our  part,  we  fear  not  to  confefs,  that  our  tafte  is  not  fo  ficfcif 
aS^to  be  |>al]ed  with  {\iz\i  plain  food;  we  thank hirti  for  his  Hrunmeft^; 
afnd,  in  proof  of  our  approbation,  Ihall  lay  pretty  extenfiv^  fpecimcn* 
'<>f  it  befotc  our  readers.  ^  ;^  ' 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  work,  hoWeveri^  we  muft  take  fome  ho* 
tice  of  the  ^r^r^. 


My  fi/meifidl  motive  in  going  to  France  vt^%  to  eolteci  ihe  aflies  of  a 
beloved  and  loll  relative;  the  fecundacy  one  was,  to  m^^^^b^,  as  .iox  a^ 
the  opportunity  would  permit,  the  ftaie  of  a  peopkr.WJiofexJaute^Jtiiad 
■been  my  fj^tc  to  erpojife  in  the  inpriutirg  of  .my  da^^j^nd  for  which  j^dt.of 
youthful  Ignorance  and  infatuation,,  the  unfoi^gtvivg  hand  of  prpfcriptjpn 
ilill  weighs  heavily  upc^  me,  i^i  defpight  of  every  graluUoua  concertiot)>  of 
recantation,  public,  folemn,  an^.uptnvited/^rfeven  years  of  di(ihTeceTled( 
and  wAefift  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Wy  King  and  Country,  accoiupanicd  by  the 
grealeft  \«6luniary  peribnal  facrifices,  withoiit  defcehding  to  cringing  ba'b- 
ne&  ftad  (isf vMitv.    Such  a  change  iiVthid  habit  of  thinking  U'n<&{  coinmon. 


/ 


g'  mc^'^tjfcicclMi^jgf  AJfo  (he  iiioft.inflex&le  fortiM*4^^^^^  P^^fev^ire^  if 
1^  Iui?o^j^e4^n;both ;  bat  the  jHirug^  ha«  noi  b^^^  y-ery  greal^^becp^ufcgV 
^  aSed  from  Ibe  cUdaies  o£  confcience  awakened  by  le^perieiice^.  Jl^cci 
•  .fllbough  isi  any ndi vidua!,  I  t^ink T have  not  raet  with  jpst^CE,  and  c^ili^Pt; 
fietbnciTe  (b  ^h^'  rules  of  morality,  puBlic  or  private,  |he  condiiS  Which  1^ 
Rave  expertenced'ffdift  thofe  who  have  debarred  me  fVbm  the'  exeitife  of  arf 
lionoaifabte  p^pfefflmv,  to  which  I '^m-  entitled  by  edu^ation/cbarader,  &tM 
ftdiy^  yet;  few'  iheiv  ci.ii  "be  iAore 'happy  than  I  am,  and  none  tritimph'tndtiof 
than  I-Jdo",  iu  th<?  welfare^  power,  ahd  pfofperity  ofthh  country.-*     -  *  '  * 

Wc  fcall  not  1>c  furpefied  6f  being  too  lax  in  our  principles  j  %v^t. 

frhile  we  applaud  the  rigid  circunnrpedion  of  thofe  men  who  are 

ifhc  leg^l  guat^ttt?  of  arty  focicty  lii  tfie  admifllon  of  rtew^^  tfieihbets, 

^e  tahndt '  but  av<yrtr  our  decided  opiiiion  that  Mr;  Ydfke  has  tt^ 

jcrieiiced  tnoft  fcftrcre,  arid  tVeh  cruel,  treatment.     Surely  after  fii 

Rad  made  ihc  ^^»^#  A*«^rtf^/^  By  an  explicit  ivowaf  of  hiscrrof^ 

Hftcrhc.  had  done  kit  that  man'  cpuld  do  to  repair  them,  by  a  pv^ifi 

^^cantation  of  ihcm*,  and  by  a  condu^  pcrfcftly  conformable  to.  fyci 

^  iSiate  of  mind  as  that  which  produced  fuc)i  recantation,  it  was  .^Ot 

to^,iliu<;h  to  expert,  thgx  the  fins  of  his  youth  would  be  fo  fttr  forgivie^ 

tiim,.  as  to  allow  him.tb  exercife  thlrt  profeflion  for  which- he  bad  bee^ 

educated,. aod  wBich  was  now  the  fole  objedt  of  hia.honcur^bieiin^ 

bitidn.    Befides  When  we  look  back  on  the  laft  twenty  years,  and  fee 

4uhatmm,h^Ycbcen  admitted  into  that  profeffion-^inen  the  mofl  dif< 

a^eded  to  oiir  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate — we.  catiuot  bui.  fecji 

.poth  aitoni&ed!a0d  concerned  at  what  appears  to  us  to  be  f  mpftjurv- 

fair  and  illiberafexcluTion  of  a  deferving  individual.  We  will,  fart he^i 

^pbfcrVe,  that  not  pric  man  iniifty'whp  had  been  fo  treated  would  havi 

.  Wne  the  treatnacat  with  fo  much  good  humour,  qr  hivt  fpoken  df 

4t>  With fp ta^h cenuinc  U^^^^  .     .  -" 

^ .  ;Thcf^^^ett;ers^,%:^  Y.  affufcs  us,  were  partly  fent  to  En^laiid^  anJ" 

!xraiftljr  written  in  Trance  but  not  fent  (having  difcoycredt^at  h}$ 

^f  ttffs,  wc^cojpened-ras -indeed  all  letters  are— ^at  the  Paris  poft*oj£ci?}r; 

fni  S^xil^^  writteq  after  bis  return,    from  topious  notes ;midje.ip 
^ancc,  every  night  before  he  retired  to  reft,  out    not  re<faced  into 
'  ^  |in  epiftblary  form.— On  his  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  Calais,  i^i'the 
"  .  Iiigbt,  out  traveller  endeavoured  to ^ain  admiflion  into  t£e  town  ;  Ijut 
}ji:vai5i.^lu^^^  thegaUafltryi)f  the  French  in  behalf  of  ;li  kdy 

(Kirs';*SiirorKe accompanied  him)  was  fruitlefs,—?**  The  ageof  chivalcy 
-  was  gone" — and  equally  fruitlcfs  hr$  proffered  bribe,  for,  though 
,.     'attuf^d.  By  ^>^Ag  repuBlltah  officer,  thit  f&r  five  fcillings  he  nii^t 
jbribe  the -VrhoJ*  town,  to  do  any  thirty  >Tfe,  hiJ^'was  at^thejatrte  tfiHe 
^bld  th^  tip- |uM  vroufd  fujffi^^^^  to  Jurchafe  dtfbbediehcc  to  the  irrd^ 
., «  ■ '     '    *  *-  _     .*    *   .     ■'  "      -  ■  >    "    ".     ^ 
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^<!ii|  'afte*"%fs''WMilici  had  becii  rwntartged  ftt- rt 

i^i^ly  tJhaffifid  tof  his  impudence,  "he  w'rt  fir 
tps.  Tfie  road"  froni  Calais  to  Boulogne  prtf(; 
fecle.'  Irhefqil^cxhibitcd  the  moft  manifcft  fyijn 
'  Ute  countr}r  diJplayccI  AiU  lefs  equivocal.  £gii$ 
cattle  and  the  iip^c^ients  ef  hufbandry  were  all, 
earth  was  tilled,  altnoft  cxclufively,  b^  women^  an^^the  p9j>ul;^on 
ippeare^  ibo'ft  Icanty.  ■_.         ....■"■'-.  ..^  "J.  f.  ^j.... 

-  tf  <WhMBy*-stiy  vefVFges  of  retigran  or  artftocracy  rea>iSffifl4i,  w« -Iraee^ 
^a  ravugeioT'Hie  revftlmion.  Mouallsrtet  and  churcbcf . ,yre*i[e,Ji^ps ^qf 
^ilins,  or  if  a  church  had  efcaped  the  general  wreck,  ihcj'n^rtptitui  ovcrjtj 
pptiah  I'This  is  the  Temple  of  Realbn  and  Tpfh',"  dgn^.ted  tfte.atheiilici  , 
.pnrppfe  towhicK  tl  had  been.abured.'  A  great'ntimberof  c^iiar«ri,"prenila 
apbii  iri'  i*  every  vilbge  through  which  we  fjalTed,  fe^'iig  charitjt  anS 
breid;  and  not  uttfreqneitlty  they  were  joined  by  ab^v  oTAfbriieJi^^Mii^iW 
teen.'  I  iriquJred  ^irtto  tfte  caufesof  thin  misfandioly  fpricTadh;;'  anrf'aflidi 
Wli^fte^  the^#B»noroomI«ftferindiinry,  Of  whether  ieVf^Theeffe^mf 
4f^leM«e.  I  rttfelved  a  noft  fignSicBnt  anfwer.  My  liVfenrnryotnted  (b 
trmohAdetftn  ivint,ani  (book,  his  bead.  'I  felt  the  force  iit 'ih<>tii;)te^ 
lion, tbough  1  denied-itiJufHce."  i,.!,;     .    :     ,-i 

.-  liie  explanation,  however,  was  jufl  enough  ;. -for  irl^'CeTtadntlld 
-  -fhc  poor  rectlved  effeflual  relief  from  the  monafteriefs  ;»ni  h  is  fii^ 
fair  to  zd'fl,  ihs;t  the  Monks  were  t^e  beft  and  kiirJ^fi-  )ar>dlt]ni^  in  ttib 
•Sfngdom'.  Indeed,  with  all  our  Anti-Rorfraniff,  aha 'Anti-Gallieiii 
jbrejudices,  ^If  prejudices  they  be),  we  fear  not  to  detfirifotir-opiniiSh 
Hhirif  rfic-trarly  revolutionifts  of-  France  had  eHafte(J;f6riT*  wheicfiitifc 

laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  monaftic  iiiftitdtrons,  and!,  Kr.  iHe 
^dri^SliOn'-6f  abuTes  which  iinqu«flionaliIy'  prev^jllcrf  iii  thfeiri,  they 
'^oqicfhave  rendered  a  much  greater  fervice  t6  tfieir'cotinlty  thai)  tfiw 
joffibly  coiild'  by  the  fuppreffion  of  jhem,  even  had  there  been  iw 

obieaion   to  that  meafure,  on  t'he  grband  of  I'ls  ilifgalrty  and  'A- 

'juafce.  "   -,  ■■■  i 

^-  At  Montreuil  our  traveller  was  a^galn  peSerti  with  be^ar§^'  Sfid 
'  received  ^fimilaranfwer  to  his  iRqiiiries.  Hiaoirti  rcSedipnsonihia 
^fubjcfi  are  too  fenfible,  and  patnt'to  cenfetjuences  o£tdQ-owch  nn- 
jKiriatfce,' to  be  omicied  here.  ' 

^,;  "  Our  bortesbebg  harnefTed,  or  nith0'  c,qrde!dj  wo  took  o^r  W«A;  i»* 
.jfie,  bad   literally  \o  ^nelrale  tbrpiigh  a  coluRin-;9f  ,hegj»j;c  befofe.iye  ' 

fjuntpd  in^.thp.carriage.    'Thls.aetect^oient  ifas^i^^nywi^  fif  ^'wr^'dl^- 
rent  clafs  to  any  we  hod  before  feen ;  they  were  moitly  aoyi:,  ttOto  loili- 

l>en   toftvnteen  yearaef  _ag«^    tm/1  ilulr  nmnlur  f^l'ar  T  timlr    lly  ImnVilff  nf 

epuntin^ thm.)  amounted  to  three  and  twenty.  In  order,  to  ptQ£iirc  fome 
^fS^ation  cMcernJngthis  phainomeiioii,  T  re^uefleS.ihe  ^^fon  with 
^  wfaoml'&aclSeeh'coiive'triii^  "to  Aep  to  thiiwinoDvCiJf '&bt3|[|{W*9r  (^ 

'"  ■     ■  » 


Vnb         '  ;ow6i!iAt-«iTicim.  ' 

to  explain  -wHy,  :4t  *lev<jn:t)'dodk  -mtbettiorning,  th«fe' Wds  were  iicit  ^ 
vropk,  pbfervin^  "at  the  lame  lime,  tbat  1  meant  t6  dKltibate  ibm^t4iring 
Bmogig  theln^^  M«  anfwered*.  toat  they  had  n4»  ivork,  and  were  in^aivimu  ^ 
lieigned  iftatei>f;  md^^oe^  lor  that  their  parenti  had  xM  the  meanl  of  (iro* 
vidiag  them  witb  .adequate  fubfift^ce.  On  whkh  I  obferved,  that  thi^ 
virght  tiod  aniii^le  oceupationin'  the  purfoits  of  agrieultiire  ^rtA  haibatKlfyt 
wsA  afked  wh^lhier  it  was  not  highly  injarious  to  the  cotemunity/  to  fufFc^ 
thefe  boys  not  to  be  brought  up  to  any  trade.  He  then  Whtfpered^^that 
while  thenobleff^  redded  in  thecountry,  and  the  monaderies  exifled>'vaft 
numbers  of  theni 'found  employment,  andthofe  who  were  out  of  place  were 
affiftcd  by  the  thaHty  of  the  religious  orders ;  but  that  fince  their  de- 
iirtf^ion>  the  land  had  devolved  into  other  hands^  and  oflen  to  proprietor'^ 
ivho  were  at  Paris,  and  never  lived  on  their  eflales;  for  the  hou fes  whidf 
ioniierly  iiood  upon  iheTe  lands^  were  m  general  palled  down  by  thein^> 
lb  that  the  proppietors  bad  no  ten^ptation  whatever  to  reOde  amiong  the 
l^ountry  people^  and  .the  expence  of  rebuilding  them  was  too  great  under 
the.  prefetit  cirqumflancres.  *  It  is  evident/  faid  I  'that  thefe  poor  crea-^ 
lures  are  punifhed  for  their  folly/  which  he  fully  admitted,  BeOdes  thia 
ckcumflance*  he.mentipned^tbal  the  parents  of  thefe  children  were  the 
perlbns  employed  In  ihe  bu(inefs.of  agriculture^^  and  that  as  for  trades,  alt 
thofe  w.hQ  liad  not  fallen  uAder  the  rcquiiitions,  we(e  glad,-  for  the  fake  of 
.bread  to  ferve  dif&rent  tradefmen,  and  to  undertake  the  duties  whicti 
were  formerly  (ulEKed  by  boys.  Qn.my  giving,  a  hint  of  the  armj,  helaid« 
.*  all  in  good  time,  thfey-willbe  in  the  next  conlcrrption^  and  4hen  they  wilt 
be  pi'ovided  for/  I  returned  him  my  thanlcs  for  this  explaiiation,  and  aft^r 
dtftribnttng  a  little  money  amoog  thefe  children,  I  proceeded  on  my  routes 
but  not  withdutponileriri^^bn  thls^rev6r(bd  order  ot  fokrisil  lifov   -  '  '    '' 

"  in  the  firft  place,  it  appeared  to  ihe  iromwhat  I  had  hitti^lo  feen/thaf 
the  revillBtion  which^  was  brought  aboat  bfteh^bly  fot  th^  benefit  <>f  the 
lower  clafibs  of  fociety,  had  funk  them  to  a  fcale  of  deghidatiorv  and  miP 
feftiwe,  to  which  ihey  had  never  been  reduced  under  the  ancient  nion^chy* 
.  fatal  events^  and  bad  laws,  have  confpired  sigaihll  them  ;  they,  haye  be^. 
difinberiled,^  ft  ripped,  and  deprivc;d -of  every  refource  for  exiflenpe,  ex-^ 
cept  in  foats  of  arms,  and  the  fleeting  fpoil  of  vanquiflied  nations.  In  th^ 
fententiotis  language  of  Montekjuieu,  we  may  affirm  of  them,  that  with 
JEin  hundred  thooiand  arms  they  hive  overthrown  every  things  wiih  ah  hun* 
dred  thou  fan  4  feet  they  have  crawled  like  in  fe6is, 

-'***Secondly,  4hfs  reverfionof  focial  order,  if  x:on tinned,  m'rifl  Inevitably 
deflroy  the  llrongeft  fentiments  of  moral  obligation.  Boys  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  are  fuflfered  to  beg  for  charity,  while  their  fathers  and  mothers  are 
laboariog  in  the  fields;  full  grown  men  are  engaged  in  mvocatiom  which^ 
are  pectiliar  only  to  youth  ;  a  life  of  habitual  indolence  is  enctai raged  in 
thofe  who,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  fhotild  be  toiling  for  thofe 
who  gave  them  birth  ;  and  laftlyi  from  this  fcene  of  floth,  they  are  tranP 
l^lantfed  to  the  armies^  without  having  beten  taught  one  occupation  by  which 
tfiey  may  obtain  a  livelihood  jifter  their  period  of  fervice  has  expired*. 
What  is  to  be  expe<aed  from  fuch  young  men  on  their  returnr  to  the  cohdi-' 
tioh  of  citFzens:  ?  Nothing.  They  are  a  dead  flock  on  the  community  j 
they  are  a  Ib^d  oir  their  frifendu,  and  an  incumbrance  to  themfcijves,  Thef 
'vrho  have  been  taught  no  other  trade  but  to  beg,  to  handle  a  firelock,  ah^^ 
to  parade,  jnot  to  fay  plunder,  wUl  rob  when  they  come  home;  they  wffl  b3 
the  teiror  «f  the  peaccfui  citizeii,  and  a  nuifance  to  the  government,  ivh^o^ 
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lit lU  find . iv>  €rth^r4node  of  gelting- rid  of  Ihem  butty  iemHng  fiiehioncse 
i|^r^.io  the  armks<.  Thus  bh  immenie  military  efiabiiQim^nt  wiU  bedome 
II.  plea  for  tW  pr«(e,rvation  of  tnterpal  fK]}icd  ^  tixearmy  wHi  beribdrc^VQir- 
pMbe  ifldolent  and  profligate,'  who  moii  befupporte^Joy  ttiierfhiitiof  tbe' 
^ipulation^, crf  (he  nlerchant>  and  the  labour  of  the  farmehi  ^'  This  i^  In  iib^  . 
1^  more  peri)4cloiits  than  i\\^  corvces,  fo  univcrfelly  aiid  jilftly*  cbirij)lah>e<i 
^  which  wruog^om  the  extorted  labour  of  the  b^predied&niier  thfe  meaitf: 
^.  \ox4^  ft\4^AxA^^^^f^cofiCgi,  But  this  isinot  alh  \^Toibrdgn  n^tioti^ 
f he,  %hji;  of  fo  g^eat  a  ibrce  encircling  France  on  every;  irdfe  aod  readyi  iQ, 
b^ft  upo^  theni  at  ^  fingle  word  of  coDnnand,  maA'^eper  bciiaii..  ofajed  of  , 
tefrbr  and  al^rm^  In  order  to  quiet  their  juft  apprehen^oiis,  they  nautf  ; 
inaintam  powerful  armies  in  a  conAant  ilate  oF  prepatatioi^ ;  thus  a  vaS* 
fSk^ip  muil  be  fbrmed  in.  the  centre  of  Europe,  in  the  midR  qf'fuU  internal 
t^hquiility^  aiid  a  profound  aikt  ^oera!!  pc^ce.  Let  an  e^iidaliOn  be  t^ysi 
fiaade  of  the  many  ihoufand  hahds  thus  withdrawn  from  tlie  ufeful  andtlu* 
^ratlve  purfuits.of  agriculture»  tnahufaSuies  and  commerce^  and-  Hien  lal^ 
ilatefxtL&n  refled  whethi^r  they  have  not  nnHak^n  the  pMh  to  real  haljonait 
gloi^y  and  felicity.  ~j  *'     .      »    .     .      i  •.       .  ;  ,  i.^  s 

^  **  It  is,  ho^^ver,  in  vain  to  urge  any  fuch  arguments-while  France,q©n*  , 
iinues  to  uphold  h^?r  military  eliablifhment.*^  A  Hern  riecelSty  miift  cqipii'^ 
pel  every  nation,  bordefing'.Qn  the  terriloiries  of  the  Republic,.,  to  provnle 
|br  its  own  fecurity.  Has  not  the  miHtary  fofce  of  J^'rance,  under  the  0I4 
monarchy,  been  always  pleaded  as  a  reafon  foV  maintaining  a  firong  itand* 
ifng  army  in  our  ifland  ?  And  fiiallit  be  laid,  that  the  nations  on  the  Conr 
tinent  have  not  more  reafon  to  adopt  a  fimilaf  precaution,  when  they  do  not' 
po/feis  the  fame  advantage  as  ourfelves  of  being  Separated  from  France i)^ 
a  ditdi  r  A  man  who  Ihoiild  propofe  the  reduflion  of  oururmy*  would  be 
#(leemed  a  madrman,  or  lomething  worfe ;  the  great  Continental,  Powers, 
therefore,  cannot  be  blamed  for  purfuing  a  fy /iem,  which  is  enforced  upotif 
them  by'an  iipperiousiieceiBty.  .  - 

"1 2un  well  aware,  that  much  is  to  be  hoped  fjrom  the  'verfktile  and  in*- 
genious  charader  of  live  French  psople-,  A  Frenchman,  it  is  well  known ,r  , 
C^n  turn  himfelf  to  a  thbufand  different  occupations,  which  would  nevec 
^nter  into  the  br^in  of  an  £ngli(hman  or  German  ;  and  it  is  a  common  adage; 
tliat  if  a  Frenchman  be  turned  adi;ift  and  pennylefs  on  the  wide  world,  hel 
'wrill  thrive  and  prbfper.  Much  of  this-  opinion  is  founded  on  experience^ 
laad  I  hope  it  willbe  realizedVbut  if  it  (liouldnot  ? 

*'  If  the  fituation  of  France  and  the  other  nations  on  tfie  Cdntinenthe 
contraded  with  that  of  oar  happy  country,  wt  (ball  reidily  perceive  a  de* 
cided  advantage  on  the  part  of  Great  Briton.  AM  otir  foldfers,  and  nianj- 
of  our  failors,  before  their  entrance  either  into,  the  navy  or  anny,  have  been 
previoully  educated  to  fome  induArious  purfuit,  as  farmers,  artizans,'ma^ 
xm^Mrers,  &c.  the  fenfe  of  Jilial  dtfty  remains  Itrong  ^mon'g  th^nu 
H^nce,  after  a  long  war,  their  being  reduced  is  a  circumi^nce  at  whieb 
tiey  rejoice ;  and  the  country,  h^s  nothing  to'apprehend  from  them.  .  Thejr; 
may  Jnuantl)?  relume  their  former  relations  in  lociety  ;  the  law  grants  thenr 
^liberty  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  every  fpecies  of  trade  and  jbanafofiluue 
Is  9gaip  open  to  them.'  Thus  rapidly  returning  ip  their  former  habits  of  .in**! 
4H^^*!y'  commerce  receives  an  additional  ^laf^icity  from  the  ifitpp6rtof  thoi^  ' 

;ry  ^^th  whof*Qi^^!tialprofefl)on.  has  been  too  often; fatal. to  tlsdperafioiisy 

l}efe^,afei  und^uable  fads,  whichjt.  become^  tlie  prefetvt 'gOfv«i;nme»tiof 
f^^  ^ff9»^y  to  reflect  upon  >  said  jf  indeed*  the.  firft  Cpoluibc  fib.ccrely* 

.  deliroii's 
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4^(kiWUv!pf  p€*cc  wifc.oitf  CQ^  I  JJqft  that  proper  rocjfur|^ ;,w^^^^ 

pfurined;  tp  ir^iB«4>  tnele  evIJ5,\to,mlSpate  the  anxieties  olF,  tlieJiocxX,  andlo  * 
proiciote  ijie/t^av-Cp  9f  agriculture*,  and  aJJ  kinds  of  peacefui  in^uur^.^  Wheii 
the  apf^ar^Vv^'  military  (jdcms  fliaU  Jia've  been  remove4*  and  nations  are | 
fe(l  to^thvemreVts^^they  will  peVlprqi  pfoclig.ies ;  but  when  they,  are -cramps  t 
#4-^ndlhaf4k|Ad^  po^.geiierQiis  or  teneficiar  improvement  ea*i  be  expcclei 
Co  talLepUce^^i4iw  iu  th^pl^ll^l  or moialordca: of  rociety.**^^  /      !^ 

The  firft  CcftiRit,  Tt  H  etrdcnt,  had  nothing  left  «t  h^airr,  thafttiy 
|ie!«ov*c  anytriifc  of  the  marty'jttft  caufes  of  otir  fufpiaonsj  and  6f  the- 
appreh^ftfions  of^  fH^  reft*  of  Europe.     Mr.  Y.  proceeded  tt^it>ugtt[" 
Amiens  and  Ch^ntilife  to  Paris.     His  account'  of  Chantilly  muff  ex- 
cite thje  mpft  oielancnaly  fenfations  (mingled,  however,  withrindig- 
nation)  in  the  mlnd$.bfall  who,  like  us,  remember  It  in  its  former^ 
iate.     it  a^ord^,,  howeyer»  Ibme  relief  to  thofe  feelii  g&  ^  know  tji^^t^ 
jHHhift  foine«.  of  .U\}itA\c^^  violence,  reyolu^ioa,,  a^d  4?iith,  ihe/e  8i4 
JTcmaiiH  in  this:  inton«];  country^  fomie  beings  in  wbufe  bo{bois.afi<^ 
tion  and  gratitude  ^re  not  exftingulflied*  .    ;    ; 

•',0n  the-ne:s(t  mornings  we  wient  to  fee  Chantilly,  fo  famed  for  Ihfe  rar< 
inagniii 
lieroes 

of  mifcreaRts  raniacKed>  pillaged,  anddeftroyed  the  greater  part  of  th^che^ 
Q^ceuvres  of  arU  Tl^e  fervants,  faithful  to  their  ancient  ni3.ller,  conccatea 
Itcreat  numberl  of  valuable  articles  in  the  woods,  and  found  means  te  con- 
vey foroe^  of  them  to  Ihe  Prince  de  Gonde.  yOf  the  fidelity  and  i(ft&\6hiit 
IW Prince's  dobieflics,  we  heard  a  great  deal,  and  nothing  can  exceed  ifi^ 
fefpedl  lit  which  his,  liiemory  is  held  by  the  villagers.  On  more  than6i>e<i^ 
canon,  Mp'/s  have  feen  thehoneft  tear  tall  from  the  pye*  ^^  ^^^®  mention  of  ii1| 
name;  and  the  folicitude  they  exprckflTed  for  his  welfare,  as  well  as  thctnaf^y 
tcndpr  inquiries  retpe^ing  his  (ituation  in  England,  convinced  [us  thiepeotile 
were  fenfible  that  they  had  lort  their  bed  friend.  When  I  Hated  that' fb^ 
Prince  de  ConOe  lived  in  the  neighbourhoed  of  London,  in  eafy  circumftani 
^es^  though  b/  n^'means  comparable  to  the  fpl^ridour  of  his  part  life,  Vvtieij 
1  reprefented  him  to  be  kt*)d^y  received  by  the  King  jin^  royal  faniiry,  hj 
Ihe  minilfers  of  flate,  and  by  people  of  alt  claQes,  elpecially  f^r  his  private 
Urorth,  and  pobiic  courage,  they  vvere  afifeded  to  i'uch  a  degf^e,  ^s  t^  ,ex- 
cfte  in  pur  mtnds  a  fympatheiic  emotion  of  Touly  and  on  the  ruin  Q^.tbf 
onC|^  ^^t^jy  P^bce  of  Cliantllly,  on  the  very  fpot  where  flood  the  ftatue  w 
the  great  uondc,^  we  joineJ^^with  fonie  of  his  former  fervajsits,  in  fti«d(fiBg 
teafsoyer  the  fate  of  his  forfaken  and  profcribed  defcendant."  \     , 

We  ba¥C  a  very  pdnrticuIac.<fe£rrfption  of  the  hiinsef  this  princely 
deifie&d,  which  were  (hewn  to^r,  Yorfcc,  by  an  honeft  roan,  of  the 
.Hanre  of  Tourtt^  who  wa^  formerly  one  of  the  gamekeepers  of  its  iltufr 
trious  owner ;  and  who  was  perfectited  by  the  Jacoliini  for  his  attack - 
ihent  to  his  fnafter.  In  the  followfng  charader  otir  rei^lc^s  will  find  % 
jcrfeiSt  contra^  to  that  of  this  worthy  domcftic. .        .  ^ 

•*  How  great  is  -thecontraft  between  the  mild  Touret^  aiid  that  dbfokabk 
tUfian  mWtfftf>  admhiififato  Of  the  diilria  of  Sadii!  Th^  fortn^^  Wk 

'    ■       :  ^-  -  :aiSifc«li>eaA 
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5f^e:^c^r^:f(iS^^  the  wbois  roi^'-iheloVe  he'Wre^li'is^ heUo^i    - 

inailprj  thelattj&f'  isah  ungrateful.mircre^ht/'Afhb  riQleH'ori't!v6^^^ 
ai;;K;iept  patron.    Tlie  Prince  of  Condc  harf  gFitnteol  lothf  5  fefjtf W»  ^ho  wa« 
aeroGer,  eveiy  Tpeciesi  of  parental  favour  and  in^ulgenpe,' «<^en  WliAf  ti^**   ' 
0^(ed  in,Frai>ce,  lajiius  'hdk  fiermis'sion  Jit  ^asse.     fn  x^iwrrC^tljitft.  aA«  <tf . 
kinilnc'fei'iie  m^fched  at  (he  hea4of  tlve  fcvoluttoDar^  ai^mjr' tb^  IFk^  rtt|wrbs 
-^bateau,  opened  U  to  the  ravages  of  lliofeTafiguinaYy  vdgi%ott8s,  ftttdtfft^ 
wflirdt.q^;^e4  U'ls  .munfCiiml  fealon  th^  property  atid  doQrs  of  ki$  {ocmef 
henf^ff^uFf,    Sufh  aqtioiM^  wkich 'revolt  ev€fy  moral  fentiment*^  and^i&  - 
£^^  ^ziaa^ktnd>.  we/Q  too  comiQon  in  FfaBce^j  fan^ticifoh,  tranfporiied  inanj 
iQ^yid^aU  totbe^CTomtpiin^n  of  outrages,  .of  which  1  haye'beard  them  csc^ 
pnefs  the,  deepeft  and  rnoft  heartfelt  rej^entance.     Birt  this  rogiie  Caondt" 
p|c»4the  infl^^         of  sitiy  animating  principle^  but  t^e  jhirft^TpiJhig^,---- 

^i^midft  IheeccefitVitTrani^e  and  aberratiowjiof  ftie  liuman  u^telleA^  i«i  moment 
effeivour  iildcc^valfi^n,  the  philofophfer  may  b^  difpofed  ti5r  pifs^oy^T' 
with  pity  ll>€  R^ti^s^ijHKl  abfurditres  of  the  agents  in  fiKjhfcetie&l^biit  Who^i> 
iovif 'imnded^  ^roA^d^fing;  and  avaricious  wretches,  binder  -^he  afStined  {bul^ 
too^eften  proUiCuted)  uames  of  liberty*  equaltiyi  and  jCtftLce^  coi^t^e^jl  fyt^, 
o^ifchievo^as^  ^perhaps  well-intended  ^nthafiafm  of  ignoranj  ipen.  to  pcf fonal 
t^vjapt3g^»  fhey  merit  (!h^  execration  and  contempt  of  alliheif'  fello^-crea- 
U(r<is,  I  bs^yebeeo,  all  th  if  time  preparing  yopr  mind  for  a  bri^,  but  ver^ 
<^j^rebenfive.,acc9unl  of  the  thief  if/<2tf/tf/»,  v.       . 

^ ,  /*  The  blifliop  pfChalons  had  a  very  pretty  paviIUol^  on  (Be  lawn,  leafdlbjf 
S^oxsx  lii^  po(|-Iioafe,  to  the  flables  of  Ijje  Prince  de  Cond(^,  w^i^  I  Tiave  af; 
jewy  delcribed.'     This  prelate  was  compelled  to  withcJraV^^d  HlsHtttete-*'  . 
.^e»t  w^^i .  occppied  l^v  the  Jacobins.     Some  time  afterwafd^,  the 'faSftliil 


te^ed.^wUh  having  in  his  pocket  a  gold  rnnff-hox  lliat  belortgeS  to  the  hi-*.' 
Jliqp^  jpind  which  ne  had  siokn  from  the^abfpet  of  ihif  CcCTcfiaftic,  whrle  h^ 
w4s  occupied  in  placing  iHc  fcalson  his  property.  This  ajClibti  would  havfe 
(^apiied  the  execution  o\  sin  or^tnatjf  repviblican,  but  llns  robber  being W^i^, 
ct/d'laAaUUurJelarevffiutiDVfWis  fuitered  to  patsnnputifilife4»  He  wit^ 
however,  feverc  ly  hiifed  at  tlV^^au^ion,  and  ihortly  after  liff  retired  ioMdi^ 
*^'^«:/7^^,  wheFc  he  now  refides/" 


»> 


A^  St,  Dctiis,  |hece[ebri(tedbtiriaUplace»of  tte  Rrftidl  iftoearcfli, 
limnhtf  fcente  of  defoktion  prefertt^d  iifelf.        ' 

-   '*  We  arrived  at  a  late  hour  at  the  po[t-houfe  of  St.  Denys,  one  poll  ah4 

-B  quarter  from  EcoUen,  where  we^v€^e  vyeli  entertamed  and  comiforiably 

lodged^  and  tl*e  next  day  we  went  to  view  the  cathedral  of  St. Deny  s.    Yi^a 

may  guels  my  atlonKhment  when  Hxe'c^d  Sm'iIs,  wIypo^  I  bad  recaemt^rcd 

ten  years  betWe,  opened  the  doors,  and  exlvlbiled  to  my  view  thi«  !PtiECe 

^cautifd  Getibic  cathedral  an  hejfip  pf  rujn^.  .  He  iecm^d  f^)y  to  enter  ioip 

-«urfciittiiEienHs>  md  he  certainjy  did  mxttpare  theautton^of  fuch  devalJa- 

jiipn..    Tbe.  (on|b>  and  m^tufoleaof  4l^e  ^^j^ij^-i^  *  f  GuelcCn  and  Tiireupe ; 

a|«do<*tiie  illuftrious  warriors  ot  France,  w^.v  d^c^Gfed  iji  various  cprnpsift* 

ihfentsof  the  cathedral,  and.formefl  its  moff  ih^ikin;^  and  iplendid  decosa- 

ii(ionik;.-^B«tJt  tjhefe  tcjgetber  with  tlie,..orj^a[ii^b.<)f^  C^tvis,  the  tcep^^and, 

.-^ligo^-dM^f  Ghai-Jem^gne,  tbe  portr.ajt  a^vd  (^wbffJt.arth^-M^^idof  Q^Wa^V^^ 

•HwaiyfWaciiiUr  of  Dagobcrt^  the  relic[ues  and  Ihrines^  the  crowns^  royal  robe^t, 

ancient 
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an^Iigit  iDfl|i|u|c|'ipts>  and  an  imroeofe  number  of  rare  carioiltin,  fagteeli^^- 
pjcofaney  bavc  all  trailifhed;  ifome  of  them  having  been  deiirojed^  olli^iv' 
having  ^een  reaioveci  to  the  Mufeuin  of  French  monuments  at  Paris,  by  the ^ 
indttilfj  of  M.  Xe  Noir.    The  cathedral  has  been  unroofed,  fo  thit  \^W^ 
■very  danger93^  to  traverfe  every  part  of  ^*t,  as  the  ilones  are  cohtinpally  fafe" 
log.    We  defcended'into  the  chapel  under  ground^  but  we  dilb9»Qred'n^^ , 
thing  in  It  worthy  of  remark.    Our  Swifsidei<;ribed>  with  minute  precifioh;." 
ivhcrei  every  tomb/ormerlv  ftpod,  from  Pepin  to  Lewis  XV.  but  Tuch  ade-| 
Ipriplion,  when  the  prefent  ftiite  of  {he  cathedral  is  confidered,  ferved  only ' 
to  create  dilguft,  iuiiead  of  exciting  curiofity.     The  place  which  moftat- 
' traded  our  attention/. was  a  fmal!  room  formerly  nfed  for  depofiting  the  veft* 
inents  oftb^^riefts,  wbich  this  pious  old  guardian  of  the  Church  had  con-, 
verted  ipto  an  ofTary.  .  There  lay  in  one  undiitinguifhed  heap  the  bones  of 
kings,  ]^rinces,  jiefoes,  and  yconquerors>  who  for  ages  had  flept  undlftu^ed 
/in  the  manfions  of  death. 

"  Upon  my  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  all  the  deftruflion  around  us,  1 
Tound  that  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  St.  Denys,  compofed  of  twelve 
citizens,  fix  of  whom  were  Jabouring'men,  and  among  the  reft  a  fellow  of 
ihe  naipe  of  Mafle,  a  n^rch-man»  decreed  that  this  ancient  and  noble  orna- 
ment of  their  town  (hould  be  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  fake  of  the  lead  qx\\ 
iron  which  it  contained-  Tlieir  determination  was  fatally  carried  into  ef* 
ieS,  at  a  period  when  the  French  were  taught  to'  believe,  tliat  arts  and  fci- 
ences  were  ot  no  utility  to  mankind ;  and  that  refped  for  the  habitations  of 
the  dead  was  a  mark  of -pueriljs  fuperflltioii.  In  thofe  times,  Lavoifier  was  - 
murdered,  and  told  the  day  before,  his  execution,  thatthe  French  Republic 
flood  in  noiie^d  ofchemifts.  Itis,  however,  not  a  little  grati^ing  to  hear 
that  juilice  is  at  length  overtaking,  thefe  perpetrators  of  mifcnief ;  oneof 
thekn,  who  yvas  authorized  by  th^e  committee  of  General  Vigilarrceto  take 
ail  account  of  all  the  things  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Deny  s,  is  at  thisttmein 
prifoni  charged  with  the  embezzlement  of  fevcral  articles,  wfth  bavins 
robbed  the  Church,  and  with  having  fent  an  unfatisfadory  account  of  hrs 
conduct.  Our  guide  very  juftly  remarked,  that  he  defer yed  a  jplace  in  oncf 
of  thofe  caravans  which  are  continually  on  their  route  to  Cayenne,  rai?ch 
better  than  many  unfortunate  yi^iins  of  Fouche's  fyflem  of  tyranny  and 
efpionage. 


•  I  •  •  • 


,  Such  are;  the  boafted  regenerators  of  the  human  nace  !— Upon  thrf 
importanc^'of  a /sj^^i^  f/<j/>  of  them  in  a  ftatCy  and  on  the  cbnfequeri- 
ces  of  the  total  abfence  of  fuch  a  clafe  in  FratKe^  our  traveU9i:'s  ic* 
maifka  are  exirena^ly  judicious*  .  i 

**  *Tht  approach  to  faris  from  St.  Denys  is  through  a  wide  and  magni^ 
'ficcnt  paved  rodd,  bprdercd  with  double  rows  of  trees,  on  either.fide  of 
wtiicfe  are  extenfiveand  well  caliivated  fields  of  corn  and  othergraiA^j  birt 
jDc>ne  of  thofe  neat  and  diverfified  habilalions  are  to  be  feen,  -which  lA 
pur  country  denote  the  fruits  of  commercial  induftry,  and  mercantile  Opu- 
lence. For  tlmt  order  of  men,  which  in  England  we  denominated  country 
gentlemen,  or  perfons  living  on  their'own  fnoail  eftates>  the  Republic  haB 
done  nothing  ;  in  truth,  there  are  no  fuch  perfons  in  France,  neither  Hit 
.thfire.^ny  qoiintfy  hOufes  erefled  with  a  view  to  ^beir  being  inbabi^4  ^y" 
tuchia  idfeft^rptiao  of  beings^  much.l^fs  by  merchants  aod  ctr^dc^^fmeni  Jl> 
th«  Great  ICation,  n(}thing  is  fo  conspicuous  as drifptrity^i  of  (d  otlj^ef  ^^orfs 

...  .r.',  •         .  uaequjilrfj* 
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.iiieqaa^.    Munificence  and  filth,  opdextce  and  beggsry»  are%eMeetcli 

other.    A  gorgeous  and  (lately  chateau  ftands  alone,  as  if  eiaimihg  Ibr  itt 

prc^etor  the^exciufive  enjo)Tnents  of  the  comforts  of  Jtfti,  while  i  num- 

btf  of  neighbouring  Kovels,  Ihe  haunts  of  indigeiice  and  pentir)%  denote 

the  wretchednefs  of  their  inhabitants.     There  is  no  medium  in  Prance^ 

fiial.  powerful  aftd  moll  important  body  of  men,  which  intervenes  between 

.  rbfa  and  boor,  conUolling  their  mutal  prppenfities  to  infolence  and  avarice^ 

holding  in-*  excellent  equipoife  tlie  fcale  of  property  and  labour;  caufii^ 

[>olk^orefpe6l  the,  laws  and  each  othec,  and  forming  the  folid  doric  pillar 

of  Jbciety,  i?  unknown  in  any  great  empire  of  Europe,  excepting  Great 

Britain.     I  look  upon  this  clafs  to  be  the  mod  ful^flantial  bafe  for  the  con« 

i^lidation  of  an  enlightened  form  of  government ;  itjls  the  nurfery  of  flktcs^ 

meuj  freedom>  and  equal  laws ;  to  the  wstnt  of«it,  France  mufl  afcribe  thft 

origin  of  the  greater  part  of  her  misfortunes  %  to  the  pofieflion  pf  it^  Eng» 

]»od  is  indebted  for  her  independence^  her  regulated  power,   and  glorious 

iyllem  of  j^rifprudencer    Kational  lH)erty  never  c(in  flourifh  wherie  thec^ 

are  no  other  claffes  but  liigh  and  Xof/v^  laws  never  can  be  executed  in  anjr 

qther  (hape  than  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  in  any  rtatc  where  there  ex- 

.  ills  not  a  riunieroos  body  of  men  fufficIcHtly  independent  to  prevent  theo^- 

preffipns  of  t^e  great  from  trampling  the  ppor  under  foot,  arid  fufficlentljr 

.fifong  to  reprefs  the  re-a^iori  of  the  poor  on  the  property  aud  fecurity  of 

the  great.     This  is  not  an  idle  theory;  it  is  founded  on  praflical  political 

fefts,  vvhi^h  /have  Been  demonflrated  by  a  long  courfe  of  experienfce. 

Every  Engliiliman  who  tliinks  at  all  on  the  interior  .machinery  of  the  public 

.  polity  of  his  nation,  muft  feel  the  force  of 'this  maxim  j  foreigners  acknow- 

'  leiige  its  influence,  and  are  aware  of  tfte  raiehty  effe6ls  which  it  Has  wrought 

.  upon  our  welfare  and  glory.    It  there  be  any,  of  our  couritrjTncn  who  en- 

tenain  a  contrary  fentiment,  they  mull  be  enemies  to  free  gdrernment,  ati^d  • 

,  coRTcquently  to  the  Bcitifh  Conititution;  for  the  dlflblution  of  tliis  middling 

order  of  men  Would  either  transform  the  ftj^le  into  an  abfolute  military 

power,  or  what  is  as  bad,  a  tyrannical  and  licentious  democracy,    i^it 

peafirig  to  remark  the  illuftration  of  this  politicar  axiom,  even  in  a  great 

] commercial  c\ty,   which. is  under  an  arrftocratical  form  of  government. 

\  Hamburgh,  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  this  body,  is  one  of  th«^  beft 

..  regulated  cities  of  JEurope;  nothing  can  be,  more  delightful  th^m  the  mutfi- 

tude  of  c6iintry  feats  belonging  to  its  merchants  and  traders,  which  are  feat-* 

tered  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  even  Denmark,  although  a 

piiire  unmixed  monarchy,  owes. much  of  its  happinels  and  ftrength  to  theim* 

portance  attached  to  this  order  of  men.     In  France,  howcfver,  this  order 

.  never  has  exifled.     Hence,  during  the  old  monarchy,  wehavefeen  defpot'- 

,  jfu)  wantoning  in  power,  or  mild  in'  its  exercife,  acKiording  to  the  prevalent 

jdirpofitionorTthe  ruling  poWei[ ;  and  during  every  ilage  of  the  Republic^ 

V^  have  w^itnelTed  the  leaders  of  the  peopje  drunk  with  authority,,  running 

xlot  With  popular  addlalion,  and  wallowing  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow' 

citizens*     At  prefent  an  abfolute  military  power  has  fuperfeded  every  clairti 

jib  well  balanced  and  legitimate  goventrnent;  and  thus  now  as  before,  thse 

people  are  as'  they  liiive  been,  mere  flaves,  infecare  either  of  property  dr 

perfonai  fecurity."  ^  ^5 

'  tlithertb  we  have  only  eii\i\\y\tti\}^ ferhus  traveller  to  our  re^eii^^ 
we  flialf  hovJ difplay  the  bum&r^us  travelier  befe^re  thcra.    The  Tccnc-ts 
ys,  a  room  in  an  notd. '  ^        '«,     .        ■<\      .,::■"*./ 

♦^Ixeturned 


'  '^ 


•^ 


>  -  I 

'  f f6  ^ktdhi Ai  ckfricihr; ' 

•  **  1  r«t«ttii41iom<j  rtodi  reftevecf/  and  thaftte(|foT>gencv  tX  nitid  -vrfflii 
IrqAti^  Qpprti^  ime,,  bejipii  ^luduafly  to  sbate ;  efjpiscifttfy'yfii^iiv  oir  mn«l» 
Ifcg^'Bij  apMbf^Us,  I  fouftd  <!mttliecitj2eii  hikif-^r«f!er  wat  {i^jfing-iUfe 
'Vfuywnl  wnk  »y  roix^fi%m's  locks.  He  liad  fo  jdip^  and  tv^iM 
4iiM«i»  «t  t9  fn^e  tier  Ike  sir  df  a  perfon  juft  i^iuoi  ftetn.  the  l>atb.  Vii^ 
IDV  rtemwribraliag  ferionfly  agsinO  (his  wild  appearance,  he  very  co^)^  <r^ 
^ted  Qioh&Dg.4ib  (bears  m  one  hand  and  tomb  iii  the  ptber)  that  it  wa^  tiie 
imi^ ;  apnd  unlefft  my  crown  was  better  arganizedy  it  would  be  impodble  fpr 

Se  Iq  go  into /mi/  company.  Berng  fully  fenfible  of  (he  propriety  of  qp6- 
rming  tio  the /v^aSf  in  a  lan^  of  mbnkies^.I  immediately  lubmiCted  to  i{n 
Op<rati0ii«  Ify  taii  was  inftantly  amputated,  and  the  ^irVof  my \onfortiV' 
fiate  h«a^  waa  irS^sied  fnto  ftrcti  a  multttade  of  compound  forms,  at  la 
jgivctBe  ptiedfely  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Orang-Outang's,  which  is 
tobe  ftenb^et-E^reterr  Change.  Hai/ing  undergone  this  €«temon}%  ifial* 
tered  myfeYf  that  I  yroA  now  in  the  mode.  No  !  he  pulled  from.faU  pocMt 
two  horrible  wMikers,  which  where  to  extend  from  my  cheekrhona,  and 
«fteet  at  tfa«  iyotiouj  of  my  chin  ;  *afkd  another  }^!ec6  of  hair  which  wast9  , 
|e  bid  under  my  neck-clotn,  and  to  Hy  up  fo  aa  to  cover  the  whoie  <tf  itiy 
thm.  *  Wbftt  h  iall  this  aj^paratus  for  ?'  *  Tacotopkite  you  ^  U  n^ik 
<J*<t/ii.'  If^refi^rtheEnglifhmode.'  'Butlhat  is  vulgar  i^il  our  young  geiy 
tlemen  eammw  ilfuiH,  are  dne^ed  in  this  ftyle.^  /  You  have  naade  a  xoqwj 
0f  me  already/  I  will  not  I'nbm'rt  to  be  ihade  a  baboon  ii{.'  '.But,  iit^jii 
mmtr  1  fa  it  a  law  P  ^  No;'  Sir,  but  it  is  the  mode.'  *Then  I  tellyda^ 
I  win  not  tiibey  ^the  tnode/  '  Done  Vous  j6tes  per^a;'  '  Ifydu  traufa^ 
sne  whh  another  i'yUabie  on  this  fdb|e6t,  1  (hall  be  under  the  iad^poafafait. 
Becaffity  (^hich  I  flieuld'moeh  rc^^ret)  of  ktiockkig.  you  dawn.*  n 

^  Thnk,  by  an  aa  of  matchlefs  tordtude,  I  refcned  myfeif  from  ihfs  faaols 
«f  this  pratttStig  puppf  ^  but  no^  until  he  had  extradUd  froiii  me  tfie  (urn  of 
«rghle^'XhilttBgs,ilerling  money  of  Great  Britain,  for  having  made^. 
^rOinpanioii  loolc  wild*  mylelf  like^  njbnkey,  and  annoyed  me  with  pe^ 
ftBRnes  and  galMpotSi  in^foncectfthe  wiponngaiHtudevinvcli  I  had  aidhonKk 

^  Hovvever,  though  dilpleaisd  with  the  obtnUive  impertinence  of  tfatt 
Wwdeied  co^^cesub"* ;  I^lras  mudi  diverted  with  the  inci<tent«  iW* 
l^IetlHngaofteo exhibit  ariation  in  its  proper  charader; aqd  I  had  alre^y 
made-ap  my  mind,  that  the  peciple  0f  tfaift  capital  are  asgf^sM.  ihonkies  ndMF 
^  they  werg  .twenty  years  ago,** 


_  Haken  nu^  bis  itfideoce inthemetropoib, it  became aec^i^ 
Jbr^ttr^trivellei:  co.have:hit  pafifort  certified  by  tht  mimfterof  po)^^f 
liie  (an^tmsaaryfiioafter  Fouche,  to  whom  accordingly  he  paid  a  yrfit» 
On  hia  entrance  kito'the  tnanfion  of  this  (jcmhilar  Satrap,  be  fou^ 
the  anti-trhantber  filled  with  ptirfons  of  all  defcriptioiis  in  waitir|gf 
«lld^  feceivod  &,  tickjet  numbered  99«--of  courfe  he  was  iipttQ  be  hOi* 
noured  with  an  smdience  until  the  gS  jtcrfons  already  in  waitiugihi^ 
beea\  i^dtnlttfld  to  ihe  aupift  prcfcmje  of  Citizen  JFouche.  Tbeiyt- 
jp^3ai>tswqr£  drawn  up  in  the  aaci-chamber  ixi  two  row%  betweivn 

*»  «« Tiw  coaemiedf^  pee^h$  iCotHmue'  to  wear  powder,  Jong  tails  a«4  ^W^^ 
-bits*    Affibity*  ia^  themoiibey  bneeck  is  chicly  apparent  uillie  ^^Mwf^^ 


ilff  #wl«fioi6>'aii(l  ii«£E»l«iKre,  by  tlie  brutal  au<»n4ant.siiil^>t})er«vv«^^  * 
^'msa^  rei4irfi0d  en^graiatS)  ^*  thxy  wetefoppiQ^wd  iGtviit^osi&at*' 
MSti\y  P^ng  tlieir  refpb<^8  to  the  dotyt-hteptt^-^nde^  iifv«t  iiif{«t^ 

lie lifti^eft  cOTTHnrifefjf  «bf  polfce,  who  wore  a  }itt4e'-<g«ki.ftD«h#v6t 
fiiffel  on  hi«  coat,  to  pafs  without  receiving  ftonrt  fhem  uf¥c/foki\6  f€l- 
teiience."'  This  reoiark  wai  followed  by  a  juft  diftihdtfoli  1>€lv<^efeh 
iftc  ancient  an^d  modern  ariftqcracy  of.  France,  '  ........      ,^ 

:  '^Tbftt  ls>  thofe  men  who  have  be^  tranfplaaied  frx^m  the  4iingl3»Il.  tist  the 
eiMifeof  puislic  fun^ions,   ale,    in  genttral,.briii«ria  their  im^^iier^  ffr 
Iei4eii>  fufj^io'usy  evincing  to  their  iiipepiars,  and  inibient  IOif»eri(<^s%OMJt 
^^Mg&i  to  w^ich  may  be  added,  .bf^ring  iiroag.i(Mis-^of»a'i'Q0pcit5r-  i^ 
tlalral^en   --v-^-  .    •    •.>  .  -v  .*..*,...  .        ...... 

i ^  An  unanM'erable.prbof  of  tiib  degenencif  may  hp  fauvA Jnthe  ^ 
|rsNM  ctinditioii  of  therfair  fex,  who,  as  I  have  ftireftdy^nieiiilioiifdv-.aE^ 
ib  longer  held  in  sthateilriiiatioii,  and  treated  with  the  de^ofwisi  mfpe^ 
^hMdkiihitretofere^chara^^rifed  the  French  people.  This  ts.aMiation  ef 
ftiUie|$j>«nd'iiotof  cavaliers;  not  a  fotitary.  blade  voold  ieap  oat  pf  i^ 
^U»6id '  to  ^r^f6lll  a  4ook  whidi  gave  oience  to  the  fined  woman  in.  ihi^ 
l^>oblici  The  f word  here  is  coftfidered  and;  ufed  as  an  initrafDeni  for  ti# 
ic<)uii^oii  of  po^ef  and  wehUh,  not  for  the  protedtion<of  the  feeble;  and 
thoi^k^  ll^ :  R^epubitean  '  foldier  I  is  fdi  as  bcave  .as  .the,  fokiief  «ii»ie|: 
be^ia  'X-Vi  yet  he-is  de^itijite  of  the  honour  and  urbanity  which  emt8en4i|r 
di(}iiigui(hed  the  latter^  An  arrhy  of  foldiers  organised  f9r^cooq^e(i;,/pfa^ 
MtA'^f  ^iFSXlef^i  and  inared  to  vi^ory^^  refeiabie  mort  4h«  Tuh^iigattng 
Wctetf  of  iaik  AtliJa  or  a  >Ghengix-Khan/  thati^  the  difcipJiiMKl  iforees.iof^ m 
fMli(lKid'thlpiv«»^«  Ifeiicd^ithe  Repbblfeast  tra^psva»:tnaitef4  of  »tbi>  ihite^ 
lie^  defeat^  a»ratoblilefat-ed,  and  their  viclories  confiraied.  hf  m  tciun^pk 
«^r  the'iibertieft  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Thi»  ord'er  oi^;  £]Ufig«;may  JttA^ 
but  it  wfli  he  in  the  mid  ft  of  civil  flaaghter  and  scnahiiiotts  epterptrize  ^  .and 
^i^fter  the  germs  which  now  He  concealed,  when  freshened  into  matariti% 
irtllprodHcetliat  fit  Nation  of  affairs  which  Ibme  politician*  defire,  i&a'fiw- 
Ji*ft  onr^rhich  $M  9i£iy  fpcculate,  bdt  none  decide  with  certarn  ty^*'    , 

•  ll^  duration  does,  indeed,  baffle  all  conje^ure,  as  the  events  or 
tlSl*^WMldiftrf«l  revolution  from  its  origin  to  its  prefent  advancejof  fiagt 
Hve^fet  all  precedent  J  and  all  reafqning,  at  defianccr— ^It  is  abfolutely 
iBkeffary for  a  foreigner,  at  Paris.^to  carry  his  paHport  about' wit^ 
i«»$  aS'  he  is  liable  to  be  perpetually  a&ed  for  it  by^be  ccn:i«els^  ' 
p^ifted^at  tvery  public  place  and  hniMing^  and  to  be. flopped  if  he  d^ 
|»e 'produce  it.  *"  This  abominaftile'iiiconvcnience^  fuificicnt  of  itfelf 
%  dete^'any  mah'  from  vifiting  that  Horrid  fceneof  Wood  afkl-crarnage, 
"^#8  from  Mr.  Yorkc,  the' following  very  peitineift  obfervationSr 

"An  England,  the  introdufiion  of  fucK  a  fyfterii  would  of  itfelf  prof|| 
4»>iMirtttU&a^.  commeice;  -.fi3jrit.Ja:iitterlyJ'BapQt£blc  to  ^^ve  oircBJatiQA 
^ijjd^  without  liberty.  There  are  merchants  who  wjll  travel  from  Bri- 
^^^licheffer,  '■  op  Liverpool,  to  London,  diefely  t^-  fetite>*.i n^  the  fcour fe 
iWlfipi^ftheit^^greBt  concert/  and-return /-  €onceiv«  w'hat  andb^ 
to  theiir  affairs^  would  be  the  attendance  ai4W4K^4i<'cha«iber  of ^li 
ixQi.  yoi.rX:(iU«  N  Minifteit 
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'Mifi'tficr  bSrMlq^ioT  teoiidbrt^et  more.    Thdtfiift  !»,  M|^«toli:iK  Mtt^e- 

4^  M^  Foitd»,^an^  real  etfe^ve  vigor.     Aitd  it  i«^cktM^  <Uk  ^^iltcd 

^  9^igor,wiiiiu^:TeiKler»k;fbriniddbk  to  the  people.' '^  "' 

;    *'  T^foitgbdot  ai]  tbe  ptah  of  Earope  wber«  I  have  tmvelledt,  n^iie  of 
ithefe  pcieeBlnioos  meafinfes  were  adapted;  and  even  in  thd  Germafi  e<6flifb, 
duniTg  a 'pftfiod  of  vvarfare,  1  hav^  never  beery  fubjet^ed  fo  <nj  obftni61i>^s/ 

..though  I  was  :dittlittate  of  myi  paifport*  ThU  faa^  U  i'ufiS^t^tib  ea^Milh 
«»y  propoiititm  y  and  you  mallpemeinber,  that  when  we  wer^  lafl'  in  F^tiMce, 
ibottghunpfovidej^.with  paiI'poci9>  wewete  nett^«r  interrupted- in  the-^f^ 
yin«es,ifiQr  qneiiioiied  in  the  ca^3kaK  Hence;,  if  •'the  Freneh  gorf^nmttkt 
be  90  feriottAy.  tnient  -on  e)ttend«n^  mechanica)ly  -their  tomns^cet  -teS'^y 

.  «fe  foUbeocelicaliy;  theoe  mud  be  a  Velaxatfon  in  this-perpliexing  fy#eai  of 
police)  they ;nudi 'give  fmeJoope.  to  iad^iiiry^  luld  'tio^''j>r^tend'  t«  ^i^r« 
into  the  motive^  wbieb  may  lead  their  fubje^lS'  to  viiit^lhe  caplfati  ^^o 
{wfs  from  one- diliri^  of  Jranceto  another.  A»  theve  i»  no^iinmediate 
f^ofped  of  the  cfere{r6tion  of  their  pitefent  plan;  We*  may  jftdly  -inlerr^at 
^h^trcommeix-e  wtU  remain  ilationary,  or  at  moU^  i>e  little  pfogreffive. 
3^he  revenues  will  be  neceflariiy  4ef9  product ve,  ami  ihtf^pppti  of  an  *ifn*  '■ 
menfe  military ^  eii^abliflitnent,  as  weH  as  all  the  expend ve  p&eeanl#y^6f  41 
|>oiiipotiji  govermnent,  will  be  provided  for  with  dimculty,  anaoniy  J^y  im* 
poisng  fuiL^i^ere  taices  as  rauA  cramp  ipercanti^  (^)eeiiiatfons»  aod^dc-prefs 
iiie  caMde.iH^agrkuiUuie.  I  woald  not  be  anderflood  to  aiirm  that  Ihe^fe  con* 
feqaences  are  to  be  traced  to  this-  Parisian  mode  of  p<^«ce  and  ll^ibnafge 
:«xchifiveiy:;  bat.  when  the  Jatter  is  contemplated  as  a  bratioh  of  d  Vk^fdely 
-MitMtd  fyikom  of  jealous  government,  it  enters  into  the.  confideratioiu 
.and  ^ormftaodnftkneat  of  that  pnltcy,  vvhich  the  Frerich  Re|»iibli<^  "vHII 
Jong  ha^e  gotid  reafcm  to  deplore.^  -^ 

^  » 

^  pis  yifit  to  ',jhe  ^  Thuilleries  brings  to  our  traveller's  recollci^ion 
inany  of  the  fcencs  which  were  frxhibited  there  in  the  e^irly  periodi  of 
the  re  volution..  He  pays  a  tiibuteot  juftice  to  the  yaliaaXSwifs^wbofo 
jiobly  defended  the  unhappy  Lewis  on  the  fatal  loth  of  Auguft,  ^nd 
ftatcs,  oh  ^00*  authorrty,  what  we  have  heard  before,  that  if^the 
Kitig  had  r^aiiied  fn  hrs  i3al&ce)  tlicfp  faithful  guards  wbuldhave'ofi!- 
tained  a  viflorj^pver  his  rebellibus  fbbjefts,  and  hts  depbSt'On  woul^ 
-  not  have  takth  place."  He  mud,' hoVcver,  he  mrftaicen,  we  a{>pfe-^ 
iiend,  whf  n  hii  fiiys  that  royalty  wars  aholiflied  in  France  ort  the  riiol 
^ion  of  Bifhop  Or^^d/W,  aithoug^h  the  bifliop  himfelf  toSd  hhn' Yd^ 
Tor  on  cohfditliig  the  Moniteiir,  We  believe  he  Will  find,  (haf  tfwt 
•Vvorthy  pVrfoiiagi  QiHoi  D^Meriois^  the  fti oiling  player;  oiadc'^he 
inotranr  for  the  sibdlftion  of  rivalry,  and  was,  in  faiSP,  the  fouidei-  of 
ilhc  French  Rcpui)lic.  Of  the  revoluiionaiy  iKroiiie,  Maderh6f(dfe 
.TherouaniiCj  w^^-h^vc  an/account  that  is  both  curious  aiu)  inter^tog, 

"  *"' pliriiig  the  pttackoniheThuillorles,  on  the  day  of  iheYOth  of  Aqgaftjl 
llieh^ed^a'body  of  pikemen,  and  greatly  diftinguifhed  herfelr^by  hpi 
^courage and  preience  of  tntrid.  I  Hav^  oUen  teen  in  her  company,  and 
rCBiarkcii/^tlWt  IhcpoffefTcd  by  Mature  a  fond'of  humanitVi  and  a  tolerable 
---^  '  ^  '•  .    '  ■  ifaari 


^)$)tiP  4frMfta^Nili9Q  ;f!klit  Hie  vaia  cbftre  rof.  |)0|MlIikrk}F;  tst^led  to  a  toiid- 
,^:^0^^^fiifm  ^  fiMiiciliiti  i&adKher  fargei^  of  ii«r  itsx,  mM,  fav^, 
Vf8p4/&jSMM9iW*'^Sbe  wip  y^uiig  and  liaiitiroiiiQ^  ^d  fli:etxtt  disfigiired  h«r- 
a^Ricfis^  W4'^  l»e«ar  liifthkinm  tbtt£e  pJajfiii ^praises,  wittch  li|»otv  feme  oc- 
>jilk^PiH:tb6.^^«iU^  Witb  elfe^»  ih«  wotikl  kave  be^lk4iA«eiii%ci  one  of 

yiflp^  womftt  m  trmsx*    O^e.da^i  i&elovilod  ait;  tobc^U^b  with  her, 
ana  on  my  entering  heriip»rlment^  the  firii:ol>^ds'<l{Mt^  my  fi^t 

;,,w^4L  p>k|s,;fi  dagger;  a  broad^iWordr  a  braee  of  jnIMs,  and  the  &om^t 
i!tf^  Mj^^^i^i  over  her  chtmne^->piece;  (cattered  abwit  the  ^oor,  lay  ' 
.i^^:^  haudred  vplaines  and  pam|>hlett»  oh  her  bed  the  Paris  Journals, 
.;<?^j1H5  Mr.  table,,  l(*Jmi  du  Peujik^  by  Marat     On  roy  iaqiitring  «  why  a 
/Jjrij'^fh«rcharm%"t-(I  was.  going  to  fay,  kept  fuch  dreadful  iniiniment^ 
-o^to.''<>Oin)'?  f^*  Hp^fpm/ilment^  Citizen,  so^kiy  is  undtrg^iiq^^gmj^ire^rgamza- 
\iif^-Md'WQmfn  i^i  ebmt  to  resume,  their  rigfas,     fVe  sStS.m  mote  ie  flattered  in 
^Sf^Jo^^enfJaveii^  time  arms  ktpot  dtikrmkd  thi  tyrant^  and  cms fvered free JoM, 
\(^A^k^  -andjahfyoHr  tkfcdate**    The  coutitenmice,  tone»  tiid.  tnanner 4ii 
f %i^  thi$chAftifei9«i}t  was  conveyed,  left  no  rocMn  for  reply;  \  obev^d  \\%t 
..pi^l^d^^^  ^d  w,?s  fubiiiiiSve  during  the  re(t  of  the  morning* 
a!p:L'jlKiift  *W  this'fevisrityvofcharaSer,  (lie  pofTeired  Ibme  winning  atfrac* 
'.foji  ;(^.nvacb  fo^.  ttba^  Oie  captivated  the  heart  of  John  SheaiVi9>  thecou^- 
.  felw*  ^^lijo  wfis-  exe^ated  at  Dublin,'  enuring  the  late  rebellion.     His  aifeC- 
^tjor^loF'h^r  %yascarWed  tolb.^eat  an  he^t(t,  that  he  went  fo  far  as  to  pro* 
^^Sf^livdkg^  to  iwfi     Had  he  been  gratified  in  his  incliwation,  there  is 
goqfljr^foii  to  ^Up^o(<^  that  i(^  would  have  been  nowal»ve^»peaGeabJeand 
.%^rabject«  and  j&  in  a  much  happier  (ituation  than  at  prelent*   For  he 
J^/^^Apt)  ivituft^  .9)e>  that  if  he  proved  fuccef&ful,  he  (houki  abandmi  poU- 
'^li^s-ailogetherr  aJad  retire  into  private  life.  »'  • ; 

•<r.i*  ilfi  yvas  o«€  of  the.fincft  young  men  I  ever  behddraml  (ure  lam  that 
.ajiamdibjfneF  pair  woij^d  havie  been  rarely  feen.  But  fortiMie- ordered  their 
£^)^  (huiJd  b^  difaiirous.  When  he  tendered  his  propbfalv  ^)«  pulled -a 
piilol  from  her  pocket,  and  threatened  to  (hoot  hi,fn  if  he  ottered  anothcir 
1>ljable  upon  the  fubjecl.  This  unexpeQed  condu6l  damped  hi^liopeSj  but 
'.^•hw  aftefiibn.-  //?  retarned  to  Ireland,  and  feil  a  vidlim.To  oife'ndedjul- 
IkI;  i^tffs  now  in  a  rtiilerable  ftateofinfanity,  and  confined  ?/j  ainadhoufb 
i^'X\vt'Zue^deBev}e;FQuxhourg%i.Qf:ivci?c[X\\**  /^     ■'"' -^ 

^j-Mri  chtcring\.that  building  of  the  garden  of  .the  If^haiJ lyrics,  which 
^^asYorroerly^tne  hall  of  the  Natiooal  Convention,  iMr.yorke*' found 
iiotfiing  rcnnaining.butthe  bare  walls.  .  Eyery  -veftige  ,of>  its  Vp/iner 
Tfijendour,  every  trace  of  the  crimes  of  its  forno^r  ij[)h;|l?itan^,  even 
the  very  flo^r  it  (elf,  was  deftroycd ;  all  .was  glo^am  ^nd,  defplatioo. 
ThcpUoe*  however  was  fo  famUiarto  Mr..  Yorlw,  thgt  he  gcvc;  a' 
Jg|y  accurate  .defcrlpiiQn  of  ita  forxjjer  iiate  to  the  friend  jvhp  vvas  with 
«|cns;,,A.nd.b?re  lie  recounts  tonie  faS$,..  reUtive  tci  t,be  trial  of.thp 
.^ufc^redkipgj,  wliich  are  not gcnersjllj  k[j\qw9^,an4.  VYhj(;h,/thereiorf, 

5*.V5'3u*:tItat  J^amupon  this  fubjtsa,\  I  fhalimthHon'Jaf^  drcumffeftces 
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irefideatj  fliould  be  allowc4  to  f^JcaV  f  woij,  jtbUo 

nt."  '  Tli^  mdlion  of  Legcnilrt! .was  pretnileil  By  the 
h  I  well  rememher,  and  gi\e!  ■seriatim.     •  Cilben 
lal  this  alTcnibk  preferies  ipe  mournful  illepceof.llie 
iloodj'  Ijrant  enters,  it  maj  ft;ike  i^is  guilij  foul  with 
condeiiiiied  before  evidence  Ijeard,   and  prejudged 
ech  was  receiv^  with  unboundeH  applaufe,  w4  ihe 
!  Barrere,    wbi^iyas  prel'ent  on  Ibe  occafion,   apof-  < 
1  iht:  tribunes,  on  Ibe  propriety  of  oblerving  filence 
likable,  tbut  there  were  very  few  ^erfons  of  any  refpeO- 
aj!j'.-aranc«,  ill  I  Ise  galleries ;  the}  werefilled  whhfiili- 
if  the  rabble.     During  the  wbufe  night  preceding  tbe 
day   ol  trial,  [as   it  \yas  called)  the  people  in  (be  galleries  kept  (hem fehet 
awake  wilb  finging  the  Marleilluis  Hymn,  wbidi,  1.  believe,  wairvocifera- 
ted  an  hundred  (inics.     The  officers  of  ar:'!lery,  attached  lo  the  natiDnal 
guard,  wliD  were  on  duly  that  nij^ht,  [irocu red  wine  and  cakes  for  fuch  ai , 
were  willing  (o  purcbafe  tlilrn.      In  the  murtiing  the'  deputies  a/Ieinbled, 
and  proceeded  upon  the  order  uf  the  day ;  und  while  Santerre  the  brewer, 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guard  of   Paris,    was  fent  to  the  Xevple 
lo  coiidufl  llie  Kjng  to  the  convcniion,  it  was  arranged  that  (he  prefidenl 
Ihould  firfl  read  the  wh.ile  of  Ihc  charges,  and  flioultlthen  propofe  earhof 
them  fucce (lively  to  (he  King,  and  demand  his  anfwer.     He  was  alto  au- 
Ihorized  to  intetroga(e  th«;  monarch,  and,  if  he  refuied  to  anfwer,  fuchre- 
fufal  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  coiifefTion  of  guilt.     During  this  dilcuflion, 
and  before  feveral  other  points  had  been  adjiifled,  Santerre  piefented  him- 
felf  at  tbt;  tar,  and  thus  addrelled  the  prefident: — '  Citizen  Prlidenl/ I 
have  executed  jour  command  i  Louis  Capet  is  here,  and  awaits  your  orders.' 
Before  Barreie  bad  time  lo  reply,  Mailhe,  one  ot'  (he  fecretaries,  exilaioi' 
ed, ,'  Bring  him  in.'     A  vpry  profound  filence  reigr.ed  Ihrougliout  (healftm- 
tiy,  H  hen  aaei.ded  by  Icvural  officers  of  the  £/<!/ JS/rt/or  of  Paris,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Saiitcire,  Ihe  King  advanced  to  the  bar,  fianding  erect  and  firm, 
and  calling  (as   apptaied  lo  me)  a  flrong  look  of  deiiance,  but  not  of  dig* 
niiy.     A  little  beforp  the  King  eniered,  a  member  of  the  Convention  faio, 
in  my  bearing,  to  •  •  •  •  ",' This  will  give  yoir  a^correil  idea  of  your 
counijy  ii)  the  laft  century,'    To  which  he  anlwered,  with  uncjmmon  f|H- 
rit,  snil  with  a  forcible  equivoiiue/  '  No,  we  tliall  fee  too  many  tricli 
here/  '         ' 

"  1  waldicd  Ihe  King  with  the  minulelt  attention,  and  I  obferved,  tliil 
in  looking  around  the  Ali<-'ni^'>>  be  happened  io  catl  kis,  eyes  on  the  Handardi 
.which  had  been  taken  fioin  (he  Aullrians  and  Pruliians,  and  gave  a  fiiddm 
llar(,  fcarcely  perceptible  (o  any  but^a  very  clofe  obierver,  and  from  which 
he  recovered  himfeif  in  an  inftant,  A  w6odeii  chair  was  brought,  and 
"Barrere  invited  him  to  be  featcd.  He  Uien  read  the  whole  of  Ihe  charges, 
during  which,  Ihe  King  fixed  his  eyes  upon  htm,  but  feemingly  not  with 
'attention.  From  this  circumflan-e,  I  did  flatter  myfelf,  (and  there  were 
many  members  of  the  Convention  who  alfo  wifliedit,)  thai  like  Charles 
the  Fir/1,  he  would  either  deny  (he  compelency  of  the  tiibuiial-to  try  hi"',' 
er  !i»ve  appealed  to  ihe  people  j  but  he  adopted  neither  the  one  nor  ihe 
olher.  To  every  charge  kd  anfwered  direftly,  without  premeditation,  an* 
with  fach  (kilful  propriety,  that  the  audience  were  i(lloiiillied ;  pud  thi' 
gave  rile  (o  an  Idle  report  liiat  Pethian  had  contrived  (o  funiiHl  bim  witii.a 
€opy  in  the  Temple. 

"Thew 
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'  "  There  occurred  three  ol her/ tire umftanccs  d^irihg 
,  nHlth  lia\^  iforbcetiTibticcd  ellewhere.  WHeti  he  was 
ttfcttood'  of  Prencliraeh,  lie  raifed  his  voice  wilh  all 
ii#[6cence,  ■and  in  a  very  flrong  tone  r,f  iiidignalion  re 
hivfe  iiever  ftted"  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.'  '  fiis  1 
wltitrf^d  at  this  charge,  and  I  perceived  a  tear  (rjckle  J 
asififliwilling  to  give  his  enemies  an  opporlunily  ol"  di 
nefrW  his  conduci,  he  inflanlaneiiufly  wiped  it  away 
thni  gently  rubbed  his  forehead  to  denote  that  he  was  < 

"  After  aH  his  aniwers  had  been  obtained,  feveral  pa 
htWi.-wlth  Ibme  degree  of  poiitcncf's,  by  Role,  a  Scotch 
HariEers,  or  Gentleman  Ujher  of  the  Convention.     I 
tnktaftHeness  hy  wayof  contraft  with  (he  brulidi  behav 
Jecfttary,  who  was  afterwards  dcfired  to  prelent  the  p 
ihe  King.     Thele  papers  were  laid  to  have  been  ligc 
ind  to  have  been  contained  in  a  box,  which  was  iiiunu  in  a  lecret  pan  ot 
his  cabinet.     Their  contents  were  not  of  any  gieat  importance,  as  they  re- 
lated lu  Tome  pecuniary  I'upplies  and  donVtons,  lent  to  lupport  his  relatives 
and  felihfiil  fervants  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Rhine.     The  ohjecT  of  the 
Convention  was  to  identify  the  King's  hand  writing,  by  extracting  from 
\m  an  acknowledgment  that  any  one  of  tli^m  was  written  by  him,  .  A 
chair  was  placed  for  Maiihe  clofe  to  the  King,  but  within  the  bar.     Imme- 
dlaifel*  that  he  leafed  himCelf,  Ihe  unfeeling  montter  turned  it  completely 
round,  prcrenlinghlsfacetoiheprelident,  and  his  back  to  the  King,     I  be- 
lieve I  can  venture  to  alFerl,  that  I  iicard  Ibnielhing  like  a  murmur  of  di/"-  ' 
approbation  at  this  indecent  action,  to  lay  no  worteofit.     The  inrulfed  mo- 
mreh'fcltfhc affront. andihe wed,  by'lhemannerinwhichhererenleclit,aprqiid 
fupetioriiy  over  liis  daliardly  enemy,     He  rofe  inftantly  fiom  his  ft'at,  an4 
reniaioed  on  his  legs  during  the  vnJioIe  of  the  examination.     Mailhc  retain^    ■ 
ed  his  pofition,    and  fitting  with  one  leg  over  the  other,  I'ead  aloud  eafh- 
piper,  and  then,  without  turning  towards  the  King,  handed  it  uver  liia 
i^t  (houldcr  to  his  fovereigii,  accompaiiied  every  time  with  the  follow* 
ing  quefiion  ; — '  Louis,  is  that. your  band-wr'iting,'    The  unfortunate  iny- 
narch,  without  deigning  to  give  him  a  took,  Cnalched  it  abruptly  from  hi«  ' 
hand,  and  after  having  glanced  his  eye  upon  it,  returned  it  in  the  lame 
mannei',  and  anfwtred  in  a  very  indignant  tone,  '  No  !  it  is  not  my  hand- 
vnWng.*  A  moliilude  of  papers  were  p'relented  on  the  oiie  pari,  and  denicjl 
on  the  other  in  the  fame  flyle.     At  length,  when  the  Kins  difavowed  all, 
Mailh€  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  as  he  was  returning  tb  his  Ration  of  fecre- 
tary,  exclaimed,  '  Loiiis  denies  every  thing;  Louis  recolleiJls  nothing  at  all,' 
A  Voice  front  the  boxes  behind  the  deputies'ihouted,  *  Tuke  olThis  head.' 
Bnl  it  was  twit  noticed.  ■  Thus  far,  viflory  was  evidently  on.  the  tide  of  Ihp 
King.     Never  were  cbargts.  more  completely  refuted  by  aiiy  forlaken'  indi- 
vidual, unfuppor^cd  either  by  friends  or  couiifel.    'The  preflcltnt  was  whol- 
ly at  s  lofs  how  fo  proceed,     BaVbaroux  and  feveral  members  ran  up  to  hii 
chair,  and  whifpered  fomething  in  his  ear.    This  confufed  liim  the  inoie. 
At  leil^  Manuel,  nicknamed  the  Solon,  the  Solomon,  or  the,  Socrates  of 
Pfanc^,  (I'ibrget  vvhich)  advanced  from  his  leat  into  the  area  of  the  liall, 
in  themoft  bungling  manner,  and  en  the  moll:  ridicutoiis  tone'I  ever  heard, 
thti 5  delivered  himlelf: — '  Prefidenf,  the  reprefenlatives  of  the  people  havfs 
deci^,-  that  none  of  us  fhall  fpeak  while  ilie  King,  Louis  I  lliould  fay,  ^ 
wongft.u).-.  N6w  I  propofc  that  Louis  wkhdrawfora  iiuic,  and  then 
N  3  every 
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tK^  h'ljr  aprpe.'tf akcelie  ctode,  wbfen  f\6  found  that  the  Wb^rd  KiiAg  hid  eft»fpH 
U4<gaa.d€dlJ^  from-hU  lips!     At  the  ftmiid  of  that  nam^'I  cUittld  pteibij^;}iei5*'' 
cdiv<*  Legend  re,  rtetiding  at  Hhe  top  df 'the  mountain,  hU  bodywritliingsmA 
dif!ort«d/iand  hi^  mouth  preparing  to  bellow.     As  h€l  wa$  «fittiwg  <kwirt,  ii§? 
giave  Bourdon  de  LMife  a  mbfl  t^'eraendous  blow  for  cali/hg  hira  to ^c^d^ift^ 
which  the  6theMfe(urned  by  si  found  box  on  thfe  ear.     8e^ral"  d«p>mfe$  pii^<^ 
e3  Iheril.' '  Iii  llie  midrt  of  this  ccmfufion,  when  aljthfe  mcTubers  were  I'iik'-' 
ing  fbjret'her,  (fb^  tfte  baltfe  on  the  mountain  wa^  feeir  ^^nly  by  a  feWi)  th6  , 
pi^efident's  ciVak  vtas  aflailedbya  number  of  deputies,  -who  were  mali^ 
various  prbpolitions;     At  length  Barr^re  rang  his  belt  toobtftiil.iileneer  and 
then  told  (he  KiWg  he  might  withdraw.     All  thefe  things  pafTed  in  theTpaccl 
of  four  minutes.      The  King  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  pfHdiidefTt,  atkt 
faid»  '  1  r<>quel^  .(o  ^ve  the  ad^Ibnce  of  couo(e|/  and  imavedtdt^l^'  reMi^d 
before  any  anCw^r  vvas  given.  ,  . ,    -^ 

''The  artfutand  in^iprnal  villain  Barrere,    who,  during  fl\is  mock  triat 
affedled  the  greateft  lympathy  toward  his  injured  fovere1g»,  and  even  artl-  . 
culated  all  the  charges  in  faulledng  aeceiits,  now  refumed  the  natural  tone 
of  his  voice.     A  fmart  dil'cuffion  had  taken  place  on  the  propriety  of  his 
wearing  his  hat  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  to  denote  according  to  fome, 
tliat  the  natiox>.WAs  in  danger,  and  according  to  others,  to  di^lay  th^  rna<? 
jelly  of  the  people,  fitting  in  Judgn\ent  on  their  chief  niagi Urate,    The 
queftion  was  undetcirmincd  atthe  lime  the  King  entered,  fb  that  it  was;  left  t4 
hfs  own'option.  He  remained,  however,  the  whole  lime.tir^covj^'^di,^  ipa* 
jority  of  the  members  wore  their  bats,  but  the  Duke  of  Orl^afts.wlio  fed 
leated  himfelf  in  .full  view  of  his  fallen  relative,  was  alio  uncovered.    Thp 
King  was  plai4))y  4<F€;^<sd  in  an  olive  (ilk  coat,  and  looked  remarkably  weU-i 
Barrere  (he  president  wore  a  <lark  mixture,  a  fcarlel  waifljLoat,  and  a  lead 
colouf;ed  pajr  of  kierfeymere  breechesi,  with  white  filk  flotkings,  \'Pelhiott. 
was  elegantly  4reited  in  black,  as  well  as  feveral  of  his  party  ;  jLobeifpicrri 
was  al/b  dreiled  in  black,;  Orleans  was  habiied  in  blue,  and  th^  majoriH 
of  th'6  members  looked  Jike  black-guards;  Legendre  wore  no  neck^dorol 
and  had  his'cbllar"  Open  i //1 5r»/w..  ■      :-        .       •..-.a 

" ''  Manuel  fecAiedmUch  agitated  by  the  mifapplicaliort  of  tU^iwoa-dX/ij^, 
and  extricated  bimfelf  fVom  the  diiBcuity  in  a  moil  laughable  mannei^.  fm 
fo  ti^  monarch  Who  dropt  a  iimiiar.exprenion,  even  ii\  bii^s  painful <$U¥i>U9f 
46ward  (itUatioix.  Wheii  be  was  giving  an  account  of.  |be  ifivitatk>n/t<^ij^ 
entertait^ment  at  V^rfailles  whiqh  the  Queen  had  received  fi q>mthfe  Qc^r^ 
di4  C^rhh  H?  ca:Ugh>t  up  his  words  and  faid,,  La  Reinc  cl  jie$iQutt  inA  f^^a? 
,  "  The  r^ft  pf^his  affeainfir  fpefiacle,  lyhich  by  ^u>  means  coif r^Jpon^^ 
with  that  pomp  and  dignity  (o  eloquently  defcribed  by  Mr*  Hume,  on  anodjftt 
occafion  is  fuQciently  known,  I  have  mentioned  the  incident sf  above,  be- 
caufe  I  hav«  iseter  feen  them  recounted  in  any  printed  account  of  (be  tran" 
,  fadlions  of  that  melancholy  day.  ,         r     >    : 

**  It  has  been  generally  afltyrled,  that  no  effort  was  made  pn  the  par),af 
Any  of  the  Parifians  tojrefcue  their  captive  monarch  from  the  hoFrorsof;* 
ptthlic  enecutiom  ThisafTertbh  I  know  to  be  falfe.  1  anx  padbiially^fio 
^  qiiaintcd  with  a  very  able  literary  man,  now  refident  iq  Fariii,  iwb«  :hii^ 
fifteen .^houTand  \\vxf^ d^Q^o^ii^d  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpofe  of  &ving.lh(? 
King.  What !' you  will  excTaim,  not  more  than  600l.  (lerlmg  tofriatch.a 
monarch  ffora  the  fcaffold !  It  is  true  that  this  fum  is  a  mere  trifle,  but^i'k 
is  a  proof  that  hii  caufe  was  not  altogether  al^andoped;,  aqd  p^^a/w  1?*\. 

■        ■  '•  •       ;    '   "    ^wiij 


will  Alft  «filh'(]9r|hri29r  w^ien  I  ii>form  709,  .iH^fe  U»U:ui(ig^'i^QBy»t.%p  wm^, 
fe  priacienijy  ^ft|ib«t9d»  and  the  plaiklb-  j,^4ici^fin^  ^fTJH)gi^:~(^>  I.hai^6« 
feeii  all  (bo  di^oumctK^)^.  Uiat  if  Santarre^  i^<i  ti&i  ordered  t(i<;,(l|up|)«  to  be%Uu 
ifi^ider  itKh  dr«!wjn  ttve  lorcibte  skfpe^l  i^bfcb4be:Fpyal>  fp^erer.^af  ip^l^^g^ 
t(i|((i)9  p0Qpl%  I  4oiiw)A  iincjerely  believe,  tha]^  il,  .w^ujd  J^a^q  b^i^  .cfi^ic^,^ 
irti<h#eK9<.  !  Mf)ft  aJi5uMl}f,  ther;e^^tfi>p^rron&onjhe  f^t^llpal.pffsp^e^tfC, 
feitlD^tbe tQ^meiit  oCopporUuiit}' ;  ami  ^iijef*  c;^i.be  n9:dq^b(^,.f(:gu;\  l,lv?a<:-y 
]cnt)iTkdg«d  (ickl^^tind  atrocious  char^Qer  of  ,(b(?  Pacii(iatn,-pop|ilaLe,  ^^S> 
.  W0lild  Tend  up  tliou.U  to  heaven  to-^n9^^o>w  at  dte.t^x^cuMotf  of,,  the  Firft , 
Cpofolj,  whom  today  they  ador^,  that  they  would  have  Joi hed  or  .divided 
ib  ^he. enterprise*     At  atl  events,  naeafures  were  taken, to  faciUtate  tba.^ 
ICmg's  efcape  during  the  dryggle^  and  that  was  the  obje^  jj^r  which  the 
(fOQi.  wereexpeodecT."  '  »      . 

Our  cxlra£ls  have  alx^ady  been  faroprou^,  and  fo  truth  ftill  re- 
Qiains  to  be  ppticed^  chat  we  muft  poftpone  our  jfarther  acCoum  of- 
tbcfc  ippercfyng  ktters  till  the  next  month.      , 

"  .  (T§  hi  t4Htinuid,J 

Oc^ajiondt  t>!fcourfi$  on  vtfrioui  Subje^s  with  copious'  jtnnoiationS,     Bj 
RfchardMunJchoure,  D.  D.     j  Vol.  8vo.     Longrhan. 

THE  preface  to  thefedifcourfcs,  which  we  read  With  much  facis- 
faction,  diTpofed  us  to  think  favourably  of  the  author  of  them. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Munkhoufe  is.  indeed  'familfar  to  ufiV  Some  o( 
the  fermons  contained  in  thefe  volumes  have  prcviouHy  undergot^c  out 
inrpedljioii,  and  obtained  alwavs  our  approbation.  'Thb  author  cxf-^ 
jircffes"  hipnfelf  as  a  man  folicitous  to  be  ufefur  to  fociety,  as 
c^ccpdbi^ly  anxious  that  the  contents  of  the'prefertt  piibHcation 
ftpuldj appear  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of  bis  readers,  that  ills  bis  hiobeft 
tmbition,  that  they  may  indeed  prove  to  be,  uneyceptipna^Iy  ben£». 

W^KTs'  HUWtAMBt  PIOUS,   LUTAL    AND-   PATHIOTlv;.        The    fer-. 

mon$  are  feve/ally  imfcribed  with  tbe  names  of  frieods«- pr  dedicsite^ 
fo  eJialted  .perfonages ;  in  doing  which,  the  author  bas,  ^s  he  wed 
ekpreflTes  it,  *^  alike  indulged  the  fondnefs  of  affefiioQ,  and  the  feel* 
in^^  of  gratitude ;  and  paid  a  willing  tftbure  df  relpeft^nd^adthirattofi 
torcfpfehdefnt  virtue  in  high  places t**  artiong the  krti^  afCto  be  fotiftd 
the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr,  Rofe,  Xbrd  Lowthcf,  Lord  Eldbn,  Sir 
XYnilam  Scott,  &c.  : 

'L.tf-  Of  tbeanne)i«d  notdiji  which  are  m^ny  and  muHifttfiouA.  fordo  havc^ 
proceeded  from  his  own  pen,  and  are  an  e;q]a(T(ipa\o:f  tbeiobferyatiotts  a^d 
tt^gtttnenii  nfade  aad'Conlafned  In  tbebpHy /of  the;W^kk,  j&aiihe  greater, 
tmmber  are  moftly  e^traeied  irota  -the'romfewbat  /cart©'  wd  vily^ab  c  wrii- 
itigs  of  others;  whoCe.  realoniDgs  addL  dedudi«mfi.^e$  breoghtt».Jllullt^ftl^ 
and  enforce  his  own^  .  /»       ^  -        ^    .  .-.  '    . 

,  ..T h(8  fubjefls  of'  the  difcourfes^rc  entirely  6cca(iohaJ.    The  dttti^' 
liofi^l  breathe^  it  is  hoped,  a  fpirit  of  piety«,  fuii^d  at  all  tifn^s  to  the 
^tiiireof  tbefervicC)  wb^hex  of  penitence;  wi  rypplicatiooi  or  of 
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^rs  brought  binder  dffcoilkm^  do^not^  we*  are  in&^roiisd^t  proceed  Abo^r 
aliy  defign  in- the  breaftof  tit^aMtiu^r)  to  infufe  poikicS'iiitO'rdigiQri'^ 
blip,  on  ch«  fan^pTincipieby  which  fo  clofe  a  cdnnixkin  exifis^W::^ 
tween  Church  and  State^  toinfufe  religioninto  pot^ittcs;  and' f torn  ai^' 
lamxious  wUfe^'to  promote,  to  iheiextent  of  his  ability,  the  inteitft&  of 
Kis  cfniritry^'  arW  the  caufe  of  focial  order,  by  ftrenuouily  inculcating. 
the  virtae^of.patri6tifiii  and  layalty,  in  opp6fition  to  thofe  plaufibie,*' 
but  impG(»ig  anj  decc:ptious  do3rines  of  liberty  and  equstlity,  vrhiclt 
have  of  tate  years  been  advanced  with  fuch  ihamelefs  effrontery,  and', 
circulated  with  a  malevolent  s^duity!  . 

For  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  DoQor  is  a  vehement  advor 
cate  J.  th«  clergy  do-  well  to  inc,alcate  humanity  ;  but  the   Legiflature 

3juft  judge  for  itfelf  on  a  fubjeft  which ^  involves^  in    no    commiDh.' 
egtec,    both  p^rfonal  intereit  and  political  welfare.  - 

On  another  fubjecft  we  coincide  with  him  in  opititoa  altogether/' 

*'  TJie  beijefits  lobe  derived  (vovc\ friendly .svcieties  are,"  he  fays,  **  unde- 
niably, iuch  as  to  hold  oat  (he  flrorig.«ft  inducements  to  an  augmentation  of 
their  number.s  a;id  tp  fecure  their  good  effe«51s  by  vvjfe  and  falutary  regu- 
^lations.  Tht  obligations  to  indurtry,  fobriety,  and  an  orderly  beha^^iour; 
which  are  impofed  on  the  mernbers  of  thefe  focietie^,  cannot  but  ihiave  a 
pc^wer^ltl  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  lower  claffes  of  tiifi, 
fcbmmunity."  .      .  ' 

Dr.  M.  TOiifl:  be  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  clergymen  whohayC' 
been  the  eloquent  panegyrifts  of  Freennalbnary  and  Oregorifm^  The' 
latter  is  an  inftitution,  we  believe  not  generally  underflood  :  fome 
pf  our  readers  may  therefore  be  curiops  to  kn<)\v  fomething  of  its  na- 
ture, ,    ,  .  ,  ^ 

*'  Thefe  are'fif^er  focieties  no  lefs  upright  and  amiable  in  their  priwct^ 
pies,  than  venerable  for  their  atitiquity.  VVith  c,ertain  charafftefiAic.peGU"' 
li^rilies  in  their  =coii(i^tutions  and  laws^  and  fuph  as  readily  difi;ingui:i» 
them  from 'Others  foeieties,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to- Ibe  purpoies  of 
their rerpe6liv«' inflictions,  and  well  calculated  to  promote  thecomfoM,' 
and  fupply  the  \tants  of  men,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  difinterefted  and  diffufivft' 
benevolence,  Ti>e  (ati^fa^ion  arid  advantages  which  have  followed  the 
rfecept  admiifion  of  Oregorifra  into  this  place  (Wakeji eld)  are  top  well.ao^ 
der^oqd>and  toof^nfibly  fe^t,  to  require  a  laboured  or  anartiticial  ealpgium.'v 

The  con|}:itutlon  of  the  fociety  precludes  the  authpr,  we  apprc? 
h^^d,. from  en^ijei*ing  i^to  a  mpregen^r^l  detail.  .,         - 

**  What  may  be  the  future  **  improvements"  he  continues,  "  in  that  part 
of  that  fervice  of  our  Chufch,  to  which  it  more  immediately  relates,  in 
confequenDe  of  the  introdudlron  of  Im^rtfyed  Psalmody,  cannot  be  known  to 
J(s  fflli  extent  until' the  work  lliai J  be  completed,  and  its  finguiar  mefif 
feen  at  i^nce  in  all  its  fullnefs  and  variety.  This  fo  inuch  looked 'ibrythii 
very  defirable  evejrt,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  is  now  not  far  difiarit,"  '^ 

Moft  hieaftily  -do  we  wifli  that  the  zealous  author  may«nat  bcdil^ 
appoiritcdin  bJ^iiFxpeiaatiasw,  We  ihall  rejoice  tQ;fefiLth|it.«AiSa 
pfQvement  in  Pfalmody  in  pur  ^ht|fches  is  uniyerfi^I. 

There 


'  r  *  ■■  ' 


fitrri0£  cibdrdy,  ijihools,  on  the.6n(ranciQ^,upoR  a  i>ew  ye^M^y  4(c.:  iiCi-z 
Tiie^^Qrk.Cltf)c}ildes  with,  a  tra<5t: oa  tji^.  Aibjie£k  «if  the, £:«rctt)r  of 
cfiand,  fisft  pnibkifacd^  anouymouily^  ata  pel'kfd  of,  gfeaitinatkAiaiir'ic^dr-^. 
city  and  iiidiiiridBali ;(kiFertng;  -     '  ,     • .  :      ;  ^  '    . . i rj  rl  v  i   :  '  '•  -  ^  ► 

iiWfthai^'gitcn  argencrai  account  ^of^tbe  fiil>J<j£i^'C0!ll«fttri  .'fromther 
venf  intereftipg  pfclac*  pnjfixed  to  the  fifft  volumfir     W«i  will  lay  be-i 
foreidur 'reajkrs  an  cxtrafl:  from  a  Icrrooh  preached  iat..tbd  op^fiing  of  - 
Sf.  John's  Ghiffcih  jn  Wakf^field^  of   which  Dt- M»  wzisappatntei' 

'  Miaifterv.  Thcfe  difcpurfes  arc  addreffed  not  fo  much.tQ»the:affe<5tH>n» 
astheiinderiTanding  ;  the  ftylc  in  which  ihey  are  wcittfin  is  rathei; 
flrong  ti^an  fmooth^  often  nervous,  and  fometimes  riflfig  intdiii^hUiiiity. 
Thc-purphafers  of  this  Work  will,  ,we  are -perfuaded^  Ahi«k  with  ws^ 
tbaticoontains  many  valuable  difcourfe^y  and  willtiaite»t^eic  thatiks 
with  ours  tp  th<?  author  for  haying  C!oUe<Sed  and  publiifli'ed'thmnt^  Hitf  * 
fubA:3^ers  are  as^  pefpe^tabk  as  numerous,  and  evH nee  him  lio  have 
ciiher  a  very  ^xt^nfive  acquaintance,  or  to  be  holden  in  very  high 

'  cftectn.  Dr.  M.  bad  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  public  fof  hi« 
elegant  tranflation  of  the;  fcrmons  of  Durandej  he  promifcd  a  fecoa4- 
volume,  and  he  will,  wp  hope,  be  induced  to  fulfil  his  promife.   . 

"'Always  mind  fuUhen  of  ^be  inftru'dlon  which  is  cohveyed  to  us  ?n  the' 
text,  (the  fecret  things  belangunfo  the  Lord  our  God,  &c.)  let  us  leahi  i<f^ 
contemplate  the  nayfteries  of  religion  with  reverence,  to  inveiligate  its  fiiv* 
i9g4lirths  vvitb  i5««i///y  and  meekn^s^  and  conlcietitioully  con^i^/Jyvvith  itj 
^  nigral  duties.  Ditpqfttions  like  thefe  will  render  our  ferviices  acceptable  \ti^ 
the  fight  of  God,  and  our  conduft  e^eniplarv  and  ajvaptagepus  to  ouf 
fellow-creatures.  On  all  fubjects,  where  faith  muft  lupply  tUe  impeifeor 
tions  of  knowledge,  let  us  realon  with  calninefs ;  let  us  form  oqr  conflu-r 
fions  in  Chrillian  charity.  Men  may  difagree. without  being  angry,  cenlo^ 
no(ts,'pr* malevolent;  they  may  be  firm  withoMt. being  ol>ttin^©.  By  thij| 
^eans,  though  unanimity  be  not  attainable,  vk'e  (hall at  l^alt  arrive, pt  ^V, 
fkiaiion.  There^  wil}  fpring  up  in  our  minds  a  tender  regacd.fqr  ihe^Ppiuiir 
hojs,  of  others^  which,,  though,  it  may  not  lead  us  to  approve,  what  is  9ppf. 
tKiryt0ourown,.will.  not  (ufferus  harflily  to  criniinateorapnioau?*  \  know 
y»ajt  "pride  afid  intolerance  are  often,  latd^  Qnd.foipetime^,  if>o  vdjoubt*  J^^^Xf 
to  the. charge  of  power  and  authority  ;  and  on  the  othiervhand,/!^  c^i^l 
biit~*fafpe£t  that  diilent  and  refinance  have  not  aJ ways' their  rife  in.de<| 
fignsthe  moil  hpn^ucablej  nor  in  feelings  the  iik>(1  ingf${)oous«  any  mor^ 
than  that  th^y  are  always  fubfequently  adhered  to  pn  the  fole  grounds  of 
principle  and  conyi6lion.  Jam  at  the  fame  time  fufiiciently  aware,  that  it  i$ 
too  eafy  to  indulge. in  fentimcnts  Hke  thefe  to  the  g/eat  injury  of  eur  neigh* 
beiur,  and  to  the  difparagement  of  the  Gofpel  of  Je(\is,.  Would  fc^  Gixl 
liitat  we  were  all  ope  fold  lender  one  iixepherd;  and  that  thofeitinvidiQua 
diflin^ieos.and  heart-burning  animpfijties^  by  which  we  are  dillra^ed  anq. 
cojif^ntted/ were:  for  ever  loft  ^nd.unreraemberedl  Nothings  J  am  per* 
fradedy  can  fo  diredly  le^rve  the  interefts  of  Chriftlanity-— nothing  can  (<^ 
effedta^lly^prpmpt^.th^  peace  and  happinels  of  mankind,  as. opinions  .formed 
upon  mature  deliberation,  and  arguments  cpnduded  with  opennefs  anc{ 
j|flabt]ity.  Wh«n  men  fha1r(  ceafe  to  irritate  each  other  by  ^rverie  an4 
«6edle(ii: oppp&filon^  truth. will  tMn  be  purfue^  , with  lels  frequent  interdrijipf 
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lijeii  reJigiort)  b%ing  frfj^d  frorajrnujti^  4^f  the  weigM;ai?a.|pwiJ  ,9)f  th^  diffi^^ 
ties  tliat  now  attend  it,  and  hang,  as  it  were,  heavy  on  it»(U^v(hill  be  p,wfQ^ 
tifi^d  with  more  falutary  effeds,  and  (hine  with  increafing  iplendour.  Then 
MfM'mr  Wo]fWiUi*\6^  ^peirly^d^eV^  ?Hfe»f  to  be;'  whati7^r^«»i'H  :<W"'ho*ftifc 

wbith  it  irfi|iiici9rbf  aliits  di^iples  ^.of  tiiofe  even  v/kv  mo^  diffeoeci  liuifiedisl 
of /s^Uh,  or-^l' pure  lpcj:uUuoi)6. .   Nnt  (aa  bath.  aUfftdj^A^wn,  xd#i«Ned^ 
\that  men  a/e  to  become  indifferent  in  matters  ot*  opit^ioiu:^Hber  ^wi^lfe  ijji^j 
iped  to  themfelv^s  or  others*     A  life  of  righteoulnefs  and  true  holtnef* 
muft  be  the  firfl  great  objc6l  of  our  endeavours ;  but  this  rouft  be  founded 
•n  lF|e  p/incipj?^5  of  our  QOftimon  Chriftian  faith.     It  us,,  therefore,  sdblo-^ 
lulely  reqnifite.^riat  we  rtudy  to  find  out  the  truth;  ih^t  we  be  zeaJQiiftin 
defeiidingand  ililieminating  it;  that  we  ftriye^  by  every  'meCl|i6d  w^tcti  Is'coh- 
fllent  With  -humanity  and  charity,'  to  promote  its  fnter^fts.     A  contrary 
proceeding,  >vhich  betrays  itfelf  in  the  violence  of  ff^ry  ieal,  and  in^thit 
md^^lijnancy  of  .ap«ribciiti|ig  fpi^it,  generally  fupp<4c^\a;radica{  itfa^t'Rjf 
truth*     It  isdireiStly  a^  variance  with  .the.  ro^ek  fpirU  pf.Qtirift.iai^ity,  a^jd 
inflefid  of  * 
fution. 
lie  at>d  eal 

•  •       • 

1  ,Tbe  fipllpwrug  qu^^Udon  froQi'  a  Fad  ScrmoPy  .preacbeii .  in  .  s  7^<«j 
will  flicw  0Mr  author's  patfiotifm.  ^  -.       .;,       '  - 

•  *•  Wkt,  Willi'  it*  attendant  evils,  has  been  jufVly  r'^ckbiftcd  among  iW 
fcvcjreftfcbUfges' which*  Proridcnce  permits  upon  eartfir  as  the  temjy^F 
ctMlftifeinents  of- (Ire  vices  of  its  inhabitants.     And  to  engage  ifi  it  *or-tH*- 
voiottt  cati^e«i;  or  want  oiiiy.to  perfift  in  a  (late  of  warfare,  is  at^  one*  tbt?' 
BrtHt  UDpardontfbdie  of  x?rinies,  and  aTociates  with  it  the  heavied  of  puniOl}^ 
naenls.     The  w4r»*  which  now  deiojales  Europe,  has  beta^ga^ed  tn,iom 
our  part^  for  the,  prelervation  oftjiq  dearetl  interelis  pf  fpiviliaed  lilc<    Ik 
is  urged  by  (h^  eoeipy  to  the  total  demolition  of  exiting  gpvernmetUs  aiid 
focial  order.     Upon  the  pr^iiciple  which  ijt  was  entered  into,  by.  \^ij  on  lli^ 
fam^  pTmci\)]e  ifs  cenimvaftce  is  I'urely  jutHfiable,  if  not  ablolutely  necoflary^ 
W4  muft  therefivfe  ))^  coDt^ut  gladly  to  fallain  partial  ai)d  trantient  inco*)- 
v^iiJehces,  with  a  vievy  to  the  re-eftablt(liment  of  general  and  permanent 
'feeilrity.'  "l^t  no  ttiari  regret  the  obligation  to  a  r^duaion  of  pferfottal  lex- 
peildittiFe  irt  aid'of  the  exigences  of  the  State  ;  nor  withhold  his'ulTh'ofteP 
Ibrts  hi  tb«  lerikebf  hi^  country,  whenever  they  can  he  made  iti  any:vvfly 
Ibbfermnt  i(>  (be  piTblir  good/   Let  ^him  hot /o  much  as  ^rnk  of  taking 
his  fatb,  or  inddgmg  hi9  pleafur^s,  whilA  the  ark  of  God  and  the  rnterefisdf 
himBntity  are  m  danger'/    Let  not.  the  merchant  repine  at  a-  flight  pr  nrk 
looked  (or  fufpenftoiT  of  eomn>erce;  n«itl>er  let  conp^aints  be  lbpH8iljf]<?f 
inMci^mvottfl'y  ckcufVted,  to  tb©  weakening  of  na.tional  ^s.w^U.as-  inlMMtr 
final  credit^  ^d  to  th^e  difparagement  and  interruption  of  trade,— »Abi^ve 
all,  let  thofe  whom  it  more  elpecially  concerns,  be  prevailed  upon  t<>afc 
pa{n  ffom  all  attempts  ttx  impede  the  operations  of  government  by  aR.ilf- 
timed  wayward^Ppofition.     Britain,  nolwiihftanding  the  diflScuUies  undjBf 
Whitb  ftie  TaboUrs,"  is  ftlH  [)oWerfu1  irt  tier  tefounces,  formidable  ;in  pdp«iW- 
tion,  rich  in  her  poflfeflions,  fupreme  miiftrefs  of  the  feas,  knd  the  grtit 
0mf>aiiui^  of  the  iiirltole  mercantile  world!     To  Britain  P\ircipe«ki0ks.uj> 

for  in^e^if ifeatififb  ;f»K^C!fticp  and X^writy*    It  *«  ffom  BriUin  A%\.  E«ff>W 

,;         '  -  anxidully 


fbi  Secret  Hi/lory' of  the  Giii^t^d  GiHntt  ^fSt.  Clot  J.      ,  it)' 
mjt^^&i  iMi^dvtty  of  pdiefeWitf  fris  rfefloraltlon  bf'6td<if.     Let^ 


^Xfei?^a»>oot4tipasi  wWch  the  orthodojc  ;wiid  loyal  author  h^5  appendr^ 
ellf^ilbefe; two  QMtfttioiis  arei  Uluftrativ^  of  his.  own  llbialiilicola :  Me^^ 
laAe^  :thati)ur  iti^ant  of  rcx>in  does  not  ftUow  us  tonhfoEttlieiii.    Hb' 
biNifc<)vci^  (^^  ^  the  compofition  of^  his  ftrmous^  and  j«idgineiit  ill ' 
ttefiScaidn  of  hi$«  notes.  .    ^  *       >  * 
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niSfcretHlforyof  the  Q  Cabinet  df  St.  tHoudyfn  a  Serier6]^r 

Lliters  from  a  Gentleman  at  Paris ^  to  a  NotfUmafi  in  London  i  lurttiiH 
:  Suring  the  Months  of  JIugufiy  September ^  and  OSlpber^  1 805.     3  VqI.  ' 
^.^12016.     Pp.  J 00$*    Murray.     i8o6.  :,.,/:*. 

THE  ficret^bfjhry  oi  Courts^  is  a  diih  on  which  public  ciiriofitf 
hks.  alw^y^  fealiod,  with  extraord'inarjr  avidity  i^eithd-   from\ 
ctfi^,  from  a  propenfity^to  the  encouragement  of  fcandat;  or  frdm  a/ 
wim  never  acknowledged,  to  fee  perfons  in  an  elevated  iflatibn  lowered : 
by  their  conduct  to  a  level  with  their  inferiors.     To  (bmcf  one  of 
th^  t'Aakis  may  we  afcfibe  the  extenfrve  circiila?ton^hkh  books  of 
this  kind  have  almoft  invariably  had^  froiti  xht  Vie  Pri^e  dg  Louis 
XK.  to  x\\t  J\4emprs  Secreti  sur  la  RuJJie,     Tbey  lab^r^  however, 
ijoider.  one    very  great  di  fad  vantage,   for,   being  always,  andnynr^ou^v 
frpm  the  nature  of  the  fubje£t,  they  are  naturally  jr^ci  with  ^  graat, 
dfgrecof  fufpjcipny  and  credit  is  even  withholden  hoxa  .them,  oftea 
wfcen  fhcy  are.b«ft  entitled  to  it,     Tbey  are  generally^  'read^  tben^' 
more  for  amufement  than  for  indrufiior) ;  though,  iTth^fyBd  faithfaK 
i^teordi  of  the'  fadtft  which  they  relate,  they  may  eafily-bfe  fu|;)pdfed  t<> 
fm^'frtmore  ufeftrl  and  more  important  inform^iontJfanthofe  regu- 
Rr  hrftorres;  which  dcfcend  not  to  the  Circumftahtidl  de;ai!s  of  pri-'  . 
vitelife.;-";-        '  '  ■  V'      "'.■  \  ";'^,.,   '      ''''.'' 

OiJr  readers  will  not  be  dlfpofed  to  dbubt,  xhziyjitQourt  and  CaL 
hintt  of  Saint  Clouji  fupply  an  ample  fuflJciency  of  nioft  cpnious  n;iate<-. 
rials  lor  the  compofidon  of  three  du  decioio  volMnr^^s*..  But  if  thie^y^ 
fl>pvil.d  entertain  a.  doubt  on  the  fubje<9,  the  perufal,  pf  th^fe  Iftttcjft 
^ill.  very  foon  difpel  it;  for  they  are  filled  with,  a  <jplle6li0n  of  a$ 
extraordinary  circumfiances,  and  wkh  anva0embl:9ge:^iQkf  as.  exitraor ^4 
dinary  ch^radlers,  as  ever  were  brought  together  on  the  theatre  of 
bufp>ln Ijple;  Itw^re  folly  toattempt  the  analyfis  of  fucKa  book  ;  of*, 
irt'ihort,  to  attcmpi^  any  thing  mori';  than  'th«  fcleSidn  of  il  fetv  fp^- 
clinerts  t)f  tht  kind  df  en'tertaihnieht  Id  bfc  expedfcd  frt)rn  the  pcrufal 

lI'/'Tfie  irccduht  6f  Buonaparte's  rec^ptip^ty  his 'ftobysa  ba<j[ 

uiuip^?^  the  trnpsrlaj^  dignity,  perfe^ly  correfporvis  WUli,  the  ;ftfbi'ma(7 

I-*-'  '■  "  »-.*■-  •       .I"    I  •(•11/ 

•••••' -Nfit^ilWfenditig  what  was  itiftsrt^  ift  ouir  ^ubHfc  prmfs  to'lhe  tt«rt^ 
Wry,  ilj«f^rel^*f)|i«^n  Bijoiiapartc  e^ptiii^ftc^'ffOiA  hi  ifirtny  oP  Cl^gland  ir 
''-■  '  •     '     June 
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j;enerals,  and  his,  aid-cie-campfi.  l^lm  indjfFeFence,  or  as  te  called'. ft,' ttitf- 
tuious  fpirif  was  fo  much  the  more  provoking,  as  it  was 'unexpe6led^  He. 
^/d  pot  ks  iifual  ilfcrlbe  it  to  llieemifTaries,  or  goldof'Eh^lim,  h^\  io'W 
fecret  adherents  of  Pi che^r a  and  Morean,  amongft:  the  brigades  drdlviffoi'ii 
Whidi  hiad  fervjed ' iinder  thefe  itnfbrtunate  generals.  ¥ie  brdered,  m  c6nrffi^ 
quence,  his  Aiimfter  Berthier  to  make  out  a  lift  of  all  thfefecorp^:  harri^ 
^blained  thi<«j(  iie  (eparated  tbem  by  ordering  (bme  to  lta4y>Dtheri^  to  HoU^d, 
•nd  the  reft  to^lhe  frontiers  of  Spain  or  Germany,  This  acl  of  revenge  or 
j^Iouiy, "  was  regarded  both  by  the  officers  and  men  as  a  diljfrace,  and  -as.B  * 
d()ubt  thrown  out  againd  their  fidelity;  and  the  murmur  war  loud  and  gi> 
Heral/  In  confequ^nce  of  this,  fonoe-  men  were  (hot,  and  many  more  ar- 
relled.  Oblerving,  however,  that  feverity  had  not  the  deli r«de£«&,-iB(|0* 
tiaparte  luddenly  changed  his  co/jdud ;  releafed  the  imprilbned,  and  re* 
Wlilrded  With  the  croHes  6f  h4«  Legion  of  ttofioar,  every  ilierobef  of  tk\^ 
lately  fufpe^ted  troopji  who  had^ever  perfornaed  any  brilliant  or  valotfroW 
exploits  under  the' pr<^ (bribed  generals.  He  even  incorpoisaled  amotigihis 
own  body  guards  a^id  guide*,  men  who  bad  ferved  in  tbe  Camecapacity  ani 
d(i?f  tl}t!;fe  rival,  cQinmanders,  and  nunpbers  of  (heir  cKiJdren  w^^-e  rec^iyed' 
in  ll)e  Prytanees  and  military  free  fchoois.  The  enlhufiaftic  e;KcIamafioii 
that  Toon  greeted  his  ears,  convinced  him  that  he  had  ftruck  upon  the  right 
ftnng  of  his  foldier*s  heart.  Men,  who  fome  few  days  before,  wanted  only 
the  fignal  ofa  leader,  to  cut  an  Emperor  they  hated  to  pieces,  would  no v^ 
have  contended,  who  ftiould  be  foremoft  to  filed  liieir  laft  drop  of  blood  ioi 
a  chief  they  adorfed.  '      . 

^  **  This  fttfiscted  liberality  towards  the  troops  who  had  ferved  under  Hi 
jwiisip  roiSfed  fome  flight  difcontent  among  thofe,  to  whom  hfe  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  ojwn  lafurels.  ^  But  if  he  knew  the  danger  ^f  redttcinf  to 
defpair  flighted  ^m^n  with  arms  in  their  hands,  l>eaUb  was  well  aware  of 
tbt^  equ^l  danger  of  enduring  licentioufnef's  or  audaciiy  among  troops  wh# 
h&d  Jon  ail  occafipnSi  expetienced  .his. preference  and  partiality/  a«d  lyk 
gave  fanguinary  proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  fubject,  at  the  grand  p^irade  of: 
the  I2lh  of  July,  1,394*,  preparatory  to  the  grand -fete  of  the  Htb.  ■  A  gii(^ 
iiadier  of  the  S^lft  regiipei^t  (which  was  known  in  Italy  under  thp  name  of 
ihe  Terrible^  in  prefenling  arms  to  him,  ("aid,  "  Sire  !  I  have  feryed  under, 
you  Ibur  campaigns,  fought  under  you  in  ten  battles  or  engagements  ;  hav* 
received  in  your'li^rvice  ieven  wounds,  and  am  not  a  ni^mb^  of  your  Le- 
gion of  Honour;  whilft  tnany,  who  ferved  under  Moreau,^nd  are  not  abte 
to  fhew  a  fcratchfrom  an  enemy,  have  that  diftinflion/*     Buonaparte  rp-' 
ilantly  ordered  this  man  to  be  fliot  by  his  own  comrades,  in  front  of  the 
jfsgimiint./    The  fix  gren£|diers  fcleaed   to  fire,  feerting  to  hcfitale,  hi 
cowjnanded  the  whole. corps  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  >nd  after  fc^higdi^ 
jtsatn^edi,  to  be  fent  tp  the  different  colonial  depots.     To.humiliite  them  flill 
more,  the  mutinous  grenadier  was   fliot  by  the  gens-d'armes.'    When,  the- 
review  ^,w^  OVGT,  I^h^J'Emjtereur  refouhd^d  from  all  parts,  and  his  popu- 
larity ainojig  the  troops  has  fince  rather  increafed  than  diminilhed.     N(^- 
b'ody  can  deny  that  Buonaparte  pofTeires  a  great  pretence ^of  mind.  iV^unVr 
(daunted  firmpefs,.  and  a  peffe6l  knowledge  of  the  people  over  whom"  h^. 
reigns,    tCould  bqt  juftiqe  and  humanity  be  added  to  his  other  Sualities; 
tut  uu&rtuiaatcty  for-mv  natiooji  I  fear,,  that  the.anfwer  of  C^^efal  ^tor^Te(• 
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jjji'  *An.  t|i^e  /fjen^s  pccurre4  befoi;?; .  Bupnapaf  le^  leafed  pn  a  throne,  re- 

f)p,^'W,novy,  p^        -^  fyiyeds,  ,afier.h^yi%.for  ^ears^  foii'glit  (or' liberty 
rf^^u^lUy^.jand.  jworn  hi^tr^^   to  all  inoharchkal^  inllltutions-  apci  wW 
rto  b'^d  Xaiated  fkiidobejiccfbirn  o\\\y  ia.s  th^^.pf-ilWioiig  equals,*' '  ^     \ 

'^'•Mariy -dttfer  prodft  o^  this  upft&ft's  irritable  and. ^f^Unt  ttmperalJt 
*?*'fSc6rdc(f;  'We  have  a  tolerably  c6rr€\3'chaTa6l^P6f  ^^  Ct>m«e 
feS^fetir,'iii  thii  fblfoWirijT  fketch  :-t^  '  =    ■      ' ''    •    ' 

•^  ^V  ThU  4®  :S€f  UF  is  a  kiad  of  amphibknis  anin)!vl^  )neii];i^r  u  f-oy^ii^  DOf/a 
reiwUiisiiis  .neither; a  democrat>  nor -an  a^^ijlocr^^j;  bat  a  dilatft^^ed  fubje^: 
itriddr  a  ku>g9  a  danger€:us  citizen  of  a  €oi]Oi]^pnv^eaU^;\ridic;uling  fcH^tb  dy^ 
fekndx)f  equalit J  and  the  defeiiides  of  .|Nrerog^ative$.5  qo  eK^ci  definition  «^^ 
li£  gisrmy  from!  bis,  fpaf^:C<lthd4i6i  aftd  avpw tad  psoifQiliGtfi^i  .orbifr^l;  ^orgl 
Mid  poiftical  chara^r*  i;  Qne  thitig  is  pnly  ceroid ;,  be,  ^'a^  an.a.i^attiful 
tmiter.iorJbottts.XYL  ^dis  a  fubawffiy^ flaiy^  and^r  Nat'polqon  the  Fifft/V 

^'tt  IS  with'  heart- felt  concern;  we  obfefve,  that  thfere  'arb  btit  tdt> 
inariy'oftfie  old-  nobility  of  France,  who  have  difpUy^d'tlhU  bajfe'and 
^]^Sk.  4ifpofition,  Even. a  Montmorenci  has  degraded  hiipfeTt"into  a 
fe-ya^t  of  the  low- born  ufurper  oif  his  fovereign*3  throne!  !-r-01iat 
i^aipe!  where  is.  tby.blufli!         :  ,        .-,    ,  ,..,,  .■■..■ 

An  anecdote  is  told' of  .the  aftronomer  Lalande,.  i^h ji^h.  we :  9eV([r 
faefare  heard.  We  kaew,  indeed,  that  this  blarpheoious  wretch  had 
«5ntreated  R<!)bc"!'rpierre  to  honour  the  heavens  h'^  giving  his.  cfame 
(MaiJtimiHari)  to  a  *newly-difcovcred  planet;  bbt  we  were  ignorant, 
fhat  he, had  carried  his  mohftrous  impiety  ftilV  further,  by  implotiri^ 
Bue^nrapafte,  who  hbd  publicly  renounced  his  Rcdeetp^f^  - **  tdhdneur' 
the  God  of  the  Chriftians,;  by  ftyling  himfelf  J^eftis  Chrift  the'Frrff, 
Etnperor  of  the  French.    -  '         '  • 

This  writer's  remarks  on  the  infidioirs  fyftem  of  r^^'utrality,  which 
Ibme  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  have  profcfled  to  obferve  during  tht 
French  Revolution,  and  who,  by  that  means,  ptonaqted'  the  fucceff 
of  r^ellion  and  regipide,  and  paved  the  way  for  their  own  dcftrud^ion^ 
prove  that  he  entertains  very  juft  nations  on  the  fa.^jje<Sl..f       ...    .    .. 

.'^  In  fome  of  the  ancient  republics,  all  ciiizens^whp,  in  tinker  of  datl-. 
'gerand  trouble,  rem&iiied  w«//;W,  were' puniQied  as  traitors,  ^r  treated  sis 
enemies.  When,  by  our  revolulioh,  civilized  fociety  afld  the  lltirt)p€aih 
pcfeftionwealth  were  menaced  with  a  total  overthrow,  had  efelcll  metobe?  df 
it  been  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  and  fiibjedled  to  the  fame  lliv^!,^fo^rte 
individual  (iates  might  perhaps  have  been  lefs  wealthy,  but  the  wtiofecom* 
iritfhity  would  have  been  more  happy  and  more  tranqoil,'  which  ^duld  hsli^e 
been  much  better.  It  was  a  great  error  in  the  pow^rfal  l^agu^  Of  IT9^^ 
to  admit  any  neutrality  at  all ;  every  government  IhUt;  did  not  cOmb^t  ffebel-^ 
lion,  ftiould  have  been  cohfidered  and  treated  as  its  ially'l  The  man  who 
<Jontinue8  neutral,  though  only  ap^tenger  when  hands  are  wanted,  to' pre- 
Jfervc  the  veffel  Irom  finking^  deferves'to  be  thrown  overboard  to  be  fw^ al- 
lowed 


IqwA  up  by  llsil  mve&j  and  (o  ^ij^  thm  iird.    lind  all  olbec^n 

itniied  and  ^naQifaQus  daring  1733  und  1794,  again dTiJbe.jnopfte/^      .^^ 

mifm,  we  (bould  hot  have  beard  af  either  Jacobin. X)ii«idor&»  jacoBlo  C^t 

'  (ills,  or  a  Js^cobin  £mperor*     But  then  from  a*  petty  re|;ard  to  a  tempor«Ry' 
profit,  tliey 'entered  into  a  truce  w!lh  a  revolutionary  volcano,^  which  lobft^ 
or  later  w{lll  dohfiime  them  at! ;  for  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  too  late  fondl'humarT' 
power,  with  all  human  means,  to  preferve  any  flate,  any  govenimennrM*' 
fttfiering'bjf'thelhfealeiuiig  conflagration^    Switzerland^  Venice,  Geneva, 

•Gjwioa^amTuIcany,  have  already  gsitiiered  the  poiibned  fririis  of  their:, 
nentj^^Uy.  ,X^  bat  Baooapsarte  eJiabli(h  himfelf  undiilurbed  in  Hanpi^, 
fonie  yeaf^  lpng^r«  and  you  will  fee  the  neutral  Hanfe  Towns,  ne«U^~ 
Pruffia,  and  neiUra)  Denmark,  vifited  with  all  the  evils  of  invafion,  pillagivi 

•  and  defiruilliQD,  and  the  independence  of  the  nationt^  in  the  north,  will  be^ 
buried  in  Ibe  rubbiQi  of  the  libertie*  of  the  people  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  it 
"  Ttefeid^s  haye  frequently  occurred  tome,  on  hearing  o«r  agecfltf. 
proiiQUfiice;*  acij^  deir  dupes  repeat,  'Oh!  the  wif<^  government' of  Dciw 
mark  !  Oh,  what  a  wife  ftatefman,  the  Danifli  Minilier,  Count  Bemilorf!* 
I  d^notditny  Uiai  tb^late  Count  Bernfiorf  was  ag^t  p^itictan;  b«tl  t 
afit^rt^tlfo,  that  his  was  a  greatnefs  more  calculated  ior  xeg4i)af  time^  tbaoj 

,  fcir  pi^io^  of  unvifaal^^olitical  convulfion;  like  your  Pitt,  tixi  RaffianWo*/ 
TQSiiipw^  aivdL  the  Auflrian  C^olloredo,  he  was  too  honeil  tp  j^dge  (^HP4il^ 
and  to  a^  rig^uly,  according  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  a&irs;  ^e^dhexdi 
too  moiCh  to  the  old  routine,  and  did  not  perceive  the  immenie  dilferenc^ 
between  the. government  of  a  revolutionary  ruler  and  tljp  government^  of  j^, 
JUwuiS'XIII-.  or  a  Louis  XIV.  1  am  certain  had  he  ftill  been  alivis  he  woald^. 
liav^e  repealed  of  hi^  errors,  and  tried  to  have  repaired  thexfi."  ^ 


—  »•• 


'The  whole  of  the  letter  whence  this  extra£l'is  taken,  ii  wdflhyl^* 
attentiofi;  /^s  are  alfo  the  information  and  advice  mentioned  In  tM^; 
following  p^aje  from  a  fubfecjucnt  letter.  ^  *   .- 

^^^  In  iiniililar^  empire,  ruled  by  a  military  defpot,  it  is-a.oece&rypi**^ 
)idy>  that  tbe  edpcatton  of  youth  fhould  alfi>  be  military.  In-  M^wt^fMac^' 
fcbools/op  prylaaeeis,  a  boy,  from  the  moment  of  eAtering,  is.n^iftxed  in: 
.a<;ofirpany,  and  regularly  drilled,  exercited,  and  reviewed,  puaidied  ^ 
Mgled  Of  fault  According"  to  martialiaw,  and  advanced,  ifdifplayi«)g^6iat- 
or  application.  All  par  private  fcbools  <hat  wiili  for  theprutedien  of^. 
v^ntBent/'are  filfced  to  fubmit  to  tl^e  fame  military  niks,  and  ilieiefore 
molt  of  our  copfcripts  fo  far  froirt  beihg  recruits,  are  fit  Ibrany  feiweal' 
fdori  aS'  jmt  into  requitition.  The  fatal  ef&ds  to  the  independence  of  Europe 
to  b#dreaded  from  this  (bie  innovation,  I  apprehend,  have  too. Kttie  htaad 
confidered  fcy  otiter  nations.  '  A  great  power,  that  can  without  obflacle^v 
and  With  but  liMleexpence,  in  four  weeks,  increafe  its  difpo&bl&miktaxjT' 
fdrce  fMn  ofietit»ndFed  and  twi^nty  toone  hundred  and  eighty^bouTaiidyaii^:, 
wHett,  aecuflomed^pvfoitiiary  duty  from  their  youth,  nOistfakdhJ^mm^^f"*^: 
$0r  rfall  Pther  0r  rhM fii/tiffrs,  and  di^pofer  at  ieiiiire  of  empires, 4 ii^g4oBi»y 
principsdities,  and  republks^r^NoTHlNG'  cak  save  twb.u'^  ..mfST^^vsta 

A00lPTlOK*Of'  S^rMllAK  M£J^$LRLS  F^R  tli£|Rr  Pftfc$£AVAttOK  ^S^BA^a- 
aBEH  Ano^TE^  t^dii  rH£IB  fiX)BJU&AT#ON.'^  •  .  ..^ 


y,',\ui 


.Thicre  i^a  .great  deal  of  tnuh  in  this  obfervation^  ^d  hippy. -W^^ 
arp.tQ  find,  tha^  gn^  of  the  firii  ad^'s  of  the  new  mmiftry  h^  been  ^ 
ad^Qption  of  nxantf  f©r  iiKreaAng,  very  confidcrably^  the  jwg^^ar  *o4 j 

\       .  .  difpofc- 


* 


Vbi  Stern  Hiftorftf'Ai  Cntrt  *MMikH  §fSt.  Chui.       Hjf^ 

JIMfiilUil,  Ka*>^iif6li'iM''tftc  permanent,  Ibrte  bfthfecwi Wfrf ;  t«iict^ 

fiffi^whh:&^,c^e,n6  doubt,  indebted  ta  the  vigorous  and  crnlfgh^ 
glHtf  rflrid  of  Mr,  Wlfttfham. 


^jje  fwcptieih^Jetter  of  the  third  volume  we  ftiall  cxtraft  entire^' 
^■*^plaic$  tp^  aa,evcnt  which  muft  Urike  home  to  every,  Bdtifli; 


-^TSe  unexAmplcd  chietty  of  our  government  to  yoUr«OTjnffyttt«n,  Cip-  * 
tft^Wright,  I  haVe-  heard  reprobated,  evert  by  fome  of  our  ge»e#ais  aiid 
p%fief^h6lionarte^,  as  ttnjuftas  well  as  difgracefal.  At  afiH«ire.Geiierdl' 
Ofcjhgrefs,  fltould  ever  Buonaparte  foflfer  one  td  he  convoked,  except  ^nd*r 
imttirpices  and  di6!ature,  the  diftindion  and  treatcncnt  of  pfft^nersaf  #ar 
fplfuffe  again  to  be  regulated,  that  the  valiant  warrior  may  nrtt  for  the  fii- 
tore  be  confounded  with,  atki  treated  as  a  treaclieroui:  fpy,  hor  imtoc^nt  tra*' 
v^M  provided  with  regalar  paiTes,  viiiting  a  country  either  'on  bafiaeta 
offfrpleafure/'be  iiiipriibned, 'like  men  taken  while  cotobalii^  wkii  annt 
iQlEeirlMmds.    '  -  ' 

-  '^ToQ  remember,  t«>  doubt,  from  hiftory,  how  many  of  our  (hipii,  diat^ 
Wmg  the  reign*  of  George  the  Firft  and  Second,  carried  to  Ireland  and; 
Stetknif;  andlftnded  there  the  adherents  and  partisans  of  the  Houfe  oC 
Stiart,  ii^ere  captured  on  their  return  or  on  their  palfagej  and  lliat  y0iiv. 
gSvcinimarf  ne^'er-lei^ed  ^he  t)ommander4  of  tbefe  vefels  to  con/inn  them 
«ilble  prifoiSers,  and  much  lefs  tor  torture  or  murder  them  in  theTo«i»ec. 
ifi  am  not  mittaken^  the  whole  fquadron,  which  in  17  15,  carried  the  fre^ 
indei^and  hU  Uxtih  to  Scotland,  was  taken  by  yourcrviizerfi,  andtheoffic^Mra 
and  men  experienced  no  worfe  or  differei^t  treatment  than  their  fellow  pn^> 
fiKf»er$ef  war^  though  the  didance  is  immenie  between. the  critn$  of  i^^* 
tiAga^inil  (he  lawfiiJ  government  of  the  princes  of  the  floufe  q(  Bruni^ 
wToL,  and  the  attempt  to  didurb  the  ufurpatiQU  of  an  upftart  of  the  H^uscoC 
Buonaparte.  But  even  during  the  lafl  war,  how  many  of  our  ^Ipi  of  the  line^ . 
ftigs^evintbeulters,  did  yon  not  take,  which  had  landed  rebels  in  .keknd» 
eaiAuiea  in  Scolland^  ui\d  malefa^ors-  in  Wales  ?  aiid  yet  your  generofity . 
fhaBVffntgd  ^fOtt-froipiretaliating,  even  at  the  time  yo«(  Sir  Sidfiey  Smith^laad 
ikk  fane  iioforhiaale  Captain  Wright  were  cou^iied  inoipr  Aaie.  priioo  of 
the.T«iDpte  1  It  is  withgoveniments.  as  with  individuals*  they  ought  to  be 
jaft^idbre  ihey-9^  generous.     Had  you  in  I7i^7,  or  in  1.798,  not  endured^ 
ooripsiiftges  f«  patiently^  you  would  not  now  have  tO;tanaei>t»  ncfr  we  40 
bhdbibr  Sie  cmttfoelf  end  of  Captain  Wr^^ 

i-**  From  the  Ja8  ti«vs  ibat  this  officer  had  appeared  ^fc^re  the  criminal  Iri- 
hudd:  which:eQiideained*  Georges  .and  Morean,  hiA  fate; -was  d^^enjoiae^^^^ 
bj&tair'^ovi&nmefit.  .1  Hi^  dr<nneisotieiidedy  and  bis  piitriiHirm  diipleaftfU; 
aiRfex  neLle^aed'lo.f»>trers  the  confidence  of  his  ow^govemment^  ii  was 
jilf^ad'tfaatWimtniikt'lecrata;  it  waatheiei^^  <'fifpived>  v^^si^jf  herefufed\ 
tn j^acawxym  itfuRor he^faon Id  peri^a,vftlim»     Derrnar<il$«  Fouch^'s  private: 
kenta^,  wherivaUo  ikis  fecretary  ^f  the  fecrtH  and  W/f  pdli^ie,  thereiorat 
08feie(kfai«  le^aiKitber  private  interr«)!gatory.     Here  he  was  oflrere4  a  oon-^ 
iU«ayft&iioc«(iP0eey,;aiid  tli6  rank  of  aii  Adisiifaj  ^n.Mir  fervice»  if.he^. 
Wouki  divulge  what  he  inew  oAthepksi^^of  his  govf^r^menta:  of  Us  ^onn«a-^ 
tions  with  the  dirconfented  in  this  count ry^,  and  of*  its  means  of  keeping  up 
tt^rifcondence  With  them.    He  replied  as  mighthave  been  expected, 
v^  ItiStjjnatioa  to  fuch  offers,  and  to  fuch  propofrtfe,  but  a§  they  Were  frt** 
qttentiyrepe&tetl  iritU  new  alluretnenl%  h^. concluded  iMrith  cemaihmg  &l^»t^ 
.  •  .    /'  ««^vinjf 


giviffg  no  anfwers  at  all.^  Ho  was  then  lold,  ikat  the  tortupe  fiiouM  fobii 
're^orehim.his  voiced  and  romef^Iedt  gens-d'armes  feizedhtnij  and  laid  him. 
OD  the  rack,  where  he  ullered  no  complaint,  not  ev^aa  figb,  though  iiift^u- 
mciits  th^  molt  diabolical  were  employed*  and  pains  the  moft  acute  mad 
tave  lyep  endured..  When  thrf atened  that  he  fliould  expire  ^n  tormoiUs, 
ne  laid,  *  1  do  not  fear  to  die,  becaufe  my  country  will  avenge  my  rayrder, 
vhile  roy  God  receives  my  foul.'  During  the  two  hours  of  the  firft  day  that^ 
he  was  ftretclied  on  the  rack,  his  left  arm  and  right  leg  were  broken,  aftd 
his  nails  torn  from  the  toes  of  both  his  feet;  he  then  patfed  into  the  hands' 
elf  a  forgeon^  and  was  under  his  care  for  five  weeks,  Init,  before  he  wasper- 
feh\y  cured,  he  was  carried  to  another  private  interrogatory,  at  which,  be- 
fides  Defmarets,  Fouche  and  Heal  were  prefent. 

♦  **  The  Mihrfter  of  Police  now  inforjned  hiim,  that  from  the  nmtilated  Me 
of  his  body,  and' from  the  fu filer ings  he  had  gorfe  through,  he  mufthc  con- 
vinced, that  ft  was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  Government  ever  to  rev 
itore  hi-m  tp  his  native  country,  where  be  might  relate  occurrences  which- 
the /ro//rj(bf  tbe  French  required  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  he  .therefore  had 
Ac  chdite,  between  ferving  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  perifhiftg  wit^lin 
the  walls  of  the  prifon  where  he  was  confined.  He  replied,  that  he  was 
refigned  to  his  deiliny,  and  would  die  as  he  held  livedy  faithful  to  bis  King 
and  to  his  count ry- 

'  ^«  The  man  in  the  full  pofTeffion  of  his  mental  qaalities  and  corporeal 
iircngih,  is  in  moii  cafes  very  different  frort  thalt  unfortunate  bciiigi,  whqfe; 
mind  is  enervated  by  fufferings,  and  x^hofe  body  is  weakened  by  wants. 
Per  five  months  Captain  Wright  had  only  (een  gaolers,  fpies,  tyrants,*  exe- 
cutioners, fetters,  racks,  and  other  tortures,  and  for  five  weeks,  ht«  food 
had  been'breid,  andhisdcink  water.  The  man  who  thus  fifuated  and  tbas 
yerpleked,  preferv^s  his  native  dignity  and  innate  fentimeYits,  is  mwe 
worthy*  of  monuments,  (latues,  or  altars,  than  either  the  legiflatori  thovic*. 
ter,  or  the  faint?  .  ,  - 

'**This  interrogatory  Was  the  la  ft  undergone  by  Captain  Wright.  He' 
^hs  then  again  ftietched  on  the  rack  ;  and  what  is  called  by  our  regenera- 
tors the  INFERNAL  torments,  were  intlided  on  him.  After  being  pinched 
with  red  h6t  irons,  all  over  his  body,  brandy  nixed  with  gunpowder  was 
ilifuffed  in  the  numerous  wounds,  and  (et  fire  t^o  feveral  times,  witil  nearly 
burned  to  the  bones.  In  the  convulfions,  theconfequence  of  thefe  terrible 
Aifferfngis,-  be  is  (aid  to  have  bit  off  a  part  of  his  ^ongue ;  thoagh,  as  before, 
no  g.roans  were  heard.  Aslife^  ftill  remained,  he  was-agaiil  put  under  the 
care  'of  his*. former  furgeon  ;.  but  as  he  was  exceedingly  ex haufied,  a  fpyin 
the  drefs  of  a  Proteftant  clergyman,  prefented  himfelf,  as  if  to  read  prayers' 
with  ^rim.  Of  this  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  when  this  man.  btgati  to  pu6 
/bme  infidious  quefiions,  he  c^ft  on  him  a  l6ok  of  x^^ntempt,  and  never 
ijjoke  to  him  ihorev  Atlaft  feeing  no  means  to  obtain  any  informatidnffoni. 
Km,  a  Mamduk-e  laR  week  ftrangled  him  in  his  bed.  Thus  expired  a"he- 
lb,'  whofe  fate  has  excited  more  com  pa  (15  on,  and  whofe  character  has  re** 
ceWitd  more  ad/niration  here^  f!han  any  of  our  great  men  who  hare  failcn  , 
i!glitJ*ng  M  our  Emperj>r.  Captain  Wright  has  diffufed  new;  ray«  ot  re^ 
nowh  and  glory  on  the  Britifh  name  ftxym  his  tdrojj,  as  well  as  frc«a  hi* 
ddntfeon. 

. »  '*  You  have  certainly  a  right  to  call  me  to  an  aocotint  for  all  the  parties*' 
lars  I  h^e  related  of  this  fcandalous  and  abominable  trarifac^ion;  and 
tfcoujh  I  cannot  abfolutel^*  gaarantee  ihc  truth  of  the  nerranoHiJdm  per* 
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ftftljr  fatisfitfd  of  i<f  ixi^felf^  find  I  hope  to  explain  tnyfclf  to  your  fatUfa6tion. 
Your  anforrtufiate  cbunlrytnan  sW'as  atfended  by,,  and  under  the  care  of,  % 
iurgeon  of  the- name  of  Vaugeard,  who  gained  his  confidence  and  was  worthy 
4il'\if  though  eip ployed  in  that  tnCamous  gaol.  £iih«r  from  difgufl  of  Iife« 
or  from  attachment  to  Captain  Wright,  he  furvived  him  only  twelve  hoU'rs^ 
during  which  he  wrote  the  Ihock/ng  details  I  have  given  you,  and  i'ent  them 
lollireeof  the  ifiembers  ot  the  foreign  diplomatic  corp,  with  a  prayer  to, 
Jwve  them.  for<Varded  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  or  to  Mr.  Windham  ;  that  thofc 
hk  friends  might  be  informed,  that,  to  his  hi(i  moment.  Captain  Wi|^t  wtfi 
wgrthy  of  their  protefUon  and  kindness.  From  one  of  thofe  minilt^fs  I 
have  obtained  tlie  original,  in  Vaugeard'sown  hand  writing.  ,  '•" 

"  I  know  ih&t  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  promifed  the  relMfe  of  Capt. 
Wright  to  tire  Spunith  AmbalTador ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  already  fufiered»^ 
once jon  the  rack,  and  this  liberality  on  Cheir  part  wti's  meteiy  a  tricV' ib 
impof^  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Spaniard,  or  to  get  rid  of  hi^  importuni- 
ties: had  it  been  otlierwife.  Captain  Wright,  like  Sir  Gftorge  Rumbold, 
would  himfelf  have  b^n  tiic  ^r(t  to  announrce  in  your 'country,  the  ret^. 
"sety  of  his  liberty/* .  , 

Can  this  be  true  ?  And  are  General  Rochambeau^  Admiral  Vil]^'» 
nenvc,  and  fcores  cf  other  French  officers,  fufFered  to  cnj<^y  their 
liberty  ?  If  fo,  weniuft  fay,  that  wc  arc  nc'nYitx gemrous  T\or  juji. 
.  Theft;  letters  are  evidently  written  by  a  foreigner,  or  tranilated  from 
the  Frejich  ;.  for  they  abound-in  Gallicifms  ;  nor  arc  they  wholly-ex- 
empt from  other  errors.  In  p,  79,  Vol.  I.  we  read  of  **  ravaging  the 
li^cy  of  Bolndna,  and  of  Ravenna ;" — shis  farely  (hould  be  the  hgate- 
j5&/fofBdlognaj  and  the  ^ir^irr^/i/^  of  Ravenna. 

The  nobleman's  correfpondent  cannot  be  apcufed  of  a  want  of  diU«« 
gence  and  affiduity,  for  we  find  that  no  lefs  than  thirty-four  of  his  let- 
ters were  Written  in  tiie  fingte  month  of  Augtift. 
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J  ^yfiem  cf  Englljh  Grammar,  vfOK  a  Plan  entirely  nenus  inUndid  as  a  Means  tf 
Jacihtating  the  frogre/s  both  of  PuBlic   and  Private   Education.     By  JoKn 
.    Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Academy,  Dronfield,  near.  Chcfterfield. 
izmo.   PK295.    'Montgomery,  Hartfhcad,  and  Hurft,  London.  1  ^04.  * 

OF  the  xnukipiicacion  of  Grammars  there  feems  to  be  no  end,  though 
the.-laft  in  general  only  repeats  or  adds  to  the  errors,  of  its  prcdecef- 
fors.  But  from  a  work  profeffing  to  give  a  fyftem  of  Knglilh  Grgimmrr 
entirely  fuw,  we  did  expc^  fomething  new.  How  far  our  expeftations  wer« 
anfwered/will  appecr  in  thecourfe  of  our  obfervationsron  the  work. 

In  fpeaking  of  nouns,  the  author  adopts,  as  is  ufual,  from  the  Latin  er 
Greek  Grami^ar,  the  term  cafe.  It  might  be  ofeful  to  a  man  (if  fuch  a 
man  there  were)  who  was  only  converlknt  with  thefe  languages^  to  tell 
him  the  oblique  .cafes  in  Engliih  are  marked  only  by  prepofitions,  as  our 
nouns  have  no  declenRon  ;  but  why  an  Englishman  fhould  be  told  this,  is 
to  U3  iDComprehenfTble.  One  cafe  need  only  be  noticed,  viz,  the  genetive^ 
more  properly  termed  the.poffeflive,  is  the  only  cafe  we  have. 
^     NQ.  xcx*  yoL.xxxji*  O  la 
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belt  we; do  Qbt-  exsL&iy  fee. why  the.  abfence  of  tbe  vocdtive  inifce  fMoov^ufu- 
i>f  the-iu'-A  And  third .perfon  ijiouid  .be  xBarked...by.ibefLfttifi;iV!fif(ic^y)sf». 
except,  as  we  before  hinted^  that  the  boc/k  was  chi^fljis'jdo&gaed  J6ici<& 
HomanpupiK 

Indeed  the  notice  of  the  vocative  cafe  in  Latin  Grammar,  except  in  the 
fecond  declenfion,  has  always  feemed  to  us  a  fault,  as  the  vocative  of  the 
nouns  mafculine  of  that  declenfloa  .is  not  a  general  rVile>  but  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule,,    ^  .  ,  , 

In  the  verb  S^e  find  ihe  old  error  of  giving /^^Z? or  'u;/7/in^ifcriminiteI/i 
as  figni  of  tlie  future  tenfe  ;  but  every  one  who  fpeaksoA  writes  corre^lv 
irnff  know,  that  the  fimple  future  is  thus  marked  . — IJhcdl,  thou  'UiiU^hemll, 
Hviffiall,  yw^or^yt  'willy  they  lAjtlL     The  confufion  our  united  countrymen  (3$. 
thenorth  atidjthe  weil  frequently  make  ufe  of  them  has  been  (hewn  in  this 
ntample  :  I  *wiH  be  drowned ;  nobody  y^iiilf  come  to  my  afliilance.  . . 
L.  In  the  avxilia'r  verbs«  can,  Jhell,  and  tbill,   cmddy  jboMy  and  iceuUy^^Tt 
given  as  the  paft  tenfes,  whereas  they  are,  in  fadl^  the  pfcfcnt  fubjundkivc, 
pr,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  hypothetic  mood.     /  <would  do  it  if  Ic^x^L 
marks  prefent.time  ;  to  make  it  relate  to  fome  timfe  paft,  we  mutt  "(^yjl 
•would  ha've  done  it.     It  is  furprifing  that  this  circumftance  ih  the  acknowr 
ledged  fign  of  the  hypothetic  mood  Jhould  not  have  led  our  Gramnitiriaft  ^ 
to  notice  that  it   is  the  fame  in  the  \erbs,  and  that  the  paft  tenfe  df  the 
Judicative  is  the  prefent  of  ihe  hypothetic     For  example — "If  I  /Abijiii 
fo,  I  would  do  it  diredlly'/'  is  obvioufly  a  prefent  tenfe,  fbllowftd'ify  i 
p.aulo  poft  future.     If  we  put  a  paft  tenfe  hypothetically,  we'mtrff^  ftjfj 
**  \{  \  had  thought   fo  yeftcrday,  1  would   have  done  it.*^     The  only  V^tb 
that  diftinguiihes  here  is  the  verb  fubftantive  lo  bey  where  the  hypoVtetic 
prefent  has  iMe^'e  in  the  fmgulrir  as  well  as  the  plural.    '  "  *^'*'    '^ 

The-article'of  Profody  is  full  of  error.  Why  talk  about  longw^Orl 
ryllables  in  EngKfh  ^ferfe,  which  is  folely  regulated  by  accent,  totally^^W- 
dependent  of  quantity?  Why  puzzle  the  mere  Knglilh  ftudcnttfy'Glre^R 
names  of  feet  which  do  not  exift  in  our  profody,  and  which  he'  carlM 
*  poflibly  compute?  And  why  tell  the  fcholar  who  takes  up  tlie  bot)lc,'tftit 
he  makes  falfe  quantities  in  every  line  of  an  ancient  poet  that  he  reids'^ 
IT  a  fyllable  5s  pronounced  loirg,  it  will  be  long  fo  pronounced,  wHfethir 
in  Englifti,  Greek,  or  Latin.  If  all  fyllables  that  are  accented  arc  long* 
ancl  unaccented  {hort,  then,  in  the  firft  vcrfc  of  Virgil,  the  iirft  fyllablt  6f 
'P^tuljE  is  long,  andthe  laft  ftiojt.  .  •    r    :. 

'     We'wifh'to  fee  an  Englifti  Grammar  fimplified,  andXvritten  io  as  to  IJe 
perfeffly  intelligible  to  the  mere  Englifti  reader.     If  our  Grammar  4s  to 
'bfeMoaded  with  rules  that  are  applicable  only  to  the  ancient  langijig^i 
the  yoong  ladies  at  the  boarding  fchool  ftiould  begin,  like  -their  brdthm, 
'  ivith  Lilly^s' Accidencei  -    ' 

There  are"a!fo*fome  errors  in  what  the  author  calls  his  -Seaie  of  *Vcito 
Irregular;  (why  n*t  irregubr  verbs?)  but  in  which 'he  has  onlj^  foltewM 
nhe  errors  of  former  writers  of  eminence ;  for  inftance,  we  have  htsd^  kiadeh 
^ y2L\\\c\^\t  haded  ox  laden:  it  ftfikes  us  xki^x.  loaded  ox  Udtn  arc  part^d^Kes  W 
"diftinft  verbs.  We*  do  not  fay  that  a  waggon  is  Ittdm^  or  that  ar'^fM^ris 
' haded i  we  \k(tlade  in  the  preftnt,  laded  \n  the  preterite,  'and  Utdtn^Ati^ 
-participle,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  ftwp.  '  In  the  verb  to  /taw^j'there  fs^si  SiT- 
tTn61ion,  neither  made  by  our  author,  nor  Louth,  nor  jo^ftrfbiaT'tlrtmgKit 
'fcemis'  fuffidemly^ obvious,  -When  \p'haiig-  fecms'^ftinpiyno  ^fle/ptt^,'"^ 
"^ '  -    -^  -'  '  prcteriti 


siifibf ^'>heck,  ii  b«comef  a  regular  verb.    No  vniik  who  fpeak*  -cor-^f 
ri^ybwotfld-'fay  tre  had  ^z«^his  bat  on  a  peg,  or  tkit  a  hxalefador  wai^ 

*  * 
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Hett^r  i9  a  Marnier  of  the  Shciety  fit  the  Supprejpo.n  of  Flee:  in  tphkh  Hi 
Principles  and  Procetdings  are  ec^'cimiued  and  cgndemneit.    .?vq;  Pf ,  04^ 

Cavvthornc,  Catherine-Street;  and  Chappie,  PalJ  Ma]l,     1805. 

•  .    . 

HtoirJhib  Sides  /  or  a  Defence  of  the  S-^ity  for  the  Supfirejicn  ofFie;  in  r^fy 

to  a  Le'tUr  tp  a  Member  of  that  Sotiety  -y'ln  whirb  its  Prificiples  and  Fr9* 

ceedings  are  examined  and  condemned.     By  a  Member  of  the  S^crcty  ft* 

'•  the  Stappri^(li<mi  of  Vice.     8vo.  Pp.  64.  Riv!ngtor)s;  Hatchway;  and 

^'Aipeme.     1805. 

TPHE  Society  for  the  Suppreffion  of  Vice  was  inftituted  in  1802;  an4 
^  in  the  following  year  it  printed  a  la^gc  AddreCs  to  Ihe  Public,  fistting 
%tl^  thje  utility  and  neceflity  of  fucb  aa  inftitution,  and  Its  (flninjs  to  public 
Mpi{Vt»  On  this  add  re  fs  fome  obfervations  were.m??de,  ample.  c-\t;^Sf 
Wppa;\tgivea,  in  ourXIVth  Vol.  p.  281,  &q.  lliough  we  did  not  approvf^ 
if  jyrtjy  pbrafe  employed,  nor  indeed  of  every  ftatiment  expreffed,  ix^  • 
mix  f^biica^ioii,  we  yet  gave  the  Society  full  credit  for  th^  uprightnefs  of 
0gijr  intentions,  for  a  warm  defire  to  promote  the  mo0  important  interefb^ 
^-jij^ifeJlpw-fubjcfts.  Since  that  time  the  Society  has  greatly  increafei 
10  tne  number  of  its  members,  who  now  amount  to  more  than  twelvk 
^gVjIx^Pa  and  ^fPong  whom  are  many  of  the  moft  refpedable  names  ot 
iyfli^j(th.<^  kingdom  can  boaft.  The  objedof  thefe  a flbcia ted' individual? 
^4  (^on^ijered  as  fb  falutary,  and  its  accomplifhment  (as  far  as  its  accooj* 
pj^inpnt  was  pra(5Uci|ble)  fo  beneEcial,  that  we  did  not  fuppofe.that  they 
TOuld  meet  witJ^  oppofition  froni  any  fle?idy  friend  of  religion,  and  xnp- 
m^ty..  It  was,  therefore,  not  witiiout  fome  degree  of  furprize,  or  rath^ 
i|ivaa;^ith  no  fmall  degree  of  difguft,  that  \ve  perufed  the  firft  of  the  two 
pWD^hlets  now  before  us.  We  ihould  be  guilty  of  great  injuftice  to  the  au- 
ftor  if  we  did  npt  declare  that  his  work  difplays  ingenuity,  and  a  very  ooor 
nderable  acquaintance  with  the  principles  cxf  good  compoiition.  But  we  \ 
Gtuift  notjt  by  any  me^^Qs,  ai^'ord  our  fandion  to  the  fpirit' which  pervades 
at  It  is,  in  truth,  a  ievere  and  gratuitous  attack  on  a  fociety  wba>  if  w# 
^CCable  to  juJge,  in  [lead  of  meriting  obloquy  and  cenfure,  are  cotitledip 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  iheir  country.  The  iuthor  bimielf  fets  out 
with  pronottiacing  '*  the  Suppredion  of  Vice  to  be  an  Obje<5t  highly  lauda- 
JMe,  and  a  caufe  in  which  every  good  man  muft  be  defiroiis  to  embark.** 
^P.  3.}  .  He  allows,,  too,  "  that  vice  and  immorality  are,  and  always  have 
^b^n,  extremely  prevalent:  and  that  every  judi&ble  means  ijiould  hft 
\iiffdto  extirpate  .ai>/^  fubduc  them."  (?• '*•)  ^'-^>  notwithftanding  thcib 
j>i;cHni£ing  coaceiTions^  he  is  determined  to  reprobate  the  motives  and  ex* 
^fiipns  of  this  fociety.  He  fiift  denies  tiie  necej/ityoViti  for  he  aiferts:tb4t 
we  arc  not  worfe  than  our  anceftorsj  and.ihat  the  roci^ty*s  Addrefs  is 
^^  Ut^cmore  tJji^  a  dull  declamation  againfi  imaginary  evil^,  and  an  incef-. 
{j|jU  aflbjCDptioo  of  whiit  is  no  where  proved,  viz.  that  we  live  in  the  mofl 

02  viciouij  ~ 
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>rici<iu!i,  depraved,  atid  irfcligious  titftcs  the  couniiy  ever  "kirel^.**    f^' ?? 
Such  charges  the  author  calls  "  inufliroora  charge*  j^and  ftc  alTeges'tliar 


vieWs  and  t^rinci pies  unworthy  of  fCipport.**  (P.  6.) 
'  The  Society  bad  prefixed  as  a  Vnot'tb  to  their  ad6re{s-4he  words  of  Mr. 
Btirke;  "  when  bad  men  combine  the  good  mnft  .(TQcIate*;**  and  we  have 
feep  himfblif  d^laring  that  '*  l^e  Suppreifion  of  Vice  is. a  caufe  in  wlwch 
tv try  ^aod  man  mbfl:  be  defifoug  to  embark."  Yet  hin  eagernefs  to  britijj 
the  Society  into  contempt  has  led  him  into  theftrange  inconliftency  of  itja- 
puting  iahi  rtiembers,  in  adopting  this  motto,  the  intention  of  pronoun^ 
cing  a  panegyric  oh  themfelves.  The  pcrverfenefs  of  his  reafoningoi 
this  fubjed  is  fo  odd,"  that  we  muft  lay  the  paifagc  ilfclf  before  our 
tcaderg.  »  -  - 

*'  Nor  do  I  like  any  men  calling  .themfelves  '  the  good  ;*  and,  indeedi 
finccfuch  is  their  opinion  of  themfelves,  Iwonder  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
'Society  lbt»t  there  nvus  [is]  a  text  in  Scripture  whjch  might  alfo,.  with  pe- 
culiar confiftency,  have  been  tacked  to  their  difcourfc,  (or  Addfcfs,,  V 
they  will  have  it  f6,)  and  it  is  this:  '  Lord,  we  th^nk  thee  that  we  are  not 
like  other  tiien.*  'I  his  would  have  been  more  appropriate  and  lefs  cxcep* 
tionaW^j,  than  the  other:  for  ihouvh  it  is  true  that  good  men  JbouU  eJfQciilt 
a^a.nji  bizd^  yet  itfometimes  happens  that  the  good  arc  equally  c^ll.^d  upoji 
to  alfociate  againft  each  other;  that  is,  there  is  an  excefs  oP ^bbdnew, 
"whofe  zeal  sifllimcs  a  right  to  perfecutc  and  annoy  thofe  who  indy  jofXmyt 
attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfedion.  This  is  a  degree  of ^goooptfs 
agatnft  which  the  good  themfelves  ought  tp  combine  an4  a^cifJ^Ct^* 

Thi«  curious  paffage  might  ferve  as  a  text  for  a  longdirtortatlon  i"bu^!?jc 

have  room  to  make  only  one  fliort  obfervation.     The  author,  we  (f^Uf? 

it  down  as  trtit,  tbnt  good  men  Jbeuld  ajjociate  againft  bad.     But  by,wlt 

bieans  can  they  be  made  to  aiTociate  ?     liy  making  their  fentipaents  publij^i 

we  fuppofe ;  and  fo  calling  on  all  who  approve  thefc^  fentiment?,  foi[  aid 

and  fupport.     But  this  is  the  very  conduA  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  SocjflJjT 

'for  the  Supprellion  of  Vice,  our  auih  r  has  ftigmatized.  '  l^^  therefore*  b* 

avgunient  be  of  any  force,  (as,  in  truth,  it  is  pot,)  it  will  be  impofRlfifc, 

-hereafter,  for  the  good  to  aflbciate  without  rendering  themfelves ^unwortJjjr 

o' fupport.     For,  according  to  him,  the  very  attempt  to  aflbciatc  cxpofo 

them  ID  theftrfpicion  of  pHisrifaical  pride,  of  jAiritanlcal  prccifencfs,  and 

'Viven  of  a  difpoiition  td  perfccnrc  and  annoy.  '  Such  rcafoning  (if  thai;  cp^y 

bedenominated/reafoning'of  which  the  palpal^Ie'abfurdity  confute^  itfelt) 

is  utterly  unworthy  of  this  writcrY  good  fetifc.     Vet  it  muft  jbc  cQUfeiflid 

that  the  pfiBclpar weapons  With  which  he  aiHiils  his^anfagonilU  cppiiiiiB 

vagae  iuiiniaations  of  this  kind:     He  calls  in  qucllion'vlSe  purity^bTuic 

•motives  ^t'lviclig^vertfe  to  thisnn/nerdas  alTociation,  hv\A  the  dt[i)^(^reft?dDfi6 

'  of  the  views  by  *which  its  proceedings  arc  dire6ted.     He  ^iftcs  i.t?1e»4W( 

members  to  b^  cbnfidered  as  a^nated  by  officious  zeaV' wUh out  diiprcti^^ii 

-as  exhibiting  unequivocal  marks  of  difffulting  fpiritual  pridp^cj  ,ipt^ 

ranee;  in  ftiOrt,  as  a  combination  or  junto  of  piiritaps  and  .njctfeoSjw^ 

»-whofc  proceedmgs  are  diftated  rather  by  an  oftentaiious  dciSre  if  acqiu*'^S? 

reputation  fftr  foperior  fanaity.  In  proof  of  what  wq  havfe  her^  ^^t^f^ 


^^ 


,    MifcfJlaniis.  ^     ,  ^        19  j[ 

ftafl^refeijt^ow  readers,  with  ^n^^^trajEt.or  .t\8^o,.  ^hlqb.  miJI  likp\*irp 

\iph  ^ytfy  5064'  fpccimcns.  of  this  authoi  ^s  general  mode  of  v^rit;jng.,.     ^ 

,  Were  we,    indeed,  to  judge  of  your  Society  by.iu  awn,,  opinion  of 

igftt^  rtc  golden  ^ge  would  quickly  realize  itfel f  to  oar  fluttered  .ia)a£iu(\* 

|ioh§.     We  fhould  look  forward  with  earncft  folicituiicto  ap;  i^gQ  q{  uu"* 

imagined  perfe:! ion,  an4  (hould  find  that  the  qaleni^r^haj  upt  yet  ac- 

(ivijfcd  its  tythe  of  faints  and  martyrs :  while  we  (hpuld  l?e .  left  in  fiifpenre 

^^Vettier  to  judge  of  the  age  by  the  wickedne  is  attributed  lotluj  one  p^rt, 

i^jjlvtbe  unlsxampled  virtue  and  goodneis  of  the  other. — I^t  ijt  be  renica"- 

Ukiy  too,  that  reformer^  of  every  defcription  fpcak  bjgtly  ot  tbemfelvef.. 

Sclf^applaunp  is  a  necclTary  ingredient  in  the  claims  of  thoie  who  have 

cirned  no  other  proife.     Willi  this  view  focie tics  that  have  bad  fcr  tbeir 

objeft  the  fubverfion  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  8$  rocn  an4  fs  Chr}ftian%,. 

iive  bten  ever  liberal  in  their  prafe(8  .ns^  an4bave  tojd  their  t^le  of  virtue 

Toa  better  manner,  and  perhaps  with  more  fuccefs,  than  your  fucietj:  ha« 

done.    Nor  need  I  remind  you,  in  illuilration  ojf  this,  that  ^he  reformers 

^lo;  brought   their'  monarch  to  the  fcaffold,  and  afta*waj:d;5  jufurp^d  ilia 

ri[rone,  were  not  wanting  in  that  very  fervency  of  zeal,  ©or  ij>  tUe,fai}>e 

dpifghtocCi  of  profeflion,  which  diftingvifli  nioderA  reformers*    Par. am  I 

irdttx  frnpating  dnv.lar,  or  indeed  any  improper^  views  to  your  Society, 

{^^hlcli  IJbclieve  to  becompofeiof  a  fet  of  raiftakeq  zealots,),  yet  their  ^al 

iraJTact-a-labtbern,  which  may  unconfcloufly  lead  them  anywhere,  and 

^nliy  it  laft  lei^d  them  to  pull  down  kings  and  bifliops*.  whai  tlicy  A)all  re- 

^or^ih  comjaeft,  cloihed  with   the  fpoiU  of  brothels,, gin-lbops,  bops, 

rmlk 'Ifttle  goeS;,   and    tee-to-tiims.     Succcfsful  reforpacrs  ar«  gcqerally 

Wracft'cbar^iftcrsj  and,  like  a  great  arniy  at  the  end  of  a  war  cannot  ht 

ifflftj^atfifed   or  Wept  on  foot  without  eqiial  danger  to  the  fiate»     And  how- 

rfif^icifel/'dittefent  the  views  doubtlefs  are  of  your  Society  and  ihofc  I 


'''^'fti^  author  afterwards  adverts  to  the  Society's  detcrnbination  toxonfioc 

'itf^t  hiember^.to  perfons  who  profefs  thenjfclvcs  of  the  Church  of  England 

its, 1^  law  cft^Wiihed.     We  always  thought  this  a  wife  dptermlnatioo  ^  znd 

AJ^  regret  extreme j]^  that  the  Britifli  an4  foreign  Bible  Society  have  departed 

|IK \vf dehr ?ron1  fo.priidebt  a'prihcijile..    The  writer  of  the  Reply  has  very 

" jtifiy.  objel'ved,  that  ibis  part  of  the  plan  **  precludes  the  poiTibility  of  fuch 

T^iftiwiions^dj^e*^^^  into  religious  difputatipn,^*     (Rep,  p,  |8  )     We  . 

'B^Ve' hiany  other  reafons,  indeed^,    for  approving  of  fuch  a  limitation; 

■njWgh  thfsrfingfe'  orie/is  fulB Jeut  io  iuftify  it.     It  dra^^s  from  the  Letter-  . 

^i?fer,  'hoWvei-;^  thfe  hroipgell  expre^jions  of  difapprobatiouj  and  thefoj-  > 
|%)^n^is4he  licht  in  which  he  reprel*ents  it  ;,...! 

?iU«^  Yba;  my  dear  Sir,  who  knaw  ray  warm  and  undeviating  att^chmept  . 
•tejWai'cbtirch,  yt\}  not  fufpec^  me  of  diicounlenancing  it  when  1  fay.  that 
^flMi'e'hfever  was  a  caufe -which  lefs  called  for  an  avowaTof  rjeligious  diftiuc-  * 
!^?-rT^^'^^PE^^^""  of  Vice  is  a  labour  in  which  the  i^tbeift,  (if  tfaeje  ^c  . 
"wh^  toa\i,|tlieDcift,and  th^t^hriftian  might  with  fafet^ioin  tqgetber.-^ ': 
^SVPhire ib'^  ch/vcnjootdifflayi  tijdfj,  0/id  Jbews  the  ImiUd'kmd  (^ viu ^to 
[^Mf^^OUf''^pcuty^ 5  v'.eiys  hte  dire^ed.    For  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagioes  ., 
*if  werrtmtquiroijal  vFc^  is  [be]  the  obje6k  of  iCsfupprefTion,  what  ihcum- 
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Vance  a  Roman  C^tbolic,  aft-cibyterian,  of  an  Anabaptlft  could  be-to  fttch 
ati  objeft.     One  would  fuppofc,  indeed,  after  this  avowal,  that  the  Sup- 

rreffioB  of  VJceh^d  got  into  tljc  hafds  of  regular  Church  of  England  men  j 
fnean  freqaenteri  of  their  pdrip  chr.clei.  I  wilh  that  may  be  th''.  cafe;: 
bnt  I  ftifpcd  It  h  not  I  rather  look  upon  yiour  Society  as  a  tool  of  Me- 
tbodifm  }  and  fh^refore  an  inftfiutnetit  in  the  hands  of  a  fyllera  of  the  moft 
dftngertMis  dfelilfinn  that^v^r  befet  the  Church  of  England;  and  I  believe 
it  would  not  be  dil^cult  to  prove/ if  the  tf  rm  diflenter  is  allowed  to  embrace, 
ita  plain  and  obvions  meaning,  that  your  Society  is  not  without  a  very  pleu- 
iifol  (hareof  fuch  as  I  have  alluded  to.  If  this  be  true,  (and  in  proof  of  it  I 
appeal  to  the  avowal  ^Whlch]  I  have  juft  noticed,  as  well  as  to  the  pro^ 
Ccedinv;s  of  the  Society,)  it  ferioufiy  behoves  the  real  members  of  thj 
Churrh  t>f  England,  &nd,  above  all,  fuch' of  it5  clergy  as  have  joined  th^ 
rank*  of  yourairociat'cn,  toconfidcr  \velllhe  fort  of  fuicide  [which]  thfcy 
ate  thu?  comhitfting,.  Let  them  confider  that  there  never  was  fuch  a  dif- 
fenf  frotii  the  Church,"  fince  its  eftabliihment,  as  is  now  propagating  itfelf, 
by  the  moft '  fpecrous  and  infidious  means,  over  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. Jn  fa6t,  you  can  haitily  enter  the  moft  obfcure  village,  but  you 
Will  'find  eiflier  itfj^otiventiclesior  its  profelytes.  You  will  find  tpo„  that 
the  watchwords  of  this  extehfive  confederacy  are,  alternately  their  own 
fi^perior  fan^ity,  arid  the  inadequacy  of  our  clergy,  and  of  pUr  f onn,s  of 
wurilnp  .  And  it  is  pretty  well  afcertained  that  they  arc  draining  every  nerve 
to  difperfc  clergymen  of  i  heir  own  perfuafion  over  the  kingiom,  wbenevet 
they  i  a vc  an  opportunity."     (Pp.18 — 20.)  ,, 

We  are  ais  thoroughly  f^nfible  as  this  writer  can  be  of  the  danger  which 
threatc'ns  our  venerable  Church  from  the  refllefs  enbroaching  fpirit  9f"  nie» 
tbodifm  ;  bnt  when  we  look  at  the  lift  of  this  Society,  we  fee  in  it  matry^ 
very  many,  names  which  we  never  Cufpeded  of  lending  their  influenceto 
Ihe  propgation  of  method ifm  ;  and  unqueftionably  the  qfienfihie oh)e^s'oi 
the  Society  have  no  connexion  with  fo  iniidious  a  delign.  We  have  watch* 
cd,  'andwiH  continue  to  watch,  with  moft  jealous  attention,  the  progrefs  «if 
methodifti:al  dtlufion^  againft  which  we  fliall  not  fail  to  raife  our  warn- 
itig  voice  in- whatever  quarter  it  may  appear.  But  we  are  not  u'njuft  enotjgh 
to  impute  it  where  it  is  not  difcernabie  j  and  although  'we  have  no  dotibt 
that  in  this  numerous  aftbciation,  individuals  of  methodiftic^l  principle^ 
xrfay  be  found,  we  yet  fee  no  reafon  to  charge,  with  this  Writer,  the  Soci- 
^^»  ^s/uc^,  with  being  '*  the  tool  of  methodifm.*' 

In  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  t'mes,  tlic  Society  had  laid  great. 
fittCis  On  the  prevalence  and  pernicious  influence  of  what  has  been  d,enomi» 
vated  the  New  Philofophy.  On  this  fubjeft,  however,  their  implacable 
cdnfor'is  difpofed  to  laugh  at  i heir  gloomy  appreheniions.  IJe  calls  tha 
term  ''  a  bug' bear  ;"  iince  *'  he  hopes  or  believes  that  this  charge  comes 
to'-i  late."  In  fuppoft  of  his  belief  he  appeals  to  the  late  and  prefent  dif- 
thlgUiihfed  loyalty  bf  the  country. .  '•  Do  we  not,*'  he  afks,  "  at  this  mo- 
jnant  prefent  the  moft  gratifying  fpe6tacle  that  the  political  or  even  tfcra 
Chfifffah  world  clan,  in  the  j  refent  ftate  of  things,  behold  ?  Do  we  no( 
plsfent  a  bold  ati3  daqntlefs  front  to  the  aflailant,  which  baffles  his  refolvc^, 
defies  his  power,  and  that  of  a  whole  world  in  arms?  .^  There  muft  W 
y'Mvit,  coaraglp,  ^nd  religion  in  a  people  who  can  do  tlws  5  a^d  all  the  la- 
metitlng  cant  of  all  the  gloomy  fanatics  in  the  univerfe  will  never 
I>effbade  mt  dthe^^ifc."  (P.  }5.)  '  That  there  is  troth  in  tHcic'ofcfem; 
tiona  cfranot  be  dcnjecl,    Yet  wp  arc,  we  mail  confcfs/vcry  f^  froifftlfeb 
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ing  ibat  U>Wirid  be  wife  for  the  ,ii3Uot\,  to  ,fle^ .  W  fe<j^rUy/ ^  if  the  ^ 
.  jjriodple&^.Qf  faJft  philofppliy,werp  cpmp]etel)rextingui«ie4:;  The  aJtuettQ^i^ 
.qf  the^e  vile,  ^ud  deftrnftivc. principles ^fq  indefatiga.bjlg  in  i^akuig  p^rpjipj 
lytesii-  and^  wheuever  their  attetnpts  ia  oaeiorra^re  $afp,qd,.  th^jf  tare  jfurf 
!(?  attack  iq  another  lefs  fufpicloiU.  ,  "  We  arc  not  i;jgn9r4qt  of  t]beir  ,d?yi/ 
ces."/  It  ii  iright  therefore  that  w  ihonld  he  op  oi^riJuaEiij  ^ndyfej^ 
1iui(JIy  fuppofe  that  our  ingenious  authorwoui^.  ende^ivpwr  to  ,r}dicule  u« 
iiit  of  pur  vigilance.    '  '.     .         \  .    ^[^    ^"^   ..  .    , ;  ,.      -    .,,    '^ 

This  yrriler  has  met  with  no  mean  antagonlft  in  th,e.,a,v,thor,  ^,ho  d^fctvU  • 
(be  .qondu&  of  the  Society.  The  form.<?r  ^ccu.fes  tb^'  Soqi?ty  of.  baylbg 
cre£te.d  itfelf  into  a  new  tribunal  ;  of  iakiog  tlie  Ifiw iutp-iiits  j>^n  hwd^,^ 
^nd  of  ufurping  the  fundions  of  the  magiilrac/  andckrfiy.'  The  latter  rc^ 
plies  that  this  accu fee  of  the  Society  cannot  but  Uuow  that  they  ,a«5t  in  fu- 
Dordination  to  tbe  magiftraoy,  and  agreeably  to  the  exprefs  iry  unctions  of  hff 
.M?ijefty*3  proclamation  for  the  Suppreflion  of  Vice  aadJwmorality  i  tha^ 
their  conda(5l  is  approved  by  the  magiftracy  qf  die  .metropolis,;  and  tha^t 
thjB  Chief  Juftice  of  England  has  declared  their  a:),ds  to  hejega)-and  their 
condufl:  praife  worthy.  The  Society,  it  appears,  ha^  profecuted  to  c;oi.i* 
yi6lion  622  fliopkeepers  and. publicans  for  breaches  ancj  abiif^  pfthe  Satj^' 
h^t}}*  But  the  X-fitter  Writer  contends  that  thcfe  *'.  n\ight  all  have  been 
jiiniflied  by  the  proper  vigilance  of  the  qtiere.  beadleiof  th^ir.refpeiSlivf 
pariflies.;  (P.  32  J  He  adds,  **  if  the  be^adlcs  ne^le-^!t'bcir  dury,  let  t^era 
hepuniil^edl  there  are  proper  tribunals  for  their  correction/'  (P.  3^.)  '^P 
thfs  the  reply  which  is  made  by  his  opponent  is,  in  our  oppinioa^  perfectly 
faiJ^aclQry^  .Admitting  vj^hat  the  Letter  Writer  fays  to.be  true,  . 
^.y  How,**  Ke.  afks,,  "  is  your  conclufion  warranted,  tba-t^  Hip-  Society  is 
ubk6  ancj  unnecefTary  I  The  fact  of  above  606  CQaviHiiio^s  fliews  ^hat 
i^on^  they  mgbt  bavs  been,  yet  that  thefe  oiFences  have  tiot/l^ecny  fuppr^if^^ 
"jt^d+A  [aixiir  cqnftru^led  ientence]  "  Now,,  though  there  Ihoiiidbp  prQ- 
^^, tribunals  for  punifliing  the  nede5t  of  the  beadles,  wfUyou  inforcn  me 
fiy  wl^oru  tbe^beadlesv  ate  to  be  .brought  before  fuch  tribunals?  Now, 
taough, there  ihonld  be  laws  to  punifh, offences,  add  n?^agiftrat^s  Xfy  enforce 
(j^ra^  .will  you  further, inform  me: by  whom  keepers  of  bcplhd^^.v^tiders  of 
Q&fcenc  books  ^pd  prints,  and  other  offenders,. are  tQ  be  brought,  be^ofp 
fuch  magiftrates  r  ,  We  fee  by  the  evidence  of.  67^  convipljipps;  that  oTenj. 
3ers  are  not  brought  to.pupiflxmeitf,  without  an  effort  is  ix^aderbytonie  iod^*: 
vlSual,  or  a  Society  in  the  firlHnftanve.  ^Thofe  crimen  wbiph,  w^)ij^  ttyiy  - 
b/c^iQ  upoix  the  pubjie  welfare,,  arq  alfo  dire;lly  inj[ui:ious,toindfvidvipls, 
as  murder,  robbery,  forgery,  arid  others  of  a  like  nature,  ii re  fsldom  al^ 
IjO^ed t;© pafs.unnoticcd j  and  it.maybefafely left tothqfe  ipdiyidu^js^whofe 

S^X^n^  or  property  4jas  been  invadedi,to  bring,  the  offepder  fv>.pnAi^3fM?3^p|;, 
^  ut  Aofe  offences  which*  though  highly  injurious ,  to  the  piib/^ic  weal^  ^ 
no^  directly  break  in  upon  the  comfottor  fefjuritypf  aiiy^ipdi^idual^  as  ofj* 
i^npes  agam ft  religion,  morality,  and  public  dpciewyf ;  c^x^ife  too  min jute.  ^H 
j^Qterefl  in  individuals  to  render  their  f^ppreflipn  a  matter.oC  prijifate^ffojit^)!; 
cpi^Qern.  On  this  important  diflincti9n,  fo  ably  urgpd.i^  the  .report, , of  |$g 
(i^mmittee  of  .the  Proclamation  Society  in  1799.  ■  ^  •  g^^Vte^ning  paw^-iy 
pf  everjr  country  has,  ever  .proceeded  in  its  criminal  legipation  ;  apdonthi^" 
diftiiiction  the  Society  for  the  Sit^ppreliion  of  Vice  was  jfoundQ4  ^nd  ^ct&;- 
fortboijghthe^awaare.  good,  and, the  magiftrates  ^re  yigilaniy  .yet  tbo-laft 
c^nAot^actjin.  the.^xecutio^x  of  tbeArft,.  ublefs  offender's"  a^e  ^ntJ^rputfi 
aiid^|%Qes.?re<JeteQted^»  (I)en,Pp...25^7.X  .:'::... ,  ".,  li-.'X'.s^ 
Y,  ^  ^  The 
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'  ITje  Letter  Writer  accufcs  the  Society  of  actiog  pj^ri^UvjQ^jl  (^pf^Siy^ly. 
by'^CtWrfniftj;  ilieirfrofecUtions  to  t&ofe  railsi.of  U>c jcomiijiijijy^hick  ihify 
•lte'4fii6ftHkely  to  bvenrdVo^,  or.tjbrrify.  As  a  proof  of  this  €^rge,.hei<3^(55rvici' 
that '  the  perfops  cobiictc<i  by  the  Society' *'s  means  wpre  ipli^tariis  of  S*. 
G\ti*^f   WotJinoatfer-flreet,    CUrc-market,   Whitethai^lA-gljor^ciiicii.,  8?c. 
The  atllMdr  -(>{  th€  DtftUce  replies  that,  before  fucji  an  .^cc^^falk^D- \^as 
t^t^bf/liis  afitagtonift  odght  to' have  been,  prepared  to  proye  iB^I  foaic 
QpaWnt  tnefcliant^  or  tra'defineh  hadopenjy  carried  qn  their  bufiiieft: on  the 
Sabl»alh,  a^  tlrat  the  Society  k rib wmgljr  connived  at  the;  profan^ti<pl);  ao^ 
he  chalktig^t  the  proof  of  a  fincle  loftaace  of  fuch  conniyancc^    He  a&is 
hefides)  why  the  ^§uppreffion  of  Vice  ihould  b^^  dcen^cd  pppjelliye  j  .und 
if  a  poof  ttifin  will  iTuffer  by  becoming  religious  ?'  He  adds,  with  fiiigalM: 
Mictif  a!\d  fx>rce  ;  ^'  No,  Sir  :  let  us  not  deceive  our felves,     Ranting  isai 
ttmchthchabitorthe  world's  world,  asoF  thofc  whofe  profeflions  o£  fane* 
tity  at^d  religion  greatly  exceed  their  practices,  and  I  know  not  of  any  faat 
lihcre  wretched  or  defpicable  than  that  which  would  frighten  men  froni^eiar 
dotjf/br  which-woiild  encourage  crimes  andirreligiou,  under  the  Mfe  pre* 
fertceof  frciSring  the  rights  of  Engli(hmen,  and  guarding  agakifl:  beconJk? 
i«g  tod  obfervant  of  the  religious  and  moral  law."     (Pp.  36—3?.) 

•  it  is  farther  alleged,  (and  we  think  fatisfactorily,)  in  defence  of.  ^e&i^ 
clcty,  ibar  the  <5fFences  to  which  their  attention  is  directed  a.rc  oecelBrify 
luch  as  are  eomniitted  publicly,  and  can  eafily  be  detected.  It  i^  .pot,  and 
cCMild  not  bej  ^  jiiart  of  their  plan  to  invade  tlie  privacies  of  dpmeftie  Itfie, 
6rto  fcanifh  from  fia  mi  lies  all  coqfidenqe  anil  con[ifurt  by  converting  4  feeir 
fervants  into  an  strmy  of  fpie.-.*  Undoubtedly  had  the  Society  been  jn<ff|<H^et 
enough  to  employ  fffcb  araeafurfe,  they  would  have  merited  execrati^O';  and 
ttie  I^ttir  Writer  ^-ould  have  been  among  the  firft  to  bold  them  uptoUfeB 
indignation  of  the  public.  With  refpedt  to  the  fejedian  of  tb©  difeiid^  ia 
whiSh  their  atftivity  has  been  chiefly  exerted,  th<nr  ccnduci  appearsi^to  re^ 
quin^  no  apology.  They^wcre  under  the  neceffity  of  begiiin^nglpmi^wberci 
The  oiily  propisr  tjueAion,  therefore,  is,  have  they  feledcdtbofw  diftfi^ 
in  which  the  profanatibn  of  Sunday  was  moft  prevalent  and  barefaced  i 
And  this  is  a  qiiedion  which  every  one  but  moderately  acquainted  with  the 

SetropoHs  ctjti  have  no  hetitation  to  anfwer  in  the  affir|iiative.     I'he  follow* 
g  informatioD  with  regard  to  the  eiFect  of  prohibiting  the  public  faie  of 
1batcb€^r's  messt  on  Sunday,  is  important  not  only  in  amoral  and  religious, 
"but  in  a  prudential  and  csiconomical  view.     It  cright  indeed,  have  been 
predictisd  aft.on  5  and  we  are  happy  to  find'it  amply  confirmed /by  eJ^ped" 
>.hfie,        .'-.■.■•• 

V '/  The  SbcF^,'*  fays  their  able  and  zealous  defender,  '*  have  the  fati** 
ftlftifffi  to'  find,  oil  experience,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  this  practice  inClsi^^ 
markel'was  followed  by  a  very  inleicftingand  beneticiaj  confeqii^ceto.th^ 

Cor,  who,  bti!fbrc,  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  maaton  Sun4ay  mwuingj 
t'Whofto^^rn  order  to  purchafe  their  necelTary  fupply  on  the  Satupddy>ar$ 
forced  from  their  ftats  in  public  hou  es :  by  which  niearis  a  portion  ot.  that 
tndney  Is  favcd  arid  j^foperly  applied  which  would  probably  oiherwife  h&H 
beea  mif-fpem  in  drinking,  and  ihe  butchers  in  the  market  h.jyc  obPspv®^ 
that  their  caftbm  from  the  poor  has  very  materially  increafcd  f;ace  feijLijig 
k>n  tb^  Sabbatb  has  been  flopped.^*    (Def  Pp.  32— 33  )  •    .  *  .  - 

•  One  fp^es  cfvice  aga}nft  which  the  exertions  of  the  Society^ re  directed 
is  the  tending  of  bbfccrte  bookstand  prints.  ltisacknowiedge^evep>3&fcbf 

Letter  Writet  himfcK  that  for  the  cffe^ual  fupprciiion  of  thif  3Qaifijbi««r<^»* 

•.-""••"      '   ■        "  traffic- 


Ufcmnhi:--  .    .  jpi 

tf^C'^hiriSo^iefj^^'  would  tnerit  the  unbounded  thanks  of  cve^jr  nomiv^ 

(P.4y.) '  But  oil  t!iW  fubjcd  he  treats  them,  as  appears  to -usi,  With  fei^i^ 
feriftjtfttee.    ^«Tbur  Society,  it  is  true/'^^  fie/aySi  "  P'^vej^ .tUl  w^i  t^Sey 
have'difco^eredth^t'fix  or  eight  hundred  per  oos  are  ciij«gjcd,inconq^r|i<|, , 
thidn^^rions  traffic;  yet,  after  two  years  of  B:edl.QU9.'ei^eritiipu,n4hejr<h4.ti9 
aeeordiftg  td  thfeir  own  acdounti  broughjt  tojufticc  oiJjf^leye^fcrftMMcnJ 
todcfcrfptidn.     (P.  49.)     And  when  yoii  havp  .cortpar^/v.  4io  M4Af 
^Ihiintlinbi^r  With  tbofe  convi£ted  of  alleged"  brcflqlica^of  tbff  Subb^lli;: 
jtti  will  judge  whi^ther  fdbilintial  views  or  paritaftical  pbf^rvaocesi- ap^* 
the  mod  frtvovrkc  obje<;^s  of  your  Society's  regard."     ^*.^li),  ..Bat.hei^' 
iisaotagonift  is  completely  vidtorous.  ^  The  i^etier  W^riferhi^.naUV^pre^ 
felted  the  fad,  for  the  Society  do  not  fay  that  lix  pc  eight  hupflredpierfoWt 
ire  engaged  in  diffuting  blafphemous  and  obfcene  hooka .  and  pcintv  >  X'hejr 
ftal?  that  Ihey  h  ve  been  informed  that  there  ^re  about  6q6  jjinerantprint^ 
Miers,c^  whom  though  fome  may  obtain  a  decent  li\elihood\)y  fair.  ^tfikiMon^tk 
trade,  vet  many  hjid  been  difcovered  atStirely  employed  ift^;*cmi>g'th^K* 
eentious  paffions  of  youth.     To  counttrad  this  mifchiefr.  the^k^ctely  ap^ 
pear  to  us  to  have  adopted  the  moil  unexceptionable  meafv^e.     They  have 
admon  ilied  fuch  as  weie  known  to  deal  in  thefe  aboinln^ihiear-tidea.-    They 
'have  addreifed  cautionary  letters  to  almoil  all  the  fcho.gl>^  ior  either  fmi;. 
ifl  or  near  the  metropolis  J  while  they  have  feiei5ted  for  proiJi^aUoB  ^boftt 
paWLcMtionsonly  which  were  fraught  with  thegroffe^lf  indecency,  .and  cte- 
pulated  with  the  greateft  Induflry.     The  following  refle^i*!***^  4ireifo  juft 
a»d f  lififa^ory  th.t  we  gladly  infert  theiyiin  the  auth  r'jiowQ  woi4$«    -    .• 
: '  *<  Yet  of  a  crime  fo  fecretly  committed  thfy  have  profecuted  (even  ffin- 
wr^[mcamn2|  vtftances  ox , cafes  we  prefume,]  to  cph virion.     Buty«U  are 
dill'ati&fied  at  the  imallnefs  of  this  number^  and  confider  tliat  the  @2«(  pro** 
fanatiomof  the  Sabbath  they  have  prosecuted  is  [are]  a  proof  ihat. the  l4lf 
ler  o^exice  exciies  greater  vigilance  thai)  ihtfrji  [fgrji)er.i.    Sur«ly;  how-. 
ever;  }0U  ihould  allow  for  the  different  natu  e  of  tliefb  offe*)cesj|  ^nd  tht 
dSifeivnce   in  the  number  of  the  pcrfons  by  v^hom.they  are  comnaiUed^ 
1^1  ore  you  dfaw  this  conclulion.     Th^  number  pr.  pubiic^as  >  aod  Ttnf H 
ftiop-keepcrs  in  the  metropolis  alone  is,  prv^babty,.  wo^/f  ©wjw^fWf  [greater J 
than  all  the  itinerant  print- fellers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  wlujea^bre^ob  of  thi 
Sabbath  is  a  public  and  notorious  uffenc^^  tl)e  iiile.of  o\>fceaj9  bQoks.^od 
prints  is  etfe6ted  with  tlie  greatell  art,  circumfpeAioo  and  Secrecy/'' .-  iff- 
.'-  ^^  If,  however,  this  dreadfully  p  r'nicioiis  tratiiq  has  been  ch^^l^i^jliid^int 
peded,  if  but  one  ichool  has  been  preferved  from  contagion  by  the  e^forit 
of  this  Society  j  I  challenge  for  it  the  thank$  and  gratitude  of  ij»eucn|nniu- 
uity.:    But  if  parents,  gunrdians,  and  keepers  pf  fchooklii^ve4>eetv,<bi?Q^l| 
"^8  cspolition  of  thiii  nefarious  traffic,  put  on.  their  guaid,  anih«d -their,  vi? 
gilance  excited,  effcdls  the  moft  beneficial  and  extcniive  hajie.,fefult€£i  fronl 
.tb6  intlitution^  which  has  by  this  means  aloae  rendered  thexxioiiimpoirtaMf 
ferviceto  the  covintry."    (Pp.  42— 44*)  ..  .V,    .    ■-      ..        >x 

'  The  Stjciety  in  their  fecond  addrejTs  to  the  public  '*  fanj^nt  that  the  trftde 
Jn-obftj^ne  publications,  far  from  being, con fiuec)  to  tbeiow,dcfcriprto»  of 
peVioQft  already  mentioned,  is  fupported  by  Tome  apufenttrad^fku^u^^.  .$f  fair 
ie^t^timi,  who' from  this  moft  corrupt  fqourcc,  derive  confidF-i^bie  ptvftt*?*' 
On  (his  ftatcment  the  Letter  Writer  exeats  a  mQft^^ghtypha^gfr.ag?inltthe 
Sodefy>  Why,  he  aiks,  are  not  fome, of  thefe  optiltVntt.radefme».brQ4*'Aht 
foifwsirdas'prop^r  obje:l5  of  profecuiion  ?  **  0Uje,p?pfe<;uti6u.of;tlHsde* 
C(Kl|iiioo>-« he  faysj  **  would  have  iloixc  more  honour  to  your  Society  than 
•»  r  r  #  putting 


■  d 
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putting  all  ^bc  ball  ad- fingers  and  book  fta  Ik  keepers  of  Loadon  in  the  pil- 
lory.**  (P.  '521:)  This  inference  ise/identl^'thatth'dfe  trSR!«iftnW'WiS''noi 
prpfecutcd  ^j/?^/^  they  were  opuicfff^',  and  hence,  he  im^ginfesi  arifes  i'lhoft 
Jrrt!fra^alile,*plpof  that  the  views  of  the  Society  «fe  oppreffive^Ad  patlial. 
Jt  alight,  however,  have  occured  to  him,  as  his  anfwerer  obfer ires,  that 
tiievew  a'«B3l«ri«lcliference  between  legal  evidence  and  moral froojoi^^f^i, 
In  jtitAoi^eof 'th^fe  opulent  deale«  in  obfcenity,  the  Spciety  roight  b^ !|j 
ptofieilton  of  the  Juil  though  not  of  the  firfl/  But  that  the  Socieiy  is  uDitJie; 
iscvedly.  reproached  with  panialiry  in  favour  ofi  the  rich  appears  fi;om  their 
conduft  with  regard  to  illegal  latteries.  Their  fix^  cpnvi£tion  was  of  dij 
fnri^aicipal*  aporlQii4»f  coijfidera hie  property,  while  they  procured  the  ageots 
tQ  be.difftiiiitd  with  a  reprimand.  They  have  fince  convicted  nine  otiiq 
lUHOcipaK- 

'■  Th^  Letter  Wtiter  appears  to  think  lightly  of  the  Society's  exertions  6r 
tint  fiappiF«iiSoi»  6i  illefgal  dances,  of  private  theatres,  and  of  cheap  raaf- 
•  qucradesi-  Y^lit'cannot  be  denied  that  luch  meetings  are  fruitful  tbuices. 
of- moral  O0iitaininat4on.  At  thele  meetings  the  moil  worthfefs  profiigatea 
•ndprofttttttjei-njiJl  with  tradefmens' daughters  and  female  feryants,  wli^,. 
by  the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  oneYiight,  have  frequently  entailed  difgraci? 
mnd  i(v retched ne/s- on  their  whole  future  lives.  *'  Nothing,"  fays  the  ajathor 
of'iheDefeiicse«  *'can  be  imagined  better  likely  to  facilitate  the  pra6lices  of 
]^ocurers  th^n  ■alfemblies  which  afford  opportunities  fpr  fuch  perfons  tQ.:ap- 
l^roach  the  inuDcent  aiid  unwary,  thereby  beginning  aq  acquaintance  th^y, 
would  not  olfaerwife  have  formed,  which  ends  in  the  difgrace^  milery,  ^^npL 
ruin  of  the  unhappy  vidtm."     (P.  48).    .  .  ^    ,,..,5, 

.  Upon  Ihe  whole^  though  we  canrtot  affirm  that  th*e  author  of  tfi^^ 
l^omphlet  in  defence  of  the  Society  is  equal  to  his  opponent  in  the  art.iof 
writings  yet  we  feel  not  the  fmalleft  helitation  to  fay  that'he  is  very  m^ic^ 
fiiperior  in  point  of  argument.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  us  that  the  iRgWf 
OMft  Letter  Writer  had  a  talk  to  perform  of  no  eafy  accomplifliment..  ,Hf 
'had  to  degrade  in  iha  public  eftimation  a  moft  numerous  fbcicty,  compp/^ 
of  known  and  honourable  individuals,  united  for  a  purpofe  which,  fe^iKr 
ingly  at  leaft,  bears  the  (irongefl  (lamp  of  beneficial  tendency,  in  both,V 
public  and  private  point  of  view.  His  pamphlet,  accordingly,  thbiigli. 
ecfually  Keplete  with  ability  and  zeal,  yet  difplays  abundant  marks  of  ilie 
diffig^ijties  with  which  he  hail  to  itruggle.  He  is  anxious  to  conten4  tbat: 
the  age  h  not  depraved  enough  to,  require  the  exertions  of  fuch  an  inftitun 
lioff  tor  the;<:orre<Sli(jn  of  vice  ;  and  yet,  in  various  places,,  he  is  forced  ta^ 
itllow  that  the  public  morals  are  exceedingly  corrupt.  Of  his.  inconfifteii- 
<5iB$  with  regard  to  this  fulj^  his  antagonift  has^  coUeded  pretty  numer-; 
0U9  fpeci mens,. which  we  cannot  tranlcribe,  but  which  will  be  found  Pjp* 
69,  to  ibs  end  of  the  Defence.  What,  however,  we  have  moft  to  cenfuiie 
in  the  Letter  Writer  is  his  conflant  determination  to  afcribe  to  the  fq^ietjr 
^;oi(iei:.mo)liv.e&,  and  clandeftine  views.  This  is  not  the  condu6i  of  a  can- 
did writer  J  nor  will  it,  we  flionld  think  acquire  him  many  part  izan  si.  Sucli 
«iotivesand  ^iew,5,are  difcjaimed  by  the  Society;  and  we  cannot  perceive 
"thai  the  fafptcions>  of  the  if  accufer  are  fupported  by  any  known  patt  of 
|{ieirco;idoct,      ■    -  ... 


4fi^ 


J^fmfi^ifi  S-ea^SrUi  sie^ini  ^hy  the  Society  for  the  Su/iprefsion  of  Vlit^hai  di^ 
-  mcied  its  jatttntim  lo  ih^ii  Critpin^l  Offences  which  are  chiefy  mnpitifed  by  ftut 
ilfi^r  Qrdat^  the  Communm».    8vo.   Pp.  32.    Riyi^gtpns;  Hutchardi* 

AtTHOUGH'^this  publication  is  without  a  date,  we  are^nciii*ed4o 
foppdTe  that  ii  owes  its  exift^ince  to  the  firft  of  the  1  Wo  whkh^cdirtout*  X\m. 
fuCTeS  of  ofir  preceding  art iele.  The  tract,  as  the  title  p'^g^  promiieiv 
is^in,  but  fenfibl^  and  acute.  The  charges  which  it  ti  intended  tb  fcipel 
irrfi  be  beit  unJcMfood. from  tile  author^s  own  ftaten«,nt.    -  -    -■ 

**  It  IS  (peciouH)' objecied  to  thifs  Society  that  they  Jbivt^  cdnlin6d  Ibelf^ 
proceedings  again tt  unlawful  offences  to  the  lower  ekcies^  Ai*d  i^etioe  ir 
hai  been  aifefted,  aiiurning  the  correctnefs  of  this  obje^ion,  ^f/,  Ijiataf 
ttrey  have  not  [attaclced]  fo  they  dare  not,  and  w'illnot,  attack  tti4  middlor 
and  higher  orders  of  the  comm.imity  :  secondly,  that,  thereto ire> -they  do  iMit 
ad  up  to  the  avowed  purpbfe  of  their  inftitution :  and  thirdly,  thai  4hU  »p* 
parent  partiality  is  unconftitutional,  and  unjuft  totJtrarxi*  tfee  i<iwer -order*^ 
thus  feemingly  lacrificed  to  a  capricious  ufe  of  power  and  4»tt4i&i»ae  iii  th^ic 
fuperi'?rs.*' 

la  order  to  flieWthat  thefe  objedions  ar^  g^undlefs,  the  author  cond^ 
d^rs  them  in  their  application  to  the  feveral  offences  to  which  the  Society* 
prdfefs  lo  direft  their  particular  attention.  Thefe  offences  are  profanation-of 
the 'Lord's  day;  falfc  weights  and  raoafures  ;  blafphemous,  licentious,  an4 
obfcene 'books  and  prints;  illegal  lotteries  and   infurances;  rio^us anddif*. 
orderly  houfes;  the  pradlices  of  procurers;  profane  fweafing;  cruelty  to. 
wimafs;  and  other  enormities,  contrary  to  the  ex  pre  P%  or  ini  plied  inju  fic- 
tions of  his  Majefly^s  pro^^laraation  againil  yic^e  and  immorality.     Uitdes 
each  of  thefe  heads  he  defends  the  Society,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fully  vio- 
dicates  their  proceedings.     We  caiinet  afford  minutely  to  follow  him;  but 
^fe  recdrbmed  hts  production  to  our  readers,  as  written  Jn  the  fpirit  of  can-r 
dtxur  and  truth,  and  as  difcovering  a  moft  benevolent  regard  lor  the  beft  in* 
terefls  of  mankind.     We  fliall  here  fubjbin  a  pretty  copious  Vxiradl>  which 
will  fliew  bis  flyle  of  writing,  and  his  powers  as  an  advocate,  io  coniider* 
able  advantage.  '  . 

*•  It  may  be  afked,  why  fiileiEl  thofe  pra<51ices  of  which  the  lower  ordern 
are  chiefly  guilty,  and  on  whom  the  effe<51s  are  mofi  injurious?  Why  no| 
fcriitinize  the  manners—- why  not  mark  the  vices*— why  npt  expofe  tbe- 
criities  of  poHflied  life  and  hieh  rank  T  In  the  firfl:  place,  the  prdof  of  f«ch 
vrces  or  crimes,  if  ^Ifting-in  the  degree  fuppofed,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  at^ 
taijiable,  without  having  recourfe  to  a  iyftem  of.  information  wof fe  th^ 
the  offences  fought  to  be  reflrained  and  f uppreffefr.  To  advertife  tbe  Ma.*, 
giftrate  of  attempts  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  traffic — to  bring  to  punifh^ 
ment  perfons  who  fell  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures — -to  arreft  the  diflri* 
bulors  of  obfcene  prints— to  inform  again  ft  illegal  infurances-*— to  fupprelii 
open  afid  avowed  brothels  and  gaming  houfes— to  ffigmati^e  the  bate  prot 
curer~and  to  notice  profanie  fwearing  and  cruelty  to  animals;  do-not  re* 
qoire  any  thing  which  can  lelfen  focial  confidence'— any  betrayment  of  truft 
nor  any  thing  which  debafes  the  charader  ;  or  conupls  the  heart,  of;  tiio 
party  who  feeks  the  due  obfervance  of  the  laws.  But  to  infpe6l  the /ir«% 
*v/rte  liff;-«.to  pry  into  iUeJirivate  condwd  of  individuals,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  would  loofen  the  bands  of  focial  intercourfe,  and  could  only  be  dom|  V 
by  betrayii^  tb^  Confidence  of  duty,  or  of  fri^ndfliip. 
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**   It  wrouH  be  well,  tlrerefore,  for  thofe  who  condemn  the  Societ^^^ 
ih^  Soppreffion  (yf  Vice,  on  the  grciuntf  of  (heir  att^cltingcrirnVnaloftenc^S 
in  ilit  lovrcr  orders  on\y,  to  rccuT|eA  that  it  is  on  account  of  thfe/r  fcanlj^t- 
oasjjteSFfcrff,  b^m'^W  jIs  theirnio/al-and  focial  torpitude,  that  thefe  oflffcm^es 
areproferib^d  am!  punifhed  b)- tht;  lirw.   .     '  >  ,  .     '•      "^^ 

'-*^  That^be  SiJefety'fiimongvario^s'OtherThftancef  of  rucccf55fuf  ekeriljni) 
haifi  effc^led'tfie  ftippreffioii  of  certain  fcandafoos  indecencies"  at  Mic  Oj^ex^'' 
hoofe,  is  ((V^^vJdef^te  rtiat  tUt^y  *  f/are*  attack  t'ice  in  any  raftfe  or  cifc'ui^' 
ifenccft, '  where  JIFciin  l>e  dofve  by  kgal  "nrcans."  •..■....- 

■'*•  And'tl>a!'they1iave  iK)f  inter frred  to  check  the  mifdneitotis  prafffcd^* 
<lf -po^'hers  rriSiy^likewile  go  to  prove  that  they  are  not  an  affocnatlotf 
Ibrm^  to  fcreen  Wi'e  folIte5,  and  =pr'o(e<5t  the  pleafurei  of  the  rich  agauYflf 
thefiip{>ored  pl^^arejof  the  poor;  but  that  they  feek  only  lo^x^e  a^ii'ify 
1&  foHi  laws' as 'wnd^niably  proraifc  to  improve  the  morals,  and,  confe* 
tjuerrtly,  promote  the  4iapplnels  of  the  great  mafs  nf  the  peop!c. 

*•  '11**6 ' Society  <Hily  pnjfefTej  to  watch  the  intercftsol  religion  anf 
Rtomf^,  as  they  aVe  defe'ied  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  only 
tak^s  notic*'  af  oflRej^es  inade  penal  by  thole  laws.  It  doe$  not  arrogate  x6 
iti^lf  Ihe  dwJes  oif'  mfigi/lraey,  nor  the  wifdom  of  legiflators.  It  uoder- 
takci»1hft^*rtiij*bter  olfic^  of  bringing  the  obftinatc  culprit  before  the  niagif-' 
trapy  of  ♦Wroontfy*-  icavmg  the  inveftigation  of  the  guilt,  the  inflicliod  of 
the  {>ani(liment'to  the  laws  akine. 

*•  The  whole  of  t)>f$  objec^iori  to  tlie  foci^ty  fecms  grounded  on  tW^fe 
e^wytfpt,  and  pernid(ias  idea,  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  ilivaded;!iha 
tti&t  th*^lr  interefh  are  injured,  by  thts  attempt  to  render  them  htimand^,  [hflf- 
nefl,  itioraU  ai^  rel>?gio«s ;  wliereas  it  mufi  be  obvicius  that,  ii^  exafl  pro'i 
fibsiwu  as  that  atten^pt  is  tuccelsful,  (he  comforts  of  the  ptwWifFfeer/nilii- 
)>li«d,  And  their  tnlvreits  both  in   this  world  and  the  next  promoted*-^ 

Tolhis  tradlis  ft/b^rned  a  vtxy  ufefii?  appendrx,  cdntainrng- a  viewof 
the  pJan  of  the    Society  for  the  Siipprelfion  of  Vice  ;  a  lift  of  its  officers," 
and  of  its  geiiiera)  committee,'  which  meets  ev&rynjurfday ;  together  with 
sKCdnlkprehentH^  abftra^t  of  the  exifting  laws  agaihtt  the  feveral  offonces 
iivhich  are  objects  of  the  Society's  prolecutiou. 

.     •  • '  ;  ■     ^       .  -  ■        •.      ■■'■'■ 

Qifcrvaihm  uptn  \j>n\  th  Compffition  and  XJ/es  of  the  Water ^  mt,'tie,N^m}  Sulphtf  * 
\,^tUtthi^0,  pin/ddk,   m0r  Darlington ^  in  the  county  of  Durliam^     By  John  Pea- 
;.  cQck.     pp.79.     SvQ, .   2s.  6d.     Newcaftle,  1805.  x        ,.^ 

r  IN  this  fiige  it  is  no  hiorc  extraordinary  that  an  obfcure  village  apotHe- 
earyflioojld  prefent  hiaifelf  as  a  flatefman,  than  that  itinerant  Tmugglen 
ated  conimonfofdiers  fhoald  become  princes^.  We  arc  not  therefore  fur- 
prifed  thai  Mr.  Peacock  afTumes  the  language  of  a  legiflator,  but  We 
Cauidhavewilhed  that  he  l>ad  paid  fome  more  regard  to  truth,  and'Hiat  Ms 
patriotifni,  as  h<e^, will  ddtibttcfs  call  ir,  had  not  induced  him  to  pregnbF- 
ticartf  foTpctemptarily  the'fpecdy  downfall  of  ^'/country,  by  wWcK  trc 
hope  tlnat  he  did  net  mean  the  Brhifh  dominions.  Pafflng  over  this  writefl 
childiih,  dfdirarion  4a  Mr^LaroluonY  of  which -he  ts-perh^ips  himfetf  now 
afhamed,  we -learn  that  -this  new  fulphur  f'priog  was  difcoveced  ail  i?8o, 
,iea_rchin^  for  coal,. about  the  depth,  of  72  /eet,  between/the  village oFlifii-^ 
4let^-  pnerRpy ,  a.iid  the  parilh-.town  of  DinfdaljEr,  o»  thrf. bftnks  of  the  T4»$. 
Jjtt  X 3^97,  a.  batl>  was  iuiit  -at  th<i?  fpting  for  the  coarenieucc:.of  baritia^ 
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indij^^c  tfiat  period  SI  warm  ^atK  has  bech  added,  with  fi^iuble  .dreflio^*  . 
r6<j»^V&^.  which  promifes  to  be  a  valuiililc  acquifitioTi  to  ihc.koftJiug  aru  J 
JTi-eaathpjrt  after  giving  a  ^attciing.spi«^ttre  of  the  beauties  pf  the  fur-  . 
rounding  country,. (which  wc  know  from  out  own  obfcrv^ti^n  i^  not  ovcf^- 
cKvged)  obffiryes,  that  ♦  the  fojl  i^  in*  ^^oerit  a  loamy  clay,  ijhac  in  tie 
bank?  of  tJiexiVex  arp  fcen  ferruginous  fand  ftotucs,  but  that>  ait|io.agh  i^C" 
CQal-ihincr§  have  bored  down  43a  feet,  "  theijc  operations -arc  alwkys.cnr 
velbped  in  fucH  an  impenetrabie  myft^ry,  as  preyejjts  the  philofoph«f  or 
Mtwajift  from  being  benefited  by  their  difcpveries.*'     We^coBlider  this  aa 
ml»  hut  in  a.  manne.r>  and  of  a  nature^  very  differ^eot  fr^m.  oiur  aii^h^hy 
I41e  curiofity  fhoulji  always* be  cheeked,  and  fo  (ho»ild  e;arAvag;i^nt  fpecu- 
Ucion.    It  appears^  from  Mr.  P/s  analyfis,  which  cannot  bcjabfolutc^y  dci 
pcndcd  on  by  philpfophical  chemiils,  that  the.  water  of  this  fpring  cbntahia 
in  a  wine  quart,  carbonat  of  lime  2  grs. ;  fulph^t  of  lime  a5  gr^b  y  of  aeri-; 
form  Juids  in  cubic  inches,  carhonic  acid  gaj  a;   azotic  gaa  1,50;  ful- 
phuraied  hydrogen  gas,  which  contains  i\  grains  oi"fulphar#  S»3a.  .This,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fulphur  than  }s  to.be  fonnd 
in  any  other  mineral  fpring  hii;herto  difcovered  in  Great  Britaia^^^  and  cpii* 
not  fail  to  be  o£^  ^^^'^'^  importance  in  medicine.     Its  ufe  in  cutaneous  pr 
herpetic  a jfeftions  mufl:  be  attended  with' the  happiell  conjijquences,  aii4 
we  hope  will  tend  no  little  to  circumvent  the  fata)  pradice  of  dclct^rfouf 
^^ib^$,or  lotions  w^th  which  modcfrn  quackery  has  inundated  thefe  iilands* 
'Tjus  little  tra^l  is  terminated  by  fome  obfervations  on  the.chaiJa^ter*  here-, 
ditary  taint»  and  conAitutional  influence  of  cutaneous  aifedioijis  that  ai^ 
weU'wortliy.the  attention  jof  medical  men,  and  confirm,  what  every  Ob- 
(erv^g  pra^itioner  muf(  have  previoufly' remarked*  the  eminent  dangef 
ofa^aiimAenng  external  remedies  only  to  remove  but  not  cure  ^uchdif* 
eafes.     The  author  merits  our  approbation  for  endeavouring  to  stwakea 
attention  tp  fo  ppwerful,  and  at  prefent  fo  neceffary,  a  natmal  remedy, 

Yk:  AnhuSural  Jntv^uities  ofX^reatSfitain,     By  John   BrittOB^     Part  I U 
^     410.    pp.  \6,     Price  iQs.  6d. .  Large  Pap^r.  i6f.     Lopgmak  aq4  Ca» 
1805. 

IN  a  Notice  to  Correfpondcnts  Mr.  Britton  apologizes  for  the  delay 
which  has  taken  placein  the  publication  of  this  fecond.part  of  his  veT|r 
Ittterefting  w^rk ;  but  as  he  afligns  a  fulHcient  reason  for  it—  i)of  one  of  hii 
readers,  wc  are  perfuaded,  cati  complain  (rfit.  This  reafon  is  rhe  anxiety 
of  the  engraver  tp  finifh  in  a  fupcnor  llyle  one  of  the  places;  and,  indeed^ 
on.aclofe  examination  of  that  plate,  we  Kf&taie  jnQtto,fay,  that  it  is  finitbed. 
^ji^a  very  fupcrior  ftylc,  and  muft  have  be^n  a  work  of  imratinfe  lahrouri-r*^ 
'  ..The  pr«fent  part  coi>tains  a  hiilory  of  the,  magnificeac  Chapel. o^iCin§'« 
^College,  Cambridge,  with  plans,  fe^iiOBS,  and  views*  TFhe  .lartter '  ar^p- 
^yery  ably  (Executed*- and  convey  ^d^^^atcideas  of  the  objodls' which ihcy  atit 
Juuendqd  to  xepiefent .  The  hiftor y  CQofifls  of  ootra^s  from  th^  "w i^l  of  Henry 
.the  Sixth,  and  copies  of  different  de^  and. contra^. for  iotihing  different 
^arts  of  the  Wldiag,     Thefe  we  conceive  to?  be  infierefcing  to  the.axit{>- 

♦  Another  tpriiig  has  recently  been  difcovered  at  Harrogate,  and  i« 

'Hcm  fisting  up  under  the  direction  of  a  refpedlaHl«  phyficihh  there,  that-b 

thoaght  to  afiproach  ifemewhai  in  ftren^jth  to  ihat  of  the  Dinfdalis-fpritig. 

Jl^  tttiiUty  to  that  place  mu^  be  great  ii^  prop&rit#n  to  tEe  ft<6qaentdei* 

,  ;Jienc7  of  w^ter  for  the  baths.— ^Rsy. 

'        .  ,  qaarian. 


20&f  ORIGINAX'  CRftlCISM. 

'qH^rkti^  not<f»cwl)rtw<iQcanients  rciatkig  to  the  b&ildbg^  bgt'^s -glvltig 
aninfighc  into' the  manners  and  ccriloius  df  ch»fe  niAts,  Itis  eVidem  tklft 
no  pain59  diligence,  or  ex  pence,  l*»vc  be^n  fpared  by  Mr.  .B.  ft)f  fullilj^ttg 
hil  engagement  witlr  tiie  public  i  -and  we  doubt  nek  that  he  will^  Jlwet 
with cncaorageiiieiit  and  fuecefs,  conefponcjeat  to  his  e^orts  aad  def«rtsj 


THE  DRAMA. 

TiiDdinjmnt^  W^t  Seeing  Compof^ ;  a  Comedy  s  in  Fi^t^e  A&u     By  Frcderfdk 

Reynold.**.     Longman  and  Co. 

THEY  who  have  rfe'ad  one  of  Mr.  Reynolds*  dramas,  may  be  faidto 
have  read,t"hem  all.  In  his  Delinquent,  he  has  certainly  fallen  off"  fram 
his  former  prbdii6iions.  We  know  not  how  his  rude  etchings  ofchara<ficr 
inay  be  filled  ap  by  the  talejpts  of  the  a6lor  ;  but,  to  the  .reader,  they  are  a 
moil  forry  cblTe^lion  of  flimfy  and  disjointed  daubs.*  ScTme  dozen  or  two  of 
*'  poolis/'  •'  Tsounds,*'  and  *'  damn^ions,"  connefted  by  daihes,  and  re- 
giilatcd  by  the  machinery  of  bye-direftion,  have  conftittij^ed  all  the  hw^sj 
of  his  annual  offerings.  To  give  any  apalyfis  of  the  drar^a  before  us| 
would  be  as  little  creditable  to  the  author  as  amu(ing  to  our  readers.  We 
will  give  a  few  extra^s  of  its  prettinelTes,  which,  from  the  roouth  of  Mrs* 
H^  Johoilone>  would  probably  have  an  efied  that  we  dare  not  hape  fbr  kl 
quotation.  >-        >  ^^^ 

"  Olivia  and  Mrs.  Avbrky.  '  " 

**  OUvia.  Oh^  my  dear  Madam  !  What  do  you  think?  Vm  afraid  yjw'U 
be  fo  angry;  for  I've  loftfometbing ;  indeed  I  have — ^Somethiag  yQa*??- 
liad  pofleffion  of  ever  fiace  I  firft  fawr  you,  ^ ;.. ; 

•*  Mrs,  Anbfey*  Speak  !  what  is  it  Olivia.  .     i: 

**  Ottuia,  My  heart—  nothing  lefs  than  my  heart.  I  tooiq^  it  out  wttk; 
me ;  but  fomehow  /  droft  it  on  the  fea-Jbirfi  and  luhajbould  pick  it  ufi^  ft 

f*weety  rude,  deiighiful .  Do  you  know  [that]  when  J^  aiked'  him  for  .it 

again>  he  downright  refufed,,me;  and  fo  1  told  him  to  give  me  another— 2LfA. 
hcTdid  very  civilly,  for  he  gave  me  bis  own  ;  and  they  beat  in  fuch  uniibn, 
that  I  don't  thii»k*eitker  of  us  will  [&aU]  be  forry  for  the  change  as  Iqoff 
jUvWe  li^rell  I" 

,W!e  are  apprehenfive  that  our  male  readers,  who  have  not  heard  the 
.mufical  tongue  of  Mrs*  H.  Johnllone,  will  turn  up  their  nofes  at  this  Ufne 
Mfirftjlght.  We  pity,  but  cannot  help  them.  We  obfervcd  one  trick  in 
the  dialogue  of  this  writer,  which  wedotbt  not  was  very  convenient,  from 
its  frequent  repetition  ;.  wherever  he  finds  himfelf  in  a  ticklifh  fentcnce,  he 
^tit^  not  round  it  with  the  pollfhed  pedantry  of  Johnfon,  nor  the  antithefis 
of  Bnrkc-:  he  does  not  round  it  at  all,  good  reader ;  he  very  wifely  brcakl 
off  in  the  middJe  witji  a  dafh,  and  begins  another.  We' wifli  he  werektr 
prudent  -in  his  comedies  as  in  his  fcntences.  A  iimile  for  the  loVers  A 
fctef  writing : —      -    .  .     %      ,     % 

'     And  yet  I  hopeth*  evenffiil  hour  will  come;       '  * 
When  a  poor  orphan,  .   . 

Long  from  its  kindred  branches  torn,  " 

'    '  Shall,  in  defiance  of  thb  withering  ftorra. 

Still  grow  apd  flourilh  ia  its  native  foil. 


X. 


f^i^isxnvf'h^mWti  9i  kind  cf ,  w3iy«g*f>«tettyywe.Juw^rfrititd^Wink  * 
T^  niar^bi.  that  its  beaaties  may  not  efcdpe  our  readejs.  Wo^  luive  no^ 
l^^'^Q^e  to  i&y  of»  or  to,  thi^  Delinqiswt*  but  to  requ^il  him  ta  ki^at 
M^i£ra|t^ie  tock-boat  on  (hore>  and  let  ndt  wind  nor'tide  toir^  again  to 
feai'^-v^e'ttuderftiad  he' very  narrowly  cfcapcd  a  wrpck  in  his  lali  •w^^ 
httmatique,       ,  '  -  ' 

22f  Weathercock  jT  «  /'/zrr^;  ini^o  JSts, .    By  Jbh*  Hill  Ailing ll^m.     Is.  6d, 

Ldngn?»i^j^ai>4  Co. 

•JUN  is  ^befoul  of  farce,  and  here  is  plenty  of  fun ;  that  is*  knocking • 
down  chairs  and  tables,  tuoibliag  over  each  other,  and  pLr^ftg  tit  Devil  f 
The  Weathercock  hero,  thanks  to.  his  wardrobe,  may  be  .avery.pleafay 
fellow.     There  is  nothing  in  this  farce  that  we  have  not  already  fcen  a 
hundred  times,  and  wil^ied  i  hundred  times  never  to  fee  again. 

^e  Schioifir  Friends  s  a  Comedy  J  in  Five  ASis.     By  Mifs  Cbamb^rs.     Os.  6(f. '  • 

THIS  comedy,,  without  any  ftriking  novelty  of  incident,  or  origiftaUty 

of^har^^er,  poffeffes  the  power  of  entertainment  fr<^m  its  ddiaiogue,  which. 

iialwa,ya  fpirlted,  and  frequently  brilliant.     It  would,  however,  require 

thefirftr^te  a^iag  to  render  it  amufing  to  a  mixed  atidionce;  and  that  it 

fu«c»fediBd,  the  author  is  in  a  greatd'egree  indebted  tq  the  pejrforaiers,"of 

wiicb  flatje  fecims  to   be  aware.     We  would  by  no  naeajia  difcouotenance 

.Mifs  Chanjbers  from  purfuing  the  line  of  writing  (he  has  rather  fuccef^fQlly 

commenced  ;  but  to  write  a  pky  that  will  fucceed  one  year  and  die  the 

next,  is  not' difficult.     To  keep  polTeflion  of  the  llage  requires  a  bold  and 

iiitftSpid fancy- j  a  iBoft  corre^^l  knowledge  of  life,  and  cftiniation  of  cha- 

rarterj  and  a'min'd  that,  in  the  moft  eccentric  flights,  never  lofcs  fight 'df 

nature.    "We  fhall  be  glad   to  fee  our  fair  authorefs  agdin,  and  are  well 

difpofed   towards  her  performances.     She  is   faid   to  be  only  fivc-ard- 

t^hty  years  of  age,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a  deceafed  naval  officer.    We 

confide  her  al?  an  authoV  from  wKom  the  public  may  expeft  much  amufe- 

riieritv*— Thefe  4s  oAe  ftippam  remark,  however,  in  her  School  for' Friend^*, 

Which  caW€fOr  corrfedlibn— •*'  li  a  man  be  a  good  man,  it  matters  not  of^ 

what  religion  he  is,"  is  an  affertion  that  ignorance  alone  could  make,  and' 

ftifl  grofFer  ignorance  alone  could  applaud.     Such  wretched  appeals'to  the 

worftpart  of  a-n  audience  are  utterly  unworthy  a  writer  of  this  lady's ^e-  ' 

iieral*go<>(i  ferife  Artit  dlfcernment,     Bert  tier  carefully  avoid  tH^  in  future. 

Sacred  Dramas ;  and  Other  Poems.     By  John  Collet,  MaJlenof  the  Academy, 

Evefliam.     5s.'     Longman;  and  Co.  '  ■ 

-  .  WE  know  not  jvhat  Mr.  John  Collet  may  be  as  a  writing-maftcr  at  the  . 
Eyeftiam  Academy,  but  he  is  not  yet  majlsr  of  "JurHing^  in  verfe.     His  verfi* 
Icatioo  is  very  dsfe^ivc ;  his  long  ioIiloqi|ies  are  tedious  ai>d  unnatural ;  and 
his  fubjefts  extremely  ili-chofen.     Since  che  fuccels  of  Mifs  Hannah  More, 
<he  world  has  been  deluged  wich  works  of  this  defcriptionr     In  the  moS. 


**  Thus  oft  the  parent  bird  her  young  expos-^^,    felevcn  fyllables.] 
Z////ff'<a^f^  and  ftf/ijw  to  the  chilling  air. 
And  blafts  the  germ  of  .life.^' 


-  .1 


S6t  anioiNAX.  CEtrretSM. 

HU  i«ptci»nc  auditon  take  the  hintt  aod  veply, 

,  We  would  advifc  th;s  auUiprtiM^fer  to  confide  a  '*  neftling;  produftion"  tt 
the  public:  his  mufe  is,  as  yet>  '<  unfledged,;*'  though  we  uodefftand 
that  (contrary  td  a  hint  in  the  preface),  this  it^not;  her  firffi  flight  or>  ra- 
ther her  iirfl  attempt  to  fly.  /         ' 

The  Travelkrsj  cr,  Mufic^s  FafcinaHonf  Mn  Oferatic  Drama.     By  A.  Clict^y^ 

E/fuirt!!!     8  vo'.     Phillips.     1805. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  bungling  proda^ions  which  we  halre  ever 
known  to  Aicceed  on  the  ftage.  The  profe  is  targid  in  the  extreme,  ahd 
.cha  poetry  is  fliil  worie  than  the  profe.  Had  not  the  name  of  the  author 
i>een  aflixed  to  it^  we  ihould  have  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  written  by  tire 
Machinift,  with  a  view  to  fit  and  to  introduce,  perhaps,  ft>me  very  exQ^l'^ 
lent  machinery. 

POETRY. 


J7ie  Battle  ^  Tra/afgai\^-^tan%as.  By  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  A.  M. 
Fellowvof  Merlon  College^  Oxford.  T0  'which  is  ad<i$d^  XUmwV  UutVic- 
twy.     ji  Song.     ByaFriend*     4to.  Pp.  12.     tiatchard.     1805. 

nPHESE  Stanzas  are  traced  by  the  band  of  geniut ;  and  gl<MNF  with  true 
A'  .poetic  fire.     The  rage  of  tlie^  battle  is  ably  pourt|^ayed»  though  vre 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  following  lines : 

(  \  **Tis  done^— the /SIfrjr  offi<?/ ^rtfy#— 

The  //«n/V^w  of  death  f'uks  high.** 

The  cannon  may,  indeed,  in  figurative  language,  t>e  (aid  to  bra^;  hot 
not  the.onr^f;  and  tlie  iifotV^ii^  may  h^w,  bat  caonoi,  woeonoetwe,  •befatd 
tp  ruM\  ihetworucceeding  UiH$aoit»^  thisilanza,  however,  ar«  eiceikn^ 

'*  Artd  terror,  Tike  a  tiger,  preys 

In  the  red  van  of  viftory."  '     , 

The  change  of  the  metre,  at  the  c:We  of  the*  defcription  of  Iki  Wrt«» 
nyhen  Neifon  is  kiliedA  is  well-imagined,  and  has  a  good  effb6t ; 

"•  Let  thefliout  of  tfonqueft  rife! 
A  double  Navy  difiippears ! — 

No!. — (ilentall: — the  triumph  dies, 
['        -  And  exultation  melts  in  tears,. 

.     *•  Wiiat  dims  the  lightning  hi  Briteitnia't  ey^  >  ' 

Why  drpops  her  daitg'rous  Lion  on  the  fhore  ? 

Why  ludden  paute  hei^  Ihoufand  thuiKlcts>-*-Why? 

Herpride,  herliie,  her  Neiron-*-is6on3ore!*' 

'  '  '  ' 

'  '  Th^?ong  is  by  much  the  beft  we  hav^  feen  on  tbe  fubjsft'.  . » 


ih 


,v       ^ 
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Tk  Fipkt  of  Trafalgar.     A  descriptive  Verse,     Bv  George  DavieS/HsLtl^y-, 
V   Coirt^iam    '^d.  ^Pp^^*; '^is/ ^LQingprniiX^dCo.    1805. 

.  WE  w^re?rery  favourably  difpofed  towards  the  author,  of  this  Poem,  by 

tliemodehy  viiible  in  his  title-page;  which  is  the  nagj^e  conimend^le,  as^ 

in  tiii«  age  o^  usurpation,  we  are  daily  dilgiified  by  the  Iclf-iwparlance  of  ac- 

/ftwyvho,  fo^rgetful   of  the;   profeOion  by  which  they  live,  dull  t hero felves 

Esiftires,     Kn  a6t6r,'  Vvc  Have  long-ago  luid  cccaficJu  to  obferve,'  is' cer  thinly 

relpeciable,  fo  long  as  he  cocducts  himfelf  r'-^fpe^^tably  in   his  (lationj  but 

IhaaJTupoptiQii  of  a  dilHii6?i<ou  or  character  which  docs  n©4  beloojf  to  him 

deftroysr  hU  claim  to  rerpe<51abii sty.  •    -^      •  ,. 

•  This  poem  con fifts  of  thirty  (lanzas  of  eight   lines  each ^  in  the  ambling 

^¥prf«  of  the^  New,  Bath  Guide.   -Both  'the  matter  and  rnarjner  ottheni  do 

credit  to  the .authv>r's  abilities ;  while  ii^  is  entitled  to  no  Ic's  cut.ili'iioi'vh'S 

prihcipleB  than  for. his  talents.     We  i^iali  extract  urie  ci  in.eL;:;ut^ii2:A;  3^b  a 

ipecimen  of  the  whole  compofitioii. 

"  And  let.not  her  leader,,  atlir'd  bat  in  dread. 
For  Nelson's  no  more — deem  hisYpirit  is  dea'd  ; 
Be  bat  Britain  united — one  heart  and  one  hand,  ' 

Welhall  ravel  all  mifcluef  by  villainy  plana'd:  -^  - 
Tiipir  to  pieces — itprophecy  fly  with  our  po wer— 
^  T]}ie  {)€?ht-up  ambiti()n  of  years,  in  an  hour  1 
And  prove  to  our  country^  our  country  fo  dear^     " 
•• -'    .  W^  Oan  jet  match  a  lanirei,  thotigh  wet  with  a^^ear, 
•     ^^,    ...,.   «..^\;  ■  r      For  the  fight  off  Trafilgar." 

f^erses  «g  ike  ViSioty  0/  Tr^i^gat^;  4ind  the  Death  and  Funiral  of  Admiral  hnd 
Ndsm.     By  tke  Ken:  Wm.'Tceiiienhdre^  A.B«  lale  Chaplain  to  his  Ma* 
^.  jelly's  l^te  Ship.the  Valiant,     4.to.  Pp..  12.     Faulder.  ^ 

THEiSR^nrerfes,  fbv^ing  from  the  fame  g^nisrous  fpirit  which  has'^prorluced 
fo  many  ^^0ona  of  genius,  on  this,'  sH  once  glorious  and  mournful,  ck> 
cation,  are  very  appropriately  infcfibed  to  that  refpeclable  noblehian,  i\\6 
Earl  of  Carlifle,  who  having  genius  and  talepts  of  his  owji,  knows  how'tb 
prize  them  in  others,  and  who,  it  feems,  has  himfelf  written  fome  lines  on 
^heit  fiiaie  ftthjed,  which  v«fe  have  lYot  feen;  '     -         *'      •      r       ' 

Kelson  Triumphant ;  A  Poem.    By  T.  Myers.  ^  4.to.'  Pip.  20.  2s.  6d.  '  Printed 

for  the  Author.    Sold  by  Richardlbns^  •  1S06. 

WHILE  wc'do  juftice  to  the  fpirit  whi^h  Mr.  j^Iyers  has  difp^^d^  i« 
the  poem  before  us,  we  cannot  but  condemn  the  very  grofs  plagiarifms  <.f 
vhich  he  ha.%  been  guiky.  Thde  beg^n  even  with  hts^Yeface.  Having. 
<ledicated  hi&  poeip  to  Admirals  C onitval lis,  Coll ingwood,  &c.  he  fays, 
"  To  whonx,  with  fo  much  propriety,  can  any  tribtfte  of  »erpe6l^to  the  mc- 
mory  of  the  ilUiftrious,  Nelfon  be  inlcrifaed,  as  to  hh  companions  in  arms— 
the  partners  of  his  i^oils — and,  tjbe  Qjarers  of  his  fame?*'  T^iis, t«  aUn^ef y 
true;  but  it  is  mere  rcpolftion •  fof  Mr. ^Fitzgerald  had'beff^e  coricfiitWl 
«"  dedication  of  **  Nelson^ s  Tomb'*  to  Lord  Collingwood,  with  thefe  words ; 
"To  whom  can  a  poem  hn  the  immortal  Nelfon  be  fo  properly  infcribed,  asr 
J^  Lord  Collingwoodi'— The  friexid  of  his  bafoa;  and  the  parioer  of  his 
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$iorai-f-rrl^l» .  t^«  prole  .w«  iw]wed  lo .  the  verr^.--^Mf.  S^j^'^i^p-^I 

iv.     ...   .  ,And[^Q^lii,rui^s  roournful  on  the  tainted  gale,    ^ 

-?  ; ; ^'Vi^hj^rf; whif  1  w ^nd*  fweep — ^dire  h ur r jcaties  b«feSirtk^    ' 

^j^d-^^ng^w^i  l^^^*^  feeius  t^  pant  for  ^;/4/A^.*''  '^     '  ' 

.  Mr.  Fi<izgerild  biid  befi^e/iip^ld  in  hi|  "  Addrefs  to  Engfand  6n  hef  ^^^^t« 
fWn^t;  Deftlhv'^f  pibisOied  jn^he  poetical  iiepartmexU  of  our  Review  fotti^ 
ire«ibwlasV  ifediepublii^cdat  theendof^is  "  Nelfon^  ^/^'^ 

'         ''''sln"^«'fid'efi<he&  where  net u re  pantt  for  breatfar 

"'.; -Oitainlcfdgafes  bring  |ieflHenceai\^  death.;     -  .»   ,. 

^-  :-  :  •'-.Whdre^twFfk'ftneS'are  born/ audwmrhw«d»  Twee     .    ,     / 

The  raging  billows  of  lb' Atlantic  deep.^  j^^.,^^ 

Again —  »  - 

Mr.  Myers  .  .  •  "  Brave  N'e(;soM  foaght  tbofe  (biptij  bat  fought  in  vain/' 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  *'  Nelfbfi  had  ri>ught,  but  long  had  foiught^iu  vain.^ 
Mr.  Mybrs  .  .  .  ff  Tin  fliatter'd  Navies  into. atoms  h^rl'dr'* 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  '<  WUK  ibattered  Navies  captwi'd  fey  tbeif  /^?**' 
Mr.  Myers  .  ..  '.■  *'-  Britannia  triumphs — but  her  Nelfon's ijon^.;* 
^r.  FiTZGEKALD  *'  England's  triumphant, — but  her  NeUoi*  dies^' 
Mr.  Myers  .  ^'^,/*  The  victor  ship  arrayM  in  laurels  green; 

'  Yet  b'ei;  her  fide  ^he  pendent  c}'prefi  wsrves,** 
Mr.  FiTZGBR^;«D  "Behold  the  vicrok  ship  to  port  advatice*— 

fligh  QnlJ>ec.ma|l  the  laurel  branch  ii  feefi;  '' 
But  cyprete  mrngles  with  the^deatblef*  green.^ 
Mr.  Myers  .  .  .  "^Though countlers  liumbersvcrowd  the  ft>n*ra1  way." 
Mr.  FiTzoERALB*'^ Though  LqiKlon  pour*«5  her  coantltefs  thoafartds  out." 
Mr.  Myers  .  c  ..'"Where  tBalfam'd  ten^pleltfts  Its  lofty  rlome.'* 
Mr.  FtrawE  R ALD  "  Tb  that  fem'd  chiircii  that  Hfts  \ii  to#*rftj>gr  head." 
^  Mr.  Myers  .  .  .  *' Let  fciilplurc  too  iti  utmoft  l^i  fcbififatnt^' - 

'  -      in  l^arian  marble  graiwe  U^e  fcidifal  bufr." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  ^  iti  Parian  marbJe  let.the  Sculptor  grave, 

/The  decdsr-af  Nelfim  oji  tlte  boniidlels  wav^.**^ 

■«,.■'•» 

We  fear  that  wc  have  lired  oW^  -fecider.s-  «/^«W  ad  kdtaiatn^  with  (his  dit- 
gufting  catalogue  of  plagiarifftis^.  'Tbi^fS^otmere-r^ffKfreHnoK/ir^^but  down- 
ii^ifebm^l  and  vw^  the  poet  to  be.  tried  by  a  jury  of  Bards,  he  would^  na 
ilcmbCt.  b^.i%fitteoe§d  to.trauiportation  from  tbb  realm  of  Parnaffus  to  th^re* 
gjQoaiof^dnefs...     "    ,:         .  '    V  V   ,    -•:  ---^ 


J' 


jhietic  Sktchis.    By  T*  Qe\\i\    \ 2moi^  Pp.  1 20. .  4s,  Gd.    JSeart,  YarmoutJi ; 

Rivinglons,  Londoh»     1805. 

'•  AV1IS  feat  that  Trfr.  Gent  williiot  beiiifpofed  to  bow  t<our  decirioni,  «*• 
ihough  thej^may  chant^e  to  be  ih  bis<fsi^our»  for  weareain^ppUy.  de^itit]^  of 
Ihatvidiicblhe..  i^  jpommon^  with  many  others,  feems  to  think  the  indiiben<« 
^bie  quaIificat\o^-*:tbe  sine  fu^  nop— of  a  critic^— videlicet,  tf'^/f.'  Vxt*u;ig 
^,  indeed,  as.  {le^lays,  a ''fateful  arjft/'  Otif  critical  Ijrelhreri  havc^a- '**"^'** 
^erful^  advsu)^^  by^,  uSj,  for  we  have  no  fucH  af ijis  m  bur  ai^aiouryj    Ws 

»•- .^  "  li^  aU  the  dignJtji  qf  wig  oedare/'*^ 

— ^  '  Par 


*    ■ 


Quf  b»gl»[b^^^l/qur  erhical  .vercjids.    He  need  not,  Ih^refore,  be  undec 
the  fm^aaeft  appreh^nlTon  iliar  We  fhalll^ 

vouri(e"  Beet/*  of  afiiigiej^lafsjofhis  favourite  "  ^eefr/'  or  of  a  ihi^'ftyittf 
of  hts  fevourite  "J&aj(s:;>^BeeC.t»fe^^;-aMi)ai^  in  perfctt 

fecnrity,  rftleiUl^araapjt  attacks  tHat-ailb^^^  we 

h?ive  been  (eldom  tlifpofed  (6  be  in  a  better  bumoaV  i^hh*!  card,,  than  we 
trejir^th  Mr.  Gent,  who  is  hifnfeff,  if  vtrfe  li^y^jtKf^'^Trfni'lAe  fpecimens 
b^e  ^i,  on^'orthe'beJR''^ndt{irefd;andben->b€lafteddritkd  W 
His' n^ufe.'.mdeid,  ifemetirtie?  «i^ir%6§  iri  pkaftiitryf  Wtibisfha^ar^ 
faatty,  that  iibithef  poiitifes  tWim^gin^ton^-ttitiatesih^^bnb  Qordofriii^t 
the  heart:,  whiJe  in-  her  ferimn  iot)«h,  religion  and  '  nwjjnality- are  her  coft- 
ftant  aflbciatea.-i-Tho  following  lines,  writteni  appafei>tly^'  ^ipiCQtnmemora- 
tion  of  the  die^h  o^  fome  beloved  friehd,  bpsf^tlad  ^e^Utteffpi^it  of  the 
Bard.  '    '  •  .,  '..- 


*'  ,U1  fated  hour !  oft  as  thy  annual  reign\ 
't^CM^  <m  tk'  mitupmnal  tidei  my  ptnbti'd  joys  ^ 
,  Fade  with  the  glories  of  the  fading  )?ear  j        ■    :  /  ^  jj 
^  *  Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  b«(y  tr^'n/  ^    i 
And  bidf  a^^ion  heave  the  h'earthdrawa  (igh^    •  ■  [^ .' 
O'tff  Ihe  cold  tomb,  rich  with  the  fpoiU  pf  death, 
%Ahd  W^  With  many  a  tributary  tear !— —     •    -      ,, 


*-  ?. 


r 


''^.^rj 


' \J'..E]^ht  limps  has  each  fucc^ffive  feafonfway'd 
TJi^Jf^ifful  jfceptre  of  our  milder  cUme, 
Sino^.poy.lpvy  V.  •  /.  .'  diedl  biit  why,\ahf  Whyj 
Sboujd  mkejancholy  cloud  my  early  years  ? 
-vfl*  Sl4igioi3i;fpui:ha.  earth's  vi  ; 

-*r  .  ^  PhUfti>:^phyrevplU  9»i  Mifery's  chain  ^  ^ 

j!l^fiieaven  re<4ird  its  own,  the  pilgrhn  9allfd'  • '  ' ' 
*  ^-  Prom  bumaD^woe^f  rromforrow'srankIing..>vorm?  • 
Shall irailtyih^n  prevail?       .  .,  .    '• 


»   r 


*  "Oh!  beHtmiiie       ♦  * 

To  curb  the  figh  ^htch  biirfts  b'ec  Hcftveti'^.^eefee} 
To  tr^^ th^  path  of  i^ai/ttiifr»**-^Uiat  jwhen  .,    .  ., .    .^;    {     ;.» 
Life's  dying  ray  (hall  glitnmer  ki  the  fra«Qe«  ;.  '        *.  * 

"  *  .         That  latoftvbreath  TmayJi)  i>ea^.refign„         ^.  .  .      :.    , 

■*  Fi>»lntii^&iik  of  feeing  t^e.2^l^,Qpd..^*    /  /;,.:  ';/'*   '    .^ 

. .  V^  qbuM  fetea  man>  fucb  Tpedihiefhs  of  jg^i  po^iftyr\eenk$mi^w\m 
gocxl  principles;  but  our*  Itbit^  forbid' ft^.^We  ca^n-OMly^adilv^dh^iMh 
Gent  has  done  himfeif  much  honour,  in  every  point  of  vie  w^  bylibills:  Boelie 
SliLetchet;  and  that  in  our  opinion,  his  humorous  addreiit  to  his  headers,  at 
^ifkini's^hhhookp  wiUnotapplrlb  a».yooe  ofibvip^  .  -       ^tv.  * 

'-  '^3tliukli0i^^  JBy^SMBael  Mm)^>  Biq;  4to.  i^p.  36;  ^^/J^ohnfon.    .  / 

V.  .JN:|t  weiJ-«vi:itt<sD  f  Advertjfcmei^t,*'  Mr.  Maxe^  hai  difplay^d  fb'niocH 
)WftUj^j(M't£iat.)ieis.oe^^  eptitted'lp  airpb,(fible  inrfu!gcnct*-frt/m  tfae*oriV 
Jiif^  Bfl?  is.  the  /wj^fnt  p/pem  whicji^l^aVbeen  writleft '  OirthA'  fnbjieift'j  afi^ 
indeed/  he  has  given  in  verfe,  as  complete  a  narrative  of  ttie  battle  oFTfa*» 
falgar,  ^hd  the  iubf<iu;[ufnl  opentti<tns  of  pur  fleet;  as  ihH  (S9tfBiii  gat"e  in 


profc' ,  In  fail,  he  has  vcrfified  the  Gazette.    This  mu ft  have  been  a  ta(k  of 
:..i».fmdll'U8<»»;  ^hd  it ij,«xecatdd  With^iofer&ble Ability. ;  "^^^  ' ^'-  "^ 

Kelson's  Tomjk  :  Inscribed  to  the  Army^  Navy,  dnJ  Vdu^f^eei  i-i^.  ^e  %Ii^i4  King* 

dom.     12100.    Pp.12:     Hatchari     ]806f       '  .,,, 

:    &{0|lj£,j;)^f(kbi^ifea{rerted  the  privilege  of  celebratbg  the  ctecds-ofNiBl- 

-.foo^  ^l^h^t)  f:i;ti©$>^ecft  coiat^tc^ed  for  the  honpur  pf  givi jig*  birth  to*  H'omer. 

'  .;.;ThiR  ihi?iU.twbuiteis  fH)toi^  of  the  leaft  fucfefsfol  efforts  to  whii^hyievidory 

.afTcafa|jja4F.,^asKgKviJii  biclh^     Due  ftre(&  is  laid  on  H^/iiety  of  thedeoeafed 

.  ^h^tef  ,M}4.,thfi^mmplt9>  of  hijn  and  of  his  iK>ble  fiMceiror^.  in  afarifei^g  IIm 

,  fudiefi^qif  0MtiMnn:iojAem.     

» ■ — ■ .  ■  .■  '*  The  o»lv  w/j*,  .  ,    '     . 

V       ,  .  '       .  Whofe  wiJl  contr^U  the  varying  hour,  V   ^ 

'•  «re  fbrcibljF  iitipreiladoii  all  the  gallant  defenders  of  tlieix  couHtry.    , 


IHVINITy. 


/  . 


vU 


A  Sermin jrfettched  to  a^Jtunhy  Cvngregatim  on  the  Occation  of  the  late^^ener^ 
*-   '     'fhani^fiiin^firfht^FiMy  over  the  Combined  fleets  of  France  and^Shafn.^  By 
ffte  R<v.  5ii^  Adam  Gi)rdon,  Bart,  '  8vo.  Pp.  24-.  Is*  6d/ * Rivingtons. 
'     'Hatchard/-' 1^015. -y^i- 

WHOEVER  is  oonv€?rfwJt  with«the  -f^G:  fir0d%et\GM  oftftii  a*&  Di- 
vine, will  naturally  h%  led  to  eitpeft,  iri  every  <iilcotrffe  wWtli  he 
l^ublifiies,  mack  to metiorafcte  the. heart,  and  to  inform  the  biud.  TIi^  Ser- 
mon before  us  abounds  in  matter  of  fuch  tendetiey-and  ttfffe^.-  \fn  order  to 
five,  his  aadience  a  due  fenfe  of  the  obligations  which  thfey  dwt  td  ^their 
rOD,  he  lays  before  them  iBrief  epitome^  of  the  benefits  which^w^  have 
received,  and  li]e  dilallers  which  we  have  efcaped,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  vouchlaied  to  d\ir  arms.  He  alfo  draws  a  true  picture  of  oiir 
fituatif)n.  .  *   '      '    ■    ; 

•*  Through  the  bafe  ^rts  and  extcniive  infiaence  of  the  grcatefl  tyrant,  and 
mod  cruel  nxonfler  in  human  forni,  thai  was  everiuflered  ^^  a. scourge  for 
the  fins  of  wicked  nations^  we  have  to  eiicbunier 'with  the'  iihited  force  of 
|h?«P  pOiWrcrful  naval  armaments,  (thofts of)  Friancser  JH^Hapdivand  Spain; 
j^d  it  Oiiay  Be  alfo  proper  to  tell  you,  that  thrpugh  f?nvy  at  the  proiperit/of 
our.favour.ed  illand,  and  (latred  to  us,,a»  hitherto d|^eating>aU  hi$yiei^<'f 
tnilavi»g  tl)e»  gr,eateit  pa^t  of. Europe,  this' u fur pifig  Del^tiiiais  aion*^  ?^ 
prjeventing  ai>  alliauce  which,  in  the  nature  of  human  atfeir^i  inightaffiflin 
impeding  inf  declart^d  deterpiinatipn,  entirely  to  deiiroy  iis  a^  a  nation^*'  r 
.,  "yhiif  *9  plain  .,UuliV,  .which  tli,e  hu^nbleft  c^pa<;Ity  in?yi»)inpri^ml.r^ 
the  JTfimaindfer  of  thedilcourfe  is  written  with  ej^^al  fiiwplifit^  ^nd  ftrupft^* 
It  contains  many  jju(t  remarks  oft  th^  wickednefs  oV  the  siWion,  aftd  thcpO" 
]JJ4bUi,ty  oi'  djy^nQ  ^puni(hment.  ins  cafe  qf  a.pexfeveranoe*a  iDi<|tt^3^:^  ®^ 
learhea  preacher  has  taken  fpecial  ca^e  to  fimithis  pratiie  to  i4f.  prfO^^^ 
jfi%  »I3^  to  prevent  it  fcoitt^egcneratingii^t^^^^  v  .  \.-\u:'.- 


/  - 


* 


/ 


.^  Courinoi^'^  rf  ?f#?  5^i/^  M'^^^'y  ^n;iw.-   .      ^  j  1 3 


,^  2  ^--  i  ^. 


Jmjunum  r^elagu     A-Sefihaii,  Prf^c^i^  nf^CirtnieflttM    "Bff  tb«L.R«fv  Jalin  Bui* 
man,  on  Thurrdav,  Decembers,  1805,  being  the  Da^'  appointed  for  ^' 
GeneraJ  Thank  (giving.     4lo.     Pp.  18.     Stevens,  Cirenceftcr ;  Robin- 

**THY  right  uanil,  0  Loid,  i^  hf  come  glorious  in  fiower ;  ih/ right  iand^O  Lordt 
kfkd^/?i^.  in /liefes  tlie\erumy\**  is  the  very  appmpr4aler4e)til*Ife^'d  ll^  Mr. 
Wttaui  for  his  TbaaUgirmg'  Sermcn.     Bj  tiav  dimuilptUertce  ol^  the  X>^ty 
^e^vvj^dg^d  byall  ages  and  nations,  Heatbwi' as  >vott  ci»*Chriflilin^' he 
<;o|^^t6  sLn(i confutes  the  impious  anci  ^blurd  do^rine  of  ^oH^/  tO  which 
corl)^  philufophifticai  worldlings  are  anxioius  to  a  (cribe  hninaiV  ey^ts.    ''l^a* 
kmg  a  brief  retrofpeclive  view  of  our  own  hitiory,  iia'tii^k5ei  thte<e'ha|>py 
oa-urrences  which  fnanHeit  the  interpofition  of  divine  Providence  in  our  be- 
half; and  henCe,  he  deduces  the  propriety  andflecelfity  of  returning  thanks 
to  God  for  the/e/  as  well  as  for  the  more  recent  marks  of  his  favouc;  and 
goodnefs.^    Mr.  B.  alfQ  anticipates,  and'^nfwers  g^»  qbj^i^ion,  S^)^^^de^,^tk 
the  protection  which  the  arch  infidel  of  France  has.  profell'ed  to  afford  to  re- 
ligion f  and  oil  the  homage  which  he  has  paid  to  his  infalted  Redeemer  in 
bis  temples.  /  ,  .    .    ,.  ^ 

tr  "  From  the  facred  writings  we  know  that  wicked  tyrants  and  opprellbrs, 
are  from  time  to  time  employed  as  iuliruments  in  the  hands  of  an  avenging 
God^  while  h^s  jucJgoienks  ar^  abroad  in  the  cartK, .  ta  t^i^ti.tfee:.guilty  pa- 
tfSftV  rJgliteoufnefs*  .  But  the  fuccei*  .uf  lljeir'arin-s  aod.Uu?  d^iinlM^qn  and 
havoc  which  ihey  ^nake  iivtheir  fanguihary  progrels,  Cfio  ncyer,^^  eiiiemed 
liiarks  of  cl  I  vine  favour.  As  well  miglu  we  conceive  the  plag4\e,;^94tP®^^"' 
lence,  and  fawiine  fuppofing  them  perl'onitied  and  (eil-created  Emperors  and 
K iog^ji^  U>  be  the 4ifti^g«<ft)ed  favourites  of  .H«av«n.  Such  mtit  'ire  exe- 
cutioners, af  tl^e  pivintt  Judgmienis  ;  bui  \\)fA  certain  alber  executioners  are 
nevtirheld  j|i  >opoury^/-  ihiK  work's:  Jak»  but  on  the  contrary,  m  Uttiv^rfcl 
abhorrence  ayui^  d<ia<jriation."  \  *.  .    •    /  . 

Th«-AyM  pf.'^hi?  f^rwon  is  eafy^  plain,  and  perfpicuous;  tfae^cictne-is 
,fcu^iia^  ^e  feuti^entsar^  uniformly  g'jodr. 
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'.      .       ^      -        ,•     ■   '  ;■  ^       -  ■  -      •       '   ■     •        ■     '       -.'•...■!     :  •■•" 

CoRMQXTjr,>5    £yjfRsipjj    ^^jy   THE,  MoWT^.LX    R^TIEW.     ,  I 

ANY;3»rotki-pPdfeiftfijg  to-oppofe  dodh-Mjcs  cftablifhcd  by  all  the  leitrri- 
iog  of  4he*age  itSKhicti  they  were  produced,  arui>  having  r^cei^^jed  thfe 
fiao^on  of  thoci- ^^g^^^  encounter'ialV the  feverity of  critfci fni ^  but* ttfe^ 
jnftice.of  focb  ihvmty  JMrid'bercndettid  obviond  to  tlie  ra«der;  -T*^^^^^- 
. salitjR.  of  icrit id fiti*>8y«  aij  obligation  of  the  utraoft  adherehce  to  trntb  anli 
impartiaH^Y  and  wjiere  a  profeflfor  happens  toije  deficieorin  fcieoce;  he 
ihoi^d  nn^ke  itoufiti  c^cind>iTr.  i  have  read  feveral  at  tacks  6n:the  above 
bcid^and  enjerprifmg  publitatlonj  bat  that  of  the  Mohtbl/  S:evie\)sr 
aflfcm^i^^bn^tbing  6f  the  f^rra  e£  a  critique;' wlT^thet  oh  any  tiling 
ISce  tqlembte  frt-in^iples of  tb^  atr,  wiirbeltappearon  difcuffion  of  va* 
r»os-eaiti-asv  -•--'•         ■   '-  —    '  ■■  ■■  "■/'■■  "'" 

Extra.i  I.  '^Defaftilters^^frtft^Jaft'iw^nturjnhTetcftniebalk 
^i  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  i  he  noticed  the  time  of  t^eir  falling  aud  the  heighl 
m^^.i,^'  P  3         '  fr0na 
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pYtv-twtffeet'M^h,' iti  tWe/fefcon4's,  an<l  flraigbtways  Mr:-y^bes  Edrgdirftbp 
(Iftdtlfer' tblraftlf  Xh'ihe  w6rk)^is  tenviirctct  and  gives  tM G^fiWi'B^ii 

l^mtb'i^liyl^i  ^ihfefc.  ^  _.....„  ^.  — ,  ,,-.  ^,^.^  _ 

taciwi 'ffopS'lff^  a6tua1  cxperirtietits  fnjjpofed  to  be  madef 'Oti^^a^h,  ^to'fte 
<^frinmidii>  bf  pindaimiis  ?  Could  it  be  done  in  th'eYacc  6r^r"Ifeab'Ne^;\ 
tpn's.oWrt*  expli'imfnrfts  atid  tables,  which  accord  witlii  ^Wc  ftiiarek  6f' rh6 
^e^im^ij^"$iV'\Mc  Newton  himfelf.     Frincip.  Boole  JI.  Scd;  VII. 
Hkt^timcnei^ihi'''''       '       '     '-     •■■'        '  •"    ^•^•■•-' 

'-'«  trdtii  t|le^¥^  of  St.  irauVs  Chdrdi  la  London,  in  3^ntl7iOjihtr6' 
^riVet'fi'iixa^ik^r,  tiA^o  gipfs  gjobes,  one  full  of  quickfilver>'ibe-otfier  dP 
ith  Slirfhl'tMr  ftll'the'y  defcribfed  a  height  of  220  Engnih  feet  ^  wiodeH^ 
tat>!e  v&^ds^lflir^n3'ed  upon  iron  hinges  on  one  flde,  and  the  other  Ti3e  of 'tfftp 
fame  Was -fappphcd  hy  a  wooden  pin.  The  two  globes  lyiii^  otV  tWs  tabjc 
v'eV^  jirfatfttogtffber;  by  ptillmg  outthe  pin  by  means  ^^  ^'rt  irbii  wfr^; 
reaching  from  thence,  quite  down  to  the  ground,  fo  that  the  pin  beiii^iei' 
liby^'d,  the  tible^ Which  had  then  ho  ftippori:  but  thfe  iron  hing^s,"ftll 
dbwhwafif/and  hirnJfig  round  upon  the  hinges  gave  leive  to  ihe  gfihier  ti 
di'ob  ^if'frbuiit,  Bt  the  fanoe  inftarrt,  with  the  famepcHl'6^  the  ii-oti'veilr? 
/    fhit to6k bht' the prh.* '  A  pendulum,' ofcilhfihg to  (bconBs, Va^  let  go'^ffcf 

-  Thei'f  diameters,  weights,  and  tiiiiesof  f^lIlnfa*^lBffeafe  t^ttle^^^^^^ 
4ix  feveral  experiment^ ;  by  the  glpl?es  of  m^i'cury  tHe"ftil!s  a^re  ffet  dowjli  aP 
4** "on  sn  average  ;•  three  are  pfecifely  4"i  'e^hc  fefs;*  arid'tVvti  a-lfttlfe  m6rc. 


>vas^taKtin  out;'did  not  turn  upon  its  hiii^es  fo  <juick!y  as^i^  btight^tb  h^yc 
done,  and  the  flowhefi  of  that  rcvoltltipti  Bindcjred  the  tief^tftjf  th«  gldjfcs; 
TpL\  |he  bcgirinitig.     The  glolbcs  laj'  tipori' thfe  itiiddW  of  the^feblei  ?nd  ^ef«j? 

indeed'      ^'"^^^^^^     iia«».>a.^K«&   A^o     «<«{<^kn^«i4%i«yV   i*<44-»:rk-k<^4i'>iFiVii»t4^i-CIiktk^W^'     mWA^' 

ietice 

tp  be  corrt-fted  by 

fe;  ty  list  fall  a  leaden  globe  of  two  lb.  troy  weight,  which  fell  that 
ipace.  #s  is  ftatec},  4^"  of  tihl^.^. ,  Ifeti^sl.^Jtln^jriiTp^  to  which  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  «llude,  there  was  no~  cwS^  for  *'  alarm.''  There  was  no  dil- 
igreemeqtiQf  tfc^  eypofjiBici^iitsj  aufd^^tlH^  fq^arc^  ^f  tjbe  tluw^i,  aJJg^ancci 
pf  refiftancc,  &c.  being  made.  J^|r.  Cormoul  fe^ms  to  have  given  hirn^ 
^E^^^eal  ol^^JJrquJ^Jc,  apd  to  ^ave  ti^Kcrf  gt«at'care  in  being  cprre^^  in  the 
fJiffeWp'tiallshc  h^s  made.     Apd  \yhefc  is  t^eall^ged  difficulty  dffhe  c^ 

the  a^ove  exf^r|hienti>ttber  by^^fi^ 

I  aver  on  my  OwiiZ/ahd  tjie  joint  eipferi^i^^'^  r^f  HfltweNlvir'fS>?^f16virtiAHrfRW 

^fure,  gold;  mefca'rjr/birleadV wilireveii 

Ifrors  ap;car  (0  W^^  _  ,     _ 


/ 


«nd  r4;5^^]^ysjj^.^(mfi][Jp4i ^^^  mo^tp^^.|ravi^x  (iocs opt ^^  on  bbaif s jpove9(. 
Vi^feffffi  gie^Ji^QciLtj;^  aqii  Xxi  M^  !j9.  PCOv^.  t^t  .jgifayrtatio|i  ^oes  np|; 
a6|a^^9n)^p5<^;}^ei5&ts,  a  kite,,  witl^  ijifafiroup  augur};,.  i&  ihaderq  foar.**  .^    , 

,]I5^C; tpAw^qC ievcjr^l  cixperunentsHs^  ihat  iwiiil/ |i;p*pe}Jed  bodies  ip  pot^. 
%^fiffa/ntiJf;.4^r  ihe^cart^  ^pak^:^  quot^aonjrbijim^         work;; 

'  *Y.i?^y?^QQ'fi3pn!9t  aittacn  Jto,  prcje/Sted  bodj.ea,^  #/ing,pj  fpjpc  a.  huadrcq,, 
fo|pg4^  fwpi<?K  ^r^^\  ^ndrfed  yards  .per.  .fccopd  at  only  tl^rks|orYQiir  ^ej , 
from  tlie  earth,  Is  it  poflible  that  attradion  (meaining  tlie„at(Jfa,^cnj  pf  gfa-]^ 
ti|a^iap),  c;j4:^  aOact  to  the  rj^ooa  ^.  ^40,000  mHos.  dift^qc.  flylpgalibcT 
r^g  Qltiyelv^  fiuudred  mileaper  lecohd,  and  whe|*e  gr^yi^^  V.^JE^^^^^'i?*^ 
Is^ot^  .^i)^tjlJ<?t^fand^l^^  partio  ftrong.as  at.tfie^ear^hT'  ,:](^ep^^^ 
yity.optho.wiigtg^^^creation  is  naoft  ingenioufly  wrftiep  j  TA'ii)  liot  ^^^ 
itJ^y.abr.'dge^epl,  but.refer  ^v\y  reader  to  the  workrpagp*?i  tqipv,     ,  /  "^ 
,  B*tra^II|.   f'Spme  arguments  about  Icapi.nJ^:  wcd'oooVc^d^prfb^^ 
what  IS  "to  be  underftood  by  a  man  leaping  2|  ieet  from  aTci^Tc,?'''    "^lerq 
Wcre.t^f^  ^^^H  'the  one  was  loaded  with  half  a^  mnoh  m^jre  weight  ^s  the 
waa^iyhp.  leaped  weighed  j  the  heights  of.l^aps,^  and  the  xepulSve  forpc Jbjj^ 
wJ)ich  tU^y  wer6  pcrforntied,  were  under  trial.     The  Mqntl^ly^  Reyipwersj, 
<;aiild  no*  ui>4erftand  the  paitage  ! ! !     Jt  wo  ijd  have  beeti  Wf^re .to.,  their,    ^ 
credit  if  tb^y  h^d.confeQed  their  want  oif  pomprchepioa  op  otlier  points*. 
Thj^.prf5tci\ded.to  underftand  the  moft  difficult,  and  ^oirfejjbd  tl^eir  ij^n9-' " 
ra^ce  o(  ine^JWoft  fiiiiple.  ./*'.'     '    ' 

^xtraft  J^V^  .*'  Mr.  Cormou]  fays,  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  geom^Ur 
<:;a]ls4.  !l^^clid>  that  ^^^  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  ot|ier^s  their  dlamete^s/f^ 
Jt  j^  true  tSj^t  tb,e.wqtHis  of  ObefquareiofJ  are,.  \y Xome.  ftrc7pg(5  naiil^kc,^ 
(W^itted  m  t^^  work/  but  as  the  prpceffes  that  immediately  follqw,  and  tl&9^ 
lublecjueat  reafohing,  are  in  perfect  confittencc  with'  tlie  proper  geometriQ^*     r 
priq(;iple>^bf  contra4icxion^on1y  exifts.ln  tliis.^ppropri^ely  libdraf^  ^j^i,  to 
dpjjhtAfair)yin|e^dj5d. quotation.    -  ,y,  ..       ?    •     .   /     •    . 
.^Ti^  aoi^dote, of.  Cotes  njir rated, by  lifc,  Cprj^put*  muft  have   been  re-?* 
ceiveiirpo^  iradiUoAf>a^d>.9'opfp4^r^)r*VMr»  9\  "^^^  ^^  liberty  to  apply  if 


perceive  in  this  Tevi^ew,  the  eflforts  of  ^a  roaaunaoq^uai 
foUect  he  had,  wjdciiftaiett^to  e?tarol^\ej  apd  vyho.  avotdipg  ^dofc  epcouqfeiv 
pcrl^Pf  i^  fear^ofji  '^prqfsr^iiutJjocl^;' toufc  cXt^^xxt  langOagc, 

kept  aloof  for  .f^tirical  ig^riiii;,  Vj^df-  talt.vak  ain  'opportupi^X  of  hia  pwfe 
beix3g,oidrbU  fiaard4iput  ki.a  Wpw.j!^i:au,  without  Hipping  to  fee  whethei- 
W»  opponent  was  knocked  dowa>  iMi^i^j. ,  rrp^fchopi'.  ,t(?i^p;bool)    wji 

vA:    -1  -n-  tv).:-r .,:  MISeELiirANEOUS.>  i-^  .r. "  ^>  -  -    -vc^ 

'  --^ '  I'^-yt^.  »fi*Lrik*sXEt¥feit^6i»- ¥ii.^  Hi^V^gAv- iir*  n\^V^Mw  *-  --  -   :  -> 

.!■  .^^r.  ,n^^  ^ar-    /•:  -^  rW  J^fi^^SIXt^ftR.. , ,  ,,  ,^  .^W-ij^-^ri:  Ji^^^^^  "^ 

lA.tf  ^?*T^?j  W^9'4Q?^.t^  pake  apjr  r^^cjpi^ranc^  againft.  your,  ftricluiei 
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jiaoJ.nQy«cwnpp<{tio|f,  ^rs  Ub  tp^tife  .ftr  ti^tnic^rf,  atid  f  it  Jxurroiit  the 
mitatieft.  UJteij.cu^  Tc(t  .<?£  the  ftrpiJ)*,"    A  few  word*  «tiliiittyi4mr 

ac^t^  it  feft.c^p'fM;  Ji<^A<i.  ,  ThQ..circur\iftaiMe  oq  «flnchitlio  Hncs-qllii£bd 

f'are.fbtinded,.  ^<<a$^reUte<J^  to  i»e^  j  ty4ieve«  }»ft'a«it,had<>ccQred,  bu.mjr 
>6(1  oldfrJcrv^  (fJeT^^Y,  J^H^t5.M[A09s,  mBny^eafS  thia  mofbexonpliMy 
boric^u^  f'^vr^i%i  of  tli^  Abbey  ..Church  io  tbi«  city,  aimd  'bow-  rofiondf 
>i)wel)  in  ^UiQ-ii^/iPkfled  with  tb%  poi^t,  I  inftantly  tiirnediit  into  verfeyaqd 
Xurgjized  N^TCj.Magg^a  b^  ir^fertiog  it  within  a.fow.bourrs  ia  niy^ikwn  papbt, 
J^c^ath  H^rajd,  \fii<*.re  5^  .pow^ppean  with  my  iignrfture*  tlated  Feb.  I9, 
^XgQS,..^' wh^a  Ifciw  apiece  of  iJpaiae. that  I  had  never  heard  natach  eic^oH^ 
Jby  roy  friepdsj  ^ijid  o^i,  which  I  had  never  pkced  any.  valoc,  iirert«d  ^tmddg 
the  pcef  jgus  or.igjn^aU -of  the  .  Ap^i  Review*  (Jan.  1805;)  I  :was 

piealei^^and^thpqght  myfelf  iignly  icompHracnted;  tbat**"fb  carfeicirs.  diid 
ttoyenly'  a  ,bar^*'  Uiould  be  ftdmiti«d  intp  fuch  good  compatiy.  Thh'Was 
'qoc  among;  the  ojany  j?iwz^i  tha^j  J»d  for  collecting  tnyfcattercdp6cmi 

]^^  jThat^thi^lrixlsji  t^lc  ihouW  be  thought  fo  fuperior  to  my  other  pbemsnt 
"to,bpar,*^  fljtj  fajnQitlyl\i:enefs/*  iR  tofl^  furprifipg.  My  friends  here  ha^c 
'^ougfit  jfp.y..KRi/i^r  and  Sand-boy/*  the  prologue  of ."  Old  Crop,**  the 
.'fipiple^tjiie  of  "Billy  Pwrowg/'  an^  the  elegy  of  "  The  Hdrfe  to  hi*  Rl- 
IdeTif  .^DfioniJ.  tbj?  ,hefl  favoured  of  noy  children  5  certainly  their  claim  to.^B. 
^Jtixnacy  u  ^s  anequivocal  ^s  that  of  their  younger  fifter,  the  <'  Fair  Eqw?-^ 

Ivofine/l',.  .  '   ./. '     -•'■      ''•■7  ' 

ij  The.  writer  of  the  Critique  whett.he  fpeaks  Of  the  fuddcn  cbangejof  nie- 
tr-e,  appear^,  to  have  qveriooked  the  very  intent  and  principle  uponrwhjtfh 
^he  tributary  poem  to  the  memory  of  Graves  and  Anftey  was  wiittttn;  '^,1 
nUenipt.to  rpcord  th^  merits  of  my  much  valued  friends  by  imitating*  th3r' 
jjreciJfe  iiyle,  manner,  and  meafure  of  verfe.-  Could  a  tranfitioa  of  me. 
•  tre  be  then^voidcd  ?  .  •    >     .i 

^  1  muft  ftop.nay  pep,  which  I  fee.  would  infringe  on  your  time*  ahd  dAly 
.ii?queft  you  to  believe  that  the  epigram  in  qucition  is  redlly  mine.  Il^fe^a 
niattQr  of  no  ppniequence  but  as  my  truth  is  concerned. 

Jam*  Sir,  youl:  obedient/ Servant  : ■" 

\     ,    .    .  .      ,  W.MEYLgft. 


SUMMARY  PF  POLITICS. 


Hfi  clojids  of  doubt  which  have  lately  hung  about  the  poHtical  Aofi-i 

^zon  of  the  Continent,  are  every  day  more  and  -jtnore  difiipattdv  am}, 

in,a  fhorttimc,  the  whoJe  of  the  prefent  plan  ofMcmatizeii  ntpm^^  oiiSf- 

limatic  p\\xnder,  of  regal  rcvpl}Xtioni  will  no  di>apt  be  fully  developed,  and 

l^vid  open.to  the  aiaked  fight  of  the^  world,  to  the  utter  afftonsilmieiit  of 

thote  whp  h.ave  >p^i4  h^t  a  f^per£ci%l  atiention  to  thf  j||>affi|ig^  eyencs  of  the 

lad  t.welve  years,  and  to  th^  fecret^{atis;fH&ion  of  otW.^  who  have  lom^ 

^enjoyed,  the  vC<>nfola,tory  profpcdt  bya"nticiJ)arjoa,*— Fwoi*  part^  we  iaiic 

^nly  to  renjind  oj^r  readers  of  .the  nielancboly  cnith  of.  our.  predi£|foni{,  n^- 

^  ijpej^ing  the  views  and  d eijgns  of  the  arcb-difluifber,  of  tke  pcacfc  and  rraii- 

'quinii;Vqf  Europe.   ,Afpi<2l*h9wev^r,.j:hp(t range  ofccurremres* which  aic 

'.^cceedb^each  6tlyEfr  inrapi^iiucc^ph/      is  ilill  niore  ftrangc  ta^icar 

^^JM&  9onclufip^$^r '.'fame  pver- wife  politicians,,  who  ferlo«fly  contend, 

jjhai;  ip^li  theife  ^^^k^^aJjloA^,  <lWjre*i*  tiflft  ^of^ioi^tion^  ii»t.tbfc'.«ign''«f- 

*  "    .  'th» 


\ 


Smm^^^f'fWfks. 


Nlirafidnbf  -kawgly ^dverrfm«nr,  thr^jrtith  Ms  UrieahV.     Bcttlurciy,  iF tt>  r^^ 

\»mtJr/autlidH«y!a^fDlitte  znd  tfflcotittoiSe(!',t%f  fibftltttte'tiie  ^iTl  6f^  We  iJiP-' 

^foDvtfeeiaw^orfitiie  Uttd,  tolitx^etcift 'tiie^'mof!  fe^untileis  .tyranny  'bv^dr  t 

;,peopte>^rft»niiiftix»rr,  to  ha^vie^he  ftfpi^eiiiegbv^rrtor  ctf  a '-(late  ^'ci  rf/)6ti  arid 

.hii^f:fubgff£t>s^^vs8,  'be  tor  'e)ltitigtfifh  Jicobinlfm,  Rbbii^W^rre  ^i-as  aV  JhuA 

ai),  jftiifi-Jacobirt^a's  Boorfapart^  j-*-fbr  J^f  wa^  Wm/^^-as  'gteat.  a4j+4tTi,  ati^  iiiJ'/ 

i^iik^ple  wMcrwto^  as  abjc6t  flavie4;-^On  the  ^ttVcr  iiatid,  if  jac^b'Wnifd  cdii- 

-ifift,as'weeantenld  it  does,' m  the  open  display  of  doftwMpt-^Pall  l«%it?- 

sfisatib  autboifity,  in  a  fyftettiBtic  ^ttsCck  oir  the  ri^Kts  <>f  ifldepdndciit'ltate^, 

rhr  a-^ftudied  fubver^n  of  ^att  andent  ord«ri,  and  fc^^ifliilr  iirltitutioiis,'^ 

the  endouragftoourof  reMance  and  rebeiUbn  againft  lawnil  goi^ertimtrttt^, 

^.sSBd'iirappeais  tp  the  governed  ^gaiflft  the  gdvetriov^,  we  appeit'  tb  ieJtfiV 

iBan*s  knowledge  and  experience,  whether  Buonaparte,    tifotigB  irfv^efteft 

sjwirh  the  imperiat  diadem,  be  not,  ^t  this  moment,^  as  £i'i^t  a  )ac6l)?}i  » 

■sfebpfpierre^was,  when  decorated  withlhe  civic  cVown,  and  iW  the  zenl^ 

MJf'his -pcwer?    Let  Swczerland,   Sardhiia,  •  Lbmt)ardyi "  Ge'rid^,* 'ttic^c^, 

Pfepina> 'Ttrfcany,  Venice,  t^aples,  Gerojaiiy,  and  H<i4iand,' arrfiver  tl^'s 

.^lueftitin.     What  plan  did  Briffot  Or  did  Robefpierre  d^^  wKi^lBuona- 

p^rtse  has  not  Executed  ?     Was  it  not  the  plan  of  tH^  JdMiH^  to  ftrrrouiii 

France  with  tributary  ftates,  dependant  on  themfelves,  and  unabli  tbfefift 

fthtir  power,  thoagh  fit  tools  of  their  ambition  ?  Ahd^hlas^pt  BtfbR^apartc 

ISAtsompU^ed  what   rifley  defigned  ?     What  does  'it  ^giiif^  whe\:Hb-  -^e 

.  puppets  whoin  he  plates'  at  the  heads  of  fuch  ftates  bcf  caFled^- Kiifig*»,  '^ 

.iGjf>Hf«is,'  brPre^ents,  or  Penfenaries  ?     It  is  not  thtf'l/awis'  ailf^fned  tb  the 

r»)ey  that  alters  the  »tf/«r^  of  the  tranfa^ion ;  the  ^/»(yj^  on  whidh  lie 

^procceds,^and  the  objeSi  which  he  has  in  view,  are  prfeeifely  the  fame^vfth' 

-  tiiofe  of  tte  rewqiutionary  leaders  of  modern  France,  wKdfey^c^^///^  no 

ijvajt  ever  aff^lled  to  dtxabt.^^We  might  preft  this  argument  ftill  faVther 

-  an  its  application  tb-our-  domeflic  corfcerns,^  andnuight  at&thofe  Who,  ^111 

yery  lately,, proalairtiod  Mr.  Fox  tO'  be  a  Jacobin,  how  he  iias  ceafed  to  be 

oneji '  Whetv  hxi  has  within  this  week  publicly  declared  that  not  the  fmalkft 

change  has  taken  place  in  his  principled  or  opinions  ?     But  this^is  foreign 

from  our  prcfent  purpofe.^ — Whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  or  whatever  its 

name,  no  one  will  (Jjpfty^    that  the  proguefs  whl^i  .BUona parte  is  daily 

making  to  tmi'ueTfal dominion  is  alarming  in  the  extreme. — Every  thing  con- 

.  fpires  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  his  proje^. — And,  now,   as  tftrQujh.rhe 

^hxih  cborfe  of  ^  his  thfilitary  arid  political  career,  he  i^s  di^rived  ^m^^ch 

gjeaar :adviihia>ge?iTom'the  tortuption-  awd  pdfitlanimiiy  of  his ' efl.eltf^es, 

than  from  the  wifdom  of  his^p  .vn,  plans,  of  the  vigour  ^it!\"Sirhich  theiy 

*  were 'executed.  ■''•  '  '■■'"         .,•••■.»•>•••  ^"    ^' ■        -,-;^v.-^    . 

1  -Ali-theiitfatniation  .which  we  hsive  received  frorti  the  Corttiritnt,  terfds 
tfiore  ftrongljpwicpnfirm  the  opinion  we  before  ^Jjtpi^JdeH,'  'th^t  the  Em- 
peror of  ^Auftria  wasrnot  placed  in  fuch  i  function;  ^y  the  battle  of  A\jucr- 
litz,  as  to  jxrftify  seven  the  fmalleit  doncetflon  on  his  part;' muth  lids' fucfiu 
■•forrendfr  of  his  di^nicy  and  fecority/kS  he  xti^^^  %^  the  tresity'oF  Pfi*|"- 
bnrgh.^-BwsBjapaf t J cooid' not  hav*  purfiied '  hih^ ,  wfth!" a NdifafF^ited  capital 
in  hbneary  and  with  an  arniy  of -gajoob  men,  fliiftied  w^lh-fuccWs,  k'i^jd 

•  headed i)y  aibraveiand  ikiifal' comrilahdeir, ' -iu  '  Wholft' T^iig^  troopsr ' repdfrd 
ihiplicit  c6*6dencei  rapidly  adVatic^ftg^  towards  tlKiD'^jfpital.  All  bharic^s 
W?|PC".i|»i^'fa«iM:  f  funiyi^  IT^  p^e^ersihi^eV'bdt  ittiy 

thing 


(,aj{rai_eJ  ome.iWSjCiBnM  poffibly,  rBtei.  f I,  tp,  i^ixi^y^^, 
1  i'^!lt>|iiis:54vjqr9f  Ipi^'ey'eiif,]j(o4^corruptmcpb«i-of 

hole  dimi'nal' interpbliiioii  iii3rred,aJl„t[(ejqppfittifWi»ifl'f . 
the  Archjluke.iCh^il^  tQ»srdi  j.hc  9oi)clufloii,ef  tlie  prcc«l^g  war.f .j^ind 
jo  which 'wi:  ftrjjn^x'iiicl.iiie  to  iip  putc  tJjc  iuad  plan  of  »t(e  )^  ui^ipaigj^-. 
ind  [he;appoin^ei),i^Qf  t'lBt  .gjllfiot  Pjince  toa  ^^wicca[n,4«i4>  *,^Jtfc.' 
his  fervipes  wfre"let  fniipon'am.'anJ  wlierc  Iiis  opinion  coujj  notb^  t^fcjyj,;- 
an'  arrangciiiq4t,lo  weli  gali^ulinei  to  ^iv^  vidory  to  the  eueiny,.  (Stf  ,?^r--i 
raoH  any  otlierwitulil'liave  eiifured  their  defeaE>  and  thatf  Kad.  it.beeifjJXq  - 

frefilj'niaycfor  jthp  pwrp^ole,  i!;,couJJ  not  have  aiifwerc4.  .better.,;  Aa^i 
ere  vrc  c^hn'ft  fqipeaf  to  obfei've,  that,  by  the  publication  of  the  dj^Cfit 
ireftiie>  entercij  i.iitb  by-  tli'is  country  wiili  Ruffia  and  Aullria,  it  is  'tcn4e(Bft 
aitmifi-'ll  t/^.'ne  j;Iati>eli  unjetftaiidiiis,  that  never  was  a  ynitt  cir  laoit  ^-^ 
£ae^Tl^  'fc|i'eme  farmed  fpr  curbing  the  ambition  of  the  Cprficao  Ulfurper, .. 
and  fpr^llab^lQiIiigtlia  liberties  and  fights  of  Europe,, on  a  rolid,aad  per^  , 
inanciif'balisj  and  ih^t'jiocliing  bin  ,ilie  moll  uunecpflary,  and  ttte^moftun-t 
warrantable 'depatiu re  from   th.c  plan  of  opcractoi^s  fetllc(J  betwcefl^tfiei  . 


.  pEr^perprs,  ?,pvjii  Iwve  occafioiied  itt  failure;— what. a  dreadfti^  ifw, 
tponfibility  h^i.^ibe  Aul^'iy  Empe,ror,  thus  attached  to  himfcif  !r-^y:'^'S - 
folU-  he  injured  the  caufe  which  iie  flood, pledged  to  fapporf,  flf^^  by  ht^. 
puSJlaiiimily  }ie.  (bdipleied  i[«  miii,— -The  prelent  age  wjll  epprtdeii,  pOC^j,, 
lerity  .will  rt^iuarrf',  Jiis  condufl.  But  liis  conduit  is  not  oulyculpai/;^^  , 
the  dcfertion  of  Bis  allies,  and  in  the  /urrcnder  of  fo  itnporiaiJE  a  p^rc.ff  . 
bis  tBr'ritory  ;  it  i^  doubly,  fo.  in  the  compenfation  which  he  h^s, ftipvkt^ .. 
fDf  HmfelfC,  from  the  domimons  of  another  power.  Turkey  if  jlo.beiplW'-,.; 
dered,  forfooth,  bv  way  of  amendsto  Auftria  fpr  fuffering  .herfclif  to  ae- 

■  plundered  by  FraHci;;  end  I'rsncis  joins. in  robbing  anoil^'er  of  Jii^  ri|;l»tf,t(erA 
caufe  he  wanti  the  fpirit  lo  defend  his  own! — !We  leave  the  world  tp  ji)^g5.. 
whatmufl  bo  chf  nature  and  temper  of  ^hax  fpirit  which  Ss  iitold  and  afUvfC,. 
in  fupport  of  a,n  uaj'ifi.  f;auf<^>  but  tame  and  qutefcent  iu  defence  af^Jufi  one.. 
Id  (hort,  in  thefc  treaties  «f  fpoliation,  fraud,  violencf,,  every  tliiag  tiiat.if,!. 
bafe  and  dilhoaelV,' mean  and  duftardly,  everything  but  juftice.  ^^I'^Jt 
lefpeft  for  the  Jaw  oi  tjaiious,'  or  for  the  honour,  of  (h^rCoiitraiSiiig  parties,  , 
is  vifible.  ... 

^uftria,  we  fuppofe,  .is,  to  be  compenfated  f((r  .bcr  -wjiW'arjj  Iofli».  bet.; 
fiirr^nder.of  Venic^and  its  territory,. apd  ftf  all  .the' ontfanc^, into  hcT.i, 
hereditary  fta let  from  Jialy.  fo  cijrnpletely  as.  to, open  an  e^fyjoad  ta^he, 
capita],  for  at]  invader  of  her  dominioos'} — (he  is  to,  be  ,cop|ienC»ted.  jqi^, 
this^Onftrous  abridgn^ent  of  hei  ancient  domain,  by  the  yu^leat  fe^ure  c^T 
fome  parts  of  Bofiiia  'and  Dalmatia,  which  lie  adjacent  lo  Hjiagary,  . 

Buonapaftv.*  however,  has  had  a.n  eye  even  lo  tbefe  ji^ifj-projecied;  ad? , 
diiipn^of  territory,  &r Tie  has. taken  care  to  fecurt;  tp..hpii^)i'"i)jiepofiefp.. 

.  4oa  P^.  yepcii^ii  liajmatia,  bywhich  Iie.wil)  have.  aSy^aVy  i'n,,ci\trance^  . 

,  icnofhis'parr'  of;  European  !l.arkey,, as.  be  already  ha^.  to  Vicant.bjr.tlyf.- 
apquifipoji.of^fltja.  aijd'.Gapiola.~.T%U3  will.  \M  Enjiperor  Ffavw^be  . 
iKmfReUitib'ythii'Jnvete.m't.e  encm.j^oE'h^hoiife  on.cycry^dei.aiid.hairn)g.|. 
furrMde^eafaifli'fe)/,inVo''bis  hand>^'^e,flittfl.iiqw  fiiKmk  lo  be',  thc-ijfewi. 
iiiftrumept.  of  .l^powf^ri— unlef'j  ilJ^ee^^[liJ.,ga(lar^c .brother  can.fpepr<.> 
dily  ri-Tiyc,,ii)liVn|  fomc  fparka  of  jhat  njibW .fpij-ij  which  eift  .flvjae/^^h;,. 
v.ich/p '4iicbj"i^;;;i5/*^'t^e;  in?Vr^aR4n^^ 


Rummarj-ppP^HiUs. 


—  ■———--  —         ^— —  — —     — -—  w    —  ^^^-.—  —  -    gL      — "    --y    —    •         ^W  ^  •        ■  •  •  »  J       ^ 

•^'ftmiflg'dtfr-tycsbrfthc  NoM  orEut^pe/ariotWf'cIifeu'fting  fccne  of  • 
tfjttm.*-prejtn[it^icfeff.     P^uffia,  who  Jbad  itiii   her  power  tdregujate  tji^^ 
bil^'Cfe,  tfelfrfe -the  Tate,  of  Europe,  his,  by  a  \h\^  pefVever;^rice  in  th«?  liaoi^. 
crdbkifc^. a^tf  ainioiieft  polic^r';  that  evfeii  a  Cabinet  of  Jc/uits, ,  w'ith'lgnatiuji 
hiiMctf  al  it¥  fljeatf,  covl3  have  deviled  or  executed,  has  liuo^ed  to  be  <he  p;»n';- 
d^'-6f  ^hat^af'(^h'  ufUTpbi^s  ambition,  vvbofe  arms  Ave  did  npl  !^are  to  encoun^ ' 
tar.'-  Sturfulkted  a^  her  hioharch  was,"  by  Ihe  voice  of ' hif'p^onfc^  emnhati-r. 
e^U^-prorloiittcdd*;  by  the  knowh  lentimenU  of  his  troops  j 'by  ;he  tieso^ 
irtt^rcit ;  aifd  by  the  call  of  honour  ;   to  join  the  allies,  and ^o  drive  the 
bafityrarrt  6f  Eiiroffc  from  the  field  ;  and  with  fhflabffiiy  to  carry  into  ef-v. 
fefllSef'tobif  vigorous  plan  of  co-operation  ;  he  tamely  cfe(\j<^n(leafroni  tlje 
prd'dH  errrJn^ence  on  which  the  circumllanCes  of  the  timey*had  "i^Iaced  him  ; 
andHvitha  tiieatinefs,  neither  compatible  with  hisage  nbrcljar^clerettic  of ' 
SR-fateiiy;  cpnfented  to  become  an  accomplice  in  thoFe  iiefaribus  fcheme^^ 
wtfTch'^tJehatj  every  motive  to  dppofe.  *  He,  like  the  A  aft  rM  Emperor,  con- 
nh^ed  8r\  t(re  Teijiue  of  a  portion  of  his  own  territory^  only  (tipulaling  for  a 
coi^'peiiYfatiofi  at  U.ie  exj)etice  of  another  power. /A?/zdv^;  "has,*  in  conl'equerice^^ 
beehTufrtnder^d  to  hun,  undbr  the  paltry^^ret^xt  of  <^niuring  peace  to  Jhe* 
ndytH-bf-Gefntany.    He  rs  to  enjoy  it  m  full  lovereignty  dwing  the  waff  but  \%' 
tc?Veft6^  H-*^C'redat  Judaeos — at'the  peace!  Credulity  per fonified  could  rjot 
g?v^^<pi^<jk*  td  fuch  a  tale'     The  faa  we  believe  to  be  tlHS,.that  Pruliia  \i  ta . 
fce^  HanJver;  not  merely  as  a  com  pen  (at  ion  for  her  Ibffcs  in  We(lp{ialia^ 
acttf^lifpach  ;  "bat  as  the  price  alfo  of  hdr  connivaiice  at  the  propofed  fei* 
zCli^|of  Ih^  Torkiflb  Provinces,  defined  as  a  remuneratioii  for  Auftria.    Our 
re^^^i  too,  "ivlll 'recofle^l^  that  this  convention   has  l>een  concluded  be* 
t^6n;tw6po\^^FS,  neither  of  whofti  had  any  right  over  the  territory  in; 
qa^oiit,  iifd  \vithout  the  fraaUeft communication  with  its  lawful  fovicreign^. 
wfffrVas  ih«  Tjriend  and  ally  of  one  of  them,  and  who  had  jaftually  an  army, 
ofhiidv^n  Tnthe'countfy,     To  lay  that  Ihistranfadlion  |s  withoui.  a  parallel 
in  hlftdry^' wouid  be  todefcribe  It  very  inadequately  ;  it  is  a  vTk  combina- 
tion of  in  fuU  and  injury  5  it  is  the  perle61ion  of  bafencfe|  rapine,  and  fraud. 
Ir^this  ftitentc,  too,  Pruflia  "has  literally  acled  as  tli^  ally  oli'Vai^cfef,  for,  by,/, 
theoccu^tiori  of  Hanover,  flie  has  exempted"  th0  Corflc^n  lJ|urper  from^ 
thfenecdfityoFmaintainrngan  army  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  lecilfe  h>iiiT, 
fejfkgarhff  the  attacks  of  England,  RufTia,  anclS^^ede'n.     This,  therefore,' 
n't  mafter'fttolte  of  policy  on  the  one  hand,  w^ile  it  is  a  cher-d*oeavre  of. 
perfidy  oil'  the  other.     It  is  truly  curious  to  examine  the  Hatar^p^  this  an- 
xfety  fer  the  jitate  of  Northern  -Germany  ;  it  eJciUecl,  .wq  'femeniber,  be* 
tofe'-thij  laft  campaign;  bu^t  it  did  not  operate  with  fufScfenl  force  io. make. 
h'ii  Pfuffian  Majefty  prevent  the  violation  (>f  that  pe4ce  by  the  Jf^r^ncli,  ii^ 
tWft  fei.zfure  of  Hanover,  and  in  the  paflage  of  their  troops  throu^  a  part  of^ 
.  th^^Prtiffia^r  t^f  itory.     As  nothing  bat  hctiour  could  be' acquired  th<:n%^  i\\^^ 
rfifplay  of  a  fpirtt'confbrmahle  to  this  prafenbd  aniiety,  that  fpirit  Was  pru-% 
<^^faff6red  tq  fliimber;  but  n'?tiJti\\^i  dominion  is'tp  be  obtajned  by  U^. 
eifertidn,  it  i^  caUied  forth  into  new'hfei  a;td  fliines  in  all  it*  native  ^«w/y., 
^^oodHpVens?  And  i^  this  riidnarchSviafe  enough  loibeVievc^  that  the  ioi^; 
©rditetf^-laff'of p0wfcr;'to  the  piitifteafiori.  pf  wr%{i  li^iijmitt^n  Will  noV^ 
'       "•  '^  -      •  fooucr 
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aao.  Sufn^rinrj  of  Poltflcu  »- 

IboncTor  fatef,  oc  dir©6led  again  It  fjTrnrelT!'*rrfie  be,  fatal  experience  w/Jl 
coD3»iiiCfS  hlpi  i>f  tiis;erh]»r,  wben  too-Jalc  i<^-  ref>aratidr>^  tncf  fcfe  wiif  fiijk 
in  jtbe  i^isr^  guIpA  wbicii  he.  iiaA  aili  rt^d  in  preparing  with- his  own  hinds. 

Jp>j  ^oinhig ,  j»,a  jconfederacy  wit(i  the:noiglit>ounng  ^>i^ers^*aga^inJ^^}iSr 
CUAIQ^PH  e|H?|Oyi':h«f*snajf  ftill  r^ltor©  ltr$  UmDhed  lkm<*,  and  fclcae  hiitiieTJT, 
9t^d  ]uirop^^  rN^thj^tpi^rucHon.     fiut  tki^apiib^is  an  effort  <>f  wifdon^  atid'of  - 
THPQPff  '.roiieji  rtPW's  to  be  d<tiired  tJTafn  ^xpeiiSied.         '      .     •  ".  "  •'    ;  j 

~  ,T4MB^.Of)ly;.i^y,of'ci>»<bi-ahoini  that  i^ learns  through  the  dark  cloudi  whrbh 
tlius  oJ^turu  rtift;pwliticalhemilpher«,  proceeds  from  Russia  and  ^'to^i/^'i. 
wboA^  tf|]agad^i|tjO(H,t.  Diaiiarchs,  imidit  furrouhding  degeneracy Pprei'erv'e 
«w^d  dirpJaV  alrttlj.ro^alJiMril,  worihyonheiranceltors,  and  erf  uienijfelvea. 
XW^ajp  the^itn^e  ,iw5Coes  of  the  Cofitirjoiu;  and  much  it  were  to  be  vvi(h- 
e^^  fpr  the  peace  aii^d  welfare  of  Ewope,  that  their  thrones  were  iixcd  It 

ThiiED?pi?^oi;^Altxander,  true  to  die  prmciplcs  \vh?ch  he  h*s  prodaimed 
to  (he  wi^rW.  *ni  fully  prepared  to"^  carry  them  into  e^f^oi,  is  making  eX* 
tr'4ftr4inary  Wvies.of  "ttottps  throughout  his  wide-extended  empire,  an^d  iii- 
lifiid^^  if  Heijeflary,!  to  increaie  his  army  to  ^j  miilion  <f  men  I  Happy  (hould 
\y^  bf>  ^p -jce  fftvh  an  ajmy  )>laced  in  i'ach  hands;  for,  certain  we  are,  it 
ii'Oi^IdJbt^  employed,. only  '\qx  (tie  be(i  and  nobleft  ptirpofes.  It  is  to  tHtS: 
priw^eonly^  and  hisiworlhy  alJy  of  Sweden,  that  we  now  look,  w?th -ant 
jjjeffr^'bt  confidence,  far  checking  the  progrefsof  thole  {'^^^m^  q{  ^^pihe 
ima,  plunder,  whtdi  ajte  dally  extending  tfieir  baleful  influence,  and  vviriya 
h^v^,  tfero^vnbaek  qivilized  Europe,  at  lead  five  centuries  '  He,  ahd^life 
ajofie,  can;<:«f^.Pru0ia  to  be  honelt>  by  making  her  reftore  Hanger  to  tfe 
iiwil^J  St^ver/cign ;— he,  and  he  alone,  can  refill  the  encroachments  of  j^irr- 
jtrjapn  the  terrUaries  of  the  Porte  ; — and  he,  and  liealotte,  can  w reft  -Ifal^ 
irom  France^  and  drive  her  back  within  her  ancient  fimrts.  '  If  c^or^H^ly 
fecpn^ed  byNGreat  ikitain,  Rutfli  might  Hill  be  the  prcferver  of  Euitipe ; 
what  then  would  the  not  have  been,  what  would  ftie  riot  h^aVe  done,' ha3 
Ailitria  not  baljeiy  deferted  her,  and  had  Ihe,  as.  she  hati  p^J reason  to  ejcpect^ 
lieejjjoiiit'd  t^y  Fruffia?  .  ;   ^ 

.  ^  As  4©  Turkey*  it  has  long  beenevideni  t4«at  Hie  exills  only  by  tlie  jealoti/y 
olj' her  neighbours.  Within  her felf  the  contains  the  fe*xl>i  of  difff)ttft56n; 
barl^cirous,  amjdil  farrounding  civ^ilization;  the  very  natHire  of  fer  r^Hgion 
prevents  h^  from  acquiring  llrenglh  with  her  years,  and  herTaH  ha^  oiily 
teen  delayed  by  the  jarrbjginterefts  of  the  circuity  acentpt)Wfers.  When-. 
ever  die  dioesfall,  a  new  revolution  w-ill'take  place  hf  the  {^Kib'tyof  Earopc,^ 
not  lefs. JBiporkant^ihen  that  which  thd  French  revolution  (the cotirlfe  of  whit'h 
is  not  more  .than  half  run)  lias  produced.  ^  ^     ^ 

Jn  6nr  <lonaeiHc  politics,  the  New  Adminiiiration,  at  length  completed;* 
ejigrolfes'l he  public  attention.    Though  we  (hall  wait  fw  their  w#4z/wr/ be- 
fore ty©  fi/rm  ainy  decifive  opinion  refpecling  them,  there'are  iiill fomepoints 
l«fliich  call  (or  iipmed:iate  notice.     It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  when-  Mr; 
Pitt  i|f ft  carijaie  .into  office,  impediments  aro'e  io  the  admiflion  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
feta  the  Cabinet,  whit\Ji  all  Mr.  Pitt's  eflforta  proved  intufficient  to  remo^^. 
T {j^  ptye^iortj  hQwxver,  was  i united  10  Mr.  lox  perfona^ly.-and  did  nii? 
^jlteod  tc^an>  0n4iof  his  p^olitical  friends  and  adoeiates:     Yet  was  this  call^' 
ed,.  by  th^  (jipporteis  of  that  gentleman,  an  -o^iious  system  of  exchtsie^,  j^rtcl  a*^ 
vJ9lent  pijtcry  was  raifed  aguliift  il,  and  a  caJl  as  violent  iefbunded.  frtitt?* 
every  qitarter,  forra  ^iwji^-^/^-yw^jiadmiuirtraliojv;  in  other  Words,  Twa^ad-,; 
ii\im(^n^tji<?j?.fLOjiipi;<ahejaditig  men  ot"  taifints,  v^^ight,  and  iivfluemre1(/i»f^f/V^j 
w^ffii^efi  ft^-vvrobvioiisxeafonsi^'irjcluded  by  ti^.'e  decfatmeVs  intheir 


-■       *^     K-^     '  "     -^ 


'jibeji,  ^)}^,,prftleflt.^dminirt.«tion  was  yte^^ka^a^  foniiedt'^iBlitx^sl&^'I^'bafr 

iK5^%i%^  *'^^^*^.''^'^'  variedfrmn-tfae  jAiTj^wMtf  A  Fit*  «?A«o«f  oI'Mr.  Fitl's 

^j€|i;d$  ha(9.bjee^.  Inclu^^d  in  the  nejVi  ananget^ebt-FfOrait^e^Oibitlet'lEinfl 

J^rpJR  iji^^^GQye^piiBnt  hs^s  everj^wc  iof  ti)€m  been.  escdiMlexi !  Thtinniarked 

ijitem  of  exclusion,  adopted  by  the,  verj  iseo  who  for  Immlhs-mftde  iVo^b- , 

jj^^^for  ceniiiQ^  ^nd  inv«^i\'e»'iau(i  have  proceeded  frtHir.tbatd^t^rmiQ«d 

,%!C^^^^^  W^^i  .which.  H  was  the  avowed  uhj«^  c^iHeive^  ininiifVy,  aud 

jt^jjc  partizaQs  to  eKtinguiili,    it  t^ouid  havie  416  o^her^ot^g^n^^l^  -it  tjrill 

liever  be  contended  that  Mr.  PitL'$  party  -4id  not  xxmtatii  tn«n^)f  tHltritts 

Wjeight,  and  i^iSiueuce..    With  the  trxceplion,  pefbaps, ot  Lord  G^r^^-^lie, 

.Karl  Sp^ncer^^  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Windhaon*  and  Mr.  Sheridati,  jmai^y  *of  AlJr. 

ritt*s  friends  arc  fttperior  in  thole  requisites  for  office,  to 'atVy  *9^fi«Jf* 6f . 

^  prefen t  %dmiu^ft,ration ,     Whi^h- of  the  otiier  ^ tnemWrs/^  *tet  •  p%  -  arfc;  arr 

>  be  compared  -with  the  Marquis  ot  WelIc5flcy,;Lea'A»iWaW&«d)yi  Lord 

Ca^iden,.  Lord^Hawkesbury »  LQfd  Cj^kreagii>  aiwi  Mr.  G^ewiRing,  ■  ftr  abi- 

Jltjf^r  knqv¥,iedge,  «nd  experience  ?^rrWioagaii»iC3a«  boaft-^f/\ith  iliifit*fifer 

^tc\i,/ienaj  iituations,  which  require  a  peealiar  deji^ee^f^etilScial  kti6vt4edge 

^ni^^perience,  as  NIr.  Long  and  Mr.  Rofei  l^t  usy  then|  h^ariid  thore 

^t^a  mi j^iftry,  formed  oiall  parties.  ..Let  it  pafs  only  fotr  What  «>iji  aniftiot 

fgnd  to  {^>e  W'^iat  it  is  not.  Indeed,  Xh^  fyfteifa.  ofixclatirtn*,  ai  reiiting  to 
iV\il*$  ifrjendsj:  has  been  carried  to  an  exti^^me  that^bae  l^o  prece^^nt  m 
.|hQ.(iiftorjriof  party.  Ever-y  office  has  bt  en  ran  lacked,  and  We  have,  heard 
iiffon^e/fiff^oyals,  both  in  the  nature, of  them>'  and  uv  tiieirmanner,  itioft 
^^(iracef ftl  XO'  eye^cy .  pe  rfori  con  ct;rned  in  tl  le  t  ran  fadl  ion .  This,  ho  we  ve  r, 
a|]^qymttchA/n)pre  th^at  fve  have  to  c«^ment  updn^  inuft  be  refeTvcd  foi' i" 
l^jir^joppprtni^ity,  ^       .  '■  ^^   '      ' 

/,^iC)j^.tl^ejiCO,c?kp^|>«nt  part^  of  the  New  Miniftry  we  have ^ it tlefo  notice' at 
pjgfcnt.  vit,4U>51ueiiionajbly  contains,  men  oF  firft-rate  talents,  of  gredt  wetghl^ 
an^. JijAi^epce  JA  ih^  country »    ^  It  w«re  downright  blindnefs,  howtvcr,  not 
la  perceive  that  Mr,  Fox  is,  in  fad,  Prime  Minifterf  and  that  Lord  Or^i- 
^|I^  is  pi]ly^  nqnjjnally  lo»   ,.Ha»v  Lord  Grejivilie  dotfld  confent  to  ^ch  an 
arrangement  4i  .^beCabin-et,  we /Canriot  conceive  j  f<>r,  if.  w^  be  fi6t  egre'* 
gtoufiy.  miAake^j,  he  will  |ind  himfelf,  on  every  divitiofl;  Jn  a  fftiaU  mfnori- 
ty. ,   We  ^*ar,  tji^^,  on  nnpft  quefiions,  tiva  oiily  could  divide  **itly  him  ;\andr 
qn  the  gran4;,(i^^ftion,,  whi^^h  nvay  involve  the  fate  of-  the  c<>aiVlry,    Feac^ 
liijti  France, f  Jbould  a .  dlffenepee  of  opinion  obtain  in  the  Cabinei,.  he  i^'ilh 
tv^ve,,aim^,.  but,////;^^  Cap^poftecs.     HisLordlhi^  will theh  f^^eiind  larae'at' 
fiis  own  injudicious  conduct,    in  allowiiii^  the  exciu^iOn'of  aH  Mn  Pitt's 
fcie;Q(jb  from  the  Cabinet ;  we  lay  aiionving.  for  we  are  fuUy  pvrfibkded  thsit 
tlie  i^eafure  dii  not. originate  with  his:  lyordfliip,  but  d!bwhere.'-  He  niay» 
bealTure^,  too,  that  a  very  conficksr able  proportion  of  hisMa}cfiy*^'fu8ject^i. 
re^d*  this  exclui^o^.witb'-i'entiments  bordering  on  'iii^/jftta'Cidrti    Oil  tlie 
a^fflifMif  Qjf  i\iQ  Lo^d  Chiif  Justice  of  tJte King\Benck'\ii\^^  the-Cdfe^i^et,  much^ 
haji.^eacfy  been  4^4/  ^i^d  muchlnore  n^Kioubt  will'bfe  l]bid.-k  i§  n6t: 
^^Jtboijt.avpr^^cedent,  foi  Lord  M/jj^j^sM  ^nd  we  believa/  Lord  Hajftdit^'itie^- 
wepiaJ^iit^ecJ  UP^er  funilar^ircuoirittnces.     Yol  thele  pi^^^^dtewtti^a^^trtUif^^ 
fipien^/taju(|iify,the  mealur?  which  can  never  J}(3 -vie wed  'butiMiTUlVekti'emc 
jeafouiy'^  ll^^u^eppje.  of  £ngJaQd  *f  who  know^.  thatt  alt  (kfe  If>r6!feddtl6ns'^ 
.  orJg.ip^te  will),  the  IJiibinet , Council ;  and-.v^-  nativra^ljf  Ikip^o-ifeHfet^yfien .' 
^m  CVl?inj5t;ar<j;cai!i?d  upog  U>  decrde.upon.the  ^iro^ritity  Wd  e&pfefllfency  * 
of  fucKa  proregution>  thte  opinion  ^rfthp  fill  Judg«ail>r^>>  •R'e^lnl  •  WtTl  be* 
received  with  fomething  mor«  ih^M' deference \  it  will  indestd  b^  in  a  gr^at 

'      '  ,     mealUra 
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sis  ifmkifji.«f  Pm^ifi . 

fiHttfurt,  At^AMi  **A}tttigev  tbter^.fo-rrttfaUjAi  >vlien^ftcf>y*r4f^^fj>tipg^»}i 
t^^Uid  i[>f  thii  it-ulprrli  wHf  not,  X!tJ*lt6t>  bay«  4>i«  np^ind  (b-  Tbi^  -i'ronf^^ljy}, 
-fo  ex^»i(pt  fibril  f If e}u4ice>fk^  itujight  tO'  iijtv.an^  a?:i.t  wo^ld  beli^j^'jesgr 
otk«c«cgi4,  on.w»bi^h 'httifeflK} «M)t  been  preuipufty  conri4ted.^ ,  Xf^^^^^  i^!^- 
et^n|)0iQ|  «f  viffiit«;:we  lofik  4t-  tfvU  ftppoinn>^.nt>  it^appear%»toJiW9lve.  f^ 
8  )<?Mfii/ifH)  of '  i^c;execu(iiYe  And  jadkid  ^ii^r^^ersi  a^  i«  uitci^cJ^  %^ 
istm  t)i4  ijpt^M'oi^  6h^  l»wii«  -aiid  fr^m  the  da^re  and  iiafCQ^^y  ^I'.^iAf^  Pi^^ 
ilitiHionij     ^lltetuairt^for  Lord  ^^fV/^w/^  lo  explain  hiJfeiUp«^S;foi^:iJiii^^^ 

.of  «r><Hh^r  l>f  <hH^- friends  hoitCi  Backing hamshire,  wJ^rn^^UfccQaljiS^n- 
li*d  («lei^ed>:aodF  vyhe  wtmldj  jn  ail  f^fpeciSi  brave  l>|>en  utft^lyj  ijp$Ajg^-^ 

tbn»bte^    '■■■',-   .:        •    •       •■        .  ';    ■•  ■•   .-■:    ^.^  J-  ^:   'i 

Olher  c$bJB6*ionK  mrght  be  urged  againd  the  feleflion  of^officc*  Cm"  tfe* 
tii^tie^Mk  moviWrs  <»f  th^  new  adntnullration*  -  I^rd- QREi(vii'ts»^\5f^;i 

jba^^a  tnt>r«}ull  urtii  cotnprebenfive  knowledge  of  forekgrVia^aifR,<?^^h®  ^.^^^fc 
•per^t^di4K>ilti0n  of  tho  European  Power*,  <^f  the  iiature  of '^herr  ri&rpej^ji 
tivevreinliotiM,  conftections,  and  intei'efts,  tha^,  perhaps,  any  alher  mjln-^i^^. 
hi^,  Maj)s%'$^  domhiibofi^  is  placed  ni  the  head  af  "the  Tre)i(uij .;  Wiyfe 
£9f|»$r(gNr^sft«' a  nobleman  who  has  a  knovyledgeof  maritime?  aiFair4equj^- »• 
l)r*i5^teoflve>,jind  who  gave  umverfal  fatrsfeflion  at  the  head 9^^. the  j^4*I'* 
fallO#  by  tli«r4irrj9  iniegrity,  the andefaligable  :tfeal,  aiidlhe'hp^ipgrajljiiefijp-i- 
}>»ftia}Hy  whrch  J^  dtiplaVed  in  that  important  fi tuatfOQ«ha9  (he^  fupf^jp-i* 
t#uh»)CC  of  the  'hona«  uepartroent  afligned  to  hiih.     ft  i^  ;^U.  fj^^f 'tpj^^i. 
kov^yefyihat  his  Lof  dfliip  (unlel's  we  are  very  much  deceu'e^^  rrfufed  taj[^}e» 
riiarge  of  the  Adi^iralty*  altered  as  tha't  deparment  \xa&  been,  ^j  the  hf)]»^ 
lul  rel©wi9s^)f  ILfitVStf'mcha  !  /  /    We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  theic.ii«S. 
biemen  are,  not  fully  competent  to  the  Gji,nation^  which -they  hold/ th^y^ 
^ftainly  are  te>  and  .weMye  not  a  dbubt  that  they  wilt  difcliargje  (hej^->. 
tici$;attaehed:td  them>  with  ability  and  effe^.     y[x,WinM^^s^^^^\Vi\w^^^> 
IS   perfeclly  appropriate;  his  nxind  has  been  dire^ed  of  late  year$,  in>*»- 
p«i4»€iut^r  nftajancr,  to  fntlitary  affkir*,   apd  th^tjefore  he  is/yUy  qjiaiiijed  j^ 
the  high  fituatipn  -which  he  nolde;     NtH  fq,  Mr,  Grey^  ;\V>^T)eyQr^/fii.wi, 
h«w^;.  thought  of  naval'  mfetters^  except'  perhaps  ina  (mnviyiaf  convejfa't- 
tk»i».' wUfr  .'^lis  bnoit'her.itho  is  a  Peft  Cs^ai^  injbe-nayy.  r  JB^iilitlie.^a  ig- 
lhat-£arl:^/>  ^mmt'^  the  efficienit  firft  Lord  oif  th*  .Adcalraliyj;  and:  jt  !* 
ln^'Mftfao  'wtll'gofefn  the  Navy,  of  GfeaJ;  Britaiivi'v  Wth^  Wli^.  effe^i^^^^ 
dowUry  may  ^r^obably  judge,  froni'  thj&.  iir(l'm«afucai>f  \\\%  r^jgni^-^thcf^v 
<MI  of  AdrtiHat  Cor.nwallii  ffonri  the  Ch«w>el  fleet,  \$s  the  comHia^d  of  A^*hu.i, 
he  has  acquired  immortal  honour.'   We  requeft  the  public  (ir (J,  tQA<;nqutre? 
hoil^l^g  thi«  g^livni  veierau  has  be^  mlaid  fiiKe  ^^  wfrs  appointed  to  tU^t' 
coaMisand  ;  4nd  then  to  obferve  hov^  long  Lpj'd  St\  Vineent^yCi  be^  ^  di-^': 
iug; i^i>^njoyme*>t'of  iU    •      .  .    -  .. .  ^_    ,/.  .....; 

,'OPMr.  Fox  we^^ihaU  fay  nothing,  at  prefent,;    We  are  airwiljbg  tojiifge 
hifti  fi«Mn^4he-part}-we  wou4d  ratheHwm-CHff^iOpinioftof-hiniiafra  w 
Ootti  th<*'futdrfe;;  ^We  o^nderfttind,  hi3wei&^,  thM  hi^  latiguage  k'tydl^i^; 
aftd  that  h^avOv\'=i  hi^^opitiion  of  (he^iftiprad^iraBility  of  fnakitfg  pehee  wilfc^ 
FVAfjcte  iti  tlie  prefent  (tafe  of  Europe  in  geheM,  and  ii^lh^'a^tl^l  fslatTtfe' 
^fftiteof  thi^  two  powers,  in  particulifh    Ldfhimattd-Mr.  (5^«y-i«fdm«  their^ 
old  An-tiAGfWllieanf  pr'i nei pies,- and  tlifey-faay  render  e(renfiaMbt^ide*'l<)f'i<J«r J 
coatitfy.  '  Thiiiit  iwe  *m^y  not  '^iftfepifeCenC  Ihofe  pi4nfcipleij;-=^e  fiiall  ife*^ 
wW  tlfey  vere  by  brief  c5^tfaas-*6m  their  fpeec;he$,'6iitl><^  !3th  isl^;F^-  ' 
btiiaty;V78{r.-'^^ -- ^'  •"  ■■       ''     •■'''-'     •  ,.     '•-    ■/.•:■■--:    v      '^?t^*:-; 

■  Mr.  '1E<^  Ih^iv^d^laml--^  ThAMie'iievir  tbuld  be  bright*  Td  belr^iW 


\t 


•*  Htof^ft<?6tr4!»^rfcemv^vb(etf^^  lc|.be*.  Aft  frlcifwJ^6fxOfj^j«t 

"  fkiiaiih  ;  ihaff  •  nOtWkhfiantiifjg  the'  fey*ty  of  Trench  i^vfi^ii,  ,'noitwitl^-  ' 

'"  terJt  6i  Mie  l/iorl^,  tltirMTg'af4i  their  Clfftif^Uo^'a^i^iilfftNon,^  tiiiyf^,  - 
"foriftbre  tjiatt  ac*^iary,  ktipt  lc>  b^^  and  oonihwiit  ili^^  t*i$r«jf -^ 

**JkH  due  influefiu  bvtr  tkeoiJier-^t^Pfef  Eu/ofie^^^t!^^'  JUkifkdedK^redr^J  Mif** 
*^)f6fent  metmi  te  ofimn  her  bbjecf,     Th^^  triie  tiiuaUoft- iif-iSr^ffland  is  that ol'|l . 
"  ^reat  mariiime  power,  locAed  op  t6  by  the  otli^r'p^U'elk  dTEn-itfijje/^s" 
"  that  to  which  ihe  diftreiretl  flioirld  f^y  ibr  attiftaiicei  t^enever  Ffaitceuti^ 
"  jalHyattacktid  tb<im  With»a  view  to  the  attalnijbewi«f  hit  f»v©#inte  bfejftjftv*  - 

U  is  upon  ibis, principle,  that  Mr.  Windham  ac^ed  at  that  p<iriodv  ami 
tfial  he  eonftantly  acled>  divricig  the  laft  war>  in  cbiijun^i^ii  ^\\{\  'Mr^PiU. 
Aittd  wHlany  man . contend  for'a  tnomdiUv  that  tliele  y%[\  dfefervatiorfls  af|S'-^ 
AOC  ftri^lly  applicable  to  modern  France  ?-^Mr,  Grey;  Fn4^  fem^  dobat^* 
afid  in  his  tnaiden  fpeech,  maintained  tbe  lame  pi'inciplbi;,- and  atr^wed  thj? 
fame  opinions.     He  reprobated  *'  the  boundless  ambitiowof  Fraivt^e,  otit 
.**  fialufal  rival,  if  notour  natural  foe,  and  the  repeated  inftaHces  0f.p,erfid|r^ 
*' ihc' llad  evinced  in  the  courfe  of  her  t^»^)factiolr8^iV'iiil  Qreat  Bfiiiailj*^- 
'  "He  do^^Med  much  of  her  ad'urances  of  her  cordiatamityy  abd^her  fairpfd^. . 
'•^ftffi'om'of  f^cipi-ocity  and  regard.     What  has^  luUcd;  our  donOitutional 
"'■jealouYyto  fteep?  And, does  it  evinccfcither  i>t>iicy  dr  pfudenoe  in  threat . 
**'  Btitain  to  a^n^iofi  her  old {irtjudices^  and  assume  a  n^jfyiing  towards  Ff^sjsc/^ 
*^|  lato  cot\Wrtced/that  uv4i/f  FroHte  tons  hJdipg  m  thc^iUHt  Uheral ftsfesn^ns 
^  ^akity  anJ  sinctfe  regeii^d  tdmy^tf^  tkh  couufty-y  she  liJds  itattnt  en  the  pwsmi  '(f 
^  htr grand  biject^^fhc  amihilationof  tfd^redtness  ef  -'Britmn.  m  the  scale  of  Eu-^  • 
*"-f^9  theftducthn  of  hir  fionver,  aHdt/ii  rtdn-of  ii^  nah)igation  and^artnt'^  it 
"  Itts  beeli- her  uhitorm  aith  to  dimittifh  Bri^tiih  "greatrretli^  aixd  to  rendjjr  us' 
"  auiiiiich  (iolifto^ly  infulated,  as  v^^t^are'  inlukiied  fn .regard  to  our  Itcal ' 

"^fit^ation/'    ';-    \,  ■     '   .  r  /  ''   '  .\      ■■  .-^-V:  '    '>     ■       ■   .■ 

A  more  afc'pJtjr^te  i>t£lure  of  the^rond^dlt  and  views  of  imoldef ii  Fraiwj^  ^ 
c6i)Id^ot  poffil^iy  Wdra^ii'j  let  iWe^ilatd'rnen,  thony  refohie  thefept^in-' 
cipleii;^nd  w^fe  Ihall  have  nothi|n^it^  tbar  fo**  the  HonoaViandf^fety  of't^ 
cOuntfy.    Ii(id^d,  therein  th^ftfOrf^  ghnindsr  tor b^^lreving. that  tbisy' witi 
henceiorth  adl  (jpott  fach  priilcip1e«»  i*/ irt  a  recent  defaxe  in  the  Houfe  ^  * 
CoMmons,"th^y  ptoclaimcii  th^  crittrim*  of  BritiSi  Mlniftcf'^'fpent  beiohii 
riii^^ion  of  ihft'  grteatnefe  and  power' of  >Frai*ce>  Such  f^edu£l:iW|  th«;«5j-*' 
fore,- ttiiif!,  of  iieceliity,  be  the'lr  gfand"dbj^|t^,  aiid  ther  lea^mg  iWure  of 
tfreJrgoverh»,jnt.  •'_       "  ^    '    '■  '  •■  ;■■>    '  ^        •  "    '  -;  ' 

'At  to  Urc  neiiv  Cl^ncellor  of  the  Bitchequer  wehav^  nporkeriowby  ' 
which* to  ijhscide  on  bi»qimlificaii©n^f6ir  hii^  «ew  offic^e;,  xvh>idh:hedefta>ii^y 
enters  upon,  after  fach  a  predecelfor,  with  uncommon  difedvatige.     H6is.-|i[: 
y^^lftohleman-  of  gtrod  abliti^  and^idP  Jt; conciliating  difpofitwn-;  and|  4n 
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itnl  I  till  WH>l»iiH, 
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*'.it.  w^Sj.jp,  ibe  debate  alluded  tov  maintained,  .tb^t  snc^^^  waii  th^i 
l^t^n^^mldR^ioA  of  mnitt  a  propoiiti<Hi  f()  inonflrou$  that;,  we  H^opLdi  wpi^der 
b»ir.aiiy  fatiojpal  \%\r%  vould.  eaMptf^iu  it.  for  ar.jn9fneAt,.  if  vv^  .4id)4iot* 
^Xmut  tbattbp  rago  of  party  fpirit  i?  olteni  allowed,  to  ftipnce  and  /wjbdttje 
^be  plained  diciates  of  rc^fo^i.     if  ^b^rc  be  truth  ia  fi,itb  a 'pip^ofitipni 
<^W>lntnly  I^afi^o^'^upi^Ji^rif^  is  the  ;n<>/]  p>erU(>riops,b«i^g  on  tlie  (jaqe^^o^^ 
theieauih  !• .  W^  ft^Il  nf^t.  bowevf?r>  i^.^ge  tha  new.-mfnjgfy  )^y  ,anig  'i^di- 
critciion;  let  ihem  difplay  wifdpm  and  vigour  in  their  mearurevin4>)*ViW-j5 
<!yei.  (b(||  (Fijifc^mdu^t  ^i  aUif!§  of  U),e  .liujy  of  the  elements,  imy  max  th^ir 
•^^putiaij,  tjbey  ftiall  receive  from-tis  the  n»o it  cordiflfl  and  honeitprarfc.- 

'  bi* 
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htf"  fpecches  in  the  Houfe  Commons,  he  has  iieitbcr  evinced  malignity  ot 
temper,  virulence  of  invective,  or  violence  of  party  (piritfVand  he  has 
'confiequently  made  many,  friends,  and  no  enemies.     He  is  fm^e*  therefore, 

T.as  indeed  is  the  whole  mininrvi  to  ex])erience  a  fair  trial  and.toineetwilti 
no  vexations  oppolilion  to  their  public  meafures. 

On  the  other  members  of  the  admint (Oration  we  hive  few  obfervations 
to  offer.  Mr.  Erlkine,  fmce  he  has  been  Chancellor,  a  (ituation^  we 
believe,  which  he  never  expeded  to  obtain^  hasmcquitted  bimfelf  to  the  p^- 
fedl  fatis^dion  of  the  Bar,  and,  to  his  honour  bett  faid,  has  not  imitated 
the  cbndud  of  tot)  many  of  his  political  aflbciates,  for  he  has  not  difmiifeci 
a  fingle  per fon  from  Ihbfe  offices  over  which  he  has  a  perfeft  controul. 
Lord  Auckland  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  fituatton  which  iie  hoHs^t 
the  Board  of  Trade,  ,and"  Lord  Moira,  equally  fo,  for  his  office  at  the  Or- 
dinance ;  but  We  are  extremely  ftrprized  that  a  man  of  his  known  liberality 
and  noblenefs  of' mind  fliould  have  Fanclioned  fome  of  the  difmi(^h;  ana 
confequent  appointments,  wliich  have  taken  place  at  that  board.  ^ 

We  look  forwards  with  anxiety  for  the  measurers  which  the  new  mihiftry 
inean  to  propo^?.  An  opportunity  offers  for  repairing  the  calamities  of  Eu- 
rope b)  the  formation  of  an  offenfive  and  defenlive  alliance  with  Raiiia  ani 
Sweden.     Le^  th^m,  in   conjundion  with  thefe  powers,  keep  an  ey^  on 

*  the  dominions  of  the  Porte,  nor  for  a  moment  lofe  fight  of  Egypt.    The 

^Brazils  too  fhould  become  an  obje6lof  their  ferious  attention,  foir  very  foon 

will  they  be  wreftedjrom  Portugal,  and,  if  not  fee  u  red  by  u«,  they  wi^l  befei*- 

2edby  France.     In  .our  hands  this  valikable  Colony  might  ferve  as  a  means  of 

■  lecuring  the  independence  of  Portugal,  on  the  concluiion  ofa  peace.  If  is, 
we  are  cqhvincefl,  (he  prefent  intention*  of  France,  to  revolutionize  bof& 
Portugal  and'Spain,  and. 'to  render  them,  like  Italy  and  Naples,  tfibutarf 
apl^ndages  to  Ihe^^^^/  nation.  The  kccomplifbriient  of  thefe  gifcantic 
pbns  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  raofl  enlarged 
and  vigorous  fyftcm  of  policy,  which,  while  it  fervesto  fraftratc  the  plansof 
our  enertiy,raay  open  new  refouvcesand  new  channels  of  wealth  toourfi^lves. 
The  funeral  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  performed  witlTpqWic  honours  on 
the  twenty-fetond  of  the  month,  was  moft  refpedlably  attended,  by  a  n«-. 
merous  train  of  nobility  and  gf?nlry.  Three  rrtembers  of  the  Royal' Family 
wereprelent:  the  Dukes'of  York,  Cumberland  and  CAkBRiDCE; 
The  pall  Was  borne  by  the  Prim  ALE  of  ENGLAND-and  three  d^kVsJ 
^nd  the  haoft  dignified  characters  in  the  kingdom  evinced  a  laudable  anxiety 
to  pay  a  laft  tribute  of  refpect  to  the  memory  of' a  man;,  with  wh6m  his 
^oxf»/ry  was  the  firft  pbjetl  of  hi^  attention;  while  livii\g^  as  it  was  the'  laft 
object  of  his  thoughts,  at  the  awful  moment  "of  diffbltition.  'Peace  be  to 
bis  honoured  manes  !  Fte  will  livb  in  the  memory  of  every  tnie  pati-iot  and- 
•fconeft  man;  and  the  tears  of  a  craletul  country  will  embalm  bis  thrine ! •* * 

»■      '   »  "        .11   ■    -■  ■  I  I   ii.)..!  .        m — ~ 1 I.I   ■■, III  ■■  .mil  II  II    I    ><      111    ■!      tfl  p  j.Jfa»-  . 

'      ERFtATA,  IN  UUK  LAST  mJAIBEH.  •       •  •    .;; 

Page    46,  lin^    I,  for  "tfftVoi  tery/' read  tffromcry.  ^    ^ 

P»ge    63,  line    9,  y  -^  '  .  . 

Page    64,  line    7,   |  \       • 

Page    6S,line3«,  b^Qt  ^^^t  Eicbard  S^sh;;^  tca&Sxc  Heth-y^^^h,     ' 
'    »m   ■■         Uiie4>6,   I    '  '  -  I    V  ' 

.     I*age    69^  Hiv?  15,  J 

P^ge.  87,  line  ijf,  for  <*  reader'*  reiid  readcn.  .     .  ,  ^ 

P^ge  107,  \ij\e  3,1,  tor  **.mc\v  raisM,"  read  n^w  rais'd.  # 

*>       .■    "•'  •  ttnc  75,  tor  **  wheV,''  read  whe« ;  and  ttr  *<  letter,'*  r^altab 
.r  ,1   ..t      liae5i,  for<<a{!eaive;"-reaUdfiUa:ive.        •    ■  ^  '* 

'     Page  10&,  $iB(e*l2)  *fbr '<  fita,"  read-Ttk  ,   .  i^^  •  .    •  .      (.    •  -      # 

■  I  >■  ■• —  line  40,  for  <>  i>tatkV'  read'DentH.-*-  *^  ^  .     ,:aj 

•      line  43,  for  "  fences,"*  read  fenfes.,  * 

l^e  no,  line    5,  for  *<  alteratioirV* ''^a/alteratiori.     >. 
I'aLC  IIJ.  line  "iS.  for  "Francifo;/*  read  Frarrifae.  .'  — — ^ 
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B.e view  and  Magazine, 

> 

"SFor  MARCH,    1806.         '  "     ^' 

''^  ■.■','"  ',■''  'f  ■■'i''  ■■  "'■     '    "■  ■ ■    '  ■■■■'.    '       i  >'         ...     I  ''  '  —"-^ 

Denobik  v.^ro>.et  praefenti  noftro  inftitiito,  alioram  eritjudicare;  quid 
fhidiofo  favebunt  labori,  erit  cur  nobis  gratulemur;  lin  (quod  fane  ex}}ecr 
tandum/iuximos)  plures  damnatiYri  funt,  quae  noh  inteliigunt,  nosfadtum 
noftrura  duralo  corde  feretnus.  gici^l^i  verd  in  hoc  opulculo  riimis  acri. 
vidcbimuF  ufi  fyio^Crhicumc^ue  gladium  de  confueta  iiiore  ftrinxiife,  illudide. 
jure  noftro  nobis  vend icandum  cenfem us.  Genus  enim  iiritabile  Critico- 
run*  natio.  Ahcdl  tamen  odium,  ira,  et  aemulatio  prava,  imo  et  partiujn. 
itudium.  -  .  Gesk^-vAD  Ho  rat. 
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Mfimpirs  of  Richard/  Cumberland^  written  hy  Himfilf^  containing  an 
Account  of  his  Lift  and  Writings y  with  Anecdotes  and  CharaSiers 
of'feperal  of  the  moft  difiinguijhed  Perfons  ^  his  "time^  with  whom 
he  had  intercourje  and  connection,  4to,  Pp»  533*  2I.  2s.  ^  Lack- 
ington,, Allen,  and  Co.     1806.  '  ' 

IT  has  been  a  queftion  fometimes  difcuffed  by  the  learned,  whether 
a  man  ought  tawiitc  his  own  life.  Among  the  aft tients.  Pliny 
and  Cicero  difapprove  of  the  praftice  while  Plutarch  and  Tacitus 
recommend  it,  and  Cscfar  fs^ncSions  it  by  the  example  *of  his  corri- 
nientaries.  Among  the  moderns  ia  difFerfence  of  opinion  Jvl To  pre-, 
vails.  Swift,' in  his  Memoirs  of  a  P^arifli  Clerk,  ridicules  theJFrivolpus 
cgfitifm  of  the  felf  biographer;  while  Johnfon,'in,  perhaps,  the 
Jjcft  diflfertation  ever  written  on  the  fubjedl:,  maintains  that  the 
writer  of  his  own  life  is  the  moft  competent  to  the  undertaking,  as  he- 
pofleffcs  the  firft  qualification  of  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  the 
^futhj  and  that,  not  only  his  veracity  may  be  moft  depended  on,  but 
even  his'impartiality,  as  he  muft  be  well  aware  that  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries will  be  vigilant  to  detect  and  expofe  any  vanity  or'mif- 
Teprerentations  that  he  may  be  guilty  of:  whereas  the- man,  who 
writes  the  life  of  another,  is  not  fo  mu<:h  rcflrained  by  delicacy,  but 
*ay  exalt  virtue,  or  aggravate  vice,  according  to  his  piejlidic^s,  evcn^ 
fenietimes,  with  the  credit  due  to.  an  able  advocate.  '    , 

»o.  xcin,  v^L.  xxin.  Q  We 
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Wc  think  this  queftion  may  be  very  eafily  decided.  'It  appears  to 
us,  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  felf  biography  entirely  depend  on  the 
charadler  of  the  writer,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executes  hiS 
talk,;  and,  accordi^ng  to  this  principle  of  decifion,  the  work  before  us 
is  not  only  juftifiable,  but  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife.  It  is  a  modeft 
and^anly  performance,  replete  with  original  aijd  important  informa- 
tion, ingenious  difquifition,  and  intcreiting  anecdote.  Such  indeed, 
as  we  were  Jed  to  expeft  from  the  charafter  ^this  celebrated  writer, 
whofe  qualifications  and  conne<Sions  were  peculiarly  favoU^rable  to 
Aich  an  undertaking. 

Few  menbf  equal  genius,  tafte,  and  Titerary  afliduity,  have  moved  in 
a  fphere  fo  eminent  as  the  author  cf  thefe  Memoirs  ;  he  has,  during  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  cultivated  and  prcfcrved  an  intimacy  with  cha- 
radlers  the  moft  illuftrious,  both  for  talent  and  ftation  ;  and  his  e^rly 
advantages  were  peculiarly  aufpicious.  His  father,  Dr.  Dcnifon 
Cjjmberland^  was  fucceffively  bifliop  of  Clonfert  and  Lifmore,  and 
his,^  grandfi^ther.  Dr.  Richard  Cumber1apd,>'  was  bifhop  of  Peter- 
borugh  ;  j^oth  men  of  learning  and'  exemplary  piety :  but  a  ftill 
higher  flimylus  to  literary  exertion  may  be  traced  to  another  quarter. 
The  great  Dr.  Bemky,  Maftcr  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridoe,'me- 
morable  as  a  conAimmate  critic  and  profound  fqholar,  was  bis  n)a« 
tf  rnal  grandfather.  This  celebrated  veteran  in  literature,  who  had 
been  the  tutor  and  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  undertook  to  be  the 
conduflor  of  the  juvenile  fludies  of  our  author,.  To  fuch  an  illuftri- 
ous guide  and  model  may  be  fairly  afcribed  much  of  his  early  cele- 
brity as  a  fcholar,  and  his  fubfequent  fuccefs  as  a  fine  writer,  a  dra- 
matift,  an(^a  moralift. 

It  appears,  that  few  men  were  ever  bleffed  with  a  kindred  better  dif- 
pofed  or  more  happily  qualified  for  fixing  the  bfas  of  the  youthful 
mind  to  worthy  pprfuits,  or  tinfturing  the  firft  inovements  of  tafte 
and  ingenuity  with   pure  and  genuine  principles  of  yirtue  and  reli- 
gion, tban  the  a\ithor  of  this  publication,     tie  may  he  faid  to  have 
been  born  land  bred  in  the  bofom  of  the  Church,     He  was  intended 
for  the  facred  profeffion,  and  he  ftill  fpeaks  with  regret  of  having 
chofen    afiother    line  of   life.      We  think  it   may  be  alfo  a  fub- 
joSt  of  regret  to  the  Church,  as  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
become  one  of   its    brighteft  ornaments.     Throughoutx  thefe  Me- 
moirs he  retains  a  purity  and  dignity  of  fent'rment,  more  like  what 
might  be  expefted  from  the  cloitters  of  a  .college,  than  from  a  man 
of  the  world.     Such  are  the  efftfds  of  early  impreffions.     The  apho- 
rifra  ^0  ferhel  eft  imbuta  ncem  fervabit  odor  cm  tefta  diu  was,  per- 
haps, never  more  ftro!)giy  exemplified.   For  though,  from  this  gentle- 
roan's  commencement  at  Wefttpinfter  fchool  to  the  prefent  time  (a 
period  of  above  60  years)  he  muft  h^ive  conftantly  mixed  with  the  gay 
and  the  diflipated,  where  it  was  frequently  ihipoflible  for  him  not  to 
tear  the  wit  of  the  infidel,  the  fcorn  of  the  blafphemer,  or  the.fallles- 
0/  the  libertine  ;  yet  he  does  not  Teem,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  tainted 
with  the  licentioufnefs  or  infidelity  of  the  **evil  times  .on  which  he  ha» 

fallen." 
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fallen.*'     The  prmciplcs  of  piety,  which*  pervade  the  general  ftrain, 
of  his  compofitjion,  and  the  profound  refpedt,  which  he  uiiiformijr 
jvows,  and  manifefts  for  every  thing  fecred,  do  the  higheft  honour  to 
his  feelings  and  conviflions— to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

Befides  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  this  publication,  and  the 
literary  inftruciion  arid  entertainment  which  it  affords,  it  alfo  abounds 
with  political  information  of  the  higheft  intcreft.     The  ftatements, 
which  the  author  is  led  to  make  fefpefking  public  as  well  as  private 
charafters,    throw  confiderable  light  on  the  politics  of  the  times. 
U&it  the  hiftorian  of  the  prefent  reign  may  trace,  in  many  infiances, 
\ht  objedts  of  party,  the   ftrugglcs  of  contend inj^  faftions,  artd  the 
varying  bias  of  the  public  mind,   Thefe  important  fubjcfts  receive  fre- 
quent elucidations,  fuch  indeed  as  make  us  wi(h  that  other  writers  of 
celebrity  had,  like  Mr.  Cumberland,  written  a  faithful  hiftor^  ,of 
their  lives,  and  whatever  fell  within  their  owil  cognizance  and  obfer- 
vation.     It  is  eafy  to  conclude  that  fuch  biography  would  greatly 
enrich  the  general  ftock  of  kiiowledge,  as  well  as  the  Hiftory  of  Lite- 
rature. 

In  the  prefent  work  we  alfo  find  many  chara<3eriftic  fketches  oif 
eminent  perfons,  drawn  vvith  the  hand  of  a  mailer.;  fuch  as  may  here-- 
after  fupply  a  valuable  fund  of  materials  for  illuiirating  and  adorning 
Britifli  Biography.  Ahiong  the  charaders  here  (ketched,  are  thoip 
of  Lord  Halifax,  Vifcount  Sackville,  Burke^  Johnfon,  Goldfrnitb^ 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  were  the  author's  friends  anj 
companions,  which  circumftance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  portraits  from  life.  He  generally  touches  the  lights  and  (hades  of 
charader  with-peculiar  dtlicacy  and  (kilK  In  fome  inftances,  how- 
ever, be  wi)l  be  thought  too  favourable,  in  others  too  concifcj  but 
it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him  as  Dr.  Johnfon  faid  of  Goldfmith, 

Nihil  tetigtt  quod'non  omavit. 

The  following  fuggcftions  on  the  anomalous  cha^afler  of  Dr« 
Johnfon  will,  give  our  refaders  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  fiyle, 
tnd  manner: 

"  Who  would  fay  that  Johnfon  himfelf  would  have  been  fuch  a  chanji-' 
pionin  literature,  fuch  a  front  rank  foldier  in  the  fields  of  fame;  if  he  had 
not  been  prelfed  into  the  fervice,  and  driven  on  to  glory  with  the  bayonet 
of  (harp  neceflity  pointed  at  his  back  ?  If  fortune  had  turned  him  into  a 
field  of  clover,  he  would  have  laid  down  and  rolled  in  it.  The  mere  ma- 
nuel  labour  of  writing  would  not  have  allowed  his  lallitude  and  love  of 
eafe  to  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  inkhorn,  unlefs  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ear  had  reminded  him  that  he  mul^  fill  the  Iheet  before  he  faw  the  tabic  cloth. 
He  might,'  indeed,  have  knocked  down  Ofoourne  for  a  blockhead,  but  h^ 
Would  not  have  knocked  him  down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing.  H« 
Would  ])erhaps  have  been  the  di6tator  of  a  club,  and  whenever  he  fat  down 
to  converfation,  there  muft  have  been  that  fplafti  of  ftrong  bold  thought 
about  him,  that  we  nvight  Aill  have  had  a  colled^nea  after  his  death,  but 
of  profe  I  guefs  not  much,  of  works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  perhaps 
ibmething^c^re^  efpecially  of  poetry,  which,  under  lavour,  I  ceuceiv6  wa| 
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not  his  towej  of  itrength-  I  think  we  fhould  have  had  his  RafTelas  at  ill 
Cvi^nts,  for  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  written  at  Voltaire,  and  brought 
4he  queOion  to  the  tell;  if  infidelity  is  any  aid  to  wit.  An  orator  ihe  muft 
have  been  ;  not  improbably  a  pariiameniarian,  &nd  if  tucbi,  certainly  an 
oppofitionHl,  for  he  preferred  to  talk  againft  the  tide.  He  woi>ld  indubit- 
ably have  been  no  member  of  the  Whig'CU^b,  no  paitifan  of  Wilkes,  no 
friend  of -flume,  no  believer  in  Macpherlbn^  he  would  have  put  up  prat- 
ers for  early  rifing,  and  laid  in  bed  all  day,  and  with  the  moil:  adive  relb- 
lutions  poflible  l^een  the  mod  indolent  mortal  living.  He  vvasa  good  man 
by  nature,  a  great  man  by  genius ;  we  are  Jiow  tb  inquire  what  he  was  by  • 
compulfion. 

'*  Johnfon's  firft  fiyle  Was  naturally  nergetic,  his  niiddle  (lyle  was  turgid 
to  a  mult,  his' latter  ilyle  was  foftened  down  and  harmonized  into  periods, 
more  tuneful,  and  more  intelligible.  Hisexecuton  was  rapid,  yet  his  miij<l 
was  not  eafiiy provoked  into  exertion ;  ih^  variety  we  find  in  bis  writings  was 
not  the  variety  of  choice  ariting  from  the  impvilfe  of  his  proper  genius,  but 
tafks  impofed  upon  hira  by  the  dealeYs  in  ink,  and  contrads  on  his  part  fub- 
initted  to,  in  fatisfaclion  of  the  prellhig  calls  of  hungry  wants;  for  painful 
as  it  is  to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illuflrious  fcholar  aflert  (and  henever 
varied  from  the'truth  of  fad] )  that  he  fubfified  himielf  for  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  time  upon  the  fcanty  pittance  of   fourpence  halfpenny  per  day. 
How'melancholy  to  reflecl  that  his  vafi:  trunk  and  Simulating  appetite  were 
to  be  fupported  by  what  will  barely  feed  the  weaned  infant !    Lefs,  much 
lefs,  than  Mafier'  Betty  has  earned  in  one  night  would  have  cheered  the 
miglfty  mind,  and  mainrtairied  the  athletic  body  of  Samuel  JobnTon  for  a 
twelvemonth.     Alas^!   1  am  not  fit  to  paint  his  charader,  nor  is  there  need 
for  it ;  Etiam  ntortuus  loquifur',  every  man  who  can  buy  a  book  has  bought  a 
Bosiveii^  Johnfon  is  known  to  all  ihe  reading  world:  i  alfo  knew  him  well, 
refpeded  him  highly,  loved  him  fjneerely:  it  was  never  my  chance  to  fee 
him  in  tliofe  moments  of  morofene. sand  ill  humour,  which  are  imputed  to  ' 
him,  perhaps  vvith  truth,  for  who  would  llander  him  ?     But  I  am  not  war- 
ranted by  any  experience  of  thofe  humours  to  fpeak  of  him  otherwife  than 
of  a  friend  who  always  met  me  vvith  kindnefs,  and  from  whom  Ineverfepa- 
rated  without  regret.     When  I  fought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
cxcufes  for  withholding  it,    but  lent  himielf  to  every  in vitalfon  with  cor- 
diality, and  brought  good  humour  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the  circle  he 
was  in.     He  prelented  himfelf  always  in  his  falhion  of  appatel;  a  brown 
coat  with  metal   buttons,  black  wailtcoat  and  worfied   ftockings,    wi^|i  a 
flowing  bob-wig  was  the  ftyle  of  his  wardrobe,  but  they  were  perfedly  in 
good  trim,  and  Arith  the  liidies  which  he  generally  met,  he  had  nothing  of 
the  flovenly  jTiiilofbpher  about  him;  he   fed  heartily,  but  not  voraciouily, 
and  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  commendations  of  any  difli  that  pleafed 
his  palate;  he  fufTered   his  next  neighbour  to  fqueeze  the  China  oranges 
into  his,wine"g!afs  aft?r  dinner,  which  alfo  perchance  would  have  gone 
tinder  and  trickled  into  his  (hoes,  for  the  good  mah  had  neither  flraight  figbt 
jiorlleddy  nerves."  ^ 

Frorn  the  following  e^traft  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
author's  domeftic  comforts,  and  his  literary  parties  ;  it  alfo  includes 
an  interefting  account  of  Garrick's  charaScr  and  habits. 

*'  The  happy  hit  of  the  Weft  Indian  drew  a  confiderable  refortof  the 
friends  and  lollovvers  of  the  mufcs  to^  mv  houfe,  I*was  lurperlativdy  bled  in 
*    '  *  a  vfKcf 
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«  wi/^,  who  conducted  my  family  with'due  attention  to  my  circtitn fiances^ 
yet  with  every  elegance  and  comfort,    tlrat  could  render  it  a  welcome  and 
agreeable  rendezvous  to  my  guelts.  1  had  fix  children  whole  birthdays  were 
compriJed  withhi  the  period  of*  fix  years,  and  i\^.y  were  by  no  mean?  (rained 
and  educated  with  that  laxity  of  dilcrpiine  which  reiiders  \'o  manyhoafes  teR 
rible  to  the  vifitor,  and  almoft  jiiftifies  Foote  in  his  propelled  vent^ratrorj  for 
the  chara^er  of  Herod".  My  young  ones  flood  like  fittle  foldiers  to  be  review^ 
td  by  thoftj  who  wi'fhed  to  have  them  drawn  up  forinfpectiohi  and  weredij*^ 
roifled  like  foldiers  at. a  wOrd.   Few  parents  had  moireiclxcure  ^r  being  vani 
tkn  my  wife  and  I  had,  for,!  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  ray  daughters  eveii  ^ 
ihtn  gave  promile  oFthat  grace  and  beauty,  for  whifch  they  aflerwardfeecame  ^ 
fo  generally  noticed*  and  my  four  boys,  were  not  behind- iherji  in' f^^p  ot 
feature,  though- hot  dlimates  and  bard  i}k\xty  by  lea  and  land/ in  the  ferVice 
oflheir  king  and  country,  have  laid  twbof  them  in  diftant  graves,  and  renUteretl 
the  furvivors  war  worn  veterans  before  their  time.    EveR  pot)r  Fttihe^bertV 
my  unhappy  and  lanjented  friend,  with  all  his  fond  benignity  of  foul  cbuW 
not  with  bis  careties  iritroduce  a  relaxation  of  diiciplirie  in  the  ranks  of  bur 
fmall  infantry  ;  aind  tho6gh  Gafrick  codld  charm  a  circle  ef  tbem  about  hPiii 
whilft  he  a6)ed  tlie  turkey-cock,    and  peacocks,    and  water- Wagtails,  ^^ 
"their infinite  andundefcrib^bleamufcment, ytft  atjlhe  word,Of  ewn  looktn* 
"ihe  mother,  hi  mdtus,'animofUm  were  ini^antly  compoft^d,  and  order  rt-efldl^ 
blifhed,  whenever  it  became  time  to  releale  their  entfei^taiflf^rs  from  th^ 
trouble  of  his  exertions.     A^l  1  \youW  wifli  the  worU  to  berl?e>e,  that 
Ihey  take  but  a  very  fliort  and  impartial  eftimatec^f  that  departed  chara^Tel*, 
whp  Only  appr^iate  him  as  the  beft  a6io^  in  the  wofrld :  h6  was  more  and 
better  than  that  excellence  alone  could  make  him'  by  A'  thoufand  fefiioifabl^ 
qualities,  and  much  ,as  I  etijoyed  hiscoriipany,  I  have  been  more  gratified 
'hy  the  emanations  ot^  his  heart  than  by  the  fallies  of  bis  fanCy  ^nd  imagina- 
tion.    Nature  had  done  fo  much  for  him  that  he  could  not  help  being  an 
a^or^  fhe  gave  him  a  frame  of  fo  manageable  a  proportioni  and  from  it& 
ftexibility  fo  perfedtly  urfder  command,  that  by  its  aptitude  and  elaliicity 
he  could  draw  it  out  to  fit  any  fi^s  of  chara61er,  that  tragedy  tould  oflfer 
^him,  and  contract  it  to  any  fcale  of  ridiculous  diminution,  (jhat  his  Abel 
Drugger,  Scrub,  or  Fribble  could  require  of  him- to  fink  it  to :  his  eye  ifi 
the  meantime  was  (b  penetrating,  fo  fpeaking;  his  brow  fa  moveable, 
atid  air  his  features  fo  plaftio  and  fo*  accommodating,  that  wherever  hii 
mind  impelled  them  they  would  gOf  and  before  his  tongue  could  give  text, 
his  countenance  would  exprefs  the  f'pirit  and  the  paffion  of  the.  part  he  was 
encharged  with.'* 

On  the-management  of  vifiting  parties,  and  on  the  charadler  of 
feme  of  his  guefts,  our  author  makes  the  following  remarks. 

"  I  always  (liidied  the  affortment  of  the  characters,  who  honoured  mfe 
with  iheii;  company,  fo  as  never  to  bring  uncongenial  humours  into  contact 
with  each  other.  How  often  have.I  feen  all  the  objects  of  fociety  frnftrated 
by  inattention  to'the  proper  grouping  of  the  guefts!  The  fenfibility  oFfome 
men  of  genius  is  fo  quick  and  captious,  that  you  muft  firft  confidcr  whom 
they  can  be  hafjpy  with,  before  you  can  promife  yourlelf  any  happiness 
^yilh.them.  A  rivalry  in  wit  and  humour  will  oftentimes  j*ender  both  par- 
ties fi  lent,  and  pot  them  on  their  guard;  if  a  chance  hit,  or  a  lucky  fally,  ' 
®n  the  part  of  a  competitor,  cngroffes  the  applaufe  of  the  table,  ten  ta^one 
■.■;•/         ..Q  S  ^  ;■'       ■         ••    .        •       if 
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if  the  {tvlcken  cocY  ever  crows  upon  the  pit  again;  a  natter  of  fact  mail 
vfill  make  a  pleafant  fellow  iullen,  arid  a  iulien  feliqw,  ifprovokod  by  raiU 
lery,  will  diflurb  the  comforts  of  the  whole  fociety. 

"  U  is  tireforoe  liftening  to  the  nonlenfe  of  ihofe,  who  can  talk  nothing 
elfe,  but  nonfenfe  talked  by  men  of  wit  and  und^rfianding,  in  the  hour  of 
relaxation^  is  of  the  very  6nefl  eflf^nce  of  convivialky^  and  a  treat  delicious 
to  tl^fe  who  have  the  ienie  to  comprehend  it.  I  have  known,  and  could 
name  many,  who  underflood  this  art  in  its  perfection,  but  a.s  it  implies  91 
truil  in  the  company^  not  alwipys  to  be  ri&ed,  their  practice  of  it  was  not 
yery  frequent.  ' 

"  Raillery  is  of  all  weapons  the  mofl  dangerous  and  two-edged;  of 
c6urfe  it  ought  never  to  be  handled,  bat  by  a  gentleman,  and  never  fhould 
be  played  with,  bi^t  upon  a  gentjemari ;  the  familiarity  of  a  low-born  vulgar 
man  is  dreadful ;  his  raillery,  his  jocularity,  like  the  fliaking  of  a  water  fpa^ 
niel,  can  never  fail  to  foil  you  with  fome  fprinklieg  of  the  dunghill  out  of 
which  he  Iprung, 

*'  A  dilagreement  about  a  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  beft  ilory  that  was 
ever  put  together.     Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  iuickiiy  could  not  hear  an  inter- 
rupter of  Ihis  fort;  Jphnfon  would  not  hear,  or  if  he  heard  him,  wou'd  not 
beed  him;  Soame  J^nyns  heard  him,  heeded  him,  (ei  him  rights  and  took 
^p  his  tale,  where  he  had  left  it,  without  any  dimi^iution  of  its  humour,  ad- 
ding only  a  few  more  twiHs  to  his  fnufif-box,  a  few  more  taps  uppn  the  lid  of 
it,  with  a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the  invariable  forerunners  of  the  ame* 
nity,  that  was  at  the  heels  of  them.     He  was  the  man,  who  boi:e  liis  part  in 
all  focieties  with  the  moil  even  temper  and  undi/lurbed  hilarity  of  ^l  the 
g&od  companions  whom.  I  ev^r  knevv.     He  came  into  your  hpufe  at  th^ 
very  moment^ you  bad  put  upon  your  card;  he  drefled  himfelf  to  do  your 
'    party  honoui:  in  all  the  colours  of  the  gay;  his  lace  indeed  had' long  tince 
lofl  itslujire;  but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  fmm  the  days, 
.when  gentleipen  wore  embroidered  figured  velvets  with  (hort  fleeves,  boot 
cuffs  and  buckram  ikirts ;  as  nature  had  cafl  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an 
-ill-made  pair  of  {liif-nays,  he  followed  her  fo  clofe  in  the  fafhion  of  his  coat, 
that  it  was  <Ioubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them :  becaufe  he  had  a^irotuberant 
\ven  juft  under  hiis  pole,  he  wore  a  wig,  that  did  not  covet  above  half  his 
Jjead.  His  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobfter,  who  wears  them 
at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  ^nd  yet  there  was  room  between  one  of  thefe  and 
h'u  nofe  for  another  wen,  that  added  nothing  to  his  beauty;  yet  I  heard 
this  good  man  very  innocentJ)r  remark,  when  Gibbon  pubUlbed  his  hifiory, 
f  that  he  wooderjep  any  body  fo  ugly  could  write  a  book/ 

•'  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man  who  was  the  charm  of  the  circle,  and 
^ve  a  zeft  to  every  company  he  came  into ;  his  pleafantry  was  of  a  fort 
pecuh'ar  ta  himfelf;  it  harmonized  with  every  thing;  it  was  like  the  bread 
to  our  dinner ;  you  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  principal  part  of 
your  ipeal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholefome  auxiliary  to  your  other 
viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no  long  (lories,  engroffed  not  much  of  your 
.attention,  and  was  not  apgry  with  ihofe  that  did ;  his  thoughts  were  ori- 

final,  and  were  apt  to  have  a  very  whimfical  affinity  to  the  paradox  in  them ; 
e  wrote  verfes  upon  dancing,  and  prole  upon  the.  origin  of  evil,  yet  he 
^as  a  very  indifTkrent  metaphyfician,  and  a  wotfe  dancer;  ill-nature  and 
perfonality,  with  the  iingle  exception  of  his  lines"  upon  Johnfon,  I  neVer 
fieard  fall  from  his  lips;  thofe  lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was 
the  firft  perfon  to  whop  he  recited  thepi ;  they  vyere  very  bad,  bi^f  he  had 
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bc^  iM  that  Johnlbn  ridiculed  his  inetaphy(Jes,  and  fome  df  ns  })ad  jafl' 
then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  each  other:  though  his  wit 
was  harmlefSf  yet  the  general  cait  of  it  was 'ironical ;  there  was  a  terlenelV: 
in  his  repartees,  that  had  a  play  of  wOrds.  aa  well  as  of  thoi»ghi>  as  when! 
fpeaking  of  the  difierence  between  laying  Qut  money  upon  land^  or  pur- 
cbafins^  into  the  funds,  he  laid,  '  One  was  principal  without  intered^  and 
the  other  interell  without  priocipal/     Certain  it  is  he  had  ^  brevity  of  ex- 
prefen,  that  never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  the  very  > 
looment  that  he  made  the  pu(h.    It  was  rather  tp  be  lamented  that  his  lady^ 
Mrs.  Jenyns,  had,fo  great  a  refpecl  for  his  good  fayings,  and  fo  iraperfe6l  a 
recollection  of  them,  for  though  (he  always  prefaced  her  recitals  of  them 
with — as  Mr.  Jenyns  fays — it  was  not  always  what  Mr.  Jenyns  faid,  and 
never,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  Mr.  Jenyns  faid  ;  but  fhe  was  an  excellent  pW 
lady,  and  twirld  her  fan  with  as  much  mechanical  addrefs  as  het  ingenious 
haftjand  twil^^d  his  fnufF-box." 

Froin  the  foregoing  paflages  our  readers  may  perceive  th^  author's 
talent  for  giving  a  dignity  to  light  fubje£ts,  as  well  as  a  due  weight 
to  whatever  is  important.  We  wifli  that  he  had  been  niore  particu- 
lar in  detailing  the  converfacioris  of  literary  parties.  He  himfelf 
feerhs  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Bofwell's  talent  to  report  certain  in- 
terefting  difcuflions — probably  bis  pride  may  have  prevented  hirai 
from  fwelling  his  book  with  Other  men's  fayings ;  for  it  may  be  ob- 
feryed,  that,  though  we  are  often  highly  gratified  with  fuch  conver- 
fations,  wc  do  not  always  refpeft  the  perfon  who  retails  them. 
To  be  the  cplledlor  and  reporter  of  other  men's  fayings  is  confidcr^d, 
even  at  beft,  but  an  humble  ofiice. 

The  lovers  of  Grecian  literature  will  be  particularly  gratified  witli* 
the  manner  in  which  the  charader  of  Dr.  Bentley  is  here  vindica^ted. 
This  venerable  champion  of  letters  and  religion  has  been  ftrangely 
mifreprefented,  and  disfigured  by  perfons  who  evidently  knew  him  not. 
His  temper  has  been  defcribcd  by.  his  literary  adverfaries  as  haughty 
and  morofe,  his  fentiments  as  ftern  and  dogmatical,  his  criticifms  as 
violent  and  arbitrary,  and  his  canons  and  decifions,  both  in  learning 
and  religion,  as  peremptory  and  unaccommodating.  In  the  work  be-, 
fore  us  he  is  reprefented  as  quite  the  reverfe.  His  temper  is  defcribed 
as  mild  and  gentle,  and  his  difpofition  as  (imple  and  playful  as  that  of 
a  child.  It  was  certainly  natural  for  our  author  to  view  his  revered 
grandfather  and  venerable  guide  in  tJie  mod  favourable  light.  We  be* 
lieve,  however,  that  his  account  of  him  is  corredl  j  for  it  is  but  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  all  his  relations  and  details  carry  with  them  the  ftamp 
of  unqueftionable  veracity.  We  have  been  rather  difappointed  in  not 
having  met  with  more  ot  the  anecdotes  and  other  traditiqhal  remaif » 
of  Dr.  Bentley.  which  are  ftill  afloat,  and  whiph  might  have  been 
thus  preferved.  The  omilfion  may  be  confidered  as  a  defeft  in  the 
Work. 

The  other  defeSs,  which  our  duty  obliges  us  toxpoint  out,  are  chiefly 
the  omiffioris  of  dates,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  hiftory :  the 
V*At  of  an  index  likewife,  and  of  regular  divifions  imafeftions  or 

Q^4ji  ^     chapters' 
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chapters  will  be  often  found  an  inconvenience*  They. arc,  however, 
defeats  that  may  be  eafily  renpedied  in  the  next  edition,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  foon  called  fori  The  great  advantage  of  recording  dates  with 
regularity  is  here  exemplified  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mn  Cumberland's  Em- 
bafiy  to  Spain,  which  account  alone  would  have  made  a  very  intercft- 
ing  volume.  The  generality  of  his  readers  will  be  furprized  how  little ' 
they  had  known  before  of  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  of  the  arts,  in  that 
neighbouring  nation  ;  and  every  honeft  mind  will,  no  doubt,  be  fiir- 
prized  and  fliockcd  at  the  cruel  and  unjuft  treatment  which  our  author 

appears  to  have  experienced  in  not  having  the  expences  of  his  miflion 
^  paid  by  Government.     For  the  particulars  of  this  bufinefs  we  muft 

refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  as  oiir  limits  require  us  to  haitei>. 

tp  a  ^oncJufion  ;  we  cannot,  however,  withftand  the  pleafore  of  tran^-. 

fcribing  a  beautiful  and  afFeSing  epifode  which  is  here  introduced,. 

and  which  reminds  us  of  Sterne's  juftly  admired  account  of  the  poor 

monk./    We  do  not  hefitate  to  give  the  prefent  tale  the  preference^ 

as  more  interefting,  and  related  with  , more  genuine  fenfibility.  ^ 

*,SHere/*  fay^Mt'.  Cumberland,  '^  I  muft  take  leave  to  digrefs  a  little  fjrom, 
the  tenor, of  nay  tale,  whilill  recoid  an  anecdote,  in  itfelfof  no  other  mate- 
rial in  tereft  except  as  it  enables  me.  to  Sate  one  araongft  tlje  many  reafons,. 
which. I  have  to  love  and  revere  the  meraor)  of  a  dcceafed  friend,  who  de- 
voted to  me  the  evening  of  every  day  without  the  exception  of  one,  whicl). 
I.paifed  during  my  refidence  in  Madrid,  This  excellent  old  man/  Patrick 
Curtis  by  name,  and  by  birth  an  Iriflnnan,  had  been  above  half  a  century, 
fettled  in  Spain,  dortieflic  priefl,  and  occafionally  perceptor  to  three  foe* 
ceflive  dukes  of  Ofuna.  In  this  (Ituatibn  he  had  been  exprefsly  the  founder' 
<5r  the  fortune,  of  the  premier  Florida  Blanca,  by  recommending  him  as 
advocaie  to  the  emplpy  and  patronage  ©f  that  rich  and  noble  houle.  -  The' 
Abbe  Don  Patricio  Curtis  was  of  courfp  looked^up  to.a§  a  perfon  of  no 
fmall  .confideration ;  be  was  alfo  not  lefs  confpiciious  and  univcrfally  re- 
fpeci«d  for  his  virtues,  for  his  high  fenfe  of  honour,  his  bold  finceritj  of 
fpeech  and  generous  benignity  of  foul;  but  this  good  man  at  the  fame  time 
had  luch  an  over  abundant  portion  of  the  amor  patria;  about  him,,  was  fq. 
marked  a  devotee  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  and  fe  unreferved  an  opponant. 
to  that  of  France,  that  H  (eemed  to  demand  more  circumrpe6liop  than  he^ 
•v^'as  dirpofcd  to  bellow  for  guarding  himfelf  againit  the  rcfentmei^t  of  a 
party  whole  principles  he  arraigned  without  mitigation,  and  w^hofe  power 
he  fet  at  open  defiance  without  caution  or  referve;  though  confiderably  paft 
80,  his  afFetlionR  were  as  ardent  and  his  feelings  as  quick  as  'if  he  had  not 
reached  his  twentieth  year.  '  When  I  was  fuppofed  to  be  oat  of  chaRce  of 
recovery,  .this  affect ionate  creature  came  to  ipe  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to 
take  his  lad  farewel ;  he  told  me  l)e  had  been  engaged  in  fervent  prayer; 
,  snd  interceffion  on  niv  behalf,  apd  had  pledged  before  the  altar  his  nVoft 
earneft  and  devoted  feryices  for  the  conlblalion  and  prot^flion  of  my  be- 
loved wife  anil  daughters,  if  it  fliould  ple^fe  Heaven  to  remove  me  from 
.them  and  reject  his  humble  applications  for  my  lite:  he  lamente^d  that  I, 
had  no  fp^ritual  affiflance  of  my  oiy^n  church  to.refort  to;  he^did  not  mean 
to  obtrude, his  fpfms,  to  which  I  was  not  accuftojned,  but  on  the  contrary 
came  purpofely  to  tender  me  his  feryices  according  to  my  own,  aird  was 
■'■■      •       •  '    '       N  :   '■  '       '  ready/ 

•  -  WA    * 
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ready,  if  I  would  furnifti  him  with  .mj  prayer,  book,  and  Allow  hiih  td' 
fecure  the  doors  fwm  any  that  might  intrude  or  overhear,  lo  the  paril  of  his  * 
life,  to  admijnifter  the  facrament  to  me  exaclly  as  it  is  ofdained  bv  our  , 
Church,  requeftlng  only  that  1  would  reach  the  <rup  with  my  own  nahd,  , 
and  not  employ  his  to  tender  it  to  nA,     All  thisiie  fulfilled,  omitting  none 
of  the  prayers  appointed,  and  officiating  in  the  moil  devout  and  impreffiv© 
manner  (though  at  times  interrupted  and  overcome  by  extreme  fcnlibility')  ^ 
to  my  very  great  fatisfa6lion.     Had  the  office  of  inquifition,  whofe  terrific 
manfioii  ftood  within  a  few  paces  of  my  gateSj  had  report  of  this  which  ' 
palTed  in  my  heretical  chamber,  my  poor  friend  would  hav«  breathed  out 
the  ifaortreniuantofhis  days  between  two  walls,  never  to  be  heard  of  more. 
Fxom  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  at  night  he  never   failed  to  oc-  * 
ciipy  the  chair  next  to  (n'e  in  nay  evening  bircle,  and  though  I  faw  vv it l^  in-^ 
Unite  concern  that  his  conllitution  was  rapidly  breaking  up  for  the   lalt  fix 
or  feven  weeks  of  my  ilay,  no  perfuafion  could  keep  him  from  coming  to  . 
njeand  expofing  his  declining  heahh  to  the  night  air;  at  lafl  when  Twas  re- 
called and  had  fixed  the  day  for  my  d^narture,  dread itig  the  efFe(5l,  whicii^\ 
the  adl  of  parting  for  ever  mighi  have  upon  his  exhauiied  frame,,  I  endea- 
voured to  impofe  upon  him  a  later  hour  than  I  meant  to  take  for  my  letting 
oot,  and  enjoined  llridl  iecrecy  to  all  my  party;  but  thefe  precautions  were  ' 
in  vain ;  at  threfe  o'clock  in  the  m6rning,  when  I  entered  the  receiving 
room  I  found  iny.poor  old  friend  alone  and  wail  ing,  with  IWs  arms  extended  * 
t9  embrace  me,  and  bathed  in  tears,  Icarcely  able  to  fupport  himiielf  on  ht^  : 
tottering  legs,  now  miferably  tumified,  a'fpeclacle  thatcii,t/my  heart  to  the*: 
^ick,  and  perfectly  unmanned  "me.     He  ha^  punchafed  animber  of  mafles 
of  foipe  pious  mendicants,,  which. he  hoped  would  be  efficatious  and  avail: 
for  our  well  doing  ;  he  had  no  great  faith  in  amulets  he  told  me,  yet  he  had^ 
brought  roe  a  /ing  of  Mexican  workmanftiip  and  materials,  very  anciient  . 
and  confecratea  and  bleifed  by  a  venerable  patriarch  of>the  Indies,    fince 
canonized  for-his  miracles  ;  which  ring  had  been  highly  prized  by  the  late 
Duchefs  of  Ofuna  for  its  efficacy  in  preferving  her  from  thunder  an'd  light* 
ning,  and,though  he  did  not  prefume  to  think  that  I  would  place^.he  flight*. 
efi  confidence  in  its  virtue,  yet  he  hoped  I  would  jet  him  beiiow  it  on  thp 
perfop  of  the  infant  daughter,  which  was  born  to  me  in  Spain,  whom  I  then 
gav£  into  his  arms,  whiRl  he  invoked  a  thoufand  bleflingii  upon  her. .  He^ 
brought  a   very  fine  crucifix  cut  in  ivory;  he  faid  he  had  put  up  his  laft 
prayers  before  it,  and  had  nothing  mj)re  to  do  but  lie  down  upon  his  b^i 
and  die,  whjch  as  foon  as  I  departed  he  was  pi^epared  to  do,  fenfible  that ' 
his  laii  hour  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  he  (hould  furvive  our  feparation  a  very 
few  days.     I  prevailed  with  him  to  retain  his  crucifix,  but  1  accepted  an. 
exquifite  Ecce  Homo  by  El  Divino  Morales,  and  exchanged  a  token  of  re- 
membrance with  him ;  I  faw  hin^  led  out  of  my  houfe  to  that  of  the  Duke 
<)f  Ofuna  near  at  hand,  and  whilfi:  I  was  yet  on  my  journey  tKte  intellir - 
gence  reached  ftie  of  his  death,  and  may  the  Gpd  of  mercy  re(!;eive  hita 
intoblifsl!**     \' 

The  foregoing  inftancc  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love^  exifting* 
between  two  religious  men  of  different  perfuafions,  is  truly  exemplary :  ■ 
apd  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  inftances  vsrould   be  more  frequent, 
did  not  political  interefts  interfere;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  < 
it  .does  npt  appear  that  4ny  adisquate  remedy  q%\x  be  ever  applied,. 
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The  imperfefiion  of  aH  human  klfti^utIon5  and  of  huttian  naftirc  it- 
felf  pfevems  it;  much,  however,  might  be  done  by  enlightened  indi- 
viduals, ^nd  our  author  affords  a  diftinguilhed  example.  lahis  dra-> 
nlatic  produftibns  he  has  difplayed  fiugular  merit,  by  endeavouring  to 
diminiih  religious  antipathies  and  national  prejudices,  particularly  in 
|j}s  comedies  of  the  Weft  Indian,  the  Fafhionable  Lovers  and  the  jfcw. 
His  philanthropy  and  bene volence^of  difpofuton  are  alfo  confpicuoua 
in  the  work  before  us.  He  ^al ways  mentions  his  friends  with  kind-? 
ncfs,  and  bfs  contemporaries  with  deference  and  refpeft.  He  cele- 
brates the  witty  circles  in  which  he  himfelf  fo  often  bore  a  part) 
with  that  gay  vivacity  which  they  then  excited,  and  with" that  pfea- 
fure  and  chearfulncfs  which  their  recollection  is.  calculated  to  infpire. 
We  do  not  find  here  any  trifling  garrulity,  or  other  fymptom  of  old 
age,  though  the  author  has  pajTed  his  'f^th  year/*Th^  ftyle  is  remarkable 
for  pe^fpicuity,  precifion,  elegance  and  force.  Mr,  Cumberland 
ftill  fupports  the  reputation  which  lie  has  To  long  e(labli(hedy  that  of 
a  fi^e  writer ;  and  he  alfo  maintains  and  demonftrates  in  thcfe  Memoirs 
a. more  noble  character — that  of  a  virtuous  and  good  man* 

We  could  fill  many  pages  with  extrafls  peculiarly  beatitiful,  enter- 
taining, aiid  inftrudlive ;  but  we  (hall  not  detain  our  readers  froai 
peru&n^  a  work  that  will  be  eagerly  read,  and  univerfaily  admired; 
and  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  very  inadequate  aaa- 
Jyfis.  We  take  leave  by  fincerely  wifhing  the  author  health  and 
happincfs,  long  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  life  fo  honourable  to  him- 
fclf,  and  fo  ufeful  to  fbciety. 
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THIS  traft  is  the  prod  ufl  ion  of  no  common  pen;  it  treats  of  a 
(ubje6^  the  moft  important  to  the  welfare,  the  commercial  inte- 
refts,,and  the  political  and  maratime  greatncfs,  of  the  country;  and 
the  fubjeft,  great  and  comprehenfive  as  it  is,  is  difcufled  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge  arid  ability  fully  adequate  to  its  importance.  Whoever 
ftall  read  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any  thing  to  gratify  the 
fpirit  of  tarty ^  will  certainly  meet  with  difappointment.  The  author, 
like  our/elves,  acknowledges  no  party  but  his  country  ;  to  uphold  her 
iAterefts>  to  maintain  A^r independence,  to  alTert  her  fuperiority  on  her 
natural  element,  and  to  vindicate  her  juft  claims  to  the  advantages  to 
which  it  fairly  entitles  her  ;^— this,  and  this  only,  is  his  obje<3.  In 
the  purfuit  of  it  he  traverfes  a  vaft  field ;  he  unfolds  fcenes  of  ini- 
q^iity ;  he  devclopes  fyfi:ems  of  fiaud  ;  he  unmatks  an  abandoned  horde 
(if  trading  peculators,  fleeped  to  the  very  ears  in  filthy  corruption; 
and  difplay^  to  the  naked  eye  an  epormous  mafs  of  villainy  and  per-* 
;  •  '  jury, 
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jury,  which  cannot  be  contemplated-  by  a  Chriftian  miad,  wkiiOHt 
horror. 

At  the  very  cofnm«nccmcht  of  his  traft,  the  author  ftrongly  depicts 
the  conf^quences  which  muft  refult  from  the  defeat  of  our  continental 
allies.  ^ 

**  A  fingic  campaign,  if  d^ifaftrous  to  our  allies,  may  realife  fomb 
of  the  late  threats  of  Buonaparte."  He  may  acquire  '^a  new  line  of  . 
coaft,  new  ports^  new  countries,"  and,  then,  he  fairly  tells  us  the  qpn- 
fcquence — "the  defeat  of  our  confederates  would  be  reflefted  back 
upon  ourfelves — would  leave  France  more  at  lib;;rty  than  ever  to  turn 
her  whole,  attention  to  her  war  with  this  country,  and  to  employ 
againft  us  flill  augmented  means  of  annoyance;"  it  would  render  our 
dangers,  as  he  truly  fays,  **  more  imminent,"  though,  I  truft,  he  is 
miftaken  in  the  infulting  conclufirn,  that  it  would"  infure  our  fall."  ^ 
5ach  a  difaftrous  campaign  has  occurred;  and  the  firft  confequence 
f)as  enfued  ;  and  from  this  circutnftance  the  work  derives  additional 
importance  ;  and  demands  rhore  ferious  attention.  /"    •  • 

The  author  then  adverts  to  the  means  which  this  inveterate  eViemy 
of  oyr  country  has  prep^ed  for  our  deftruflion  ;  and  which  confill 
in  his  conftru£lion  of  fleets,  the  formation  of  his.  marine,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  ports,  objects  to.which,  aS  he  declared,  with  foqic 
truJth,  to  the  Germanic  prjnces,  that  all  the  refources  of  his  empire  had 
been  directed.  Nor  are  his  threats,  it  is  contended,  to  be  defpifed; 
for,  adds  our  author, 

''  I  propofe  to  ihew,  in  the  encroachments  and  frauds  of  the  neutral  flagK, 
a  narfery  or  refuge  of,  the  confederated  navies;  as  well  as  the  fecret  con- 
duits of  a  large  part  of  ihofe  imperial  refourcesi  the  perni^rious  application 
of  which  to  the  reftitution  of  his  marine,  the  XJlUrpe.r  has  lately  boafteti.— 
,  I  propofe  to  fliew  in  them  his  belt  hopes  in  a  naval  war;  as  well  as  cha»nels 
of  a  revenue,  which  fuftains  the  arpbition  of  France,  and  prolongs,  the  mi- 
feries  of  Europe." 

After  obferving  that  France  is  not,  by  ^ny  means^  fo  much  impo* 
veriihed  as  (he  ought  to  be,  when  her  moft  cxpenfive  eftablift^ment^, 
and  the  lofs  of  her  commerce  are  ponfidered,  he  proceeds  ^to  (hew 
tirhcnce  this  extraordinary  ftate  of  things  proceeds.  , 

"  To  impoverifti  our  enemies  ufed,  in  our  former  cdntefts  with  France 
and  Spain^  to  be  a  fure  effect  of  our  hollilities;  and  its* extent  was  always 
proportionate  toHhat  of  its  grapd  inftrument,  our  luperiority  at  lea.  We 
diftreffed  their  trade,  we  intercepted  the  produce  of  their  colonies,  and 
thus  exhauileji  their  trealures,  by  cutting  off  their  chief  (burces  of  revenue, 
as  the  philofopher  prc)po(ed  to  dry  up  the  fea,  by  draining  the  rivers  thit 
fed  ii.  By  the  fame  means,  their  expenditure  was  immeniely  increafed,  and 
ivafted  in  defehfive  purpofes.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain  fleets  in  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  furniih  ftrong  convoys  for  the  prote6lion  of 
their  intercourfe  with  their  colonies,  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
toyages.  Again  the  frequent  capture  of  thefe  convoys,  while  it  enriched 
"^SStg^r  feamen,  and  by  the  increafe  of  import  duties  aided  our  revenue,  Qbliged 
jfcjr  enemies,  at  a  frefti  expence>  to  repair  their  lofs  of  Ihips ;  and  when  ^ 
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conyoy  outward-bound,  was  the  (ubjed  of  capture,  compelled  theixrekber 
to  difpatch  cfuplicja.le  fupplies  in  th&llime  feafbn,  at  Ihe  rilk  of  new  diTafters, 
or  to  leave  their  colonies  in  diftrels,  aiid  forfeit  the.  benefit  of  their  crops  for 
the  year.  *  , 

'*  In  Ihort,  their  tranfmarine  poHedions  became  expenfive  incumbrances, 
rather  than  fburces  of  revenue  j  an^i  Ijirough  the  iteration  of  fwch  Iqffes, 
jnore  than  by  our  naval  vidlories,  or  colonial  conquefts,  the  houie  of  Beurbon 
was  vanquiihed  by  the  maliers  of  the  fea. 

'■  *'  Have  we  then  loll  the  triumphant  mcansrof  fttch  effeftual  warfare;  oif 
have  the  ancient  fields  of  victory  been  heg]ei5ted? 

"  Neither  (uch  a  misfortune,  nor  fuch  folly  can, be  alleged.  Never 
was  our  inarilime  fuperiority  naore  decifive  thahinthelaft  and  ptefeiitwar. 
"We  are  (till  the  unrefifted  mafters,  of  every  fea,  and  the  open  intercouirfe  of 
'  «ur  enemies  with  their  colonies  was  never  fo- completely  precluded;  yet  wf 
'do  not  hear  that  the  merchants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Hpllandare  ruined, 
or  that  their  colonies  are  dilTrcO'ed,  much  lefs  that  theif  exchequers  are 
cjnpty.    ' 

'*  The  true  folutlon  of  thefe  feeming  difficulties,  is  this — The  commer- 
cial and  colonial-interefis  of  our  enemies,  are  now  ruined  in  appearance 
cinly,  not  in  reality.  They  feem  to  have  retreated  from  the  ocean,  antlio- 
have  abandoned  the  ports  of  their  colonies,  but  it  is  a  mere  ruTe  de^err^. 
They  have,  in  effect,  for  the  mofl  part,  only  changed  their  flags,  charter^ 
many  vefTels  really  neutral,  and  altered  a  little  the  former  routeft of  tbeir 
trade.  Their  tranfmarine  Iburces  of  revenue  have  not  beern  for  a  moment 
deftroyed  by  our  boftilities,  aitd  at  prefent  ate  fiercely  impaired.'* 

Here  then  we  have  the  true  caufe  of  the  comparative  profperity  of 
France^  and  of  her  ability  to  protriuSt  the  war;^    Though  fhe  and  her 
allies  have  fcarcely  a  (ingle  merchantman  on  the  feas,  all  the  product 
of  their  refpc£^ive  colonies  is  carried  home  to  them  in  neutral  veflels^ 
"and  is  fold,  in  their  own  countries,  at  a  lower  price,  than  the  produce 
of  our  colonies  can  be  fold  for  in  London.     This  is  an  evH  of  the  ut- 
moft  magnitude,  artd  of  the  moft  alarming  <iatu re,  in  whatever  point 
of  view  it  be  regarded.     It  is  iaideed  a  wide-fpreading  mifchief  whofe 
fatal  confeqiicnces  extend  ip  the  very  vitals. of  the  ftate  ;  abforbjflg, 
-as  it  were,  all  its  ^uiceR,  palfying  its  faculties,  withering  its  powerr, 
,^nnihil4ting  its  (Irength,  and  accelerating  its  d^iflblution.     No  wonder 
then  that  this  intelligent  writer  fhould  have  exerted  all  the  energy  of 
.his  capacious  mind,  in  diffedtingit  for  public  exhibition,  and  in  jlc* 
vifing  means,  if  means  could   be  devifed,  for  its  cbrreSion.     With 
this  view,  he  confiders,  ift.  Its  origin,  nature,  and  extent.     2d.  The 
^  remedy  and  the  right ^f  applying  it.     And  3d,  The  prudence  of  that 
refort.     He  fets  out;  with  a  fa>9,  too  notorious  to  be  difputcd,  anji 
founded  on  a  principle  too  juft  t6H)fe  attacked  ;  namely,  that  all  the 
-European  powers  have  moiiopolizea  the  trade  of  their  own  coloiiies^ 
and,  unqueftibnably,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  fo  to  do;  with 
what  force  can  neutral  powers  claim,  in  time  of  war,'  a  privilege 
which  they  do  not  enjoy  in  time  of  peace?  or  how  qan  they  be  in- 
jured by  being  prevented  from  doing  that  in  war,  which  they  do  not 
pretend  -tg  have  any  right  to  do  in  peace  )    Jn  ord^r  to  get  rid  of  tjic 
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friconvenience  produced  by  our  maritime  fuperiority,  France,  in  the 
warof  ^[756,  relaxed  from  the  ufual  Severity  of  her  colonial  policy,  in 
order  to  induce  neutral  fhips'to  convey  for  her  to  Europe  that  colonial 
produce  which  fce  could  notconv^ey  herfelf,  without  almoft  a  certainty 
of  capture.  We,  however,  protefted  againft  this  fraqdulent  manoeuvre^ 
and  the  neutral  fhips  fo  laden'  were  condemned  in  our  prize-courts, 
and  on  this  principle—^*  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  deliver  a  belli- 
gerent from.tlie  preflurc  of  his  enemy's  hoftilities,  by  trading  with  his 
colonies  in  ti  trie  of  war,  in  away  that  was  prohibited  in  time  of 
peace.'*  This  principle  is  ftriflly  juft  ;  and  ought  never  to  be  de- 
parted from,  unlefs  partially  and  uader  very  particular  circumftances^ 
indeed.  Convinced  of  this  bur  govefnihent,  in  1793,  iffucd  a  royal 
inflruftiftn  to  our  naval  commanders  '*  to  flop  and  detain  for  lawful 
adjudication,  all  veflels  laden  with  groods  the  produce  of  any  French- 
colony,  or  carrying  proviiions  or  other  fupplies.for  the  iife  of  any  fuch 
Colony."  '        ^  \ 

The^merrcans,  however,  many  of  whofe  merchants  are  here  proyed. 
to  be  afluated  by  the  moft  abominable  fpirit  of  cupidity,  not  to  be  re-. 
drained  by  .any  fenfeof  hbnefty  or  of  fliame,  contrived  to  elude  the* 
efFeftof  thefe  moft  falutary,  and  moft  neceflary  regulations ;  and  thC' 
relative  fituation  of  their  country  to  the  Weft  Indies  greatly  facilitated, 
the  accomplifliment  of  their  unprincipled  and  fraudulent  defigns.   But 
vin  this  they  were  aided  by  what  we  muft  confider-as  an  impolitic  re- 
laxation of  the  rule  already  noticed;  for  in  January  1794,  the  order  to 
feize  neutral  (hips  laden  with  the  colonial  produce  of  our^enemies  was. 
confined  to  fuch  fliips  only  as  were  bound  to  Europe ;  ar^d  9  fubfe-* 
quent  ordei*,  iflued  in  1798,  ftill  further  limited  th^  right  of  feizure, 
by  confining  it  to  neutral  veflels  bound  to  countries  not  their  own. 
Hence  a  door  was  opened  to  endlefs  equivocaftion  and  abuf^,  by  which 
the  American  traders  entered  in  (hoals. 

Thefe  men  now  became  the  chief  carriers  between  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Europe; 'and  by  their  means,  have,  our  enemies,  without  the  rifle 
or  expence  of  fending  out  convoys,  without  even  any  merchantmen 
of  their  own,  received  the  produce  of  their  colonies,  and  fuppHed 
thefe  colonies  with  every  thing  of  which  they  flood  in  need.  The 
mode  in  which  this  fmuggling  tranfa6^ion  was  car]^ied  on  was  fuch  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experienced  veterans  in  fraud, 
and  fwindling,  in  the  old  world.  / 

When  a  (hip  arrived  at  one  of  their  parts  (the  ports  of  Ame!;ica) 
to  neutralize  a  voyage  that  fell  within  ttie  reftri£lion  j  e,  g.  from  a 
Spanifh  colony  to  Spain,  all  hef  papers  were  immediately  fenit  on  fliore, 
f>r  deftroytd.  Not  onq|  document  was  left  which  could  difclofe  tb^^ 
facJ  that  her  cargo  h^d  been  taken  in  at  a  colonial  port;  and  new  bills 
of  lading,  invoices,  clearances,  and  paiTports  were  put  on  board,  all 
importing  that  it  had  been  fhipped  in  America.  Nor  was  official  cer- 
tificates, or  oaths  wanting,  to  fupport  the  fallacfous  pretence.  ^The 
fraudulent  precaution  of  the  agents  often  went  fo  far,  as  to  difcharge 
^11  the  officers  aiid  crew,  and  fometimes  even  the  matter,  and  to  fliip^ 
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ati  entire  new  company*  in  their  ftead,  who,  being  ignorant  of  t|ie 
former  branch  of  the  voyage,  could,  in  cafe  of  examination  orcaptnre, 
fuppon  the  new  papers  by  their  declarations  and  oaths,  as  far  as  their 
knowledge  extbnd^d,  witn  a  fafe  ^onfcience.  Thus,  the  Qiip  and 
cargo  were  fenc  to  (ei  again,  perhaps  within  eight  and  forty  hours  o( 
bef  arrival,  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  fcrutiny  of  any  Britifh  cruizer, 
by  which  (he  (hould  be  (lopped  and  examined  in  the  courfe  of  her 
paflage  to  Europe.  By  ftratagems  like  thefe  the  commerce  between 
our  enemiies  and  their  colonies  was  carried  on,  even  more  fecureiy  than 
if  neutrals  had  been  permitted  to  condu£l  ii  in  the  mod  open  man- 
ner, in  a  direft  and  tingle  voyage. 

Under  fuch  circumflances  of  fraud  the  (hips  efcaped  feizure,  and 
accident  alone  ever  fubje£ted  them  to  the  cognizance  of  our  priz^tri- 
l^unals*  An  accident  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  the  author. 

•*  *•  A  *fhip,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  fugars  from  ihe  Havannah,  on  her 
paffage  to  Charleilown,  the  port  to  which  ftie  belonged,  was  floppeti  and 
examined  by  a  Britiih  privateer.  As  the  papers  were  perfcvlly  clear,  and 
concurred  with  the  maftet's  declaration,  in  fiiewing  thatithe  cargo  was  going 
on  account  of  the  American  owners  to  Charleflownj  where  the  voyage  was 
to  end,  the  (hip  was  immediately  releafed. 

'  "  After  a  Ylay  of  a  few  days  at  that  port,  (lie  failed  again  with  the  fam^ 
identical  cargo^  bound  apparently  to  Hamburgh^  perhaps,  in  fafl,  to  Spain; 
but  with  an  entire  new  fet  of  papers  from  the  owners  and  the  Culbm 
Houfe,  all  importing  that  the^  cargo,  not  one  packet  of  which  had  been  in 
fact  landed  (ince  (he  left  theHavannah,  had  been  taken  ori  board  atCharief- 
town.     The  fact  alfo  was  folemnty  alteded  on  oath. 

*'  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  fecond  part  of  her  viyage,  fbe 
was  again  brought  to  by  a  Britifti  cruizer;  and  her  papers,  aided  by  the 
snafhsr  s  afTeverations,  woiild  doubtlefs  have  induced  a  fecond  difminai,  but 
fidf  one  auk  ward  coincidence.  It  happened  that  the  vifiting  cruizer,  was 
the  very  fame  privateer  by  which  (he  had  been  boarded  on  her  voyage  from 
the  Havannah  ;  and  whole  commander  was  able  to  recognize  and  identify 
both  her  and  her  cargo,  as  thofe  he  had  lately  examined.  .  < 

'*§  This  cafe  came  by  appeal  before  the  Lords  Commiffioners,  who  find^ 
ing  the  above  facts  clear  and  undifputed,  thought  them  a  fuflicient  ground 
for  condemning  the  property.  They  held  that  the  touching  at  a  neutral 
port,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  colourably  commencing  a  new  voyage,  and 
thereby  eluding  the  reflrictive  rule  of  law,  in  a- branch  of  it  not  relaxed  by 
the  royal  indructions,  could. not  legalize  the  tranfaction ;  but  tliat  it  ought 
tieverthelefs  to  be  confidered  as  a  direct  and  continuous  voyage  from  tlie 
hoflile  colony  to  Europe,  and  c6nfequently  illegal.'* 

It  would  even  feem  as  if  the  American  government  connived  8t 
thefe  frauds,  which  would. difgrace  a  gang  of  buccaneers  ;  for  their 
agents  at  their  different  ports  gave  receipts  for  duties  never  paid,  in 
order  to  afford  fome  corroboration  to  the  a(rertion  of  the  maftcr  of  the 
Chip  that  the  cargo  was  bona  fide  neutral  property,  and  that  he  was 
fjeally  bound  only  from  Europe  or  from  the  colonies  to  an  American 
port,  without  having  any  ulterior  deftination.    Having  related  (oti^i^ 

cafes 
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cafesof  this  nature  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  our  courts^ 
the  author  fubjoins  the  following  very  appropriate  remarks. 

"  Too  much  time  may  perhaps  appear  to  hdkre  beep  fpent  on  the  hiftory 
ortbefe  circuitous  voyages^  which,  though  an  extenfive,  htm  but  a  iingie^ 
branch  of  the  abulias  I  wiAi  to  expofe. 

'   "  It  was  however  not  unimportant  to  (hew  in  it,  the  true  fubjed  of  thofe 

violent  clamours  with  which  the  public  ear  has  been  lately  affaileU.     The 

recent  invedlives  of  the  Moniteur^  and  the  complaints  of  the  Anaericai;i 

merchants,  which  have  been  echoed  by  our  own  newfpapers,  and  falfely 

alleged  to  have  produced  conceflions  from  his  Majerty's  government,  have 

all  had  no  founder  foundation,^than  the  late  conduct  of  our  prize  courts  as 

here  explained,  in  regard  to  this  indired  trade.     The  foje  offence  is,  that 

ihofe  tribunals,  finding  themfelves  to  have  been  deceived  for  years  paft  by 

fallacious  evideHCe,  have  refolved  to  be  cheated  in  the  fame  way  no  lohger. 

It  is  on  this  account  only,  and  the  confequent  capture  of  fome  Amerfcan 

Wed  Indiamen  fuppofcd  to  be  pradifing  the  old  fraud,  that  we  are  jm:« 

cufed  of  infulting  the  neu£ral  powers,  of  innovating  pn  the  acknowledged 

law  of  nations,  and  of  treating  as  contraband  of  war^  the  produce  of  the 

Weftlndia  Iflands.  ^  . 

"  Though  thefe  collufive  voyages  are  the  moft  general  abufe  of  the  iib- 
dulgence  given  by  the  royal  inRrudions,  and  are  a  mode  of  intercoarfe 
with  the  hoRile  colonies,  p^puliarly  produ6liye  of  a  fraudulent  carriage  for 
the  enemy  on  his  own  account  under  neutral  difguife,  the  fupprellion  of  the 
pradlice  would  by  no  means  remedy  the  enormous  evils  which  refult  from. 
that  intercourfe  in  general. 

"  An  adherence  by  oUr  prize  tribunals  to  their  recent  precedents,  will 
no  doubt  put  a  ftop  to  the  re-exportation  from  neutral  ports,  of  the  fame 
colonial  produce,  in  the  fame  identical  bottom,  and  on  account  of  the  fam^ 
real  or  oftenfible  owners  by  whom  it  was  imported  ;  but  a  change  of  prof 
pcrty  in  the  neutral  country  will  be  a  falfe  preteiTce  eafily  made,  and  nol 
eafily  detedl^il:  nor  will  the  fubltilution  of  a  diifeient  veiVd,  add  very  much 
to  the  trouble  or  expence  of  the  tranfaction.  Two  (hips  arriving  about  the 
fame  lime,  in  the  lame  harbour,  may  commodiouily  exchange  their  cargoes, 
and  proceed  fafely  with  them  to  the  fame  places,  of  ulterior  deftination* 
In  fliort  new  methods  ot  carrying  the  produce  of  the  hoflile  colonies  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  will  not  be  wanting,  nor  will  there  be  any  dearth  of  mean* 
for  amply  fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  the  manufadures  of  their  parent 
flate,  lo  long  as  both  are  permitted  not  only  to  be  bix>u^ht  to,  but-exported 
from  a'neutial  country,  according  to  the  exifting  indrui^ion/' 

The  author  truly  afre;rts  that  "  not  a  Jingle  merchant  Jhip  under  a  Jiag^ 
inimical  to  Great  Britain^  now  croffes  the  Equator^  or  trayerfes  the  /f/- 
lantic  Ocean ;"  and  farther  adJs,  that  **  with  the  exception  onlyt  of  a 
Very  fmal I  portion  of  the  coafling  trade  of  our  enemies ^  not  a  mercantile 
fail  of  any  defcription^  now  enters  or  clears  from  their  ports  in  any  part 
of  the  glohe^  hut  under  neutral  colours.**  His  obfervations,  however^ 
are  principally  limited  to  the  ^colonial  trade  of  our  enemies  ;  and  they 
call  for  the  attention  of  our  miniOers,  in  a  moft  imperative  way* 
Great,  moft  alarmingly  great»  is  the  coarjm^Tce  which  ^*  thus  eludes 
the  grafp  of  our  naval  hoftilities  ;"  .and  dreadful,  moft  dreadful,  will 
the  confequenccs  of   thisi  piadite  be  to  our  country,  ifjt  be>nct 

vcrry 
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very  fpeedily  checked.     The  regifters  at  Lloyds,  daily  proclaim  the  ar- 
rival  of  American  fliips  from  the  colonies  of  our  enemies,  which  ar€ 
known  to  be  laden  with  their  prodiK^ions;  and  which  return  with  a 
■cargo  of  (lores  and  other  neceflaries  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  colonies. 
**  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  own  ports,  that  our  enemies  receive  the  ex- 
^    ports  of  America  ahd  of  Alia,  in  contempt  of  our  maritime  efforts. 
Hamburgh,  Altona,    Embden,  Gottenburgh,  Copenhagen,  Liibon, 
and  various  other  neutral  markets,  are  fuppiied,  and  even  glutted  with 
the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  Eaft,  brought 
from  the  profperous  colonics  of  the  powers  hdftile  to  this  country, 
By  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Germany  atkj  jFlanders,  they  are  floated 
into  the  warehoufes  of  our  enemies,  or  circulated  .for  the  fupply  of 
their  cuftomers  in  neutral  countries.     They  fupplant,  or  rival  the 
£ritift  planter  and  merchant,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.    They  fupplant  even  thi 
manufacturers  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham  and  Yorkfhire ;  for  the 
loom^  and  forges  of  Germany  are  put  in  a£tion  by  the  colonial  pro- 
duce of  ourenemies,  andare  rivalling  us,  by  the  amplefupplies  (which) 
they  fend,  under  the  neutral  flag»  to  every  part  of  the  new  world."  . 
He  next  prefents  us  with  a  comparative  account  of  expence  of  ifl- 
Turance,  &c.  for  (hips  bound  from  boftile  colonies  to  America  and 
thence  to  Europe ;  and  for  our  own  (hips  coming  dire6t  from  our  co- 
lonies to  the  mother  country.   The  refult  of  this  comparifon  is,  that  as 
the  premium  of  infurance  from  Martinique  to  France  before  the  war 
was  3  per  cent,  while  from  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
Weft   Indies,  it  was  only  2  j  the  advance  occafioncd  by  the  Britifh 
ihipper,  convoy  duty  being  reckoned  as  infurance,  is  no  lefsthanS 
per  cent,  and  if  we  compare,  in  the  fafts  before  given,  St.  Domingo 
%vith  Jamaica,  the  advance  to  the  former,  will  be  found  to  be  7,  to 
the  latter  only  about  i  percent.   ^ 

'  We  now  come  to  k  part  of  the  nefarious  plan,  here  fo  ably  difclorcd, 
which  refleQsat  leaft  as  much  difgrace,  upon  individuals  of  our  owri 
country,  as  other  parts  of  >it  do  on  the  Americans. 

'*  An  obje6iion  here  may  naturally  arife,  to  which  I  regrelt  that'a  Ibame- 
ful  but  conclufive  anfwer  can  be  given^  Since  the  rates  of  infurance  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  the  current  prices  of  protedien  to  the  commerce  ot 
our  eniemies,  when  carried  on  under  neutral  colours,  aje  thofe  which  are 
paid  in  this  country,  to  Britifh  under- wri:jters,  and  an  infurance  on  the  pro- 
perty of  enemies  is  illegal,  the  hoflrhe  proprietor  may  bfe  thought,  hot  to  be 
effetlually  fecured;  for  (hould  his  fecret  be,  as  in  the  event  of  capture  it 
fometimes  is,  di (covered,  the  infurance  will  be  void; 

*'  Neutralizing  agents,  I  firft  anfwer,  are  not  fo  incautious  after  twelve 
years  experience  in  their  bufinefs,  and  in  the-  praftice  of  .the  Britifti  priae 
toarts,  as  to  expofe  their  conftituents  very  frequently  to  detedion.  But 
fuch  as  this  rifque  h,  the  mafqueraders  have  found  an  effeciual  mean  of 
avoiding  it.  Thoqgli  a  flfange  and  opprobrious  truth,  itii^  at  Lloyd*s  Coflee 
Houfe  perfectly  notorious,  that  our  underwriters  confent  to  ftai}d  between 
the  naval  hoftililies  of  their  country,  and  the  commerce  of  her  difgu'leJ 

■    '  -*  -     enemie^t 
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eneifiies,  hy  giv'vng  tfaem  an  honorary  guarantee  against  the  periU  of  cap. 
tare  and  discovery. 

*•  The  mode    of   the    tVansaflion  is  this :— a  policy    is    executed, 

inch  as  may   te  producible' in  any  court    of  justice^  for  the  property  ii 

insured  as  neutral ;  but  a  private  instrument  is  afterwards  signed  by  iht 

Hoierwriters,  by  which  they  pledge  themselves,  that  they  will  not,  in 

tattof  lossj  dispute  the  neutrality  of  the  property,  or  avail  themselves  of 

in/ sentence  pronouncing  it  to  be  hostile.  Sometimes  a  verbal  engagement 

tothiseffedt  is  thought  sufficient,  but  it  has  now  become  a  very  general  praC4 

fc'ce  to  reduce  it  into  writing ;  and  in  the  one  mode,  or  the  other,  these  re^ 

Icsseiofthe  warranty  or  re  presentation' of  neutrality  are  almost  universale 

It  is  true, 'Such  stipulations  are  not  binding  in  point  of  law;  but  every 

one  knows,  that  at  Lloyd\  CofFee-House,  as  well  as  at  the  Stock. Ex-* 

change  and  Newmarket,  those  contrafts,  which  the  law  will  not  enforce^ 

Are  on  that  very  account,  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimate  of  the  parties^ 

and  the  most  inviolably  observed.  v 

"  The  enemy,  therefore,  has  as  full. security  for  his  low  premium,  as 
the  British  importer  for  his  high  one;  nor  is  the  comparative  result  of 
oor  pretnises  shaken  by  the  expence  of  this  special  addition  to  the  policy  ; 
Ifor  in  the  rates  of  insurance  which  I  have  given,  the  exti;a  charge  of  tht 
honorary  stipulation  is  included.  For  six  per  cent.  th6  British  under* 
writer  will  warrant  Spanish  property,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  from  the 
Havaonah  to  Spain,  by  way  of  America  ;  though  he  receives  what  k  equal 
to  seven  on  British  property,  of  the  same  description,  carried  with  con«» 
voy,  ^nd  in  far  better  bottoms,  from  Jamaica  to  London. 

'^  The  proportion  of  this  premium,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  the  price 
of  the.  secret  undertaking,  is,  I  understand,  one  per  cent.  It  cannot  be 
toBCh  niore>since  the  excess  of  the  whole  war  premium  above  that  which 
^as  paid  oil  the  dired  voyage;  in  time  of  peace,  is  only  two  per'  cenr,^ 
The  point  is  of  no  importance  to  our  calculation  ;  but  it  is  striking^  to  rcu 
fle^,how  small  an  additional  premicrmis  enough  to  compensate  the  insurer 
for  the  risk  of  the/detedtion  of  hostile  property  under  the  neutral  cover,  in^ 
this  commodious  new  invented  course  of  the  colonial  trade.  Can  we  woiw 
4er  that  Buonaparte  should  be  indignant  and  clamorous  at  the  latt  atttmfH 
ofour  priau  courts  to  rest  rain  it  F** 

/     . 
f 

We  can  regard  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  most  Hiiquitous 
traffic,  in  no^other  light  than  as  a,  set  of  commercial  traitors,  who  wiU 
sacrifice  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  country  to  a  base  and  de«> 
grading  spirit  of  avarice.  Such  iiien,.be  their  weakh^nd  consequenci^ 
what  they  qiay,  at  Lloyd's  CofFee-Hoase  or  the  Royal  Exchange^ 
must  be  obje<fU  5>f  execration,  to  every  man  who  abhors  double^ 
dealing,  and  lovea  liis  country.  The  author  of  this  tradt  admonishes 
them  with  somewhat  too  much  forbearance,  as  we  thinl;:,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  strain  of  impressive  eioquencey  that  must,  if  any  thing  can^ 
ffiCaU  thesd  men  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

"  Let  me  remind  them  of  the  moral  obligation  of  obeying,  in  sob* 
itance«  as  well  as  in  form,  the  Uw  of  their  country  ;  and  that  the  rule 
Whidi  forbids  the  insurance  of  an  enemy's  property;  not  hjtiring  tieeti 
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fdttncled  solelyOn  a  i^gard  to  the  safety  of  the  und^rwritet's  pArse;  th^ 
have  no  private  right  to  wave  its  application. 

*'  Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  find  an  excuse  or  palliation  of  thi$  prac^ 
tlce.  ro  satisfy  their  own  cohsciencesi  in  a  doubt  of  the  public  utiUty  of 
thelawy  which  they  th^is  vioUte  or  evade)  for  specious  arguments  have 
been  heretofore  oiFered,  to  prove  that  a  belligerent  state  may  advantage^ 
ously  perQiit  its  suhje^s  to  insure  th^  goods  of  an  enemy  fromcapture> 
and  that  pestilent  moral  heresy,  the  ban^  of  our  agef  which  resolves  every 
duty  into  expedierjcy,  may  possibly  have  its  proselytes  at  Lloyd's  as  well 
as  at  Paris.  With  such  men  as  have  imbibed.this  most  pernicious  error)  I 
have  not  time  to  reason  on  tHeir  6wix  false  principles ;  though  the  notion 
that  it)  is  politic  to  insure  an  enemy  against  our  own  hostilitie»j  is  demon, 
strabiy  erroneous,  and  -seems  as  strange  a  paradox  as  any  that  the  vain 
.  ptediledion  for  oblique  discovery  ever  suggested.  I  can  only  offer  to 
them  a  short  argument,  which  ought  to  be  decisive,  by  observing,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  and  oiour  ablest  statesmen  in  generalyhascon. 
eluded  against  these  insurances  on  political  grounds  ;  otherwise  they  would 
Jiave  been  permitted,  instead  of  beings  as  they  are,  prohibited,  by  law.     . 

**  But  I  conjure  the  British  undeiwriiers  to  refled,  that  there  is  awido 
diiFereoce  between  the  insurance  of  an  enemy's  property,  fairly  passing  on 
^he  seas,  as  such,  in  his  own  name,  aind  .the  insurance  of  the  sanie  property. 
.  under  a  fraudulent  neutral  disguise.  By  the  former  transa.dlion,  indeed, 
the  la.w  is  more  openly  vioUted,  but  in  the  latter,  the  law.breaking  and 
clandestine  contra(^^  i$,  i«effc^,  a  conspiracy  of  the  underwriter  with  the 
enemy  and  his  agents,  to  cheat  our  gallant- and  meritorious  fellow. subjeds, 
"the naval  captors,  as  well  as  to  frustrate  the  best  hopes  df  out  coontry,  in 
,the  present  very  arduous  contest.  > 

**.  Besides,  by  what  imtnoral  means  is  the  safety  of  the  underwriters  in 
.these  secret  contrafts  consulted!?  It  will  not,  it  cannot,  be  denied,  that 
instead  of  the  paltry  considerations  for  which  they  now  consent  to  release 
•the  warranty  of  neutrality,  they  would  require  more  than  double  the  open 
ipsemium  for  that  release,  if  they  did-j^ot  rely  on  the  effe^  of  those  perjuries 
and  forgeries  by  which  capture  or  corxkmnation  is  avoided.  The',  under* 
^Kcitej:,  therefore,  w^o  enters  into  the  clandestine  compadl^  is  an  accessory 
to  those  crimes. 

**  But  is  this  all  ?  Does  he  not  direftly  contrad  for,  and  suborn,  ^s  well 
•a$  abet  tficm  ?  For  U'hose  tenetit,  and  at  whose  instigation,  are  those  false 
4affidavits  and  fi^litious  documents  transmitted  from  the  n^otral  comity, 
which  are  laid  before  the  courts  of  prize  in  these  cases,  as  evidence  of  the 
^operty,  after  a*  dccroe  for  further  proofs  ?  The  clai/nant  receives  tfec 
pijoi  insured  froni  the  underwriter,  and  allows  the  lattef  to  prosecute  the 
xlaim  for  his  own  reimbufsement ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  necessary  evi. 
dence  is  furnished  by  the  one,  and  made  use  of  by  the  other  to  support,  at 
Dolors*  Commons,  the  fa<fi  of  a  representation,  which  at  Lloyd's  Coffec- 
J  Hpuse  is  known  to  be  false,'f  .      ' 

What  claim  to  respe^ahi/ity^'6r  even  to  creiik,-  let  us  ask,  can  that 

man  bave,wlK)  ^Todjiiccs  ^ /rauMerit  i>rstrument,  in  order  to  pix>it\otc 

Ills  o^n  iiuercst,  and  to  deprive  others  of  their  lawful  due  ?  '  If  this  be 

,aoraa  a(^  of  the  most  abominable  peculation^  pf  iho  most /pul  dishonesijt 

ii  •  .      «."."•■.  •  '       '.....  :    '  we 
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vre  know  not)  we  confessi  what  3iSt»  deserve  to  be  so  chafa£t^izeidr 
Ic  is  thci  very  worst  species  of  ju7W//>rf.  •  .^     : 

"  't'his  bacl  and  dangerous  praftice  is  not  peculiar  to  the  underwriterf^ 
On  colbnial  prodaee  Und  sapplics,  but  extends  to  almost  ever/  other  ipecjes 
ofcortimerce,  that  is.  now  fraudulently  carried  oa.utider  ne,utral  ^olour$» 
Every  content  in  our  prize  cour-ta,  respeftiftg  property  so  insuredi  become^ 
?n  unnatural  struggle,  between  British  captors  fairly  asserting  their 
rights  under  the  law  of  War,  and  Britissh  underwriters  clandestibeiy  oppo^ng 
those  rights  under  cover  of  foreign  names»  Every  sentience  of  condefo* 
nation^  in  such  casesi  is  a  blow,  not  to  the  hostile  propriiitor^  b(it  to  our 
Own  fellow  subjefts.  ^     \ 

*  '*  If  the  danger  of  disloyal  correspondence,  in  order  to  prevent  or  de- 
£?at  a  capture,  if  the  augmented  naeans  of  imposition  on  the  courts  Ofprize, 
or  if  the  cheap  and  effectual  proteftion  given  to  theenemy^  be  considered, 
in  either  view,  this  bad  pradtice  ought  to  be  imtftediately  abolished* 

^^  But  there  is  a  still  more  important  and  sacred  reason  for  it»  suppression.:' 
If  neutral  merchanta  will  violate  the  obligatioris  of  truth,  and  justice,  In 
Order  to  profit  unduly  by  the  war^    the  societies  to  t^hich  the/  belong, 
will  soon  feel  the  poisotious  e0e<5h,  in  the  deterioration  of  private  morals; 
for  habits  of  fraud  and  perjury  will  not  terminate  in  the  neutralizing 
employments  that  produced  them.     But  with  the  profits  which  redound  to- 
them  and  their  employers,  let  them  also  monopolize  the  Crimes. '   Let  as 
not  saffer  at  opce  in  our  belligerent  interests,  and,  )vhat  is  far  more  valu- 
able, our  private  mofals,  by  sharing  the  contaminailon  ;  let  us  not  be  tlie 
accomplices  as  well  as  the  vidlitris  of  the  gail^. 

'*  Since  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  engagements  in  question- are  void  in 
law,  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  j  under  severe  penalties*  as-  well -on  the' 
broker^  who  negotiates,  as  on  the  Ainderwriter,  who  subscribes  them.'' 

In  order  to  shew  th<5  l^are-faced  impudence  with  which  thi^  scan- 
dalous system  of  fraud  is  pursued,  in  the  protligate  attempt  to  convert, 
Aosti/e  Into  //ri^//'^/ property,  the  author  adduces  the  following  fads. 

"  Merchants  who,  iromediJtely  prior  to  the  last  war,  were  scareeljr 
1^own>  even  in  the  obscure  sea.port  towns  zt  which  they  resided,  have 
suddenly  started  up  as  sole  owners  of  great  numbers  of  ships,  and  sole  pro* 
prietors  of  rich  cargoes,  which  it  would  have  al^rpaed  the  wealthiesf. 
merchants  in  Europe,  to  hazard  at  onpe  on  the  chance  of  a  market,  even  in 
peaceable  times.  A  man  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  a  petty 
shoemaker^  in  a  small  town' of  East  Fricsland,  had,  at  one  time,  t^o 
vessels  navigating  as  his  property,  under  Prussian  colours. 

.'<  It  has  been  quite  a  common  case,  tofind  jndivtduals,  who  confessedly 
had  but  recently  commenced  business  as  me^rchants,  and  whose  commer. 
cial  establishments  on  shore  w^re  so  insignificant,  that  they^  sometimet  ^ 
had  not  a  single  clerk  in  their  employment,  the  claimants  of  numerous 
cargoes,  each  worth  many  thousand  pounds  ;  and  idl  destined  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  same  species  of  goods,  to  the  same  precarious  markets. 

'<  The  cargoes  of  no  less  than  five  East  Indiamen,  all  composed  of  the 

rich  exports  of  Batavia,  together  with  three  ofthesh^ps,  were  cotem« 

porary  purchases^on  spcci^lation,  of  a  single  bouse  at  ProvideiKt  in  Rhode 
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Zljlndi  in4  were  •Ihboiindi  ai;  asserted,  totKat  Amerfcttt'poH*  wfere,  if 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  demand  for  their  cargoes  e^cisted.  '  - 

^*  Adventures,  not  Us»  gigantic,  were  the  sabjedts  of  voyages  from  the 
tiilchics  of  Dutch  (juiana,  to  the  neutral  ports  of  Europe;  and  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  to  TCorth  America.  Vessels  w€re  seiit  out  from  the 
parsimonious  northfetrt*' f^orts  of  the  latter  counti'y,  and  bjrought  b^ck,  in 
ilbundance,  the  (iollarb  and  gold  ingots  of  Yera  Crat  and  la  Plata.    •  Sin- 

ilc  ship<  have  been  fbund  returning  with  bullion  on  board,  to  the  value  of 
om  a  hundred,  to  a  hundrfed  and  fifty  thousand  Spanish  dollars^  besides 
"Valuable  cargoes  of  other  colonial  exports-. 

"'  •''Yt'tev^n  these  dating  aiventtirets  have  been  eclipsed.  One  neutraf 
hduse  has  boldly  contra<fled  for  all  the  merchandize  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  at  Batavia  $  aoiounting^in  value  to  no  less  than  one  million 
stven  htrndred  thousand  pounds  sterling.'"  , 

By  the  means  here  detailed,  our  enemies  ai^  benefited  beyond 
cakulation,  while  we  sustain  even  mote  than  a  proportionate  loss.  The 
al;ithor  docs  not  seek  -to  delude  the  mind  cfhis  reader  by  thcofetical 
^gumeritsj  hut  enforces  convi£Hon  by  undeniable  and  recorded  fafls.' 
Ail  the  ittatidcavTfes  "of  iTie  enemy  to  screen  these  trading  swindlers 
il'^ftT  the  natural  elFeft  of  their  fraud,  arc  detailed  frdm*  evidence  de- 
ll Vefed  t)efore  our  pri^e-tribunals ;  and  it  is  on  this  solid  ground  that 
he  efe(Ss  his  wjiolc  f;ahric  of  .legitimate  dciiluftions*-  We  lament  that, 
qjai:  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  the  scries  of  his 
fajls,  ahdthiough  the  whole  chain  of  his  reasoning;  but  we  hope, 
that  hi«  book  will  be  generally    read,   as   ho   analysis   can  convey 

*  an  adequate  notion  of  its  contents.  He  most  justly  rfeproivates  the. 
base  condud  of  the  Americans,  and  shew^  that  all  their  violent  out- 
cries  against  this  country,^ proceed  onlv  from  the  polluted  source  of 

,  Jisappoinred  avarice,  and  they  arc  thereio re- utterly  disgraceful  to  any 

Government  which  can  he  mean  enough  to  simftion  them.     - 

One  of  the  many  fatal  efFcfh  6f  this  wcw/r^^/ij^^rf  comtherce  has  been' 

theextinSi'on  of  the  pradtice  of  privateenV»g,  .which,  in  former  wats, 

VPas   highly  beneficial  to  this  country   in   many  respe£is.      But  out' 

•nemies,  on  x\\t  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason,  have  extended 

t?i is  praQice  beyoiKi  all  former  example. 

Our 'author  does  ^lot  content  himself  with  having  pointed  out  the^ 

cVil ;  for  he  suggests  the  only  adequate  remedy. 

*  •        '  •   .       ■  '       "•' 

**  For  that  grand  evil,  which  it  is  toy  main  objeft  to  consider,  atidr 

which  is  one  great  source  of  all  the  rest,  the  remedy  is  sufHciently  obvious. 

*'  If  neutrals  have  no  right,  but  through  our  own  gratuitous  tpncessiotiy 
t©  carry  on  the  colonial  trade  of  our  enemies,  we  may,  after  a  reasonable 
notice,  withdraw  that  ruinous  indulgence ;  and  meantime,  hold  those  wbo 
claim-the  benefit  df  it,  to  a  srridt  compliance  with  its  terms..  Jf,  after 
the  revocation  of  the  license,  the  -commerce  shall  be  still  continued,  «we 
may  justifiably  punish  the  violatirs  of  our  belligerent  rights, ' by.  the  'sei- 
zure and  confiscation  of  such  ships  as  shall  be  foond  engagedia  tke  ofence,.' 
together  with  their  cargoes*    . 
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^  yit9X  tlanisan  allowabte  coar^,  wiil  not  be  di^Qf%d>.  by  those  who 
admit  the.  ttade  to  be  ille^l.'  It  is  the  present  mode  of  jprbcireding 
^^inst  such  neutuls  as  are  deteded  ia  voyages  which  are  still  held  to  b« 
prohibited  \  and  has,  in  their  case,  I  believe,  ceased  XX}  occasion  qom«' 
plaint  by  .^he  atatqs  to  whic?h  they  belong; ' 

**  This  remedy  also  cannot  [ail  tp  be  effejffual.  There  will  be  no  room  fof 
i^itiotts  pretences,  when  the  iiproediate  voyage  itself,  in  respe^  to  tbt 
place  of  departure,  or  destination,  is  a  suflBcient  cause  of  forfeiture;  fof 
the  illegal  fa6l  must  be  known^  to  every  man  on  board,  must  appeal 
from  the  papers,  unless  all  the  public,  as  well  as  private  instruments  are 
fictitious,  and  besides,  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  discoverable,  not  only 
from  the  place  of  capture,  and  the  course  the  ship  is  steering,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  on  board."*  ' 

If  this  were  done,  the  eneoiy  would  be  compelled  to  trust  thp  projr 
duce  of  his  territoies  to  tlie  protedlion  of  his  own  flag;  when  our 
ships  of  War  and  privateers  woufd  have  their  usual  encouragement  j' 
and  the  nation  its  usual  advantage,  in  the  capture  of  his  merchantttiw^ 
ancHn  the  defeat  of  his  fleets.  It  is  to  prevent  us  from  having  recoursp 
to  this  measure  of  self-preservation,  that  the  governments  pf  France 
and  America  ore  so  loud,  so  violent^  and  so  senseless,  in  thqir  ,^ei;Ia^ 
mations  and  invectives.'  *    '  ^ 

'^  Buonaparte  declaims  on  the  maritime  despotism  of  England^  with 
tbe  same  good  grace,  with  "which  he  httputed  a^sass^^ing  prihcipks  to'  the 
Puc  D'Enghien^  perfidy .  to  Toustaint,  and  ambition  to  the  Hou^^  ^X 
Austria.  It  is  his  peculiar  style,  in  all  cases,'  not  merely  to  defame  hiV  ene^ 
inies,  but  to  impute  to  them  the  very  crimes,  which  he  is  himself,  at  the 
ssmie  moment,  perpetrating  ;  and  of  which' they  are  the  intended  vidims; 
He  iS)i}i9ite  in  chara^er,  therefore,  when  he  accuses  us  of  trampling  on  the 
maritime  rights  of  other  nations,  >while  he,  by  the  aid  of  those  very 
fiatioas,  is  subverting  our  own.  '    '* 

*♦  lie  caHs  us  the  tyrants  of  the  sea ;  but  if  the  throne  Is  ours,  -he  haft 
filched  away  the  sceptre  ;  and  our  naval  diaden),  like  his  own  iron  Crowh  • 
of  Lomb^i^dy,  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  cumbersome  and  wortK. 
\cu*  Tbisto>pire  is  not  like  his  own;  for  the  imperial  family  are  lest 
favoured  in^  il  than  their  eo<^mies«  We  traversje  the  ocean  at  a  greatdr 
charge,  even  for  security  on- the  passage,  than  those  who  have  ho  shir^ 
ifi  the  dpmasH'; 

*'  The  usurper's  favourite  topic,  of  late,  has  been  the  liberty  of  navti 
jpition  :  hie  would  be  thought  the  champion  of  thq  comnion  rights  of  all 
jparitia^  state*!  What !  has  he  forgot,  or  does  he  exped  Europe  or  America 
.  Co  C^vget,  the  recent  condu^  of  France  }  Nothing,  it  is  obvious,  but  his 
own  erafty  policy,  prevents  his  recurring,  at  this  gmoment,  to  the  full 
extent  of  that  extravagant  pretension  on  which  the  neutral  powers  were 
90  ihasiefoily  phimdered  durinj^  the  last  war  ;;  and  for  a  release  of  which 
|u8  mu)iister.  Mi  Talleyran<C  demanded  *^  beaucouf  dt  Vdrgenf*  of 
Amenca-p— I  'meaa  the  momcrous  pretension  of  a  right  to  confiscate  every 
lieuteal  ship  and  c&rgo,  in  whi^h^  one  bale  of  English  merchandize  wa^ 
leuud*  ^ 

'<  Yes !  he  will  clainour  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas^  as  he  did  fer  the 
|iec4om  of  France*  till  his  neutralising  friends  shall  have  pUced  him  in  a 

^  (    J^  I  condition 
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condition  to  d^slroy  it.  Bat  should  his  marine'be  ever, destroyed  bj  tKeir 
Bieansi  they  will  feel,  as  Frenchmen  have  done»  the  heavy  yoke  of  anew, 
creded  despotism,  instead  of- those  mild  and  ancient  laws^  which  they  were 
foolishly  persuaded  toreje^. 

"  The  only  liberty  which  this  impostor  will  for  a  moment  patronizej 
^ther  It  sea  or  on  shoret  is  that  liberty  Vhich  consists  solely  in  the 
absence  of  order,  and  in  the  power  of  invading  with  impunity  the  long** 
cstablfthed  rigiits  of  others.  Jt  is  a  jacobin  liberty  only  which  he  would 
give  to  navijgiationj  till  his  own  iron  bonds  for  it  are  forged." 

This  is  a  tfue,  though  faint,  pifturtof  the  usurper's  love  oi freedom! 
'The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  protedion  thu* 
afforded  by  neutral  powers  to  the  property  of  our  enemies,  is  an  aft 
of  hostility  towards  this  country  ;^  and  he  cOiifutes  with  great  ability, 
and  unanswerable  argunrients,  the  objedic^ns  which  ipterested  specu- 
lators cither  have  proposed,  or  aiay  propose,  to  tho  adoption  of  the 
remedy  which  he  suggests.  He  stems  to  place  some  reliance  on  the 
efftft  which  his  arguments  may  produce  on  the  minds  of  th^  people 
of  America,  who  are  allowed  to  reason  on  political  affairs,  ^nd  ta en- 
joy tJie  ^blessing  of  a  free  press.  But  in  France,  he  (ainents,  the 
{eoplecan  know  nothing  but  what  their  tyrant  chuses  they  should 
now. 
.  •  » 

"  I  regardit  as  nottht  least  perilous  circumstance  in  the  prcsent^tate  of  Ea« 
iPOpe,  that  by  the  unprecedented  despot  i$0i  exerci^  over  the  press  in  France, 
in  «  positive  as  well  as  negative  mode,  an  ardent  and  intelligent  people  can 
jiot  only  be  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  native  c^poblie  events, 
^od  the  real  conduft  of  their  government  towards  foreign  qations,  but  im. 
jessed  with  a  belief  of  fafts  diametrically"  opposite  to  the  troth ;  for  by 
chi^^e  noans  they  can  be  made  to  engage  cordially  in  any  measures,  how- 
ever  contrary  to  their  own  honoui'and  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  safety 
^f  their  neighbours.  The  case  seems  absolutely  new  ;  not  only  in  degree, 
,  Jbyt  in  species  ;  for  the  inini&ters  of  France  professing  only  to  dired  an 
o^ial  corner  in  o^e  of  their  m^ny  newspapers,  ^are  in  truth  the  political 
^tors  of  them  all ;  and  they  even  oblige  such  foreign  prints,  as  diey 
^^Uow  to  be  brought  into  the  country,  to  usher  in  or  confirm  their  own 
Htendacious  statepients  ;  so  that  a  curious  public  is  aiftually  'Starved  into 
'  the  digestion  of  their  poisonous  intelligence,  from  the  want  of  ^any 
other  food. 

**  Under  other  despotic  governments,  if  the  people  have  had  no  meansi 
they  have  had  as  little  inclination,  to  canvass  affairs  of  state.  Ignorant 
and  indiSerent,  theif  bodies  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  po)>ular  opinion,  and  feeling,  are  powerful  engines  in  the  hands  of  a 
governmerR,  which  th^r  charaders  could  not  supply :  atxi  hence  the 
strength  of  an  absolute,  has  been  counterpoised  by  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  a  free  constitqtion  ;  but  by  inviting  a  highly. civilised  people  to  reason, 
and  cheating  them  with  f^llaeious  premises,  both  theise  advai^tages  are  for« 
jfbidably  united.  The  public,  in  t^iis  unpafural  state^  becomes  a  ceiltaurf 
ia  which  brutal  force  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  powers*. of  a 
ationaligent." 
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|f  no  attempt  be  made  tocoanteracSt  the  eflfeds  of  thjs  ipost  intolcr- 
shlc  mental  tyranny,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to 
tstimfire  the  fatal  Consequences  that  will,  ultimately,  ensue. fron)  it,  to 
chia  country.  It  has  already  done  us  greati  injury  9  and  every  day  it 
will  do  us  more.  _  ' 

In  the  last  division  of  this  work  the  Author,  very  prudently,-  con- 
siders the  consequence  of  hostilities  with  America  (comjwrcd  with 
the  cons<pc|uences  of  our  present  conduct),  provided  her  rulers  should 
bemad  enough  cp  plunge  htr  into  a  war  with  these,  kingdoms,  on 
account  Qf  pur  assertion  of  a  right  which  never  can,  ^vithany  fairness, 
be  quisstioned,  because  it  is  a  right  which 'has  been  a^iways  exercised 
by  independent  states,  an4  is,  in4ecd|  essential  to  our  preservation* 

*'  At  present  tbe  royal  prerogative  of  suspending  the  rights  of  war^ 
in  favour  of  particplar  branches  of  commerce^  or  particular  merchants^  is 
yery  liberally  exercised  :  Papal  dispensations  were  not  more  easily  ob- 
tained in  the  ^ays  of  Luther,  than  dispensations  from  the  law  of  war^  now 
are  from  his  Majesty's  government;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when 
the  Pope  thus  relaxed  the  ancient  wai*  of  the  church  against  sin>  he  shook  his 
^wn  supremacy  f  and  these  salt  water  indulgences,  tend  perhaps  to  produce 
a  similar  efied  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  England.  I  am  far  from 
'blaming  the  exercise  of  this  wholesome  prerogative,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
and  upon  well  investigated  grounds  ;  as  for  instance,  when  it  enabled  our 
merchants  to  import  cbrn^  during  a  scarcity,  from  Holland-;  but  when  it  is 
psed  for  the  mere  convenience  and  profit  of  ^very  merchant  who  chases  to 
apply  foriirj  and  who  can  oifer  some  flimsy  fx  parte  suggestion  of  public 
utility,  in  his  petition  for  a  license ;  the  praftice  bcconies  a  ncw^nd  darr* 
ger6os  inroadon  that  great  maritime  system/  which  it  behoves  us  so  mach 
to  maintain.  J 

**  Should,  however,  the  neutral  powers  be  insane  enough  to  go  to  war 
with  us,  fer  the  sake  of  the  colonial  trade,  the  well  regulated  use  of  this 
prerogative  would  soon  shew  them  their  folfy  ;  and  obviate  every'  incon* 
.venience  to  which  our  own  commerce  might,  in  consequence  of  die  new 
war,  be  exposed.  Though  I  cannot  undertake  to  defend  the  consistency  of 
licensing  to  British  subjeds  a  trade  with  the  enemy,  from  which  we  claim  a 
X!^t  to' exclude  neatral  nations,  yet  should  thos^.  nations  attempt  co' compel 
«i  surrender  of  that  important  right,  by  cutting  oft"  our  commerce,  the  reme* 
4y  would  be^rpnsistent  and  just.  Th^distxess.  of  ilpie  hostile. colonies  would  _ 
soon  present  most  tempting  markets  for  oqr  merchandize  ;— -the  demand 
also  would  be  great  in  the  United  States,  apd  America  would  be  unable 
to  prevent  even  her  owii  merchants,  from  being  the  carriers  of  British 
manufa^ures  to  her  own  ill-guarded  coj^st,  as  well  as  to  the  ports  of  our 
present  enemies.  If  the  strid  revenue  laws,  aqd  naral  forge  of  Gireat 
Britain,  cannot  prevent  smuggling  and  trading  with  ai:\  enemy  by  her  own 
subjefts,  how  is  this  new  power^  ^ith  its  lax  goyernmeipt  arid  feeble  roa.' 
line,  to  restrain  its  merchants  from  similar  jj^adices  ?. 

**  Should  it  be  found  necess2\ry  in  the  case  supposed,  to  license  any 
commerce  of  this  kind,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  bottoms,  we  might,  a& 
far  as  respeifls  the  trade  of  the  hostile  colonics,  hive  the  bcfnefit  without* 
fhe  disadyantag^  of  the  presoat  tra^c.  ;  Mot  *a  hpgsheftd  oftugfiri  in  the 
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case  supposedi  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  hostile  West  Indies,  es^eept 
in  its  way  to  the  British  markets :  there  to  be  taxed  in  suclf  a  degree  as 
'  would  preclude  the  present  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  a  competition  ,with 
ovir  own  planters.  Neither  ought  a  single  article  to  be  carried  by 
license  to  those  coloniek^  that  can  serve  to  extdnd  their  existing  scale  of 
cultivation. 

**  I  protest,  in  every 'event,  in  behalf  of  the  British  planter,  against 
the  fi^rther  settlement  of  Cuba,  by  a  relaxation  in  any  mode,  of  the  rules 
t>f  maritime  war.  ,  During  the  last  war,  the  produce  of  that  vast  island 
was  at  least  doubled  ;  and  if  the  present  system  continues,  it  will  soon  be 
doubled  again,  to  the  destruAion  of  our  own  sugar  colonies;  for  thfe  con. 
gumption  of  West  India  produce  in  Europe  has  natural  Umit| ;  and  th^ 
Jamaica  Assembly  has  satisfactorily  sh^wn  that  those  limits  are  scarcely 
now  wide  enough  ^o  receive  the  a^ual  supply,  at  such  prices  as  the  British 
pbmter  can  po&sibly  afford  to  accept." 

^'  The  ^ame^servations  which  I  have  offered  as  to  the  new  channels  of 
commerce,  which^we  might  have  to  explore  in  our  transatlantic  trade, 
apply  equally  to  Europe.  Besides,  there  would  here  still  remain  friendly 
territory  on  th<e  continent,  the  ports  of  opr  co-belligerents  and  even  mari- 
time  powers,  neutral  io  relation  to  them,  whose  cbuntrres  would  be  en* 
.irefots  foT  our  commerce.  Thq  bugbear  of  a  non. importation  agreement  by 
^  America,  is  liable  to  the  same  remarks,  and  would  be  a  measure  more 
atbsnrd  even  than  war,  on  the  part  of  that  country,  for  it.  w6ald  injure 
berself  alone, 

*'  After  all,  what  am  I  endeavouring  to  combat  ?  The  notion,^tfaat 
inanafaCtures  in  demand  all  over  the  globe,  for  their  superiority  in  quality, 
in  cheapness,  and,  even  in  the  case  supposed,  for  safety  in  maritiiase  car- 
.rajge,>c8n  be  effe^ually  excluded  from  the  commercial  countries  in  which 
they  are  at  present  consumed  !  I  might  have  more  briefly  appealed  to 
the  first  principles  of  commercial  science.  I,  might  have  appealed  even  to 
the  impotent  attempts  of  France  in  the  last  and  present  w^r*  I  might 
further  support  myself  by  the  fadt,  that  in  the  utmost  latitude  given  to 
neutral  commerce  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  there  was  an  express  and  anxi- 
ous exception  of  British  merchandize,  which  was  wholly  without 
effca." 

We  have  extended  this  article  to  an  unusual  length,  but  im« 
<  pressed  as  we  are,  most  deeply,  with,  the  vast  imponance  of  the  subje6^, 
we  could  not  forbear  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  poTtions  of  the 
w6rk,  as  should>  at  once,  justify  the  chara£ler  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  It,  and  induce  them  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal.  We  re- 
peat, the  author  is  no  common  writer ;  he  has  a  mind  of  extra- 
ordinary acurencss ;  great  powers  of  reasoning ;  enlarged  notions  of 
public  affairs;  and  a  fervent  patriotism  which  makes  his  country's 
good  a  paramount  objeft  with  him.  More  we  need  not  add  ;  after 
returning  him  therefore  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  honest  and  aWf 
exertions  in  that  c^use  which  we  have  most  at  heart,  we  shall  take 
our  leave  of  him,  not  without  a  hope,  however,  of  meeting  him  agaj<9 
on^e  same  or  sioHlar  ground;  and  dismiss  his  work,  with  one  aiqx% 
^uotaition,  on  tb^  subje<U  of  peace,  with  France,  which  be  ^oiisi* 

ders, 


.^ 
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ddrsf  and)  we  fear,  with  too  much  justice^  tQ  be  an  inapradicablp 
measure. 

"  It  is  the  utter  imprafticability  of  such  an  expedient  that  giv^esto  injK 
subjeifi  its  most  anxious  and  awful  importance.  His  power  and  his  pridi: 
may  possibly  be  broken  by  a  new  war  on  the  continent,  or  new  revolutions 
Jaay  deliver  France  from  his  yoke ;  but  if  not,  we  are  only  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  a  war^  which  our  long  continued  maritime  efforts  alon^can 
bring  to  a  safe,  much  less  a  prosperous  close*  You  may  make  treaties 
with  Buonaparte,  but  you  cannot  make  peace,  He  may  sheath  the  sword, 
but  the  olive-branch  is  nof  in  his  power.  Austria  may  have  peace  wit^ 
France,  Russia  may  have  pfeace  with  France,  but  Great  Britain  can  have 
to  real  peace  with  that  power,  while  the  present,  ^or  any  other  militar/ 
usurper,  brandishes  the  iron  sceptre  he  bar  formed,  and  is  in^  conditioii[ 
to  hope  for  our  ruin,  * 

.  **  Am  J  asked  what  is  tbe  insuperable  olpstacle  I  I  answer,  the  Britisfi 
constitution.  I  can  repeat,  ex  animo^  with  the  church,  that  we^ar$ 
fighring  *'  for  our  liberty  and  our  laws/'  for  I  believe  that  theiij  sur^s 
render  alone  could  obtain  more  than  a  nominal  peace^    , 

"  France  undef  her  ancient  monarchy,  could  look  across  the  straits 
of  Dover  without  envy  or  discontent ;  for  her  golden  ^hains,  burnished 
as  they  were  by  the  splendour  of  genuine  royalty,  ri vetted  by  the' gentle 
hand  of  time,  and  hallowed  by  a  reverence  for  ancient  hereditary  right j 
were  worn  with  pride  rather  than  with  humiliation  o^  dislike.  vThe 
tiurone  stood  upon  foundations  to6  strong,  as  its  possessors  fully  tfe^^tj 
to  be  eadangered  by  the  examp]e,  or  by  the  contagious  senti'menti  df 
fr^om.  .  .  ' 

•  '<<  But  can  x\k  new  dynasty  entertain  a  similar  confidence?  Let  BuOna^ 
parte's  language  and  conduit  attest,  that  he  at  least  is  no^  so  sipiplft* 
Daring  that  brief  term  of  pretendedpeace,  to  which  he  reluAaotlyisubmf  ctc4^ 
what  was  hb  employment  out  of  France,  as  well  as  within  that  countrjr, 
bat  the  subversion  of  every  thing  which  approached  tbe  nature,  or  bojr^ 
the  name  of  fieedom  ?  In  his  treatment  of  the  little  states  around  hiin,  h9 
was  even  ostehtatiou^  of  his  contempt  of  the  civil  liberty  they  enjoyed  of 
affeded;  and  he  does  not  scruple  now  to  avow,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the 
very  principle  I  am  ascribing  to  him,  though  in  different  langaage,  in  his 
apology  .for  his  treatment  of  Genoa  and  the  Italian  republic* 
.  "  Fnglil^li  liberty  was  happily  beyond  his  resvch;  and  it  wa^ 
Necessary  to  temporize,  while  a  contest  with  the  negroes  suspended 
tho^e  preparations  for  a  new  war,  which  he  Would  soon  hare  mad« 
id' the  western '  world,  and  in  India;  but  his  gazettes  exhibited  ia<* 
tessantly^^  not  only  his  hostile  mind,  but  the  trde  cause  of  its  hostility* 
Our  freedom,  espiecially  the  freedom  ofour  press,  was  .the  sobjcA  of  bittet 
invedlive.  By  political  hints,  ledlures  and  addresses,  he  laboured  in. 
Cessantly  to  convince  Frenchmen,  that  there  is  no  possible  medium  in  %o^ 
ciety  between  anarchy  and  his  own  military  despotism,  bqt',  as  the  knowft 
case  of  England  was  an  unlucky  knot  in  this  theory,  which  he  could  not 
immediately  cut  asunder  with  his  sword,  his  next,  and  anxious  purpose, 
was  to  confound  bur  freedom  with  licenfioosness,  to  render  it  odioosi,  an) 
to  hint,  as  he  broadly  did,  that  it  i$  incompatible  with  the  eoavnon  peilce 
andsecurity  of  Europe,  .   *     » 

"  Hakl 
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•*  Jfni  he  not  even  the  audacity  to  remonstrate  to  his  Majesty's  g9* 
Ternment,  against  the  fieedom  of  our  newspapers,  and  to  demand  that  oor 
j^rcss  should  be  restrained?  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this— dal-kn^ss, 
as  well  as  chains,  is  necessary  for  his  system,  and  wliile  it  is  lighc  at 
poyer,  he  kpows  it  cannot  be  quite  dark  at  Calais,  ' 

'*  The  eniliity  of  this  usurper,  then,  is  rooted  in  a  cau$e  which,  I  trpst, 
will  never  be  removed,  unless  by  the  ruih  of  bis  power,  He  '^  says  iherc 
Is  room  eaiough  in  the  world  both  for  himself  and  u^."  'Tis  f^lse— there 
is  not  Toom  enough  in  it,  for  his  own  despotism  apd  tl^e  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. He  will  cant,  however,  and  even  treat,  perhaps,  in  order  to  regain 
the  opportunity  which  he  threw  away  by  his  folly  and  guilt  at  St.  Domingo,. 
?nd  bis  splenetic  temper  at  Pfiris, — -He  would  pjal^e  peace,  I  doubt  not, 
ai>ew,  that  he  might  recover  the  means  of  preparing  better  for  war  ;  but 
would  be  impatient  and  alarmed,  tiir  he  could  again  place  the  fence  of 
fatiooal  etimity  between  the  people  of  England  and  France, 

*^  These  prospers,  J  admit,  arc  cheeriess;  but  let  us  not  make  them 
^aite  desperate,  by  surrenderijjg  our  natural  arms.     There  are  conjunc- 

toieA  in  which  -  ' 

•  ^       '  "  Fear,  admitted  ipto  public  councils^ 

*'  Betrays  like  txeason," 

«-*  Bttt  theitelns  are  ip  no  tifnid  hands  ;  aixi,  after  all,'  unless  we  i^e^n 
|o  abandon  all  th4t  repaains  yet  unsurrendered  of  our  maritime  right  Sj  peace 
isnioreUkeiy  tq  bon^aintained  with' the  neutral  powers,  by  a  $fm  than  a 
piisillmiilDOus  cpnduf^ ;  for  experience  has  shewn  that  they  will  not  be . 
content^  while  any  restridion  whatevelr  remains  on  their  i];itercours^  with 
file  enemy,  which  fraud  cannbt  wholly  elude;" 

■  Since  this  article  was  written,  accounts  have  tjeen  recciTcd  6f  the 
vktent  i>roccedings  of  the  American  Congress,  which  seem  to  hay^ 
fer  their  Qbje£ls,  to  legalize,  by  aft$  of  the(r  own,  that  nefarious  system 
ef  fraud  and  perjury,  which  Is  so  forcibly  depidlcd  by  the  authpr  of 
fh|s  painphlet  i  ^ind  at  the  same  time  to  proclaim  and  pi^nish  :x^feloni^ 
jlP  such  British  oflScCTS  as  sh^ll  d^ie  to  sci^e  JSrim^- seamen  on  board 
^tmerican.%\\\^z\\\ — should  , these  most  outrageous  and  mos^t  wiA:ked 
proceedings,  ultiinarely  re^^cive  the  si^nftion  of  th^  legislature^  th^ 
statute  book  of  America  wilj  vie,  in  initjaity,  with  that  of  modem 
Priince  ;  and  unless  pur  government  are  disposed  Xo  sacrifice  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country  to  ^  niean,  ignoiiHuious,  and  de^ 
siru^ive  lust  for  peace  (which  we  are  confident  they  are  uot),  A^ 
passing  such  a  law  by  the  Congress  will  oe  considered  by  tli^m  ?s.a 
formal  declaration  of  war;  and^  such,  will  be  iujUautly  «uid  inost 
Tigorously  resented.   .  ^ 
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ITHHE  first  paper  in  this  pubUcation  is  entitled  **  Analytical  Expe* 
■  JL    J'hnetits  aflid  Oh&ervatiqns  on  lac    By  Gharte$  H^cgl^ctt,  Estj. 


Philosophical  Transaftions  of  the  Royal  Soci£ty.  2$^ 

•  It  IS  well  khowti  that  lac  has  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  wax,  of 
which  a  s{>ecies  o(  winged  inse£ls  form  cells  likfi  honeycotnhs  i1i)c/n 
trees,  and  tha(  its  red'coJour  is  owing  to  some  of  these  inserts  that 
'remain  dead  m  those  celK  It  is  disdnguished  huo  four  kiiKls,  Vi^.. 
$nck  lac,'seed  lac,  shell  Uc^  and  lump  lao« 

That  called  stick  lac  is  the  substance  or  comb  in  its  unprepared  and 
natural  state,  incruscing.smajl  branches  or  twigs,  or  the  wax  adh^riti^ 
t9  some  of  ihe  small  branches  of  th^  tree. 

That  calle4  seed  lac,  is  the  abqv^,  scp^^r^tcd  from  t]\t  iuJbtrln^ 
sticks  or  twigs,  reduced  into  small  fragments,  or  grossly  powdered^ 
and  deprived  of  its  colour  by  digestion  witi^  menstruumji  fox  dyes  and 
other  purposes.     ^  ' 

Shell  lac  i§  prepared  from  the  cells  liquified^  strained  and  fbmiedl 
into  thin  transparent  laminae.  And  lump  lac  is  seed  lac  ii^aified  bf 
fire,  and  forjned  into  cakes.  , 

Mr.  Hatchctr,  after  giving  assort  of  History  of  lac,  and  the  variooi 
opinions  of  chemists  respefling  it,  some  of  whom  have  called  it  ^kiod 
.of  wax;  and  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  true  resin,  proceeds  in  tlie  fif^ 
seftion  to  describe  the  effcdl*  pf  different  mcn$tr«jj  on  ;the  v^ietics 
of  it.  '  . 

In  the  second  se£l\on  he  delivers  analytical  experiments  on  stkfc^ 
seed,  and  shell  lac.  The  produ<^s  obtained  by  him  iirom  e^cbbf 
these  by  distillation  were  the  following* 

<<  loo  grains  of  the  best  stick  lac,  separated  as  nuth  ^s  possible  ffom 
the  twigs,  were  pat  into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  a  double  tubulated  re* 
ceiver  and  hydro. pneumatic  apparatus  were  adapted.  DissilUtiOfi  was 
then  gradually  performed^  with  an  open  fire^  until  the  bottpjii  of  the  feto^ 
became  rcd-not.  '  ^ 

**  The  produ^s  thus  obtained  were,'         *  Gti. 

1.  Water  slightly  acid         ^     .    -  •,  -        -.         •   ^     io» 

2.  Thick  brown  but/i-aceous  oil         -  •         •  -  -         •  y^. 

3.  Spongy  coal  .      •       ^  -  .  -  tj-jo 

4.  A  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  a  mixture  of 

carbonic  acid,  carbonated  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  gas^ 
which  may  be  estimated  at  •  •  •  I7-50 

'  100. 

**  100  grains  of  very  pure  seed  I^c  were  disjtilled  in  a  similar  Imannera 
and  afforded^ 
X.  Acidulated  water     '        •  »  .  •    .  6* 

2.  Butyraceous  oil  •  •  -  •  ^i» 

3.  Spongy  coal  -  -  •  -  7. 

4.  Mix^  gas  nearly  as  before,  but  without  ammonia,  aipount* 

ing  by  estimation  to  -  -  •  *  26. 

«*i  ■■  ■«  ■ 

JOOu 

"too 


«<  1 00*  grains  of  shell  Uc^  tr(iate4  4s  sibovcj  jri^ded  On» 

!•  Acidulated  water          •             •           •           »  •           o^ ,, 

^,  fiutyraceous  oil               -               *    .           ^  -             6^,  \ 

3.  Spongy  C04I               -                -      .           -'  -                 7.5Q 

'  J|.,  Mxed  gas,  amourttteg by  estimation  to          ^  -    ,      2i.§o 

^    '  N  ■  '"  -    »  •         ..  I.    ..   .      I. 

100. 

*'  The  coal  qf  the  sheHlafe,  by  incineration,  a^rded  about' one  grain  of 
ashes,  which  CQi^ained  a  muriate,  probably  of  soda,  and  a  little  iron^  wifh 
f ome'particles  of  sand,  which  may  be  regarded  as  extraneous/* 

Hsi  then  gives  th^  analysis  6f  each  bf  these.three  kinds  «f  I?e,  and 
from  the'  results  of  these  analyses  infei's  tha(  lac  consists  of  foursulv 
^ancce^,  namely,  extra6i:y  resin,  gluten,  and  wax ;  the  lieparate  proper? 
Iies^ofeach  of  which  lie  enters  fully  into  tl^e  consideration  of,  an4 
then  makes  the  following  observations. 

^^  From  the  preceding  experiments  and  analyses  we  find,  that  the  va^ 
fietjes  of  lac  coAsist  of  the  four  substances  which  have  been  described* 
namely,  extraftive  colouring  matter,  resin,  gluten,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
^ax.  '*  Resin  is  the  predominant  substance  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
ingredients,  is  liable,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  variation  in  resped  to  qiian* 

"'According' to  the  analyses  which  have  been  described,  one  hundred 
parti  of  c^ch  variety  of  lac  yielded_as  follo\ys  : 

"  iS//Vi  Z^r.— Resin               -          .  .             68. 

Colouring  extf aft           •  -           io» 

Wax             ,           •  ^         -         6. 

Gluten            -            .  ^            5.50 

'  ■*  "  '           Extraneous  suh^tances  -              6f^o 

96.0-* 

/f  Seti.  Zar.-r-Resin          .  -  •          «>             88.59 

Colouring  extfaft  ^           -           2.J0 

Wax            .  •             .4.50 

.  Gluten            -  •         ^            t. 


97.50- 

•  ^  Shell  Lac, — Resin           •           -                -  90.90, 

Colouring  extradl  -          t  o.50f 

Wax             .          '    .            V  4. 

>                         Gluten                •                •  ^.86 


^■■*i 


.98,29, 


^'  The  proportions  of  ^he  substances  whicli  compose  the  vari^t{^$  of 
lac,,  mast  however  bs  subjed  to  very  considerate  varia^tions ; .  and  we 
ought  therefore  only  to  consider  these  aiialysea^  a  general  point  of  view^ 
Hence  we  should  state,  that  lac  consists  principally  of  resin,  mixed  with 
certain  proportions  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wax^  of  gluten^  and  of  coiourin^^ 
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f*-Thc  relative  quantitjr  of  t)ie  two  latter  ingredients,  very  consid^raT>lf 
iffcd  the  charafters  of  the  lacs  ;  for  insta^nce,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
|Iatiriotfi  sabstahce,  when  present  in  shell  lac  in  a  more  than  usual  pro- 
portion, probably  produces  the  defed  observed  in  some  kinds  of  sealing-* 
wax,'  which,  when  Jieated  and '  burned,  become  blackened  by  particles  of 
coal  *  for  'the  gluten  affords  much  of  thi»  substance,\  and  does  hot  melt/  ' 
Kkt  the  reshi  and  wax. '  From  what  has  been  stated,  therefore,  lac  may 
bedenominated  a  ceroJres'my  mixed wi^h  gluten  and  colouring  extra<^, 

'^  Oentral  Remarks, -r-^ro'm  the  whole  of  the  experiments  which- hiivc 
keen  related,  .it  appears,  "that  although  lac  is  indisputably  the  produ^ioif 
ofinsefts,  yet  it  possesses  few  of  the  charadersdf  animal  substances;  and 
tfwrt  the  greatef'part  of  its  aggregirte  properties,  as  well  as  of  its'compo- 
ncnt  ingredients,  are  such-  as  more  irtitfiediatcly  appertain  to  vegetable 
Mies.-  ^  '. 

•  *'  Lac,  or  gum  lac,  as  it  is  popularly  but  improperly  cjilfed,  is  ccrtatnl/ 
i  very  useful  substance;  and  the  natives  of  India  furnish,  foil  pvnefs  of 
this,  by  the  many  purposes  to  which  they  apply  it*  * 

'*  According  to  Mr.  Kerr,  it  is  made  by  them  into  rings,  beads,  and 
Other  female  ornaments. 

"When  formed  into  sealihg.wax,  it  is  employed'  as  a  japan,  ind  is 
likewise  manufa^ured  into  different  coloured  varnishes.  '^    . 

"  The  colouring  part  is  formed  into  lakes  for  painters  :  a  sort  of  Spamsh 
wool  fi}r  the  ladies  is  also  prepared  with  it ;  and^  as  a  dyeing  material^ 
it  is  in  very  general  use.  \ 

"  The  resinous,  part  is  even  employed  to  form  grindstones,  by  mellifij 
it,  and  mixing  with  h  about  three  parts  of  sand.     For  making  polishing  ' 
grindstones,  the  sand  is  sifted  through  fine  muslin  ;  but  thdse  which  are! 
employed  by  the  Upidaries,  are  formed  with  powder  of  corondum,  called 
by  them  Corurie. 

'*  But,  iri  edition  to  all  the  ai30ve  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  tndia^ 
as  well  as  to  those  vt^hich  cause  ^t  to  be  in  request  in  Europe,  Mr.  Willdns'i 
Hindb  ink  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  not  merely 'on  account  of  i^s  use  ' 
as  an  ink,  bu;  because  it  teaches  us  to  prepare  an  aqueous  solution  of  lac^ 
which  probably  will  be  found  of  very,  extensive  utility.  ^ 

'^  This  solution  of  lac  in  wat^er  may  be  advantageously  employed  as  9 
sort  of  varnish^  whi^his  equal  in  durability,  and  other  qualities,  to  tho&e. 
prepared  with  alcohol ;  whilsti  by  the  saving  of  this  liquid,  it  is  infiniic^ly 
cheaper.         ^  ' 

'*  J  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert,  that  it  will  arjswer  equally  well 
in  all  cases,  but  only  that  it  may  be  employed  in  many.  It  will  be  found 
likewise  of  great  use  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  j  for,  when  dry,  it  is  not 
easily  afieded  by  damp,  or  even  by  water. 

**  With  a  solutidn  of  this  kind,  J  have  mixed  various  €olou)'%  sOch  as 
Vermillion,  f^tie  lake,  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  sap  green,  and  gamboge; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  two  last  are  of  a  gummy  nature^ 
and  the  others  had  been  previously  mixed  with  gum  (being  cakes  6f  the 
patent  water-colours),  yet,  when  dried  upon  paper,  they  could  not  be  , 
removed  with  a  moistened  sponge  until  the  surface  of  the  paper  itself  was 
rubbed  off.  ^ 

/'In  Aianyarttand  mtfnufadur^,  thiBrefore,  the  solutions  of  lac  maf 
be  found  of  much  utility  ;  for,  like  mucilage,  they  may  I  be  diluted  with 
^tei,  and  yet,  when  dry,  are  liKle  if  at  ^  affefted  by  it. 

•  -  ."We 
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*<  We  itiif  frtfrn  the  experiments  On  laC|  that  tKIs  substanee  il  Soloble 
in  the  alkalis^  and  in  some  of  the  acids.  But  this  fadli  (considering  4ha( 
resin  is  t&e  principal  ingredient  of  lac)'  is  in  opposition  to  the  gener ally 
received  ophiion  of  chemists,  namely,  that  acids  and  alkalis  io  not  a£l 
upon  resinous  bodies.  Some  experiments,  however,  which  I  have  made 
^  on  various  resins,  £;am«rcsins,  atid  balsams,  fulir  establish,  that  these 
*  substances *are  powerfully  aded  upon  by  the  alkalis,  and  by  som^  of  the 
acids,  so  as  to  b^  coiopicrely  dissolved^  and  rendered  soluble  in  water. ' 

"  It  will  be  a  very  wide  and  curious  field  of  inquiry,  to  discover  what 
changesHire  thtts  produced  in  these  bodies,  especially  by  nitric  acid.  £ach 
substance  must  form  the  siihje^  of  a  separate  investijg;ation  ;  and  there  can. 
not  b^  a. doubt  bot  that  much  will  be  learned  respecting  their  nature  and 
properttesi  which  hitherto  have  been  so  little  examined  by  cbeoiists. 

*\  The  alkaline  sokiciphs  of  resin  may  be  found  useful  in  some  of  the  arts  ; 
ibrmany  colours/ especially  those  which  are  metallic,  when  dissolved  in 
acids^  may  be  precipitated,  combined  with  resin,  by  adding  the  former  ta 
the  alkaline  Solutions  of'the  latter.  I  have  made  some  experiments  of  this 
kind  with  success;  and  perhaps  these  processes  might  prove  useful  to  dyers 
and  manufadufe^s  of  colours.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  medicine  may^. 
derive  advantages  from  some  of  this  extensive  series  of  alkaline  and  acid 
solutions  of  the  resinous  substances/' 

Though  Mr.  H^tcheit  doc's  not  consider  these  analyses  as  specifi- 
cally conclusive,  but  very  candidly  allov^'S,  that  they  ought  td  be  re* 
garded  only  in  a  general  point  of  view,  yet  we  should  be  wanting  in 
justice  toiiini,  if  we  did  not  acknt)wledge  biiti  to  be  a  good  chemist, 
and  a  person  chat  seems  to  possess  a  considerable  sh^re  of  judgmcat  * 
and  undersianding  in  making  experiments. 

The  Sflcond  p;lpcr  in  this  publication,  is  "  on  tlic  Integfaiipn  of 
Ccicain  Differential  Expressions,  with  which  Pi'oblenQS  in  Physical 
Astronotnv  are  conne«Sed,  &c.  By  Robert  Woodhcusc,  - A.M, 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  CaiusCpllege.'* 

This  ;s  a  long  and  very  elaborate  paper,  cKtcnding  through  sixty 
pages*  The  auihor  of  it  has  qenninly  some  merit,  in  shewing  that 
several  methods  of  apprpximaiing  integrals,  which  arc  apparcnily  dis- 
tindl  and  dissimilar^  from  their  being  expressed  in  different  language^ 
are  fundamentnUy  the  sanjc.  This,  however,  is  ail  the  credit,  as  a 
niathemniician,  thai  lie  can  claim  from  it.  There  Is  no  originalityt 
no  invention  in  it.  And  it  neither  increases,  nor  has  any  tendency  to 
increase,  our  stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Hisprmcipal  objed^  in  it  is  to  exhibit  the  integral  of  the  difierentiai  . 

i^ry/ iz:!^^  or  the  fluefit  of  the  fluxion  av/ii:f!l'  for  all  values  of  ^ 

and  to  reduce;  soni^  other  integrals  to  iu     This  he  tells  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  ^  • 

*^  Onemamobje^of  the  present  paper  is,  to  exhibit,  the  integral  oE 

/  /I— rV\  ^  ' 

^^        (i_,i  ]  f^'  all  values  of  r,  and  to  reduce  other  integrals  to  it. 

Much  has  been  abeady  done  on  this  subjed.    The  researches  of  mathema* 

ticiana 
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tieiaos  on  thelengtht  ^^  conparisoit  of  elliptic  arcs^  are  extended  otver  the 
surface  of  many  memoirs  j  yet  1  hope  to  have  something  to  add  in  point  of^ 
invention,  dnd  more  in  point  of  arraogeihcnt  atid  simplicity  of  expression. 
The  labours  of  future  students  will  surely  be  lessened,  if  it  be  shown,  that] 
several  methods,  apparently  distih^  ahd  dissimilar,  because  e^^prcssed  in 
different  language,  are  fundamen tally j  artd  in  principle,  the  same. 
'**  The  simplest  mode,  and  the  first  that  occurred  to  mathematicians,  of' 

finding  the  value  of /t6r    /  I    ._  A  was,  to  expand   the  diffeseftfial  en- 

»  '  '     ' 

pression  int6  a  series  of  terms  ascending  by  the  powers  of  e,  and   to  take 

the  integral  of  each  term.  This  method,  however,  is  verv  imperfe<ft ; 
for,  if<?  be  nearly  =1,  the  series  converges  so  slowly,  as  to  be  unfit,  or 
at  least  very  incommodious,  for  arithmetical  cpitiputation.  It  became 
necessary,  then,  to  possessr  a  series  ascending  by  the  powers  of  i  —  ^* ;  and 
such  a  series  was* first  given  by  £uler,  in  his  Opuscule,  published  at  Ber- 
lin in  1750;  and  it  mvst  be  manifest,  that  there  can  be  no  one  single 
aeries,  ascending  by  the  powers  of  r;  or  by  powers  of  the  same  fun^ion  e, 
that  can  in  all  cases  represent  its  value.     I  purpose  to  consider  the  several 

^rics  that  represent  the  value  of  yi/jf    /  (   iJl*i) 

when  ^  IS  small,  /     '  .  »  *    , 

when  e  u  tiearly  =1,  or,  when  v^(i— ^*}  U  small, 

when<  is  -^lv^(i— ^*)  and  il  4ff 

when  ^  is  7\/Ci~^*j  and  y-Tri  .        • 

when  e  and  -v/(i-"€*)  arc  equal,  or  when  each  equals -yi*' 

The  series  for  the  first  and  second  Cases,  I  shall  deduc^,  because  I  wish   ^ 
to  consider   the    subjedl  in  J^s  fullest  extei^t  j  but  those  series,  when  we 
regard   pra<f^ical  commodiousness,    are  supers€4ed-  by  the  methods  by 

which  th^fdx  J  f  -J  is  to  be  found,  in  thfe  third  and  feurth  cases. 

Two  methods,  then,  are  only  requisite  for  finding  the  integral  in  all  the 
values  of  tf  ;,for  the  integral m  tne  last  case  may  be  fbund,  with  nearly 
equal  convenience,  by  either  of  the  methods  in  the  two  preceding  cases." 

It  is  evident  that  x  in  the  expression  ""^^  must  not  exceed  I. 

ror,   on  the   supposition  tliat  it  did,   -v/(i — **)    would   be  what 
niathetDaticians    call  -an    impossible    qnantity,     and    v^(i — c^x^)% 
might   be  equally  so.     It  is  therefore  tnanifest,  that  i   and  o  arc' 
ihc   limits    of   jr.     Mr.   Woptlhouse    supposes   the  value   of^  ^  to      / 
vary  aho  berween  these  limits*     For  he  first  supposes  .it  to  be  small, 
then  to  be  nearly  e<Hial  to  i,  then  to  be  greater  than  v'(i — e^)^ 

and  greater  than  ^t",  then  to  be  less  thanVCi-^^*)*  and  less  than  -^J^ 

•  and,  lastly,  he  supposes  e  and  v^(i — tf*)  to  be  equal,  and  each  of  them 

to  he  equal  to  "/y, 

,'.  But  the  fluent  of  any  such  expression  as  x\J  (tEtt  )  ^^^  always 

J^  C3fpresscd  in  finite  terms,  without  a  reference  to  any  curve,  if, 
'-'  whilst 
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whilst  >  varies  between  the  Hmits  o'aqd  i,  «  also  i^ary  dther  bet\Me«i' 
the  same  liifiiis,  or  any  other  two  limits  between  them,  in  such  a  man-' 
ner,  that  x  may  be  always  expressed  in  the  same  terms  of  2,  during 
their  relative  varying  values.  Thus,  for  instance,  if,  whilst  a?  in  such  ail 
CKpression  varies  between  1  and  o,  2  be  supposed  so  to  vary  between 

^   and  i  that  **  may  be  always  expressed  by  --^  the  flupnt  can 

be  vi?ry  sh^Iy  found  in  finite  terms.  This  is  easily  demonstraft^k^. 
We  cannot,  however,  here  enter  with  propriety  into  demonstrations  of 
any  method  of  investigating,  fluents  iand  integrals*  There  is  one  ob- 
servation which  we  cannot  help  making.  It  is  thfs,  Mr.  Woodhouse*s 
quitting  the  fluxionary  notation  of  Sir  Isaac. Newton  for  the  differen- 
tial one  of  Leibnitz,  who,  though  a  tnan  of  emiheqt  4nd  diversified 
taientSy  was  certainly  a  plagiarist  in  matters  of  science,  strikes  u$  as  a 
ridiculou^piecc'of  aife6)[ation.  The  two  calculi  (jifier  only  in  namq 
and  in  notation,  which)  in  fluxions,  is  equal,  at  least  in  simplicityi^ 
to  that  of  differentials,  and  unquestionably  superior  to  ic  in  point  of  coa-< 
ciseness.  As  this  is  (he  case,  and  as  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have.  Sir  Isaac's  claim  to  the  invention* 
investigated  and  established,  we  tru^t  the  principal  mathematicians  in 
this  islancf  will  never  think  of  abandpning  die  notation  of  the  inventor 
for  thfe  other. 

• 

The  third  paper  is  entitled,  "  Observations  on  Basalt  and  on  thi 
Transition  fromtHe  Vitredus  to  the  Stony  Texture,  which  occurs  in 
|he  gradual  Refrigeration  of  melted  Basak;  with  some  GeoiogiGal 
Remarks.  In  a  Letter  from  Gi'egory  Watt,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon. 
t^barles  Greville,  V.  P.  R.  S." 

Mr.  Witt  has  manifested  in  this  paper  a  mixture  of  accurate  ofaseiw 
vation  and  ingenious  supposition,  v  His  hypotheses,  however,  are  too 
r\iuch  of  a  conjeflural  nature  to  furnish  a  tlieory  fbr  the  formation  of 
basalt,  that  can  be  depended  on.  He  gives  a  short  description  of  Row- 
ley rag,  and  an  account  of  an  experiment  he  inade  wiih  about  seven 
hundred  weight  of  it,  which  he  melted  in  such  a  revecbcratory  fur- 
nace, as  is  commonly  used. in  iron-founderies  for  the  fusion  pi  pig- 
iron.  It  did  not  require  hajf  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  (nse  this  speciek 
of  bafsalt,  that  would  have  been  necessary  for  melting  the  same  weight 
of  pig-iron.  The  whole,  when  melted,  formed  a  Ijqnid  glass,  some* 
what  tenacious.  A  ladleful  of  it  was  taken  out  of.  ilie  furnace,  and« 
being  allowed  to  cqoI,  still  retained  the  characters  of  p^rfeiSl  ghss. 
jptr^  wa!s  kept  in  the  furnace,  with  a  .sore  of  gradual  diminution,  for 
about  six  hours,  when  tl>e  draft  of  the  chimney  was  intercepted,  the 
surface  of  the  glass  was  covered  with  sand,"  and  the  furnace  itself  was 
fiiJcd  with  coals,  tliat  were  consumed  very  slowly.  The  mass  in  it 
was  not  suflSciently  cool  to  be  extra&ed  undereight  days,  and  even  theu 
it  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  internal  heat.  ' 

The  uneq^aKheat  of  Ui6  furnace,  arid  the  irregularity  of  its  bottom, 
vhich  rendered  this  mass  longer  than  broad,  and  much  thid^eraronf 

end 
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tsd  tban  ait  the  other, '  prevemtd  its  inefrigtfrtMii  Irc^ni  being  n  _ 
^d  its  texture^  a$  he  supposed,  from  being  hompgeneous^  Thuio^i 
cjdental  want  of  homogtrnetty,  howetrert  he  $ays#.  helpfd  to  dit^kne! 
some  peculiartdes  in  the  arrangefMiitofixMltes  passing  from  a  vits^onii 
to  a  stony  st;itc,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  obsdrvataon* . 

In  describing  the  pfoduils  of  that  operation,  he  observes^  tt)at  thiti 
substance  is  easily  fused  into  glass.  - 

That  ihe  tendency  to  arr^mgement  in  the  particles  of  this  fluid  ^ast 
U  &t^.  chaaafe$ted  by  the  formation  of  minute  globules,  rarely  exceed^ 
ing  a  line  in  jitameter,  which  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  sphericalf 
but  a^e^,  spaietimes  elongated,  and  thickly  disseminated  through  the> 
mass.  .  That,  in  the  process  of  cooling,  these  adapt  their  forms  to  i 
their  confined  situation,  filling  up  eveiy  interstice,  and  at  last  present* 
a  homogeneous  body,  altogether  unlike  boch  to  glass  and  to  the  parent* 
basalt :  and  that  when  the  union  of  these  small  globules  is  imperfe£Uy . 
effe^ed,  the  fraflure  of  the  mass  indicates  its  strudlure' by  numerous, 
minute  conchoidal  frai^ures,  which  shew  the  form  of  each  globule.   ... 

That,  if  the  tem|;^rature  adapted  to  the  farther  arrangement  of  tli^ 
particliss  of  this  mass  be  continued,  another  change  commences,, 
which,  in  Its  progress,  gives  it  a  more  strong  texture,  greater  R?nacity>' 
and  dee[iens  Its'  colour  till  it  becomes  quite  black  ^  and  that  this  alce^ 
ration  t^  generally  eiFe<Slec}  by  the  formation  of  secondary  spheroid^,  iii, 
tliie  l|!^art  of  the  compact  j^spideous  substances,  which  differ  essci^ti^allV;. 
frptp  %)se  first  mentioned  ip  .point  of  magqitu^e,  arid  are  radiated  wi(A 
^^l^^%  iil>res.  .     . 

TK^^  |he  tTfinsition  froiii  this  fibrogs  state  to  a  difFeir<|it  ^f nm|^- 
menr^  and"  towards  a  firm  $tQny  textfire,  possessing  great  teo^cy^ 
•jeems  to  be  very  rapitl,  the  centres  of  most  of  the  spheroids  becom* 
mg  coolpaft  before  tbev  acquire  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch  t^gf^w 
tifely,  '  . 

And  diat  a  fiirther  continuation  of  the  temperature  favourable  to 
wi-aftgement  soon  indt^ces  another  change,  nafaking  the  texture  of  (he^ 
•mass more  granulaf,.its  colour  more  grey,  and  the  brilliant  points  itx 
Tt  larger  and  more  numerous,  the  bri^t  itiolecules  in  a  short  tiihc  ar- 
J^nging  iphem^elves  into  regular  forms,  a6d  the  whole  mass  bec6minj|^ 
peryjided  by  thin  crystalline  laminas,  which  intersect  it  in  every  dff 
refliori/arid  form  projefling  crystals  in  the  cavities,  .  '  ' 

Jrlis  observations  .arising  out  q(  tbe^e  phenomena  are  full  of  iogr-i 
jjious  f  onjciSture  ;  ^nd  some  of  hi^  opinioiis  se^m  to  rest  on  c^rtaintyi 
5^4  to  be  njorc. than  baiely  hypothetical. 

4won^  other  things^  he  suppose^  that  a  furious  di^Wsity  fnay  prp;^ 
Wl  in  jh^prodpi^s  pf  a  gpippoupd  bo4y,  sutje^al  to  fusiop,  wh^ 
^?plfttfi  vsofelrion  is.^prodgped*  Wh?»  merely '.siippip  fusjoin  Mt 
^^1^  tftket  place,;  tlie  aggregati<ii»  9f  th^.p^m  only  is  igmofUk 
^tiliiidityari&tng  from  the  fjteiKty.witbjKlucb  they  A)oyc  onUbft 
^inodi^;  and  a  -regulated  diminutioi)  of  t^perature,  by  fi|tilita^i» 
4ieir  le^^iuon,  can  hardly  fail  to  re-compose' the  sa^i^  specieiy  thil 
^^if  appeared  fo  estvst  in  jhe  com]>bindi  *^  b«t  d^  if  Ac  ts<dci 
'^Isir  ihi^Bidel^es  have  been  dissolved  and  decomposed,  $ai  tbdr  com^ 
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p^oism  particles  b'&feeibeen'  dFfitiscd  iiifoagtmut  the  fluids  tfaefe  seemi 
te-be  but  very'iiirle^lRsbabiHcy  that  any.  re^unrorr  should  coecrpose  the, 
saiAievtiioleffiiks:  2t^aiW  <He  (^ifreSf  Jth^^  rotk  may  become 

tteipairent  of  ^  vftfrydivett^ifeedbfi^irmg, -as  there  can  l)e  no  fusion  of 
a*eoiTi|>ound'bl^y  imagiifetl^  in  which  the  mutUah  adionof  the  com- 
{aai&kftt'pflpc&  ^ill  not  (]ec6mpo^e  ^iiie  portion,  nor  any  solution  so 
perfeft,  that  fe^^very  molecule  shall  be  destroyed  by  it. 
^'He  Sidmits  thir  solution  isSioi  d: requisite  «f  'crystallization,  a  com- 
plete mechanical  sus-pension  being  ailmnt  is  necessarv,  and  regards 
tbk^t)ii)sc$sion*as^nViifiporta*nt  one,  in  fivqur  of  the  aqueous  system 
of  Ibrtnation^  He  attempts  to  account,  for  the  abundance  of  peculiar 
bcsdies:iii  U(va,  by  the^  drstiiiftion  of  igneous  fusion  and  solution.  -  Her 
delivers  it  as :  his  opinion,  that  a  perfedt*  similar ity  of  structure  may 
ekist  ii)  tbb  produds  of  aqueous  and  igneous  formatipn^  but  does  hot 
attllin{>t  tp  decidie  the  great  geological  qliest ion  about'  the  origin  of  ba- 
saiiw' It«Riay  iiof,  however,  be  amiss  to  liay  before  our  readers  some 
of  his  obsc^vatroiist  on  these  poiiitsr,  In  his  own  wordsU      ♦  .  • 


The  ^tlfliLssion  tl^at  splution  is  not  .a  requisite. of  crystallization,  ap- 
pears to  ipe  iyi  iinpiatt^tj  x:Q»cess}on  in  fvavour  of  the  aqueous  svstem, 
which  Ha§  labQurccjf  under 'V^ry  great  en;ibarrassment,  from  thedifficiihyof 
dissolving  qiiart^z.  If  a  very  perfect  mecfianical  suspension  be  all  that  ia, 
iVquisite,  we  mav  cease  to  wonder  at. the  almost  daily  formation  of  pCtri. 
fit^d^'wuod  (In  (vhic^;\thofiyi  crystallization  does,  not  iiftually  take  placti 
arvfcvy*perfeft*arr^pgtfrnent  iS  indicated^  by  the  iniimnte  trnion  of  the  Sili- 
ceous'particles).,  o^  of  hydrophanous  sqn^i-opals  in  the  decomposed  ser- 
peiSBrW^ of' Massinet;''  t^jar  Turin,  or  of  cRalcedony  containing  drops  of 
vatefj  irirhe  decomposed  basalt  of  VicenzaC  ;'  •  ' 
•  iTcf^jpvJirfve  -^'d^iivtohred  to  shewVthat-  in' theicrystallizaticfns  rcsTultiiig 
fe&iqpb.igtiiibus  f(]^ion,.iit'*is  mot-  only  possible^  but' ptohuble,  that  the  most- 
infusible  >substa  rices  might  not  be  tbe"first  to  crystallize  ;  and  this  appears 
tW  iavolve  irtipcnatit? '  confifcquence*,  .for  it.  partly  rjemoves  -om  o?  the 
|jyeat]Rst  diffipuhies  th?i.<  ^ojharrasse§  the  igneous  theory,  by  explaining  the 
pfjsM^i^ity^Qf  refrjiftgijy  ft^b^tances. generated  \by  fire ^?eing  impressed  by 
the^  pprniis  of  mqre  fu§ible.onev.  It  seems,  however,  .that  the  same  order 
qi  aLrrangeiT|entjWould^.prfivail  it\,  substapces  *that  Were  suspended  .T,n  a  fluid 
fftq4u"P».as  the  degrees  of  attia6^on  would  be  the  same.  In  either  case, 
tlie ^rst  iBt'ep,  t*y  V.liich ,  the  arrangement  of  an  apparently  "hoii^ogen^tws 
njasS  coWme/ic^iJ^  WQVjld  probably  be  the  accumulation  of  particular  too- 
le'cuTes  Into  Tittle  gTobules/  Such  seeins  to  have  happened  in'variolitej, 
and  6'th^r'' rocks  wKichcontiin^  spherical  concretions  of  a. different  nature 
from  their  basis.  Still  farther  advaficed  is  the  arrangement  of  porjAyries: 
ilBe^nlofiffcules  of  cftJe-^peciS  ^kit  assumed  a  regular  crystalliie  fprm; 
and- 'sometimes  tWc^'pr'eytn  mote  vairicfties' of •  Crystals  ire  fortoc'd; 
fbiioh'^TettaMi'  «riAiix«a»^&i  lf»e'  unarrarigied  basis.      If'ithfe   remiiiniDg' 


•ggreg^o(.  of  figratak  ^hich;  constitute!  ther  numerous  tril^KOt  gteMctj^ 
tlffinMQini;t»n0«ilt9nk<^  j^  imdrai  s^mi  l^qtjiklly  i)j^^bleUbat  ^^^^^ 

•-IB^  iiir;!j  toe  -i'^r.^vno*-**  '^  vi  ^     li-     .  TV;  -?  v    '^   ya?e^^lW?b^M^, 


'  Phi/osppiical  TrdnsaSioni  oftke  Kiyat  Socuiy,      ,        a^^ 

.  aed^tttplished)  ^nether  the  molecules  were  ihdebted,40  a  suitable  tempera^, 
tore,  erf  to  ah  aqueoua  medium)  for  the  requisite  facility  of  movement.  ' 
■  '*  The-foirrtjAtion  of  granite  &hd  other  rociks,  must  however  be  referred 
to  the  ultimate  perfeftion  of  crystallization^  by  which  all  the  mqlecules 
have  been  permitted  to  arrange.  Thdse  granites  called  porphyritic,^in 
which  4^arge  crystals  of  feldspar  are  inibedded  in  a  basis  compounded  oj^ 
the  ordinary  ingredients  of  eranite  in  small  grains,  iire  apparently  gene* 
rat^  from  a'  menstruum  in  which  the  molecules  of  one  speciesi  being  greatly' 
predotninant  in  number  to  the  rest,  are  the  first  to  exercise  their  polarityi^ . 
and  constitute  large  crystals,^  which  tire  afterwards  surrounded  by  sms^le^ 
ones,  resaltitig  from  the  successive  separations  of  the  remaining  elementar/ 
itiolecuies." 

**  The  changes  of  the  substance  that  led  to  the  foregging  remarks, 
serve  to. shew  that  they  are  not  altogether  hypothetical;  and  any 
proof  that  may  appear  deficiferit,  s'eems  to  be  provided  by  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  lavas,  in  which  may  be  observed  every  step  of  the  passage 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony,  from  that  to  the  porphyritic,  aitd  finally 
to  the  granitic  'state.  The  laVa  of  Lipari,  which  passes  from  glass  to 
lava,  by  rhe  generation  of  minute  globules,  may  be  cited,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Spallanzani,  as  an  instance  of  the  commencement  of  the  process  o^ 
arrangement;  and,  •were  not  their  origin  still  disputed,  I  might  a}so  cite 
the  pitchstone  lava's  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  appear,  that  die 
transition  from  the-  Stony  to  the  porphyritic  state  is  rapid,  for  p<irfciftly 
homogeneous  lavas  are  among  the  rarest  of  volcanic  produdls.  Th^ 
porphyritic  layas  are  most  numerous  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  detail  the  vi.* 
rieties  they  present.  But,  though  the  process  of  arrangement  has  dftea 
only  advanced' thus  far,  it  h^s  in  many  instances  proceeded  inuch  farther, 
aftid  it  is  by  nd  means  unusual  to  find  the  i^ntire  basis  regularly  arrartgei 
into  cry stafiinfe  bodies ;  thus,  to  cite  a  well-known  instance,  in  many  of 
the  ancient/lavas  of  Somma,  large  augites  are  imbedded  ih  a  crystalline 
iflass,  formed  of  minute  crystals  of  leucite,  together  with  another  crystal-' 
line  substance,  whose  nature  is  not  perfed^ly  determined.  \  ^ 

*'  The  casual  occurrence  of  volcanic  glass  is  nowise  at  variance  with 
this  account,  as  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  some  glasses  may  have  a. 
much  greater  tendency  to  crystalline  arrangement  thaft  others  possess ;  and 
it  cannot  appear  extraordinary,  that  regular^crystals  should  sometimes  be 
generated,  even  in  the  gliass,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  in  arti-' 
£cial  glasses,  and  in  furnace  slags. 

**  If  th6  distinftion  attempted  to  be  shewn  between  igneous  fusion  and' 
solution  be  established,  it  may  offer  a  means  of  accountiiTg  for  the  abund- 
ance of  peculiar  bodies  in  lava,  which  do  not  exist  in  other  situations^  or 
at  least  ^re  of  extremely  rare  occurrencie.     For,  if  the  igneous  ad^ion  dc^ 
composes  the  molecules  of  the  substances  on  which  it  operates,  there  secixu 
every  probability  that  new  compounds  may  result,  dissimilar  to  any  ^ub- 
stances  we  are  acquainted  with.     It  would  appear,  that  the  necessity  of 
iiiiafrining  an  undiscovered  stratufn  abounding  in  leucites,  chrysolites,  and 
augxtes j  may  be  dispensed  with  ;>  'andj^  as  1  have?  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
probability  that  the  most  infusible  »siibstances  will  not  be  the  first 'to  crys* 
taUize,.  the  penetration  of  refra^ory  leucites  by  fusible  augitesj  will  cease  ^ 
to  be.  aji  arrg^eh^  against  betb  bein^enerated  in  t&e  laxa«  ^  I,  may  also 
"'.,.'*'»'  b »  •    '      observe* 
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ob,sery)t>  that  the  satbc  causes  which  rary  the.crystallii^d  bodies- ^esolunf 
{rbm  Igneous  soIu,tion,  mi^st  operate  upon  the  unarrange4  basis ;.  and!  thai 
ihesf^mc  rock  may  hie  fused  into  lavas  cxtremelr  4is*imilar>  as  their  .va* 
Heties  must  depend  on  the  degree  gf  solution  which  the  fusioQ  IffA  ^^coa^^ 
jpli^hed. 

*.*  If  the  analogy  attempted.to  be  shewn  between  tjic  aqueous  and  igaeou^ 
formation  appear  founded,  the  transition  fr^m  glass  to  stone  can  no  ]yiiy; 
iScd  the  great*  question  which  has  sa  long  diviSed  geologists,  about  rfie 
■  Origin  of  basalt  j  for,  though  it  is  syntheticaUy  demonstrated  that  basaj.t 
iiay  be  formed  by  fire,  the  converse  of  that  proposition  stands  supported 
by  strong  analogical  arguments,  and  its  formation  by  water  mu5,t  be  al- 
lowed to  be  atleast  equally  possible/  *  How  far  t)ie  probabititiss  4erived 
from  the.examination  of  basaltic  formations  may  influence,  the  .ultimate  de. 
<^5sion,  is  an  luqulry  in  which  I  shall  nor  now  engage;  though  Jcannot^ 
j^Toid  recalling  to  my  mind,  the  numerous  instances  of  pen;jfa{lipns  found, 
in  basalt,  and,  as  a  counte/poise.  to  that  observation,  the  equally  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  heat  emanating  from  it  appears' to  have  indurated 
strata,  and  poakedbeds  of  coal.  One  remark  may  be  state^  here  with  pro- 
priety, as  it  arises  immediately  from  the  e)(periment  which  has  occasioned 
l(hese  observations.  In  the  ultimate  result  of  that  e^iperiment,  the  arrange-, 
ipcnt  of  the  molecules  was  much  more  perfed  than  in  tl^  original  rock,  ft 
ipijght  be  supposed,  that  a  longer  continuance  of  .the  iuitable  tjpmperature. 
•jas  afFordi^d  it.  This,  however,  could  ndt  ]pe,  for  the  mass  W4s  only  ^ 
few  feet  long,  and  a  few  inches  thick ;  .the  fir^  was  only  maintained  a' 
di^y  ;,  and  tfc  whole  was  cooled  in  a  week.  But  the  hill  of  solid  Walt,, 
fj^bm  which  the  substance  operated. upon  was  taken,  is  several  miles  long, 
and  several  hundred  feet  liigh,  and  supposing  It  to  have»l>een  irrupted, 
ip  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  it  must  have  required  months,  nay  years,, 
for  its  refrigeration.  How  then  comes  it,  that  the  process  of  crystallizai. 
tion  is  so  little  advanced?  flow  comes  the  confusion  of  its  textujre  to  Tn- 
dicate  the  very  reverse  of  the  tranquillity  and  perfeilion  of  arrangement, 
which  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  necessarily  attending  the  ^extremely  gra- 
4^1  changes  of  so  immense  a  mass  ? 

"  'rtis  objedion  admits  of  being  obviated,  upon  the  sapoosition  that, . 
in  the'procc8s-of  melting,  'the  molecules  of  the  basalt  w/pre  decpmposed  ;  *  - 
and  that  the  new  ones  generated  were  more  disposed  to  crystallize  than 
those  whose  place  they  supplied.     This  explanation  is  in  sonxe  degree  jus- 
tified, by  the  total  disappearance  of  the  minute  feldspars  andliornblendo^ 
o^ the  basalt ;  instead  of  which,  the  regenerated  stoue  contains  ,thin  J^. 
min«  pf  crystals,  which  are  probably  augites." 

\ 
J 

■  •  •  .  * 

7^^  IVoodniarCs  Tale^  after  the  manner  of  Spenser ;    io  which  <?ra?  added 
*■*  othei^  Poetnsy  cKiefiy  Narrative  and  Lyric  ;  and  the  Royal ^  Message^ 
./  a  Dramfi.,  By  the  Rev,  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M*  T'ranslator  of  the* 
1  .  l)ivina  Coipedia  of'Datite,  Vicar  of  Drumgaih,  in  Irehn^^  and' 
Chaplain  to  the   Righj  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Ch^rl^villc. 
Svo.  pp.  4J4,  Lopgtpao  and  pp.  1^05. 

OnHE  attempt  to  describe  the  pernicious  t(k&%  of  intemperance  * 

^H    in  the  use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  In  an  allegorical' 
j/css^lias  at  least  ^e  advantage "bf  novelty :   whether  the  author  has 

succeeded 


succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  i|ttii!i^'  the'  tniile  wTth'  t|ie~%tce,  nn^i^e  de- 
cided by  the  voice  of  the  pubiic.     In  our  jadgmeriiii  hi  na$  succeeded 
in  no  ordinary  .degree.     In  hts  Introdu£libri  he  has  delineated  some  of 
the  physical  effe£ls  of  intemperance)  which  are  not'  susceptibly  of 
poetical    ornament.     ;He  proceed^  to  m^cntioh  some  of  the  aidvan-* 
Diges  ofiHegbrid'^poetry,  where  he  endeavours,  to  shew  th^l  sevefal  * 
virtties  and  vices^  and  several  moral  rebtions^  with  ihe  duties  connedled' 
with  theory  can  be  exhibited  with  cSk6k  only  in  that  species  .of  poetry  «- 
He  addilces'as  an  example,  i^e- Castle  of  IncJol<encei  in  whjch  Thorn*: 
son  ^ves  to  this  pernfcfous  habit  ''  a  local  habitation  and  a  name/'- 
and^  wh^  the  personiScation  of  that  vicious  atid^destruflive  habif^', 
talcing;  imbhpld  pf  the  miiid,  several  important  truths  are  ibcidcated 
ih  the  garb  df  ,a  very  pleasing  fi£lion.      By  the  laws  of  epic.  9nd  dra-* 
matic  criticism,  epic  or.  dranlatic  poets  are  obliged  to  exhibit  mixed** 
characters,     fiut  allegorical  writers,  by  a  sort  of  poetical  chyfnl&try, 
may  cxtraft  the  esseuce  of  every' virtue  and  every  yTicc.     They  may 
exhibit  the  one  in  iti        '       *    '  ^  «^^ -     »      •*    .._  _r.i.   j 


native  chiri^s,  and  tHi^  other  iri  i^  ntiked  un* 
h  that  phuoisdiphTcil  precisiou,  scV  Conspicuous 


palliated  deformTty,  with 

in  (he:^  Fairy  Queen,  ahd  the  Ptiitple  Isliind  of  Fletcher,  w))ich  Jhe 
afuthors  of  those  aidmirable  poemVleai;Qed  from  the  aiiciei^t  moraU^ts^^ 
-and  to  whieb  cbey.  added  all  the  chatim  of  description,  and  charaacr-t. 
istic  adventuce,   At  the  end  ^Off .  the  Introdu^on,  he  giyes*  somea^-% 
positci  ^ftolxtions  from,  the  Purpte  Island. 

•  The  Woodt^n's  Tale  commeiliee^  with-a  description  of  the  Koursr, 
of  academical  jrehta^tion^  in  which,  among  the  ingenuous  youth  -who^ 
are. described  ar  s]lendiii[|;.  tb^if  leiture  holirs.,over  a  bowl  togeth^^* 
what  seems  taitaiffr6v&  thi^  sbcial  virtues,  tends  at  least  etjuaily  to  om^ 
^nn  the  habits  of  intemperance.  Although 

*'  Thfrfcvefy .virtue,. by  refieftfoiiraw'dr  . 

From  rosy  bowfs.spdntgneous  sSem'd' toj springs 
Touch'd  by  Ae  s^ljty  thfc  htdden  jtalcnt  Uaz'dj 

Successive  Kindiirig  found  the  jovial  ring^ 

Thereoft  the  fumrr.BaAiei^say*d,to.8ii3g^,    .  > 

Or  ready  fi^os^grac^d  his  simple  tale, . 

And  you^hftilf  ftosciws  ti»y'4  tie  soul  to  stin|^    . 
With  iwfcy^d'  woe.;  6r  down  the  gkiouiy  V4le . .  .  • : 

Of  terror,  led  at  will  bis  lisfaing  audience  pale.'\ 

This  introdiite  ati  apdstropjbto  to- the  spirit  pf  a  departed  friend, 
which  gives^GCcaslon  to  introduce  the  sid>j6£^  of  the  poem. 

«'  O  teach  thy;  ffiend  theV<iwa.rd  spell  to  try, 
^    That  ^senchanti  the  spul,  by  (Jirce's  booa 
Entangled;  as  he  strays  beneath  the  inidnight  0ibbn# 

"From 

The    ^ 
Jf «!5Si  ^djtalftjtfiey  tel^of  ^cient  woe|^ 

Sume  fiakfwT  coancc  thai  spoil* if  tKe  fgir  domaii*^: 

$}  ^       Often 


n  yonder  'lSfia&<f  nymphs  1?  t6r\§  to  fcri6#' 


Qfttn  thejr  socqi  of  brDkcn  fiith  to  'plain, 
,  Of  rltei  ji$turb'4  a«d  violations'  foul, 

Ofdeep,  successful  guile,  by  Stygian  train 
Long  hatched  ;  and  realms,  beneath  the  dark  control       . 
Of  vice  and  slavery  sunk,  that  damp  the  rising  soul."" 

The  author,  iri  this  plarce,  seems  less  intent  upon;  the legitioiacy  of 
his  rhymes,  than  the  progress  of  his  narrative,  from  whicii  vre  learn 
that  the  Naiads  v^ere  the  ancient  divinities  of  Ogygia,  wl)ose  inhabi<« 
tints,  while  they  were  content,  like  the  Hippomolgeans  in  Homer, 
vriibGOit  the  use  of  into)<itating  liquors,  enjoyed  health  and  happiness,. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  Scenning  \ygodman,  whom  ^hc  Bard  is  supu 
posed  CO  meet,  and  who  is  found  to  be  a  degraded  spiritv  who,  for  bis 
share  in  the  dark  transa£^ions  detailed  in  (he  first  Canto^  is  sentenced 

forever— r 

,       •  ..  ,_  ' 

.,        f^  The  twining  ^brcs*  growth  to  ran|je. 

To  )>id  the  green  bjooddan^  its  tardy  round, 
^nd  clothe  the  sullen  year  with  grtdual  honours  crown'd."  '^  ■ 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  machination  of  Circe  to  secure  an  In- 
trodu£lioii  under  the  disguise  of  a  Naiad  nymph ;  her  deteSion  and 
^Ue ;  the  adventures  of  her  son  Comus,  his  arrival  at  Ogygia^  his 
finour  with' Ceres,  the  Imp  or  Dasmon  thence  produced,  under  livhich 
is  personified  the  efftA  of  distillation  from  grain.  Hb  chara£ter  and 
^sociates  are  ne?^t  described ;  and  his  design  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  his  mother  is  represented  as  consisting  fn  an  attempt  to  pervert 
f<  the  Oldster  movements  of  the  soul,'*  by  which  knowledge. is  ac« 
^iredi  and  virtue  confirmed, — ^to  th^^  destrudion  of  both. 

'^  Here  then,  ye  simpling  tribes,  your  utmost  skill 
£mploy,  and  brew  with  charms  the  potent  draughty  ' 

Which  thro'  tfie  working  fancy  may  instill 
False  energy,  and  warm  the  moonsing  thought 
With  phantoms  gay,  in  aity  Vision^  Drought, 

Shifting,  as  fancy  wills,  the  gaudy  scene. 
In  grateful  change,  by  moxtsl  toil  unsonghtj,    -^ 

While  form*  of  livfelier  coinage  fleet  between 
The  graye  saturnine  shapesj^  and  please  their  moody  queen,  .  / 

'  '.  *    *        ' 

"  Thus  with  false  lights  the  adive  mind  employ  • 

And  waste  her  powerfi  for  noUer  tasks  destgnM, 

With  semb}ance  fair  of  rich  VAasBTY, 

Fit  phantoms  tp  deceive  the  prisop'd  n;}ind ; 

Let  Habit  theti,  for  virtue's  aid  assign'dv    . '    '  ^^ 

Potent,  but  blind,  by  "^oft  seduftion  led,  *  -         •  -  ^ 

/  On  the  sick  soul  the  incantation  bindy  «       .— '   - 

Till  Mem'ry'4  self  forgets  her  path  to  treadji  •  ,> 

And  reason  last  declifies  and  sinks' among  the  dead*'*      -    ■' 

A  delegate  to  whopi  the  charge  is  given,^  is  thus  desqri(jtd^  ^ 


I 


_\9 

•  .  «  I    .  •    i.   W  ff"       > 


s*'*om9.-itt  .  f6| 


From  his  dark  stga^s  <he  ^t^ainiqg poi^n  drwi    >  •''..S 


«     i. 


>'  Abooc  his  rob&'a  »7ajy  Dipsas^  wfit'^'i. 

And  rovnd  his  locks  the  banefuL  hemlock  twih'd-.f  I 
A  sceptred  io  his  handj  by  fate  bequeath -d  ^   '•'  ^^  •  " 
Of  CraNBAN  few;  on'this  the  sage teclin'd/*'       ' 
His  office  is  thus  fold  J  ,■■■-■■-         -    ■         .      .  .    -^  . 


A 


V 


*r 


^^  Those  spirits  Warfd,  that  t>y- the  ner*'es*'corfV'i^-  ^^• 
Q^iiefc -notices  of  every  chartce  beloXv*    -  **  .^ 

J  can  retard  or  epeed  with  mighty  « way  >    v-  .»c,:v.       ^ 
'  Thes  on  the  seething  brainf^myjirt  jwHl  ^Ihi'm^"*^  ^'' 

Illusions  fair,  till  halfto  frenzy  Wrought?  *  •-•  '-^'^l 
The  wakened  powers  of  fAticy 'seem •  Ho  fbw,  • ' •' •   '^  \ 

In  a  fulftideof  energ^tle  thought,"  &c  8t&^' '  •  ;; 

We  may  be  {Jermutcd  r'o  pbserye  h^re,  injustice,  to  the  pbyfiologisf 
as  well  as  the  poet,  tJiat  the  cohitradiftion  iiVthe  third  Hhe-rT can  retard 
or  speed--^is  only  apparebt^T  s9^Qarcotbc9*,a(reiSttiiralaAv^*  in  their 
effefls  as  well  as  sedative.;  >^bu4^  as  th!eefib£l*cc»tridiioV4)e^ produced 
otherwise  than  by  tbe^Kistattdd'^fti^o  Naiads;*  t^ikAe^es^dry  •to  deceive 
them  ;  which  itf  ciTe^^ed  by  th&  Utittls^^of  the' nylHphJ^  Utjder  a  fervid 
sky;  and  the  insididus  proposal*0f  tite  codfedefacy ' ta^^^ 
fountains  with  a  sort' of  tnagipSl 'bovver -ofi^lants,  wJJiOT^^ommuni* 
eating  their  qualities  to  thai 'waters, '  priSduce;  in  tHe  nyhi^h;  a  sort  of 
fiacchanalian  frens&y  and  alie^ariori  of  rn)nd>  Which  makes  t^^^B}  forget 
their  office,  arid  warfoef  froni  meir  channels,*  produfeing'the  most  per- 
nicious changes  ^n  the  clilliatc  4od  soil,  cttaoges' which  ^are  often 
pleaded  as  an  apology  jfor.  the  jsopipnt.  q$q  .  of  6piri«uotis3iq«ors.  '  This 
is  the  boldest  of  all^the  author's  "tidjodS  ;  aird  not-ti  little  extravagant ; 
l>ut  it  gives  rqpm  for  some  ^aqimated  descriptipns  of  the  a)»q0'ations  of 
the  nymphs;  V^'^,  if  allowance  B^tnpde  for. tj^e  djs^^^ 
gives  an  account  oi\ht6t\^\A  %t  iiiofa^es  vlM  feiis  liot  unsupported 

by^bbsdrfMto.     Some  of  tbe  y^gafie»!.Qfjib«e  pytiiplft  IreTi-AW 


•*«GAIIi£lRRHOE  climbs  lfi4lKMight  01]^miJ6s'  heighlij  <"'"''"  '    j 

■     '  t^^ /•And]tooimtsfheiyieldiflgah»dn  ft[i^bow*^««iI*g;     -    »*     v'^^ 

...:03  .<:Tfcet«plendid>mofiteYicw5wiithrfixtd€lfgbt,'  rr.     -  ^y  *        "'»7 

*      -  :  AiNi'Jieii(siitsrediQing<dGatei  Eespfaasive rings^    .    t:    ^i  .,    vr 

'  *       W<hilete  it)i!.afl^ri^lu}rdthdM«b^  ic  ^  !::o 

'   And  gods andbG^ocSirmindjJie  living'lyt^!<i;r  !' .     .       'y:    e 

..  A  .  A«entiye  thrpog  tp  hear  tk^  gn^inthewi 'J^ag,  .    -  t  ->•> 

;;./  SPw^WV^^^w^^ye,  lofiy  so^ig  inspire,  ,  •  -  .  ,  ^    :,      ;,  .  ,        ,  ;n 

.   .Ai^s^if  sweetly  round  t{)^  HsLicoi^iAN-t^hom'  :A 


*  Dipsas ;  a  serpent^  whose  poison,  communicated  to  the  Piood^  causes 
r   ■  5yi):5b  S  4  V  Pate 


t*l  f>%t^fttfit  cHrtlcitM. 


^  Fak  Ctttnh  ie€m'i  to  {Mi  tt<rjwtfd&8  Hfff 

Of  Jove's  p#oad  ipoosei  «nd  fie*  her  wmh  b^oi*  ;. 
Shi  calil  the  ^Idrmy  soverH^n  tatngst^e 
,  The  blustering  brethren,  wSom  she  rais'd  of  jrorc 
To  driyb  AirciirAt'  Sdiron  Af  »xc'»  shoi-e. 
X^a  rdW8  the  gutt,  and  tears'her  tender  foritt 

,  The  weeping  Naiad  knovirs  her  place  no  more,    ~ 
High^ri  tbt  SkWfelling  blast,  with  wild  alarm. 
All  desolate  she  flics,  amid  the  souniiing  storm. 

*'  LifBA  dreams  of  Dxak's  silver  bow,  , 

And  hears  (or  dreams  she  hears)  Oriop's  horni 

She  longs  her  willow' borders  toforego. 
And  motmf ^  the  heath  crown'd  hills  at  blush  (^  xii6m»      ^ 
Jfeariess  of  wanton  Pan,  0|r  Dryad's  scorn,    , 

Or  ambush  deep,  amid  the  sylvan  mase. 
With  crescent  dim,  her  ringiet4  to  adorn 
^    She  tries,,  an^  binds  her  brows  with  mimic  rayt, 

while  roorid  het  i6v€lf  hetIC  a  starry  rottaor  phfi. 

♦  .  ■  • 

.  ^^  At  tkia  the  Moon;.the  gover^m  of  floods,^ 

Pale  irihtr  anger,  washes  all  tbs^iir, 
I  l^nymw  in  hasiy  gldoM  th*  pendait  ^oo^ ,   . 

And  stains,  with  rising  fogs,  Aua,0|iA'9  hur» 
Tm  SDJ^ft  stmm  forsaict^Us  Immid  Id^^ 
Ai|4>  Jn|riin^  thro*  tte^ 
Follows  thp  huhtreas  fkrV  w  cf^t^i  Hespair 

i  ^^  ^  ^^''^fH  J^^^  native  currents  play, 
JUSa  bi^rst  to  devious  dellt  alresh  to  open  daj. 

f^  In  vain  sill  ftes,  the  e^Mbtan!  fidcsd  pdhtftt,  ^ 

Aiid  fifl^  with  e^f  ipetd  the  traifiblitig  soil^        v  ' 
♦        •       ♦        ♦       #       ♦         .♦         ...  ; 

jOien  wire  thy  fens,  renpwnedi  At  lav,  spreij*  * 
^    O^''^  fluny  ^  ^ow-ry^dd  ar4  spacious  nlain.^^        ' 

WimMkiSt  xhh  tnmfndfiphmk  h^  oti  the  diHiab,  i4  diMTiM  {o  n 
imhner  that  wi}!  proj^ably  be  thought  too  diffuse.  The  distil  of  ifa^ 
48)aaffer$,  ai  pofie  ^ified  by  real  ai^id  fafncied  evi)s>  i%  aUeyiated  by  die 
ftopes  ipspir^cl  bfk  stranger  Unvtn  <m  iiiw  ihore  byi  I  tempest,  who 
proposes  to  them  a  si^i^ihe  .for  aiv^rtiw  tMa  ang^K^of  the  g«ds,  some- 
what resembling^  Jabadotir  trie  :orfiiii©ftiii  Vii^  This  turns 
#ut  to  be  the  princy^l  dMAon  in  &•  ii^wdiigiiitt^  the  soil  of  Comus 
•nd  Circe.  The  rites  lia  plrt>pbses  fbraf»|A$astfig  tte  snger  df  Ae  Naiads, 
contain,  among  ^h^-^np^  tAiiUtg^kUi  destlrff>ti&H  ^F^rii  alembic  or  < 
Ittll.  The  guardian  geniu^  bf  the  idb,  irr  the  tihifatSfifJt'^  Eumolpus, 
-  niostrel.  CDdeivaiMtfaf  bbviatt  hit  deiirt*  bv  tHUhfe^i  sfe**  of  the 
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.o^ifliaei^'  • 
^strudiw 


,\ 


iestraabn  of  the  Gallifi  afihf',  fin^* 

stratagem  of  Bacchus.  '  Hi  ii  sc6)in'de3  fc^'MniAotev^ijasooii  after 
falls  by  the  band  of  a  maniac.  His  ^citnV  lilje'  tfiat  o(  Caocooii  in 
Virgil,  induces  the  majority  to  adopt  the  licW*  f nes.  The  seeming 
stranger  becomes  a  voluntary  vi£^im' ;  wHfcii  fiiteV  hrpi^eMs,  he  had 
in  vaiq  endeavoured  to  esc^.Wfore;  .A6ef  grvjifg  fsroper  direifiioos, 
he  leaves  the  care  of  his  childrdn/ffhe  Pawioflsv*  ^rSichf  ;ffe  S>$tered  by 
Intemperance)  to  the  islanders*.  Th^s*  rfrtf  represi^iiWfd  as  forming  a 
kind  of  perpetual  priesthood,  possessed  of  the  secret  of  appeasing  tba^ 
deities  of  the  country  on  every  eniergengy,  and  under  every  disaster. 

inclement  seasons  dgain  succeed,  wltbilieif.  usual  craia of  misfor- 
tunes and  diseases.  The  votaries;  have  recourse  to^.their-flamens,  wha 
institute  new  ceremonies,  and  amongst  tlie  rest  exhibit  a  sacred  masque 
eSr.dsfnce,  vvhtt^,  afref  the  mhabiiahtsi'at«'^nii^^d  fifst  ^  i^itness, 
Mid  then  rof  d^are,  they  bMecortie  mf^ttfiify  .^ih  'thbtlo^^Hy  df  tM 
show,  as  the  Athenians,  according  to  history,  were  wMr  the  S^:«*iftil 
fe|^res)ef^catibns  «ti  which  they  Wdsted  rte  p^\i^  tika^Hfes^.  Next 
fellows  d  Ascription  df  the  tetimle,  and  the  mfa^ofii^  MVd  iti  t^l%<^.     - 


*  •  • '  '  Ik . '  •  * 


Arose    v^hich,.  ifccording  to    acfcdctrtt^  harfdcd  do^Vii^  ^eft  knovJH 
:hte  In  anlcieitt  rimes:     W  ih€st  no  Uc^tdik  ii^trkiiiH 


The  Mrleskii  Tales  ^hfch  fdlfoW  AIs  poArf,  zta  fir  ffifTefeitf  ftdtri 

ose    v^hich 
8y  that  tttte 

afi^  described.  Thev  exhiWt  ffife  miiii  6F  tli*  paisfoH  ^^riil 
Culariy  of  Love  and' RevengtV  ^hfih  WdM|ed  td  e'xc^i,  Vith  sTtt 
ticaii^te  of  bcnevbtenfce;  returned  ifcifh  g^«itutfc,'  on  i  iry^ttg.  btfefc 
sfM,  dtxd  a  r&diarhible .  instanc<!r  df  sbH^dF^dn  and  ^Bc  ipirH; 
dibugh  Irix  contest,  atW  fdr  i  cause  iWflch,  5f  soctesrfft,  %bWfl*ftavfe 
tieth  destrufHve  to  both  our  rtfigidiii  m  cW\  Kb6rt},  vtS:  ihe  H&k 
of  James  II.  in  which  the  authbf  oBseHrei;  ih  hir  ^rfa6?  f^Httfeii 
probably  at  the  .commencement  of  the  p^rbsem  -war),  jf't^ofe  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  in  the  ro^chinairio^  an^  views  of  Francp  at  that 
})eriod  and  at  this.*'  ThesQ  tales;  fhti^  the^  a;t<nreiatereaii|ig/ inasmuch 
as  they  are  founded)  acpotdiag  ^rlbc:M&iw\  9tcobMH  on  real  in* 
cidems.  .. 

The  subjea  of  the  Knight  cfTtltm  hiitft^ciSi  %kti  a  pleasing 
rural  description  of  tbcsceflt  "^pciS  he  salcffifipe^ ;hh  f?fS;  to  what  be 
deemed  the  cause  of  his  countrtf.  Th^  i^obfl,  I^ie'crtisj  watnear  the 
SUithor's  former  residence,  11^  ihe  fong's  Coilihtyt 


^'  O  wopd  of  Gfaigtie !  dcies  Yate  4ecret 
I  ne'er  must  view  ^^  ^iisAei  a^aii^   , 

Nor  e'er  beneath  a  spreacdng  tjecf^ 
Rest  me  upon  thy  Sdw'iy  plaiii. 

'<  In  winter  cold,  ixA  simimer's  heat. 

sported  m  thy  shelter  green, 
And  heard  the  driving^lempest  bea^ 
Sec<»fe  t^neadi  tky  noil/  scttentT 


."i 


r  4 


)-> 


:\ 


#•  AM 


*'  Thfit  Mrc'd  Aebosoin'of  the  wood. 

*    ;  And  down  tiie'slppe  the  fairy  scene ., 
As  in  a  ma^ic  ihirror^  shgw'd.    j 


t  '^ 


♦ ..   V  ;  «*  There  oft  Wrteath  the  folding^Uf 
\, ,_       The  woodxnfso  patt*  in  long  array; . 

.  Tivit  ai^i^^i  ai' tiroop  of  elv-es  a&r 

^'  .  Disbanding  At;  thopfep  of  day.  .  / 

/*  For 'still  <?»^  eertain  path  t^cych<M«,  .^ 

And  seem'd  one  fearful  glade  to  shun, 
Whether  they  past  at  evening's  close, 
-'    •  At  noon  day,  or  the  rising  sun."   '  ^ 

^  Thu6  die^ubjefft  is.iMitiir^Ily  i&troduced*  With  ihc  tale  a  love  aiv 
vfi;ii)igire  is  int^rwovjeQi /whk^b  tocregse^  tb^.  ifit^rest,  9n4  coptribytel  to 
the  catasttopb^..  ./  :-     ,     ..j 

In  th^^oond.  talet'<b9.  arm*  and^  belt  df  a  parricide  who  had.  4iifFer«4 
death  for  l^i$  pricae,  is  prpCMfod  by  a  weird  sister  to  case  th^  throes  of 
^nc  "  that  lies  in  childbed  pain."  The  fortunes  of  the  child»  whose 
hirth  this  is  supposed  to  facihtate,  are  described  with  that  prophetic 
filhfieuuty»  whioh.po(^t}t  requires,  and  which  in  manjr  instanee^.  adds 
to,  tlie  .effcft..  He  is  represented  as  a  being  very  foripidablp'  to  the  in^ 
jerejts  of  religion  an^  spcial  ortkr^  At  tbebanquet  held  io .  tbe.  palacp 
of  the  Fairy  King,  for  ijip  ce]ebi;atiop  of  tbis^nysterious  birth»  the  story 
is  told,  of  the  parricide,  wh6#  ,it  seems,  was  insogjjted  to  thli^ horrible; 
crime  by  rcfvciige ;  because,  hj^  father  either  had  4^sinheritfd,;  qr  in-!^ 
ten4ied  to  diisjnherit  himt  for.a  nuptial  unio|i,wliic)j  he  .^i^^pPf^'y]^^  ^f* 
'f^HHitjiii  tpliav^  h;ippcned  in  the  noftb  of  Ireland,  abo^ml>e.  ye.a|! 
ijfOjj!  ^^T^  l^irjh  ii;  ushered  in  by^  a  tempest,  supposed  to  be  fiikeaiiy 
^)g,yyUche«,  wljiilc  the^charm  is  in/ts  opcrauon^      ,       * 


-./I  i: 


,  1/ 


*«'  TMcnruddjr  grew  the  riiidtiight  moon| 
Thfc*  erst  as  clear  as  stiver  bright,    , 

And  fliany  a  str;inge'4indfliftna[l  tune-  - 
Was  heardaini(Ut'tht  vaulf  of  nighty 

V  TheTaftcrs  ^^  tr^jiwr  felt.^  . 

.  WUKjReettof  windf  andeyfss  pf  gamci^ 

J8ca;irig'tl>e  lifeless  arms  yd  bel^  .    '  *  . 

Ins t^ht  the  wayward  sister  ?ame^ 
■--/••••- 

f '  And  80pn  the  roaring  storin  yvis  heaifd|^ 
And  fast  th0  clouds  Began'  to  Ay.  [ 

And  soon  to  evefy  point  it  veer'd-^  ^  '  ' 
Then  lessened  to  an  infant's  cry.*  ^ 

f  Again  themoody  music  play 'd:      . 

The  wayward  thr^e  the  spindle? TWxrt'd  j, 
As  thence  the  fairy  king  con Vey'd.  *^'^'  " 

Tic  infant  terror  of  ^le  worl4/'. 


*i;f 


•'J 


) » 


I' I , 


II 


The 


»•  •  •  • 


%^y?W»f-  ^co  fSf 


The  meeting  between  the  father  and  the  son,  in  the  pass  between 
the  mountain  and«thc^».  thers^nci  of  thb  detesfab^  ^ed,  is  intro* 
duced  with  t\fro  similies,  which  exhibit  somewhat  of  those  terrible 
graces,  as  Warburton  calls  them,  for  whi^ph.some  of  the  anciciitSyltoMf 
a  few  of  the  moderns,  are  distinguished. 

^*  But  Ti<?ver  yet,  on  wings  of  wind, 

Two  spirits  met  with  more  amaze, 
"^hom  distant  worlds  have  long  confin'd, 

Severed  by  half  the  piundane  sp^ce,, 

♦,        '  <  ■/.". 

f'  Nor  on  the  last  decisive  day  ♦    '. 

VfxM  hostile  souU  each  other,  view 
With  deeper  hate  and  more  dismaff 

When  first  they  hetrthe  sentence du^j 


I '  I  > 


f*  Than  here  beileath  the  nvountain's  vati, 
The  meetii^g  son  and  father  shew'd  ; 

Pale  rancour  nfarlc'd  each  visage  wan, 
Which  soon  with  indignation  glow'd." 


ft.   *  Wa  •« 


1 

i 


After  a  scene  of  humbld  supplication,  and  stem  reptilse  by  t6e  ^* 
ther,  who  had  beeq  «irrirated  still  more  against  his  son  by  the  iirts  isl 
a  second  wife,  the  fermentations  of  r^s^ntment  an4  FjC^veQge  in  ilh^ 
mihd  of  the  son  are  forcibly  described,  '•  -     -  •  •• 

f  f  What  do.  1  feel  l-^does  bea  ven  and  Ml 

Within  my  bosom  e|)i>  and  iowf  '•"  ^'      "  > 

What  viewless  powess  my  hand  impell,  .  j . 

Whfit  bid§  th?  purposed  daed  forego  ?'•* 

By  a  stratag^^m  he  allures  his  'father  to  (h^  edge  of  die  rocky  fro% 
"wh^nice  h^  precipitates  him  into  the  oce^iu 


It 


?*  But.oh!  toseiB  the  father  fall,     : 
,  His  ^rey  hair  stre^^^ing  in  the  bree|B| 
|Iow  did  the  sieht  his  heart  appalj^^      ^ 
And  hid  the  vital  current  freeze  { 

*^  For  sudden  light  was  seen  to  wave. 
And  laughter  loud  was  hef^rd  beloW| 

Thro'  the  long  winding  of  the  cave. 
Succeeded  sqqq  by  shrieks  of  woe." 


^'  * 


>> 


This  alludes  to  the  madiinery  of  the  poemi  whereby  the  parriciik  k 
supposed  to  be  instigated  to  the  deed,  by  the  suggestions  and  fallacioi;^  - 
promises  of  his  evil  genius  in  a  dream.  There  are  some  good  mqnl  ob>- 

ovations  on  this  pay t  of  ^hlp  hot*  W^  «loiji?  «ibjoincd.  ; ; 

'\   .  ■       '  ■  •» 

.       •  .  .  4  «         .      ►        f  »  <  ,  »       ■        *  t 


/  ' 


■^  H-  ,'    •».•  *^   *H  \ 


-  '  -T^AoliS  that. admire  what  Dry^rf  calls  ihi  fairy  ^ay  of  writings 
wiU:pj:obably  appear  the  most  pleasing  of  thefee  naffarive  pertofrtiancesj 
as  it  certainly  possesses  noore  fancy  than  the  rest  It  is  fbuqded  on  an 
incidenb  thai liappened^  not  many  ycafs  ago.  A  voung  gencieman,  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  illicit. amoar,  as -his  way  lay  near  the  banks  of  the 
fiver  Ban,  was  inducbd,  by  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  or  as  others 
say,  by  the  persuasions  of  a  libertine  companion,  to  Bathe  in  the  river, 
when  the  water  was  darkened  by  a  summed  clo\]d.  Being  (deceived  in 
Its  depth,  he  precipitated  Hiftiself  on  a  hidtien  rock,  or  on  the 
l^avelly  bottom,  and  bis  neck  <wasl)roken  in  the  falL 

To  this,  in  the  poeoiy  the  yo«ith  is  &fipp6sed  fo  ht  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Waters^  \^ho  leads  him  to* his  fate  by  fallacious  pro- 
mises of  su^ess  in  lov^e,  and  Initiation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  water 
ftiries,  on  concjitjon  of  h7s  dedicating  the  fruk  of  his  amour  to  Titonia, 
the  fairy  queen.  What  appears  a  Jew-drop  in  the  Moon-flower  is  to 
be  the  pledge  of  all  those  advantages.  The  omens  of  her  lover*s  death, 
^high  f^if  £;llen,  y^},  innocenty  sees  ds  she  looks  oxtt  for  ber  lover,  tod 
dxe  dream  whiclj  it  brioip,  to  her  men)ory»  are  fsivpurable  speeimen$: 
«( th$  poem.   , .    .       ;.  .  , 

^  In' the  ([description  of  the  appeafrancc)  of  the  W^ter  Spirit,  ^  cloud  is 
iSescribed  as' moving  over  his  head  as  he  passes  along ;  a  circumstance 
which  eontfibutes  tp  the*  fjiti$  of  the  ^idirt.  2U.'her  vvi&  passing  by 
the  side  of  the  Ban,  a  fellpvf  travdfer  appeared. 


**^  And  Id  !  tlif*da^.was  oveifcast,^     .     ^i 

Yet  still  the  siin-lieam  fring'd  tW cloudy 
As^o^er.^ke  B^n  the  darkoe$s>;past^ 

Siiort  glcssms  the  moving  mirror  sbow'd. 

"  With  dumb  salute  the  stranger  how'd^ 

His  aspe6t  frore  the  ybatlidisAiay'^j 
No  ghost  in  virfi^ot^iaty  shroud      . 

So  little  signs  of  eartlfdrspla^'fl;  ' 

,      .  rf.  ,  ^    ' 

<*  He  look'd  with  beamless  eye  malign, 

Deep  tingM  w«R  fMiiW^s^  sScklf  frc^tr,      .      , 

And  on  his  cheeks  rtfeliAfid^si^  ^        ^  , 

Of  a  deep  canker'd  sbuf  wks  seitt.' 

'*  The  ample  beaver  was  of  blue 
ti  ^licitf  ;  Th^t  sate  upon  hi<r  frckd^ti^w:,-.  .  !  ' ..  . 
;r  .  '  ;;:A  water-iilly,  wani^fW^  ,,  ?  .       • 

\i  /'i^pV  :  Was  se^t^  ai)6v|B  tjitsferim  to  h^w,;'* .: 

•  The  account  of  tli^  mi|icrf»  miiVor,  ^KA*  Whftks'  i'  Akfc^iptWfi  fit 
thP  waterv  world,  sknd  which  is  promised  to  the  lover  as  a  bribe^  is  ra« 
fher  tpo  gif iisp»    Tbi^se  are  some  of  the  \\n^; 

#'  Bot 


fe3r4'<P<W^r    ;  9^ 


«'  Bttt  otbct  &t^i  ?upcee4^  wv» 
Of  s^emn  grots  and  p^^fjiy  cavfSj 

And  vistasy  where  the  lining  IDPPH 
sprinkled  her  glories  9^  tb^  .)vay^» . 

•*^And  there  the  nyippb  wejre  ^^t^\  toippit* 
^Arid  lave  their  Uipf>s  b  wantOQ  f^j 

IVhile  o'er  the  ^ ^t^es  of  their  couit 

Swift-crossing  ??jRboW$  ffeni'4  fpst^rjiy^" 


The  Reco9NXTIon»  3  Tak,  ^ 

Founded  on  an  incident  in  thclatc  rebellion  in  Ireland,  i  798.     The 
person  meant  by  Albiert,  is  the  ijLev*  John  Elgce,  re<Sor  of  Wex^rd. 

JQ  this  poem  (he  ajmhor  shews /his  predile6lion  f9r  machnferyj 
though  thfe  event  be  recent.  Tlie  guardian  genius  of  a  Wexford 
rebel  is  $iipp6sed^to  have  deserted  his  charge  on  atcount  Qfhis  hopeless 
depravity.  After  wandering  somctin^e  in  the  regions  o'f  Ui,iboandetf 
space,  he  IS  sfent  lilack  ttf  His  \)c»t  by  the  mandate  of  a  superior  t^ern^,  aji' 
tlve  crisis  when  Wexford  was  s^i7;e4  by  the  insujgents,  an3  tjic* 
si^ngjiter  of  the  urifortiinate  viAiins'b^  already  begun.  He  appears^ 
iijlic  dress  of  a  i"ebcl  leader,  and  hastensa  band  bf  new  arrived  eonspi^ 
ritors,  with  their  caj>f^ih  (who  happens  tolje  his  fqrmer  cliiitge)  to  a 
pbce  where  he  promises  hitn  a  wdcoipe  opportunity  of  avenging  an, 
aijcient  irijury./  tl^' arrives,  and  finds  his  beiiefaftor  on  the  p^int  o^ 
^ling  a  vf£lim  to  sqiiie  r-u^ans  who  hard  taken  him  prisoner,  and  by ; 
tfic  interposition  of  this  man  he  is  saved.'  The  evening  when  the 

massacre  is  begun  is  l!hus  described : 

<      -      i"  ■     .     '   ' 

«  On  Slaney 'shanks  the  twilijght  grey, 

O'er  the  dread  scene  her  ves-ture  drew; 

•'  Yet  not  with  calm  ai^d  sootfiing  thatmi^ 

As  late  on  Slaney's  banks  she  past,  ^ 

But  horror,  now,  and  wild  alatni, 

Behind,  her  dewy  fbdtstepis  chas'd*  . 

• 

«*  Amurth'roukinask^^soem'd  toyirear.if 
1  ^^  da^jjerlurk'd  beneath  her  pall ;      , 

Like  Gorgon's  scena'd  her  rirven  h^lr, 

Issuing  from  Plu'to*s  gtetway  lialU  ; 

'...•■' 

fi  Still  aa  the  ad  ftvnf  ?Q«e  ^Xi>mif 
Her  dreadful  Uwe^WfifHs  wfif^  s^n, 
An4  stHl  PPfeA9fribiy  shcfrpffp'a, 
V  Each  fitful  gleam  of  light  between/'  ♦....::,!,       . 


J^sssLsd. ibsJil&  e3^p^^^ 


fate,  his  ad4rc5S  to  his  faniijy  i$  striking : 
;  *  "  Aw«kc 


.X 


ii70  oittoi^At  ciLttteistf* 

"  Awak^  my  spouse,  my  children  rise. 
An  angel  waits  for  you  and  me. 

See  I  dawning  in  yon  orient  skies. 
The  day-spring  of  cterniry> 

**  Yet  all  wH  still  and  ^Tm  below. 
No  hostile  sopt)d(  wa^  heard  afat' ;  '  " 

While  Albert  sate,*  with  solemn  brow. 
Watching  .the  stin'5  ascending  -cari  ^ 

'^  At  length  the  bells  began  ta-toU; 

The  sable  streamer  in  the  wind, 
A  signal  wftvM  to  many  a  sout,  '^ 

.    '        To  leave  the  load. of  life  behind." 


The  Fault  pAvotrR,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hpnoar^ble  the, 
Countess  of  Moira  and  Hastings,  &c.  on  her  birth-day,  April  lO,, 
1794,  when^the  Forces  designed  for  t(ie  Expedition  to,  Rritanny'wcre 
encainped  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  tUe  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Moira.  ' 

In  this  poem  the  virtues  of  Lord  Moira  are  described,  and  his  ec* 
nealogy  is  traced  to  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  who,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  irie^3th  century,  was  the  coiionion  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Bourbon^  aiid  Hastings,  Sq^l^  a. favour,  a  scarf,  as  was 
now  sent  to  Lord  Moira,  had  been  formerly  *sent  to  the  great  patriot 
king  of  Scotland,  Robert  Bruc^,  descended^  like  Lord  Moira,  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  tiiat  country,  through  th€  family  of  Hastings. 
The  poem  (Concludes  with  the  following  stc^iifas: 

*'  They  *  see  the  giant  spe^re+  talk 

Across  the  flood,  from  xsic  to  isle  ;• .. 
Soon  may  they  cross  his  shadowy  walk. 

And  strip  Jbitn  of  iis  plundei^'d  spoih 

•*  Bold  Thibaut,  hears  the  hostile  charge 

Blown  o'er  the  trembling  surge  ^ar, 
His  trumpets  sound  from  Vela's  verge, 

For  glory,  vengeance,  and, Navarre/'   .  i--  • 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  well,  understand  '.  this.  T^io  is  bold 
Thibaut?  Lord  Moira?  ffjjo,  what  charge  does,  he  bear"? 

Homer  eiuimerated  and  described  ftic  forces  confederated  against 
Troy ;  but  he  also  tells  m  wJiar  thtey  did,.'atttl'witli  J  what  $uecess.  A 
poem  on  preparations  is  rathet^-^fifortanatein  asubj^A.  The  birch- 
day  was  the  occasion.  The  'Military  preparation  Uire£t6d  by  Lord 
Moira  formed  die  subjeftV"'^^"*'^    '  -     -     -^3*     -  ■     ' 


a  h.i 


r. 


1 4 jtf  »i»f>i 


.dO. 


JCl 


i*ii* 


■'" 


*  The  genii  of  the  liqe  of^Hastings. 


I      "2 


+  Atiarchy. 

'A  Monody 


A  MoKoD^imAQ^Ainthof'TosQphHenryVhrtr^f  SFraffan^  Es^^ 

County  Kildare,  Irdand,,No^enwcr  *7^  .     .  •     •  ! 


An  Addrcssita  Ae  Right  Honourable  Charles  Wilh'am  Lord  VJs* 
countCharlevilIe)Oki'ttoAx^tiisiiion  of  his  first  title  of  Baron  Tulla<- 
more,  1797.        '-^-.t.v     •         1  '.       * 

^'Theie  uoettcai  effusions , are  pleasing  jenough  tributes  of  friendship, 
now  far  tney'ar^  stVi^Ly  fad,  or  how  Tar  partial,  we  haye  not;th« 
means  of  judging. 


Imitatiok  of  Homce.    Lib.  L  Ode  15. 

Written  in  the  summer  of  1798,  during  the  rebellion  of  Ireland. 
Scene,  the  Hill  oF  Howth,  near  Dublin  Bay. 

This  imit2\tion  of  Hprjacfc^s  prophecy  of  Ncrcus,  is  in  a  differctt  strain 
from  those  of  the  two  preceding  pieces.  .     ^ 

^  V^c  do  not  pretend  to  a^er.taiil  who  is  meant  by  Aim  nvho  appears 
<^  board  the  ship  bon^d  for  Jreland^  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  anA 
^bo  is h^re. called  M^icivsi  . 

'*  *^  Wiftiting  for  the  moony  tide,  ^ 

O'er  the  sounding  bar  td  ride, 
Anchored  on  the  rolling  flood, 
Fraught  with  fate  the  vessel  stood. 
Never  by  Arzilis  steering, 
'  "-'         Wafted  plagues  fr6m  Pontus  bearing, ' 
'    Suread  a.  n^ore  terrific  sail, 

pn  the  widely  tainted  gal^," 

•  *  ■  "  * '  .         ■  • 

Thfe  Vessel  which  they  in^jet  coniing  out  of  the  harbour  by  •moon- 
light*;-thc^  a'wful  Kcene  cxl(|Btcd  on  the  deck;  and  the  prophetic 
spcechbftfie  chief  mariner;  ate  very  striking.  ,  , 

Several  of  thfc  snialler  poems  are  corppHmentary  tributes  to  charac* 
tersof  wt)rth, 'interesting  prrncipally  to  those  who  are  acq^uainted  with 
the  virtues  \^htch  it  is  their  ohje£t  to  record.  •'Ampng  these,  th^  Mo- 
nody on  the  Death  of  the  Re.v.  Dr.  Heijry  Leslie,  of  Tandragee,  is 
l^rtit^ulariijr  distinguished,  asr^Hvell  for  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  the 
iincs/asf^rtheexcdlenttedfthesubjaa.  *  ' 


f  •       .  a 


Ah !  why  shoyl^  hurried  thoQglil^adiBoltuttis  tide 
.s  ; -3      Thus  c;y^r,  point,  ,whfirp  rising  front  tj^ni^oinb 
.  ;\g^^^  ..  Pf  night,  the  war^fiend  ti)rjeats;t]^e,Qi^|iim'Worid'' 
'••v  *  "''witlj Stygiah flag  unfurl 'd,..      -  ■      -  ^  ,    0   •  ;    ;  '■ 
While,  driven  b.y  tempests  tpro   In  asceiiding  glo^iQ!^ 
Bea^iig  the  olive  branch,  with  languid  pludie,  .      i 

til 


■^•-     *t 


Xbe 


TfatiloTtdf  €one«rd  knoi^s  loot  wAflie  tt  ant  f^ 

Sore  recolle^ioh  jafcj^  ^notier  iraf,  ' 

And  mourning  friendship  leads  me  to  the  tomb 

With  I<eslie's  sad  taemoiial  deep  imprest ; 
Seldom  the  grave  posseat  a  nobler  prey 
^y  de.irti  "S^^^V^i  ^^o  lopg  witbheld^  to  d0m ; 

:p»iit  Oh  I  Jainf pted^p'rei  as  longer  ItlAPWO 
Is  he  whose  reliques  fill  thi^  scanty  room  !«^" 

ThiJi  monody  concludes  with  the  following  addi^ss^  whic^  cyl^cntlp 
lows  from  the 'heart;  '".':'" 

*' Farewell !  beloved  spirit,  must  I  say.  # 

For  ever  ?  No  1 — ART  still  "may  hope  swrvive, 
Aod  not  iiv  vain,  that  from  this  cumb'rous  clay     - 
Releas'd  at  hst,  I  yet  \t;iih  you  may  live V 
.    .  v^nd  as  together  qfj;  we  lov'd  to  str^yy  ,  • 

So  there  the  life-dispensing  jx)wer  may  give  > 

The  -means,  to  m'eet  on  that  delighted  shore,. 
^  -  Where  friends  with  friends  iinite  to  part  ho  more/*' 

A  ^KMTt  poeni  oti  the  recovery  of  Miss  JSisset  ffoifii  a  dangef otis  ilL 
fte»»  GoniaiQs  ihe,  account  of  an  extraordlnarry^  eflfeS  pr6ducerf  Vf 
music,  with  some  sentiments  of  philanthropy^  suggestetl  by  a  genefJT 
view  of  the  harmonizing  arts.  Tlie  imicAXiop  oi  fin, Italian  Ode^  ad< 
dre£»sed  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  i%  not  unworthy  of  tl^  trapsla^or  of  DaniQ^ 


Visions  of  WpoD.sTod|t,  the  frj^e  Po<Jiij  for  t)ie  Year  1777. 

What  is  meant  by  the  pt'tzt  po^m,  li  no  dotShj;  known  to  Mr* 
Bqyd's  acquaintance,  but  "to  us  who  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
i^pked  anaong  them,  it  conveys  not  a;iy  i^ca  wbafcyen,  '  Iia4  Ht»ptn 
cptitled  ?  prize  poein,  we  niightiiavc,  jjppRlly  C9njc4tur|^d  thpt  js^ipac; 
prize  had  beeii  adjudged  to  it,  a^  the  b^sj  on  rihe  >ufye6l.  But  ^a^g^j^lP 
the  definitive  the  refers,  how  can-'we  know  ?  This  pr!;5E  Poem,  as 
it  js  called,  |bo^jg&.  a  )iiyeni|p  peifpni^aj^cp,  yet  being  ^rjrten  op  ^  pa- 
t^ori^l  subjqd,  an4  vyelUd^pted  |:o  th^  pr§?f?S^|  tiiiies,  wiUpQ$  tif  unao. 
ceptable  p  mo^t  jeadcf i>^ 

.•-■••  •  •    1     • 

Perc  follow  other  poptifal  ffibutes.;; jn  \vhi5l)  .\]ic  ibjipirjog  gjwsf 
appears  to  be  the  sincere  estecpi  qf  ;}  spflji^i^^sjgproq?,  .[i.vqly,.  ajyrf 
cultivated  mind.   . 

We  Qtc.  pa9tx<;iiiair)y!:>lig(sed  with  tlve  tribule  of  fnend^ip  to  Mr. 
Smyth,  the  authovV^iiri?  ffiendy  who  appectrs  to  haVp' deserved  so 
•well  of  soiiety  for^hfsl^odabie  excrtibrfs  4^'  prbniotife  p\c  Asylum 
for  the  Blindj'^d- hif  coiitiriijcd  aWritlbh  to  th&tliisthu&fcu  - 


"  •  •  .,    .  ,     ^  "    . .'  . , 

The  last  Poem  5f  thi^  CoHedion  is  the  Royal  Mess'aoe,  a  Dra* 

matic  Poem.  ; 

The  subjefl  is  the  stofy  df  tJfiafh*  The  charaftefs  here  are  well 
discriminated.  Bat  the  pidt  ha$  more  of  the  complication  of  a  mo* 
dern  ^rama  than  of  the  antique  simplicity  that  ovk  woul^-  expc£l  in  i, 
performance  on  such  a  subjedl.  For  instance,  before  Uriah  f^ad  beeii 
sent  for  by  David  (the  struggles  of  whose  mind  between  .conscious 
guilt,  friendship,  and  th^  f-emaJas  of  honour,  are  well  depiftcd  through- 
out), for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  shame,  hn  j>opularity  is  supposed  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Joab,  wliich  is  further  provoked  by  the 
favour  shewn  to  Uriali  by  a  popular  fa^^ion  at  home  ;  who  alFedtcd  ta 
censure  the  idea  of  forieicn  conquest.  Achitophel,  the  minister,  s( 
corrupt  man,  equally  dreads  and  hates  the  .general  and  the  faivourite  of 
the  peoplfe  ;  but  he  is  in  the  power  of  the  former,  who  arrives  at  Je- 
fusaiem  at  the  same  tinie  with  Uriah,  but  in  disguise  ;  and  on  appli- 
cation to  Achitophel  to  join  their  powers  for  ihedestrafiion  of  Uriaht 
finds  him  seemingly  waverings  but  secretly  resolved  to  ruin  Joab,  as  hfe 
found  the  king  (for  obvious  reasons)  and  the  people  also  inclined  to 
favour  Uriah,  and  give  hirri  Joab's  command. '  He  discovers  Joab's 
trrival  to  the  king,  wlio  puts*  him  in  prison  j  whence  he  is  freed  bjr 
Absalom^  who  thereby  secures  bis  assistance  in  the  treasonable  schemes 
Ivhich  he  had  conceived  and  brought  to  'maturity.  Achitophel^  on  th4 
fescapc  of  Joabi  perceives  his  danger,  dnd,*  conscious  that  he  cannot 
escape  the  revenge  of  the  general,  but  By  sacrificing  his  rival,  brings 
David  into  hfs  views  by  sophistical  arguments  of  public  utility :  the 
dreadful  effc6ts  of  detcftion,  and  the  certainty  of  Bathsheba'f  death,  as 
her  life,  at  the  demand  of  the  injured  husband,  ?va$  forfeited  by  the  law 
of  Moses.  '       .  .  ,  i 

David  gives  the  fatal  niandate.  Uriah,  consciol^  bi  his  i«nWs  in- 
fidelity, but  ignorant  of  the  partner  of  her  guilty  and  per  steadied  by  his 
friends  6f  his  danger  frorh  bis  vjjrious  enemies,  is  induced  to  Wke  a  few. 
faithful  adherents  with  b'im  to  the  camp;  David,  after  he.  had  gjveti 
the  fatal  message,-  repents,  an(|  sends  a  party  after  Uriah. .  His  friends 
take  them  for  murderers,  repel  them  witli  slaughter,  andS  Uriah  goes 
to  his  fate.  The  scene  between  Nathan  and  David  is  conducted  with 
a  gocfd  deal  of  dramatic  art;  When  David  hears  the  fatal  intelligence, 
and  his  conscience  is  aroused  by  the  severe  and  sudden  application  of 
the  parable  of  Nathan^  he  thtjs  gives  vent  to  his  fem(;)rse ;        ' 

^^ — ^-cover  tne>  deep  night  r 

^  Ten  thousand  fathom  down,  where  never  more 
T^e  blessed  beam  of  Heaven  shall  visit ^ me ; 
Where  never  i^inged  minister  of  hers    ^  ' 

Thorough  the  dismal  gloom  shall  wing  his  fiigtit 
To  look  on  niy  sad  f»ll,  and  turn  away 
With  deep  abhorrence ! — but  whkt  midnight  shade 
Can  hidfh^r  from  myself!  What  curtain  fall 
Between  ttiie  piercing  b<am  iit  torturing  thought 
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And  its  iad  objeft  ?  Yet,  how  gentle  that 

To  what  this  instant  I  perceive  within — 

This  sense  of  desolation — Heav^ntf  hate. 

This  dead  vacuity,  this  gloom  of  being  ! 

This  settled  sorrow  of  the  swelling  heart,   ^ 

By  which  alone  I  feel  that  I  exist ! —  ' 

Where  shall  I  find  him,  where,  the  friendly  power 

Tho*  arm'd  with  vengeance  ?  yet  I  wish  to  feel  him^ 

And  own  the  father  in  his  dread  correftion, 

t'athcr  of  mercy  f  let  nie  own  dnce  more 

I'hy  presence,  tho'  it  blast  me !  turn  again 

Thy  asped,  tho'  incens'd,  on  thy  fallen  son. 

And  let  me  feel  thy  pity  irf  the  scourge 

That  wounds  to  healj — *' 

In  the  notes  on  this  poem,  theie  are  some  moral  oE^servations  ot 
great. importance.  Tjhe  brief  political  remarks  are  intended  to  con- 
test the  position  of  Harringtoii,  respedtrng  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment^ preUnded  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had 
in  some  degree  forfeited  the  divine  protection  ;  andto  maintain  the  sti* 
pcriority  of  monarchies  over  republics^  as  *'  there  w^s  no  king  in  Isradf 
every  one  did  thai  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyi\*''  an  admirable  texf 
4br  die  30th  of  January  ! 

In  the  present  age  of  refinement  and  philosophical  precision,  when 
the  empire  of  Imagination  is  inyaded  at  alt  points  by  the  forces 
of  Reason,  the  sphere  of  po^itry  is  contrailed  within  narrower  limits 
than  those  of  it»  for/inei  range.  The  epic  poem,  which  depends  princi- 
pally on  inachincry  and  fable,  after  some  respedlable  efforts  by  Vol- 
taire, Glover,  and  VVilkie,  author  of  the  Epfgoniad,  has  at  last  died  a. 
kind  of  natural  death.  The  only  species  6f  poetry  that  has  been  re- 
HsheJ  for  a  long  time  by  men  of  taste  jind  cultivated  uiKJerscanding,  1$ 
the  descriptive.  The.muses  that  npw  animate  poetry  are  the  sciences  j 
the  sciences,  which  can  confer  dignity  on  every  suhjedl  by  conibining 
\i  with  the  general  laws,  and  the  inost  striking  phcnomeri?i  of  physicJ 
and  moral  nature.  Were. a  Homer  or  a  Milton  to  be  born  incur 
times,  he  could  not  write  an  epic  poem  on  any  subjeft  that  could  ap- 
pear to  be  enht!;hteneil,  nay,  even  to  the  generality  of  readers,  half  so 

:- charming  as  Thomson's  Seasons,  which  is  a  philosophical  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  pidture  of  Nature,  inanimaie,  animate,  and  human. 
From  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  he  is  4ed  to  mark  and  describe 
their  influence  on  man.  He  possesses  knowledge,  fancy,  a  just  ear, 
and  a  good  and- tender  heart.  This  last  quality  is  as  necessary  to  an 
accomplished  poet  as  the  tliree  former.  There  io  nothing  that  takes 
such  fast  hold  of  our  minds  as  the  circumstances  and  situations  of  our 
fellow-men,  especially  those  of  distress.  Homer  had  a  suscpptible  and 
tender  lieart  s  so  had  Virgil;  so  had  Milton. 
^     The  greater  part  of  the  poems  before  us  may  be  considered  as  of 

Vthe  descriptive  Kind;    for  narration,  embellished  liot  by  mere  fable, 
but  by  a  scleiftito'of  ^idurcscjuc  circumstances*  may  be  considered  as 
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4escriptive»  *ftife  fluthoi^  possesses  a  very  cotfsldcfaBIe  share  of  phy*^ 
sioai  sciences  .  His  acquaintance  with  pneiilWatology;  or  the  c6ndudt 
of  rhe  undci standing,  and  the  nattife  and  process  of  the  passions,  is  stiK 
greater.  He  has  a  musical  ear,  as  well  as  a -vigprods  trhaginatiotr'^ 
and  he  appears  to  possess  a  humane  and  friendly  disposition,  and'si 
good  and  tender  heart.  It  is  to  this  sympathetic  disposition,  pron^  to 
enter  into  whatever  concerns  and  interests  human  nattire*  that  weaTS 
indebted  for  the  most  charming  passages  in  the  great  poets,  ancient 
aud  modern.  A  true  pott*  whatever  be  his  subject,  is  carried  to  hu*'  ' 
0ian  nature,  again  and  again,  by  a  thousand  associations.  Homo  static 
it  nihil  humani  a  me  alimum  putoi  this  is  the  motto,  the  ensign  of  a  true 
poet.  With  a. susceptible  and  good  hearty  and  a  lively  hmcy,  thcnfe 
may  he  good  poets^  even  without  learning.  Witness  Allan  Ramsay, 
Burns,  and  Bkx)mKel().  But  where  these  aiNe  foUnd  jn  conjun£tioa 
\vich  khowiedt^e,  the  eiFeiSt  prod-uced  is  more  extensive  and  various^ 
mere  sublime,  insrru6tive^  and  impressive.  Even  thf  complimentary 
poems, "or  tributes  to  friemlship,  in  the  present  volume,  one  per,usc$ 
with  less  prejudice  or  prepossession  against  them  than  is  Commontt 
exercised  toWards  those  fidtitious  and  adulavory  productions.  Mr. 
Boyd's  frieudship  appears  to  be  warm  and  sincere — liis  praises  to  flo^ 
from  the  heart.  '    i 

We  have  just  now  said  that  the  muses,  wTiich  now  animate  poetry, 
are  the   sciences,  and   that  machinery  and  table  have  lost  their  ia- 
nucnce ;  yet  Mr.  Boyd,  with  whom   we  profess  oiuch  satisfiaflion, 
makes  use  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  as  well  as  of  our  northern  fancies 
of  witches,  elves,  (iairies,  &o.     This  mythology,  however,  he  adopts   ' 
not  as  the  l)asis  or  ground>work  of  his  poetry  ;  not  as  any  thri^  . 
PRINCIPAL  oc  essential,  but  only  as  an   accessory.     TheaiKieac 
mythology  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  received  even  a  coiHr 
mon  gfa  a)  mar  school  educatiofi,  that  it  may,  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
language  or  nomenclature.     Thisjanguage  of  mythology  is  animated| 
beautiful,  and  very  convenient  for  poetry^  as  it  contains  not  a  little  of 
.  allegory,  both  physical  and  moral.     VVe  could  not  follow  Mr.  Boyd 
through  long  descriptions  or  narratives  of  the  designs  and  a(j(tions  ^f 
gods  a^d  demigods,^  yet  we  are  not  offended  with  the  occacional  in^* 
trodu(&icMi  6f  Naiads,  and  other  invisible  powers.      Thotigb  every* 
man  in  his  cool  moments,  or  on  sober  reflection,  reje£ts  polytheism,  yet 
there  is  in  human  nature  a  disix>sition  to  extend  oar  own  thoughrs^ 
powers^  and  passions,   over  all  nature.     To  conceive  all  th^  conspl* 
caous  productions  of  nature  to  be  the  work  of  some  invisible  intelli- 
gent  powers,  or  (which  has  bften  happened,  as  an^ong  the  Egyptians^ 
&c.)  to  be  tliemselves  divinities.     This   propensity  to  diffusa,  a$  it  ' 
were,  ourselves  over  the  universe,  is  so  strong  and  inveterate,  thatm  th^ 
decided  oj^nion  of  an  inquirer  into  nature,  very  far  from  being  givoi  ' 
to  liosupporced  theories  of  fancies  ^,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  notioni   . 
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of  that  pewer  at  force  which  we  conceive  to  be  exeftfctl  la  the?  pf<>- 
4udion  of  natural  pheuoaiena.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thb 
liption  of  the  professoi  *:^  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  we^  enter  with 
wonderful  ease  iiMo  the  mythology,  particularly  in  as  far  as  it  appears 
<o  be  allegorical,  of  the  ancients**  This  is  enough  for  the  poet, 
..  If  Mr.  Boyd's  taste,  range,  and  powers  of  poetry  were  less  than  they 
4rey  still  we  should  be  entertained  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
I^owledgd,  which  is  introduced,  not  in  a  pedantic  and  ostentatious,  but 
>  natural  and  happy  snanner — still  we  sl\oukl  be  attached  to  him  as  a 
^^nd  to  human  nature ;  amlin  his  particular  friend^ips  sincere  and 
warm.  Superior  to.  the  rivalry  of  envy,  which  has  sometimes  tarnished 
even  good  poets,  l^e  is  open  to  the'  impressions  of,  and  pndid  and  gene* 
rous  to  acknowledge  and  celebrate,  true  poetical  genius  in  his  cotenw 
poraries.  He  touches,  with  great  effe^,  the  finer  priiiciples  of  the 
rnind,  'He  paints  moral  beauty  in  worthy  colours* >  and  with  eqtiai 
sensibility,  aggravates  the  gloom,  the  horrors,  the  ruin  of  vice.  He 
appears,  tl\roughout  hi«  writings,  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evils  of  the  French  revolution..  He  is  a  genuine  phibnthropist,  and 
an  excellent  British  s':Hje6l.  The  lovers  of  poetry  liavc  not,  for  a 
considerable  time,  received  so  £i>e  a  presents  a»  the  various  aiui  coin- 
prehen^ive  volume  before  us. 
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Tnke^s  Letters /rcfm  France  in  tiot* 
fCbnttntu(ifrompJi%yJ 

ON  revisftfrtg  the  gardens  of  the  PalaSs  Royal,  tlie  PanJemonitmi 
of  France^  the  horrible  scenes  which  Mr.  Yorke  had  witnessed 
tltere^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  have  been  de- 
scribed  again  and  again,  tf\  various  publications,  most  forcibly  recur- 
red to  his  miikl.  Here  it  was  that  he  bade  a  last  adieu  to  one  of  the 
maddest  fanatics  whi^Jh  these  mad  times  engendered ;  and  as  less  is 
known  by  the  public  of  this  man,  than  of  most  of  bis  associates,  wc 
sfwll  extradl  Mr.  Yorkers  brief  account  of  him. 

\  *^  1  Temcmber  the  last  interview  I  had  iii  this  garden  with  the  mad  Colo- 
nel Oswald,  who  has  written  several  insane  pttblications  in  behalf  of  what 
he  called  his  fellow  creatures  the  brutes;  also  •*  A  Review  of  the  British 
toustitution,"  &c.  I  have,  in  my  poss^sston^  a  Httle  pamphlet,  which  he 
cireuiated  uflder  the  title  of  ••  The  Government  of  the  People,"  in  whick 

/  *  The  Grecian  system  of  mythology  appears  so  natural  as  well  as  hiv^ 
tiful  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  he  thinks  it  possible,  that  in  some  part  pf  the  uo* 
limited  universe,  it  may  aftnally  be  carried  into  execution. '  That  th^ 
*p6wer  of  the  one  supreme  God  is  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  hi^ 
anggU  and  subofdinate  tttmstet  sy  i»  among  the  doftrines  of  our  owa  sacfcd 
9crip|urcSi 
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Ik  aMefb/  tint  t  representation  of  the  people  h  at  great  ^«  4!««^t!M  * 
absohite  monarchy.  He  inaUtt  that  the  yolce  of  the  pe^ifde  canitot  be  .ra« 
presented  ;  and  by  way  of  illottration  he  roondiy  asseft»>''^  that-a9^2i>ixiaa 
cannot  p— by  proxy >  neither  can  he  /ifxribyproxy."  On  th^ioU  cott^ 
virion  of  this  principle,  he  proposes  to'nevtr  model  the  gorernin^nt^  <i>f  A}1  . 
the  nations  of  the  world;  men  and  women  are  to  assemble  in  an  open 
plain,  and  there  make,  or  repeal  their  own  lawV.  i  havd<i?ften  endeavdured 
to  persnade  him,  that  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  ex tensiv'e,  as  he  ha(t^». 
chided  from  this  grand  assembly  of  the  animated  worlil  ifile  toost  popatdtla 
portion  of  his  fellow.creattsres,  namely,  cats, 'dogs,  horses,  chickens^  itd* 

*'  Oawald  Wis  originaliy  a  captain  of  a  Midland  regirriehtin  the  Britiih 
service,  and  had  trat^cUed  by  land  from  India,  duiing  which  he  lived'a. 
considerable  time  with  ^ome  firahmins,  wlio  turned  his  head.  From  thdt 
feriod  he  never  tasted  flesh  meat,  from  what  h^  called  a  principle  ofhji^ 
nianity.  He  did  not,  h6weyer,' enter  into  the  whole  theology  of  the  Brail.  . 
mins,  for  he  was  a  professed*  Atheist,  and  denied  the  Me  tefnpsychosis ;  tint 
he  believed  in  tbe  immortality  of  the  body,  and  ^ank  plenti^Uy  of  wii)d^ 
Fiom  what' has  been  said  above,  it  is  of  norconsequence  what  hia  optniei^a 
were,  but  snc^  a  man  living  in  a  fermented  capital  wtis  capable  of  dotnl; 
much  mischief.  He  dined  on  ki^  i*^^^^  ^^  ^^3-  ^^  ^'f^^^y  of  ^ptne  member 
of  the  Convention,  at' whieh  I  was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  conv^^. 
nation,  irery  copUy  proposed,  as  the  most  effe^ual  oiethod  of  averting  civil 
war,  to  p«t  to  death  every  suspedled  man  in  France.-  I  was  «hoG^ed  ^ 
)siich  a  sentiment  coming  from  the  mo^th  of  an  Englishinan;  but  Oswald 
had  been  for  some  time  the  commandant  of  the  pikeoien  of  Paiis,  and'ih 
this  capacity  bad"  forgotten^ his  national  charad^er.  The  exp/ession  w^ 
not  ssfered  to  pass<  unnoticed ;-  and  froni  the  famous  Thomas  P^iiie  he  re^^ 
ceived  a  short  but  cutting  reprimand;  "  Oswald,'*  said  he,  **yoo  have 
lived  so  long  witboat  t^tlpg  ffyiA^:  ihat  yi^  now  haVi^  a  inptst  voracious 
«appetitc  for  blopd.'*  ^  .      ^^ 

'*  In  consequence  of  a  stropg  and;  successful  op{>osition  which  I  had  raadb 
jagainst  some  proposals  respediqg  Ireland,  that  Oswali^  had  offered  to  thp 
eovernraent^  I  met  him  by  his  own  appdintment,  in  the  galrden  of  the  Pau 
Tais  Royal.  As  soon  as  he  perceivwi  me  approaching  towards  him,  l\e 
idarted  torwards,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  ^'  You  are  unfit  to 
live  in  a  civilized  society."  ttaving' uttered  these  words,  he  Returned  his 
aWord  into  the  scabbard^  and  turning  ifrom  ine,  disappeared  in  a  mpmehi(. 
We  never  saw  each  other  more.  His  regiment  was  ordered  to  t«a  Vendee, 
where,  while  brarely  leading  on  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Pont;:de.C6/l|e 
waa  killed  by  a  cannon  b^ti,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  discharge  of  grsme 
shot  latd  both  his  sops,  who  served  as  drummers  in  the  i^pips  ^whiich  1% 
was  Mlonel,  Weathlesa  on  tfeeir  father's  corpse^  ■    '   '  .  ^ 

^'Hts  virea^for  he  had  tw<)),  still  reside  i^  ParSa.     They  were  ei« 
tremely  handsome,  and  he  had  brought  his  domestic  economy  to  sueh<a ' 
perfe^at^te  of  4|i$cipline,  ^bat  they  lived  together  in  the  greatest  friend- 
Ahip^andttarmony;     A  sitigular  fad  i  ^hichhas^  I  bei^v^,  no  parallel  in 
rire  -history  ef  the  fiiir  sex .  *  * 

Mad  as  this  political  ntainiac  tqipears  to  have  faeen^  stiQ  were  there 
icemin  distiogoished  patriots  m  diis  countrv-*-oiie  in  particular,  «ac4; 
^m^  4ilti|^uiftfai4>«--wh^  yttfe  not  ashai&ea  toi  eoiTe9j[^n4  "i^li^  }^Mf 


^iftm*.  hitiirHTaI*tn.the  land  of  regicides.  The  description  of  the  man* 
sicr8:Qf.the.  people  of  Parts,  in  the.i3rh  Letter,  is  highly  ititercsciBg, 
rjt  :;sl^ews  the  abtdute  empire  which  the  military  hold  over  alt  other 
•iiibj^s,  and  the'  intolerable  imoleoce  with  which  they  enforce  their 
iJH-gocien  authority/ 

•  ^f  Xhe«e  thifig*  are  better  ordered  in  </«r  country,  which  is  at  once* 
Jaivi  of  the  highest  liberty,  and  of  paramount  laws.  The  soldier  with  os, 
.  whatever  may  be -his  rank,  comprehends  perfectly  well  the  obligations 
,ivbich  he  ovcs  to  the  laws,  as  weU  as  to  ihq  sovereign  qfhi*  country  ;  ao4 
,^hUe.  he  displays  the  most  exalted  loyalty  towards  the  latter,  be  associates 
.iipder  tbe  i^ea  of-dvityi  a  regard  for  his  fellow*8ubjeds,  which  is  the  resole 

,  ^^  Hentt  be  respe^ls  the  people,  and  in  hi«  turn  is  respe^^ed  by  them ;  a 
.inutaal  harmony  pervades  the  whole  of  society,  because  every  man  knows 
^ip  station^  its  obje^,  and  its  Jimits,  But  this  is  not  'the  proper  place  for 
.<So04>arisons,  Whet)  formed  from  partial  instances,  they  may  appear  in« 
«vidiou8 ;  I  ifeserve  them,  therefore,  to  a  future  discussion,  when  the  two 
•pationa  thai!  hp  examined  in  the  aggregate,  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
likls  sobjed  without  noticing  a  remark  made  to  pie  by  one  of  the  £cfunderi 
.flf  the  French  Revolution,  an  ex.bishop,  and  now  a  membe^^  ofth^Conser, 
^vatjve  Senate,  who  has  passed  two  months  with  me  in  England  since  my 
seturn  from  France.  "  The  thing, ^'  said  he,  *<  which  gives  mc  greatest 
^pleasure  in  your  institutions^  is  the  general  appearance  of  moral  condu^ 
,l^at  every  where  prevails ;  the  astonishing  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
^espe^  for  religioo,  and  the  orderly  9,n4  tifv^€|6led  manners  of  your  sol. 
jiiers^  who  are  neit^r  ii^olent  nor  cpr^i^pegtial,  but  who  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  neither  masters  nor  slaves . *  ♦ 

•  On  our  author's  visit  to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  Re  met  with  two 
priests  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revolution.  One  of  them  having 
■'f)cen  arrested,*  and  accused  of  aristocracy  which  was  then  considered  as 
^  capital  crime,  and  of  which  no  other  proof  was  requisite,  than  the 
"fedl  of  his  being  a  priest,  pleaded,  that  be  had  lon^  ceased  to  exercise 
the  fun6tipns  of  a  priest,  and  had  devoted  hims^elf  entirely  to  the  pur* 
*suit5.  of  botany.  **  Botany !"  ea^claimed  one  of  the  Inquisitors^ 
c'est  une  science  rojiaU.  It  abounds  vvith  ^^ristocr^cic  ternis^  and  wa$ 
fkever  useful  to  a  republic.  Your  attachoient  to  thjs  study  is  a  proof 
of. your  hankering  after  the  old  regioie,  and  clearly  convitSs  you.^ 

/Xhe  proof  was  dcenied  irreffagabk^  ar\d  he  was  ^qt  oQ  to  prison 

.direaiy!    . 

Mr»  Yorkers  reflexions  on  viewing  the  scite  oS  the  ancient  Jb$till«> 
and  the  weD-kriown  suburb  of  St.  Anthony,  arc  spirited  and  irh 
pressive.  ^  • 

ff  The  Bastille,  sofapious  in  the  early  history  of  ithe  Revoluriant  for 
having  been  the  first  fortress  over  which  the  triumphant  }^^i^voi^ 
people  waved,  is  now  no  more.  But  the  gardens,  the  fassf,  and  part  of 
the.  curtain  wall,  remain.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  over  these  ruins, 
without  being  occupied  with  solemn  refteilions,  and  without  despising  the 
fflfe  $)f  mei^i  who  hfi  a  t»xo%jm  of  i«*l<H»y.  jpnllcd  doyiiv  an  ff/A(f>XfSB^f 
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ftr  Atf  ntke^f  libeity^  alid  cwdto  y4»rtf  afen  ^re  snntBtfed  Aeix  wbole 
coantrj  to  be  converted  wo  a  ^ftst  prison,  where  neither  the  liberty  of 
speei^h>  nor  of  the  press^  are;.  Irs]  tolemtooL .   The  site  of  the  Basttllet 
which  the  French  vainly  flattered  themselves,  would  become  their  Runny., 
mede,  will  serve  thereafter  as, "a  monument  of  their  $hame;    it  will  be  a 
lasting  evidence  of  their  unfitness  to  be  free.     In  mqi-e  honest^countries,  in 
England  for  instance,  such  a  ruin  would  remind  a  virtuous  people  of  the 
generous  struggles  of  a  former   generation,  arid  inspire  them  with.cour-- 
rage  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights;  but,  in  such  a  wretched  state  a* 
Francd,  where  the  expres«ion  of  a  sentiment  of^bHc  virtue  is  turned  into 
ridicule,  or  frowned  down  by  the  higher  powers,  the  ;iight  of  a  puppet. 
AoWf  or  procession  of  usurpers  and  their  ■janissaries,  excites,  a  qiore  lively 
interest  t)»ia  the  lofty  accents'  of  freedom,  and  the  efforts  of  a  brave  peo<P 
pie  to  shake  off  the  ypke  of  their  oppress^^. 

"  Frooi  the  site  of  the  SauiUe^  we  pcoeeeded  along  the  Fanxbourg  St#- 
Antoine,  now^  the  tl^anest  and  napst  unfrequented  part  of  Paris.     What  a 
Qielandioly  silence  reigns  in  f his  place !     The  traveller  might  here  fancy 
himself  transported  amidst    the   tombs !     Who  would  suppose  that  this 
distridl  of  Paris  was  formerly  the  focus  of  intrigues,  and  its  inhabitants 
the  successive  instruments  of  every  ambitious  adventuier;  ofanOdeans, 
;a  Robespierre,   a  Marat,  and  4.  Babceuf  ?,    In  the  conventional  days,  this 
was  the  arsenal  of  blood  aad  murder,  where  pikes   and  poniards  were 
forged,  and  whence  an  armed  banditti  issued  Ibrth  to  ex^ecute  the'mandates 
ofderaagogaes,  and  to  didate  laws  to  their  representS|Cives«     But  now,  no 
tpirit- stirring  drum  is  to  be  heard,  no  uplifted  bleeding  heads  denojte  the 
Kandards  of  butchering  battalions.     Santerre  himself  scarce  dares  to  shew 
his  face,  and  the  whole  jacobin  colony  has  been  disarmed  by  ^  little  thing, 
from  Corsica,  who,  acting  as  Lteotenant  .to  Barrad,  during  the  memoraUe' 
insurreAion  of  17949  commenced  his  military  operations  against  the  liber-. 
&8  of  France,  by  an  inglorious  triumph  over   the  fanatics  of  this  faux« 
bourg.     I  have  been  told  that  this  circumstance  i$  not  forgotten,  and  that 
both  parties  matually  hate  each  other,  but  that  the  pikemen  stand  in  aVe 
of  the  heroes  ofLodiand  Marengo,  who  surround  the  pakce  ofthe  usjurper. 
Even  Santerre,  though  a  ootorious  ooward,  is  often  heard  to  murmur  yen^* 
gcance;  and  the  imprudent  fool  frequently  threaten?:    "It  was  I  who^ 
forcfed  the  gates,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  First  Consul— -let  him  re., 
tocmber,  that  if  I  destroyed  one  tyrant,  I  can  pull  down  another."     The 
brewer  of  the  fauxhourg  St.  Afitoine  is  not«  however*  so  formidable  m 
skilFor  power,  as  the  brewer  of  Ghent  in  days  of  yore*    The  Government, 
either  laughs  at  this  cooseqOeotial  man  of  no  consequen/c^e,  or  treats  him- 
''^ith  the  most  perfedl  contempt.     He  had  an  interview  with  Buonaparte, 
>oen  after  the  latter  usurped  the  throne,,  and  was  receive4  with  great 
iiutks  ofattentioRi  for  at  that  time  the  Consular  guard.  ha4  not  beea 
formed,  and  Santerre  might  be  useful. ,   Whether  fiuonaparte>  at  this  in*, 
terview,  who  must  b^ve  heard » that  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Vendeans  upon- 
Jiie  Parisian  guards,  Santerre  aflually  ran  away,  meant  to  jeer  him  or  not, 
w  not  known,  but  he  certainly  addressed  him  thus ;  *^  I  think.  General, 
you  made  war  in  La  Vendee?'*  "Yes,  General,"   replied  the  brewer^ 
^  *f  avec  beavtottp  d* eclat,**     The  Gorsican  grinned  a  smile,  and  Santerre, 
after  soi^e  further  conversatipn,  withdrew*,  aftd  has  sin^e  boasted,  wherever  . 
H^g^s  inParisj  that  *<  Buonaparte  did  well  to  treat  him  with  considera. 

Tf  tjon. 


tton,  and  to  ackooKtMgehv  gteat  tervkcl  in  Ia  V«ii(clce«^^'?«-Etaii||irii|i| 
1  have  already  stated,  you  will  anticipate  myr-jodgineiit  in^siginBg  :^, 
Jjtotaiear  ie  General  Santerre,  cUoyen  'BraiUUZf  tbe  chars^er  of  a  cox** 
comfcal  ridicDlous  fool/' 

f 

Mr.  Yorkc  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  Plre^lpr  of  the  French  Re- 
public,  Fran9ois  de  Neufchate^iu,  who  is  now^mployed  with  more 
advantage  to  hunseif,  and  less  detpment  toihi?  public,  in  the  cultlya?. 
tion  of  a  farm,  at  a  little  distance  froip  PariS|  than  he  formerly  was 
in  dire£ling  the  concerns  of  that  vQiatile  fiind  sanguinary  pation. .  Ja 
this  visit  Mr.  Y.-  was  accompanied  by  two  men  of  opposite  prinqi** 
pleSy  Mr.  P.  .  .  ,  an  avowed  royalisc,  and  M.  Dumond^  a  moderate 
l-epubiican,  whom  he  resolved  to  play  oflF  against  each  other.  An4 
this  harrpless  plan  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  to  his  own  groit 
amusement.  The  disfiute  between-  these  political  pombatsints  last^ 
ed  till  they  pme  within  stght  of  the  Ttmpie^  at  the  narne  of  which 
every  loyal  mind  sickens  with  n\ihgfcd  emotions  of  horrour  ^nd 
disgust.  .    " 

**  The  place  i§  so  i^ioch  altered^  that  I  should  never  h^ve  recognke4 
it«  if  the  towers  were  not  remaining.  All  the  jurrounding  bouding^ 
|iave  been  pulled  down,  and  a  lairge  opening  ~is  formed,  which,  absolutely 
fcclndes  it  from  all  immediate  communication  wl^  the  city,^  and  gives  it 
a  much  more  formidable  appearance  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
public, tt  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  into  this  state  bastille ;. for 
It  is  rigidly  eti^rded  both  within  and  without  the  walls;  and  persons  are 
frequently  conveyed  thither  by  a  lettr^M^  cathtt  \iom  the.  Grand  Inquisi^ 
tor  Fouche,  without  any  preliminary  examination,  and  often  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  friends.  This  is  the  real  history  of  those  sud^i^dis. 
appearances  of  a  number  of  persons,  which  the  French,  and  after  them 
the  English  journalists,  have  ascribed  to  robbers  and  assassins.  A  trial 
is  not  always  necessary  in  this  land  of"  liberty,  to  establish  the  innocence 
or  guilt  of  r/r/<7'«  individuals;  hence,  \}£iit  Cayenne  diligence  is  always  in 
j^adiness  to  take  up  such  passengers*  as-  are  not  required  ta  make  any 
stay  in  the  Temple,  which  is  the  itfy>j/ place  of  baiting  be|ween  tbi» 
hnteau  of  the  minister  of  police  and  Rochefort.  >it  is  not  until  tte 
irretche4  viflims  are  on  the  eve  of  embarking  on  board  the  S^damimaQ 
vessel  of  state,  that  they  are  permitted  to  disclose  their  fate  to  their  re. 
litives,  and  to  announce  their  destination  to  the  delei^ble  regions  of  thft 
nost  luxurious  climate  of  Sooth  America ;  and  often  thi^  indulgence  is* 
denied  to  the  hapless  suferers.  '  ^ 

**  Fiance  is  not  to  be  pitied  ;  she  merits  all,  and  ten  times  more  tliaii' 
she  endures.  To  such  a  degenerated  nation,  there  is  no  better  argumeDf 
than  the  answer  of  Cyrus  to  the  King  of  Armenia.  They  are  lost'tc^ 
ahame  as  well  as  to  honour  ;  they  have  no  principle^^  but  such  as  tbe'vijest 
slaves  inherit,  and  the  most  arrant  iK>gues  pradi^e.  Yet  do  they  talk  in-' 
^^essantly  of  freedom  and  equality,  as  if  these  namea  were,  in  fii^,  merely 
pats-words  for  robbery  and  rattrder^  It  is  impossible  to  conpassionate 
fheir  wretched  cmidition,  or  to  live  among  tliem,  without  imbibing  daily 
fresh  causes  of  detestation  and  abhonrence  of  th^ir  laws,  maxims,  governs 
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ipcoty  mA  BWiheit,  J  nk  a)i«B4F  ^^<^  *t^^h^'>  rktn,  arild  i$QJBrfc«M 
^•te  witb  ple9j»wef  the  moment  when  I  sfaftil  taka  aneverhsting  leuve  of 
Irwcc,  iter  detestable  capital,  aad  i^s  rasoaiiir  inhabitant***' 

The  17th  Letter  contains  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  "  thq, 
Establi^hmeiit  of  General  Buonaparte's  Catholic  Religion^  and  of  th^ 
(xeneral  Peace;"  and  is  extremely  aaiwwng,— We  can  easily  believt^ 
that  *^  the  wholp  of  tl>e  day's  exhihition  was  an  hufniliating.scQn^ 
ta  every  raan  except  Buonppar^e  and  his  satellites/'-^ When  the  Host 
was  elevated,  during  -the  service  performed  at  the  cathedral,  "  with 
most  sa notified  compoiiire,  tb«  holy  hypocrite  crossed  himself  with 
'that  fianve  rigbt  hand>which  in  Egypt  had  signed  his  abjuration  of 
Ae  Christian  faith."— Having  described  the  principal  incidents  whifch 
occurred  at  this  aborpinable  prostitution  of'a  religious  ceremony,  the 
author  subjoins  the  following  appropriate  remarks : 

*'  I  leave  you  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  emotions  of  those  preumt^ 
^rhether  they  be  cQnsidered  as  Christians  or  not.  Th^-far  gse4ter  part  of 
the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  the  Tribunate,  and  the  Generals,  bein|f 
arrowed  Atheists,  and  <iotorious  for  the  murders,  thefts,  and  at;rocitie^ 
they  had  perpetrated ;  with  their  Chief  Magistrate,  who  had  wo^hipped 
ikt  alftar  of  Atheism  some  years  before  in  Paris,  who  aftorwards  kntlt  / 
jiowia  before,  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  embrac^  the  religion  of  ^lakomeeiQ  ' 
Africa  ^  assembled  together  in  oive  place  to  adoce  a  God  in  whom  thef 
Kad  no  faith,  and  to  profess  a  religion  which  they  had  despised,  merdf 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  preserve,  their  usurped  authority  overulk^ 
people,  and  to  retain  their  places  and  appoimments,  is  an  occumnct  sn 
the  history  of  pious  fraud,  not  to  be  met  with  since  •  the  da^s  oi  }«dil 
Iscariot. '  .*,■.. 

^^  I  may  safely  ventare  to  affirm,  that  Mrith  the.  exeepmon '  of >  ihi 
jiishops  (if  they  may  be  es^cepted)^  ^there  was  not  a  single  person  in  thd 
pthedral,  who  quitttd  this  reijgious  mockery  with  a  sentiment  of  pietjf 
excited  in  his  breast,  nor  ooe,^  wl^o  did  not  pexfe^ly  see  thropgh  tte 
f hole  objed  of  |he  ceiempny;?^ 

•  '  ■  .     •  '  ^ 

Mr.  Yorkc  attended  a  review  of  thp  Consular  Gu^rd,  which  di4 

not  produce  upon  hini  the  saqir^  efFe(5l  which  it  has  produced  upon 

others ;« — ^but  the  e6Fe<^  produced  by  such  a  spe<5tacle  arising^  wn 

\|uspe^,  from  aa  qsiociatiQ)^  of  idfasy  is^^  gf  course,  diffei;e|]^  in  difFe? 

fent  minds  ;«*-thus  while  in  soaie  it  creates  admiration,  in  others  it  ex^ 

f^ites  disgust.— '^Phis  distiiidioq  will  be  aptly  illustrate4  by  the  £qi1^w-^ 

JAg' anecdote : 

•  .  •,  •         '  .     •       ■ 

'^  \7hik,Buonapaite  was  psfssln^  the  Uoes^  one  of  my  acquaintance,  4 

fpember  of  i:he  l^egislatiye  Body/  exultingly  turned  to  xx^e>  and  pointing 

to   the   tyrant,  exclaimed,  f*  Voih  U  M^Ure  de  la  Terrei*^  >  **  Behohl 

^e  Master  of  the  Earth  V*  then  lqwe|ing  his  voice,  he  wbisperedj  in  the 

Varing  of  another  English  gentleman  standing  by  me,  "but,  you,,  gen, 

5emeh,  ajre  ma$ter>  of  the  sea,  and-  Iliopc  you  will  for  ever  remain  so  | 

for  if^fiigland  fall,  the  world  .will  be  uri  lone."     The  manner  in  which 

^s  ^a9  ^Xfties^edi  P{OY;d  that  it  \^as  net  ^  turn  of  senti^enta  tQ4p  ^twa^jp 

''^  '    '  '^  ' '    '         the 
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the  ist^  of.  the  ficmner  fKirtt>fiins  s^^h,  hot  thRt  it  came  fiom  the  Jidntt^ 

ifuleed^  ^heti  he  m^de  the  remark  respeding  Buonaparte,  he  deHvered 
himself  with'  evident  gestvrea  of  derision,  I  wish  I  cOokL  saf  that  I 
heard  iny  such  sentiments  from  several  English  gentleftien  who  were  not 
very  distant  from  mei.  Their  adulation  of  Buonaparte,  their  ecstatic  ex, 
^amatipns,  gesticulations,  and  anti. British  sentiments,  deserve  the  pillorj; 
or  Botany  Bay,  or  both."  What  do  you  think  of  an  Englishman  of  rank 
and  foiturie,  bawling  out  loud  enough  'to4)e'heafd  by  fifty  people,  "  By 

G-«»^j  this  man  (alluding  to  Buonaparte) <lesfervek  to  govern  the  wo^ld  V* 

,, 

Wc  will  t^li  our  author  what  we  think  of  ,?uch  a  ipan ; — we  think 
that  he  de&erves  to  be  governed  by  Buonaparte  ;  and  we  heartily  wi^h 
he  were  Ais  slave,  for  be  is  utterly  unworthy  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
British  Munarclu 

Mr.  Yorke's  critical  observations  oi^the  paintings  of  that  miscreant 
David,  are  not  less  just  than  his  remarks,  on  the  painter  himself;  and 
as' many  attempts  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  horror  which  is  felt 
bv  every  honest  mind  at  the  horrible  atrocities  in  the  perpetration  of 
which  thi^  man  was  a  mos^t  adiive  participator,  we  shall  extra£):  our 
Jiuthor's  sentiments  on  the  subjedk. 

:  ^'  The  public  charadler  of  David  is  so  well  knotwo,  and  held  in  such 
geaeral  detestation,  that  J  need  not  enumerate  a  multitude  of  anecdotes 
M^hich  I  have  heard  from  well. informed  persons  respeding  him.  .  In  the 
^orseof  my  conversations  with  him,  I  once  took  a  favourable  opportunity 
of^skiog,  whether  hei«ecoUeded  having  signed  a  warrant  for  my  arrest, 
aod  what  were  the  charges  that  were  preferred  against  me  ?  To  these  ques.^ 
tions  he.sin\piy  neplied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recal  to  memory 
all  the  warrants  of  arrest  which  had  been  issued  at  the  time  he  was  mem. 
^r  of  the  Committee  of  "General  Vigilance  ;  that  hundreds  were  soa!e. 
tnnes  signed  in  one  day,  and  that  in  the  harry  of  hxsmess,  he  had  often 
p«t  his  name  to  warrants  on  the  reports  of  his  colleagues,  but  that  there' 
CQold  be  no.  doubt  of  some  previous  information  having  been  laid  beEore 
the  committee.  I  remarked,  that  through. this  hurry  of  business  a  great 
4eal  pf  injustice  had  been  committed.  This  he  frankly  confessed,  but 
defended  the  measures  by  the  old  plea,  **  What  could  we  do,  surrounded 
by  traitots  at  home,  who  were  paid  by  Pitt  and  Thugut  to  sap  the  foun.^ 
dations  of  the  republic  ?  It  was  impossible  always"  to  discriminate  during 
so  great  and- terrible  a  revolution.'*  I  did  not  wish  to  press  the  matter, 
but  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  condudt  pf  the  committee  re. 
minded  me  of  the  Hangman  in  an  English  play,  whp  states  to  his  friend^ 
that  having  a  great  deal  upon  his  hands  one  day,  in  the  hurry  of  bu$ineu% 
be  whipped  the  rope,  round  a  bystander's  neck,  and  did  not  discover  his 
mistake  until  a  full  hour  after  the  man  had  been  hanging.        . 

"  Wherever  the  atrocities  of  the  different  rulers  of  France  are  made 
the  subje^s  of  inquiry,  I  have  always  found  the  same  language  employed 
to  extenuate  the  ^uiit  of  their  principal  agents,  Murders,  rapes,  burn- 
ings, drownings,  proscriptions,  and  pillage^  are  all  laid  upon  the  revo. 
Jution,  which  is  a  generical  term  for  every  species  of  crime ;  but  the ' 
agents,  tlic  authors  of  those  horrors,  remain  unmolested,  and  riot  in  the. 
fejood  and  tears  which  they  have  paused  to  8ow.     li  it  be  necessary  to 


dfer  <m  apology  Ibrdeods  at  tiood^  the  gold  '«f  Pirt1«  disphf  «d  in  ^11  it* 
»  ivonder.working  -cflfcuq^  j  if  the  murder  of  an  inn^went  person  be  ft. 
»Jeotcd,  we  are  instantly  told  he  w;|s  on  aeent  df  Pitt.  One  il  almost  in. 
^  diK»d  to  suppose,,  that.  Mr;.  Pitt  possessed  the  inexhaustible  purse  of  For- 
tunatus,  or  that  the  French  people,  in  this  avowal  of  th^ir  pliability  te^ 
corruption,  cbrless  themselves  the  most  detestable  race  of  men  Who  crawl 
iipon  the  face.of  the  earth. 

,    "  JBut  I  trust,  they  will  not  ocape  t^ie  curses  of  ilnankind,  apd  th^ 
|«>rsuit  of  avenging  justice.     Good  men  must  not  Suffer  these  hordes  of  Ss. 
lassins  to  hide  themselves  under  this  ic^rm  revolution^   but  dragging  them 
tonight,  point  with  the  finger  of  scorn  lo  the  rnflian*  who,  »fter  havitij 
perpetrated  the  most  abhorrent  crimes,  now  proffer  themselves"  to  public 
notice,  with  the  whining  sycophancy  of  religion  and  humanity. 
.    ^*  However  penitent  some  of  these  miscreants  may  affed  to  be,  their 
jTXample  does  not  appear  to  be  followed  by  Ddvid.  In  general,  he  is  silent 
and  reaeryed  upon  political  subje<^&,     Nothifig  seems  to  distress  him  more 
than  the  recoll^dion  of  the  conventional  period.     But  hi$  distress  arises 
!not  from  the  awakening  voice  of  nature,  nor  from  ^the  reproaches  of  an 
accusing  conscience.   :.It  priginat^srin  the  idea  that  the  days  of  blood  and 
proscription  are  no  more.     I  am  convinced  from  the  nature  and  tun>^>f  the 
conversations  which  passed  between  us,  that  he  regrets  to  the  vtry  bdt. 
.torn  of  his  soul,  the  halcyon  times  w^hen  thousands  were  butchered  to  iU 
lostrate  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.     Speaking  one  morning  of  St. 
-Just,  the  noted  •  decemvir,  he  declared,  "  notwithsraridin|;  ^hte  hte  of. 
tbtt  unfortunate  young  man,  and  t\iQ  prejudices  entertained ^  against  hiffl, 
ht  was    'vetitahlenant  a  la  hauteur  de  ia  n^^luthn^     He  was  present   at 
-the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  was  the  first  pitched  battle  fought  by  bar 
armies;  and  by  bis  energies,  enabled  the  republic  to  open  the  eareer  of 
hti  vidories.     Ah  !  those  were  bright  days,  when  the  representatives  of 
^he  peoif^e^  sword  in  :hand,  rode  through  the  lines  of  our  soldiers,  eirw 
posing  their  lives  ,to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  animating  our  people  by  tbeit 
presence,    diredling  the   course  of  slaughter,    and  watching' over  "the 
destinies  of  the  republic,     Jn  tjiose  days  there  was  a  real  devotion  to  th> 
country.'*  ;  r  .  < 

c  *^  The  tone,  the  gesture,  and  the  aniroatioiKwith  which  this  was  del 
iivered,  made  it  evi^nt  that  he  spoke  what  he  really  thought.  In^n  anl 
•guarded  moment/  he  poured  forth  the  bloody  sentiments  of  hi^  ferocioul 
«oul.  He  did  not  scruple  to  avow,  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety^ 
Aad  been  the  saviours  of  prance,  arid  the  founders  of  its  gigantic  emjsire  ; 
and  after  a  floutish  on  the  civil  wars  and  massacres  attendant  on  the  acf. 
qulsition  of  our  English  freedom,  he  fhallenged  jne  to  produce  an  instance 
of  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  without  wading  through  seas  of  blood. 
iTie  idea  of  carnage  being  upperniost  in  his  mind,  I  asked  him  whether 
it  vfas  true,  that  a  prbjeift  had  been  iw  contemplation  to  reduce  the' po- 
pulation of  France  to  one- third  of  its  present  number.  He  replied,  that 
it -had  .been  seriously  di'scussed,  and  that  Dubeift  Cran^^  w;as  its  authoF«-< 
"  Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I  could  never  extort  from  him  an 
Opinion  oni  the  present  situation  of  France  i  the  only  answer  I  ever  ob- 
tained was,  •*  We  must  have  pawence ;  tiofie  must  elapse.^*  When  I  ob- 
je%4  tp  the  mUitarv  sj^slcfli  of  Buonaparte,  as  ruinous  to  the  liberty  6f 
'     Vntk^^ 


tt4  ^  oufciNii*  ctmbim.  •:" 

francei*  tftdidiingefOiis  to  the  |e»t  of  Eaiopv*  he  '^xtSierAy  A$ngti  lb 
?ubje^^  by  declaring  chat  the  First X^onsul  Imd  an  excellent  memcny,  and 
vra^  rea4  in  history  ;  for  ;«s  he  was  sitting  one  day  for  his  portrait,  he 
i:orre£kd  an  error  into  which  he  had  faUcnj  relative  to,  a  circomstance  in 
the  Roman  republic. 

**  M.  David,  like  eircry  other  Frenchman  (and  here  I  do  notraakea 
single  exception  of  any  one  with  whom  I  have  been  in  company),  is  ot:. 
aerly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  and  of  all  our  in&ti, 
totions.     They. have  ncyt  a  conception  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  ex; 
|8ting  in  any-srate^  with  a  ntonarchat  lts*head;  with  them,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  liberty  among  any  people  who-have  not  high  sounding  Romati 
titles.     In  the  same  manner,  they  cannot  comprehend  the  beings  of  ths^^ 
middle  class  of  society  which  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  isle.     Ac- 
cording to  thieir  notions  of  Britain,  a  man  must  be  a  noble  or  a  paupert 
Thanks  to  our  barbarous  foce&thers,  we  have  the  whole  essence  of  regtt4y% 
lated  freedom,  without  the  gilded  terms  of  Roman  despotism ;  we  havs 
gothic  names  for  the  enjoyinents  of  an  enlightened  people !  David  recog'. 
nizes  no  freedom  (hat  is  not  open  to  holy  insurxedions  against  establisM  ^ 
authority.  Wherever  the  shrieks  of  murder^  and  the  notes  of  the  trumpet 
are  not  heard,  there  can  be  no  liberty. 

'^  A  person  who  is  conversant  in  the  science  of  physiognomy,  would 
proooi^nee  the  charaAex  of  this  monster  at  first  sight.  With  an  hideous 
wen  upon  his  lip,  which  shews  his  teeth,  and  for  ever  marks  him  in  th6 
ifnarling  grin  of  a  tyger,  with  features '  and  eyes  which  denote  a  lust  far 
massacre,  -he  is  a  savaee  by  instind,  and  an  assassin  by  rule.  To  begin  t 
sent^cice  ^^th  .expressions  of.  humanity,  ajid  to  end  it  with  a  climax  of 
l>loo4,  is  his  chief  deUgbt ;  the  compunftious  visitings  of  nature  are  an- 
'jj^nown  to  him,  and  the  prosped  of  a' bleeding  world,  the  darling  theme 
W  his  atrocious  imagination.  This  prosper  seems  to  be  the  only  consols. 
^fiop  which  the  world  now  affords  to  him.  He  is  an  Atheist  in  ^th  ani 
pia^ice,  and  a  murderer  by  choice. 
.    <<  While  he  was  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Vigilance,  bis 

{reatest  i^asure  consisted  in  frequenting  the  prisons,  where  he  S;astc4 
is  eyes  tm  those  who  were  condemned  to  die,"  and  loaded  the  .unhappy 
vidlims  with  a  thoq&af)il  imprecations.  A  person  from  whose  informal. 
lioins  I  have  never  yet  been  deceived,  assured^  me,  that  it  w^s  l^ts  coustant 
pra^lice  to  call  every  morning  at  t^prisor^  to  inquire  how  many  were  to 
,  jpe  guillotined,  and  being  told  One  day  thatrthere  were  sixteen,,  he  instantly 
exclaimed^  in  a  furiio^s  attitude^  ^How!  o;/^  sixteen  I  the  republic  ii 
pndone{'' 

Dayijl  w^^  afterwards  thrown  lAto  prison  himself,  and  he  is  fool 
^^nough  to  believe^  at  this  moment,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  libera- 
tion to  the  interference  of  the  English  Governn^t! .  The  Pantbcoa 
affords  opr  intelligent  and  amusing  author  great  scope  for  atymadver-' 
sion  and  research^  aqd  be  avails  himselft  both  foUy  sad  ably,  of  the 
(bpportuotty. 

**  During  the  year  1793,  a  visit  to  the  Panthepn,  in  the  rue  St.  Jacq/ttit 

-^as  consjidered.  as  a  sort  of  p^tjiotic  pUgriioagQ  (o  the  s^Mruies  of  tbede. 

•    '     •    -  f  ^*       .  —     ■  .    ^j^ 


^rte^iralttti'df  Liberty;  It  wat  a  mbst  affeftinjj  sight  to  tiehold  the  re- 
generated children  of  Freedom^  besmeared'  with  blood,  and  tkeir  feverish 
heads  covered  with  bonnets  rouges,  descending  into/  the  vaults  in  which 
Were  reposited  the  remains  of  their  Satanic  hierarchs,  and  invoking^  by 
the  glimmerifig  light  of  funeral  lamps^  the  shades  of  Marslt  and  le  Pellet ief 
St.  Fargeatf.  .  • 

*'  In  the  more  rational  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  this  place  was  const- 
crated  toi^the  memory  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  raise  the  prosperity 
of  their  country  by  their  genius,  their  discoveries,  or.  their  civil  and  mili-    , 
tary  services.     France,  during  'the  monarchy,  possessed  the  royal  mauso- 
leum of  St-  Denys,  but  she  was  altogether  destitute  of  a  national  cemetery 
for  her  benefaftors ;  nothing  therefore,  could  be  more  laudable  than  the- 
appropriation  of  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Christendom  fojf  . 
this  objedt.  Accordingly,  this  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  so  well  adapted,  from 
Its  elevated  site  and  splerdtd  decoration,  was  selefted  for  the  purpose.   , 
But  why  pan  theonize  It?    Why  convert  a  house  of  Christian  pra/er  into  a 
temple  of  paganism,  and  change  its  Christian  name  to  an  heathen  ope  ?-7* 
because,  instead  of  being  .an  offertory  to  genius,  it  has  become  the  recep« 
tacle  of  departed  ma niciCs  ;  ^nd  because  it  was^  the  fashion  to  change  thj^   ^ 
names  of  persons  and  the  names  of  things  throughout  the  Republic. 
'    **  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  tombs  of  Voltaire  ^nd  Mirabeaoat  tliflf 
extremity  of  these  subterranean  caverns,  and  they  were  the  only  great  rmm  ' 
whom  the  legislature  of  France  had  at  that  time  judged  worthy  of  being 
pantheonized.    .  But  the  steep  of  the  latter  was  not  eternal.     After  the  de- 
position of  the  king,  he  was  suspedted  of  royafism,  and  therefore  of  being 
a  traitor  to  the  republic,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  in  exist- 
ence*    But,  as  no  royalist  was  qualified  to  the  jionours^  of  a  sleep  in  tbt 
Temple  of  Immortality,  the  relics  of  the  Man  o^the  People  were  remoyedy 
and  thrown   into   the   river  Seine.     One  cannot    avoid  ami  line  at  the 
astonishing    inconsistency    of  thisf    nation.        They   accuse    MirabeaU^ 
when  dead,  of  a  crime,  which,  when  living,   the  whole  population  of 
prance  was  as  guilty  of  as  himself ;  they  throw  into  the  Seine  the  body  of 
amaa,  who,  though  a  rcfyalist,  had  contributed  morethan  any  other  being, 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  sovereign ;  and  they  leave  undisturbed  the 
ashes  of  Voltaire,  the  encomiast  of  monarchical  government,  the  flatterer  ol" 
kings,  a  determined  aristocrat,  ^nd  a  man  who  entertained  almost  as  con- 
temptuous an  opinion  of  the  republican  system  as  Buonaparte  himself,  the 
present  supreme  sovereign  disposer  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  French 
'people." 

Of  Voltaire,  his  notions,  and  his  writings,.  Mr^  Yorke  entertains 
:Vcry  just  ideas. 

# 

/'  **  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  charafter  of  Vottairc  (and  1  judge  6f  it 
^nly  by  his  writings,  and  not  by  the  accounts  of  his  biographei's)  I  am  per- 
suaded, had  he  lived  in  these  times,'  that  he  would  have  been  the  panegyrist 
of  Buonaparte.  Such  an  esprit  f 01^  would  have  captivated  the  senses  of  tlie 
philosopher  of  Fernay,  and  above  all,  the  confirmed  atheism  of  this  aiSe^ed 
jMlusstilman  would  have  detig)ite4  the  eulogist  of  Mahomet  and  tke 
Arabians.  ^ 

.    '^  Wli^evar  ii  tKe  least  ac<j[ttaiQted  with  the  bUtarical  imtings  of 

Voltaire, 


Voltaire^  it)U$t  ptrfitivc,  that  the  vivacity  of  hisjma^iiatibnalrri^him 
incesKantly  beyond  (himself.  Acute^  penetrating,  and  ingealousiy  jcepCtcal^ 
BO  roan  was  ever  morei  sabje<St  to  be  deeeiveci  by  appearances,  A  succ^iiS''. 
fu]  usurpef  and  a  great  man,  could  never  be  separated  in  his  mind  ;  with 
haxJii,  goodness  and  greatness  were  correlative  terms.  '  Thus  we  £nd^  that 
what  is  esteemed  to  be  extremely  equivocal  by  sober  politicians,  he  regarded 
ais  the  essenc^  of  perfection.  The  vilest  scoundrel  on  earth,  if  possessed  of 
ii^jperial  power,  immec(iately  commences  great  man,  when  he  has  with  imi 
jitinity  perpetrated  any  extraordinary  aft  of  wickedness  j  murdered  an  hun-< 
<dred  thousand  men;  robbed  all  the  houses  of  haJf  a  dozen  provinces  ^  or 
dexterously  plundered  his  o\vn  couniry,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  ruinous 
"war,  coui.ived  on  purpose  to  satiate  his  avarice,  or  divert  the  public  atien* 
tion  from  his  blun.lers  and  villanies.  Hence  we  find  M.  Voltaire  glossing 
cjver  the  incestuoos  commerce  of  Charlemagtie  with  his  own  daughters,  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  man;  and  calumniating  Constantine  because  he  was 
a  convert  to  Christianity  ;  complimenting  the  most  perfidious,  cruel,  and 
barbarous  conquerors,  because  they  were  not  Christians  j  extolling  the  li- 
centious despotism  of  a  puny  tyrant  of  France,  because  infidelity  flourished 
in  his  court  and  camps,  and  publicly  avowing,  that  no  conquetor  eier 
existed  without  being  at  the  same  tiitie  a  man  of  a  good  understanding. 

«'  With  all  ibese  fa6ts  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  legislators  of  France, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  I  am  convinced,  never  read  with  attention  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  inuch  less  penetrated  into  the  sjiirit  and  obje6t  of  all  bis 
cbmpositions,  persistecil  in  deno  ninating  him  a  republican,  merely  becaase 
Ccmdorcet  commented  on  his  irreligious  do6lrincs  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention^  and  because  they  were  net  able  to  distinguish  between  tlx^ 
attempt  of  this  modern  Titan  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity  by  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  instead  of  argument,  and  a  love  for  anarchy  andmis- 
rule.  Voltaire  was  the  champion  of  kings,  but  the  implacable  enemy  of 
priests  ;  he  Would  b^ive  rais^^d  an  oligat^cliy  of  wits  and  intidels,  at  the  ex- 
pence  bf  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  rest  of'  mankind.  Of  this  faft  wt 
have  an  indisputable  confirmation  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples*  D'Alem- 
bert  a^sei  ts,  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  that  a  great 
prince  reproached  one  of  his  officers  with  being  a  Janscnist  or  Malinistj 
tiicy  told  jiim  he  was  mistaken,  for  that  the  officer  was  an  atheist,  **  If  be 
be  ojily  an  atheist,'*  replied  the  prince,  "  chat's  another  affair,  and  I  bav« 
nothing  to  say  to  it.'*  This  answer,  continues  d'Alerabcrt,  ]which  spnw 
wanted  to  turn  into  ridici^le,  was,  however  extremely  wist.  The  prince,  as 
t^ad  of  the  state,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  atheist,  who  is  silent,  and 
does  not  dogmatize.  Such  a  man,  while  extremely  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  of  reason,  is  Jiurtful  only  to  himself)  and  not  toothers.  The  party- 
nfian,  the  disputant,  disturb*  society  by  his  idl,e  controversies i  In  this  case, 
that  law  of  Solon  prevails  not,  by  which  all  w4io  took  not  some  side  in  ihh 
troubles  <jf.the  slate  were  decUred  infamous,  Th  at.  great  legislator  vvas 
loo  knowing  to  rank  in  tlieir  number  the  controversies  concerning  religion, 
60  ill  calculattd  to  interest  good  suttjeCls;  be  would  rather  have  made  it  an 
honour  to  shun  and  to  despise  them. 

"  Here  wc  have  honey  and  arsenic  mixed  together,  according  to  the 
precise  rules  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Voltaire  5  ftom  whose  alembic  of 
sophistry,  vapours  of  sceptic. sm  have  been  condensed  by  his  disciples,  and 
Jet  out  by  drops  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

*    **  From  the  private  correspondence  of  Voluijpe,  there  call  be  nc  doubt  he 
^         '  -  hdd 


y  Qrke*i.  imttrsfrm  f ranee.  Uf 

held  10  utter  contemipt  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  He  a<ipifed'to  obtain 
the  suffrages  of.the  greaty^nd  to  make,  pr.oselytes  of  kings,  courts,  state*-' 
men,  women  who  possess^  an  influence  over  public  men,  dii^nified  pef- 
son^es,  whose  vanity  and  arnbition  he  flattered  unceasingly.  In  17^9,  he 
wrote  to  Count  Argental.  '*  We  do  not  trouWe  ourselves  about  dfe^ting. 
ttich  a  reVol^ution  as  took  place  in  tlie  days  of  IrUther  and  Calvin,  btit  to 
effed  one  in. the  raiuds.of  ihose  who  are  bom  to  ^ovefrn  mankind,*^  This 
single  passage  expresses  at  one  view,'  the  kind  of  revolution  whibh  he 
wanted  to  establish,  which  is  as  distind,  from  that  of  Jacobinism,  aa,  trae 
liberty  is  from  liceritiousness.-  I  would  not  be  understood,  by  this  seiiti-  , 
mcnt,  to  approve  the  absurdities  of  Voltaire,  /but  nterely  to  contrast  tbcni 
with  the  crimes,  of  the  Septembrizers  ^  neither  do  I  deny  tl>at  he  planted 
the  seeds  of  that  irrcligion,  which,  nurtured  by  his  apostles,  overspread  the 
whole  of  France,  and  proved  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  political  dis»- 
organizer!  But  I  assert,  that  Voltaree  neither  loved  nor  understood  liberty  i 
speculative  politic*  never  occupied  his  studies ;  nor  did  his  genius  ever  grasp 
those  profound  combinations  by, which  nations  are  advanced  to  happiness 
and  prosperity,'  He  lived  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  little  repdblic  of  Geneva, 
which  for  fitieen  years  was  the  theatre  of  political  agitation,  and  never  once 
engaged  in  their  divisions,  or  thought  upon  those  republican  Questions  to 
which  they  gave  rise  5  on  the  contrary,  while  the  warmth  of  public  freedom 
flowed  in  the  breasts  of  his  neighbours,  he  treats  with  contempt  the  Par- 
liaments and  States  General  of  France,  the  only  depositories  of  expiring 
liberty  J  apostrophizes  civil  despotism/  wherever  it  despises  rdigioii,  and 
criticizes  Montesquieu  without  comprehending  hino. 

*^  Sqch  was  the  ro^n  whose  bones  have  been  unmolested  by  the  French^ 
while  the  libertine  advocate  for  public  freedom  was  committed  to  the  muddf 
waters  c^  the  Seine.  From  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  Mirabeao^ 
I  am  certain  he  was  no  republican }  but  be  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  detest  a 
repul^lican  system  of  government.  Revenge  and  popularity  were  his  adu* 
ating  principles,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  pleasure  his  chief 
anxiety.  As  long  ashejpossessed  the  means  of  acconiplisbing  these  favour 
rite  pursuits,  he  was  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  The  government 
should  (lave  secured  him  dt  an  earlier '  period ;  when  they  made  their  ad- 
vances it  was  too  late,  and  had  he  survived  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy 
three  weeks,  he  would  have  been  sent  to  join  his  deposed  Sovereign  in  the 
Temple,  or  have  expiated  his  public  merits  on  the  scalfold.  • 

."  After  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Mirabeau,  Ihe  portals  of  the  Pantheot^ 
were  opened  to  receive  the  corrupt  carcass  o[  that  wretched  little  demoniac, 
Marat,  and  a  multitude  of  other  sages,,  who  had  rendered  themselves  worthy 
•f  immortality,  by  their  villanics,  their  buffoonery,  and  their  insanity. 
The  legislature,  at  length,  became  ashamed  of  such  burlesque  satire  on  real 
genius  and  civic  merit,  and  therefore  Marat  was  unptmtheonized^  and  tossed 
into  the  common  sewer. ,  I  apprehend  the  rest  of  the  great  men  wliom  their 
grateful  country  had  canonized  in  this  polluted  tern |^le,  have  beem  served  a 
similar  trick,  for  upon  itiquiry,  we  learnt  that  there  wero  n<>  immortals  at 
present  in  preservation/*    '  '     ^  ' 

(To  be  continued,)    '  ..:.,. 
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if  Translation  of  the  Charges  of  P.  Massi/lon^  Bishop  6f  Clermont ;  al^. 
dressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  with  two  Essays  ;~the  one  on  tie  Art  tf  P reach'' 
ing^  translated  from  the  French  of  M,  jRezbttz^  and  the  tther  on  th^ 
Composition  of  a  Sermon^  as  adapted  to  the  Church  of  England* 
By  the  Rev.  Theo»  St.  Joho^  LL.B.  &c.  8vo.  Price  6$. 
Vernor  and.  Hood. 

THE  writings  of  Massillon  ha^Kc  nlways  been  esteemed  as  a  verf 
valuable  acquisition'  to  literature.     The  religious   ittan  reada 
fheoii  because  he  nnds  in  them  reproof,  exhortation,  and  instruction } 
they  discover  him  to  himself,  exhibiting  fully    the   turnings  and 
windings  of  the  heart  of  maiY,  and  demonstrating  their  author  to 
be,  on  every  occasion,^  an  acute,  observer  of  the  motives •  of  haijiari 
R£):ions»     Tlie  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  Massillon  for  (he 
harmony  of  his  sentences  and  the  beauty  of  his  style;  he  perceives  in 
this  cdej^rated  author,  to  what  extent  a  thought  can  be  expanded,  and 
in  what  a  variety  of  views  it  can  be  presented  to  the  reader  ^  he  \t 
enraptured  with  the  sedu£Uve ^amplification,  the  striking  remaiksr the 
insinuating  oratory,    the   peculiar   strokes  by  which   this  Catholic 
|>reacher  is  so  eminently  distinguished.     His  pra£):ical  sermons  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Blair  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  any  lati^ 
guage.     His  synodal  discourses,  the  translation  of  which  is  the  suh^ 
^£lof  this  anicle,  are  esteemed  as  highly  appropriate,  and  as  possess* 
ihg  the  transcendant  merit  of  descending  to  the  most  minute  anJ 
simple  details,  which,  the  author -ennobles,  and  renders  interesting  bf 
the  turn. he  gives  them»  tind  the  expressions  in  which  they  ate  con-* 
Veyed.     It  were,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  writings  so  esti- 
mable should  be  accessible  to  the  English  reader.     Mr.  iDickson  ha$ 
translated j  in  three  volumes,  the  greater  partof  thepradlical  discourses /• 
1)ut  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  failed:  the  French  preacher,  in 
ills  English  dress,  would  nekher  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  nor  read  in 
.the  family  with  satisfa£lioq :  his  meaning  is,  it  is  true,  usually  pre*- 
served  ;  and  the  work  is  as~  faithfully\Trans)ated  as  a  classic  intended 
ffor  the  assistance  of  a  scliooUboy  ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  want  in  a 
.translation  to  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  edificatlony  and  of 
^Cultivating  taste.   The  translator  before  us  may,  perhaps,  be  thodgfitto 
-have  erred  on  the  other  side.  He  Has  seldona  given  more/ than  ihchsff 
of  the  discourse  which  he  professes  to  translate.     But  for  this  he  oftrs 
ah  apologjr,   which  will,  we  think,  be  generally  esteemed  as  sati?fac* 
tdfy:    "lam  aware  that  one,  objedliqn  M^ill  be  made  to  these  dis* 
'courses^  independent  of  tUe  want  of  Qmament  and  elegance,  which 
^inisiy,!  fear,  be  justly  attributed  to  the  transfatipn,  viti#  that  the  iSawc 
thoughts,  even  in  tnis  abridgnieht,  more  ^especially  in  the  first  eight 
chargeSf  too  frequently  o^cur.*^     The- following  note  is  suljoind: 
**  Whilst  the  readeir  is  perusing  the  following  Charges,  should  he  be 
disposed  to  censure  pie,  I  must  reqtiest  him  to  bear  in  mind,  as  my 
apology,  the  observation  of  the  first  of  critics^  and  the  best  of  0)^'^ 
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X    Massili^'j  Charges*  '  8^9 

Dr.  JcAnson,  that  no  book  was  ever  turned  from  onp  language  intp 
another,  withoiit  imparting  something  of'its  native  idiom." 

The  translator  expresses  his  apprehension,  that  after  alt  the  (ibertiet 
ifvhich.hebas  taken  wiih  his  author,  he  shall,  notwithstanding,  fatigue 
his  reader.  This,  however,  wc  think  improbable ;  the  discourses bcmg 
compresiscd  Into  a  small  co^npass,  containing  ^s  much,  perhaps,  as  may 
bethought  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  several  suhjedls.  His  introduc- 
tion is  uncommonry  iiiteresiing.  Contemplating  the  present  state  of 
rbe  church,  he  shews  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  clergy  may  increase  . 
their  congregations ;  a^d  how,  in  particular,  the  evening  service  may 
be  better  observed.  \    -  ^ 

'  -"  1  would,"  he  says,  "  suggest  an  attraftive  improvement  in  preach- 
ing,  or  rather,  I  would  substitute  a  more  efficacious  mode  of  improving"  the 
,*ioral9,  and  informing  the  understandings  of  men.  Would  every  clergy- 
man, after  the  morning  servifce,  give  notice,  that  as  a 'psalm,  or  lesson,  or 
the  epistle,  or  gospel,  seemed  either  peculiarly  striking,  or  not  easy  to  be 
•nderstood5  or  often  misapplied,  the  explanation  of  it  should  be  the  sab- 
jcftxjf  the  evening  inurudiion,  he  would  .soon,  without  question,  have  4 

tegular  congregation.**     (P.  xi.) 

/     ■  ■ 

'  Many  of  these  Charges  treat  of  subjefls  which  a  Pretestant  prelate 
would  scarcely  attempt  to  enforce  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  for 
instance.  Charge  loth,  On  the  Manner  in  whieh  the  Clergy  are  to  c^n*^ 
Su£t  themselves  among  Men  of  the  World.  Charge  nth,  O^  thepru^ 
dent  Conversation  and -Behaviour  of  the  Clergy,  Charge  12th,  Onthk 
Solicitude  the  Clergy  ought  to  shew  for  their  Peddle  when  confined  by  Sici^ 
^ess.  Charge  13th,  The  pernicious  Effe^s  of  Avarice  in  the  Clergy^ 
Charge  I4th7  On  Mildness,  aifd  Gentleness,  Charge  1 5th,  On  the  /Jjr- 
cessity  tf  Prqyer.  Each  subjedl  is  inculcated,  with  much  zeal  and 
persuasion,  with  lively  remarks,  ami  with  affedlinc  appeals  to  the 
bosom^  of  the  Clergy*  In  the  fourth  Charge,  On  being  called  tt)  tAt 
Christian  Jidinistryy  we  have  the  followii^g  appropriate  observations. 

"  Our  Lord,  at  an  early  period  of  his  Jife,  withdrawing  from  the  tyes  of  lu# 
parents,  entered^into  and  stood  daily  in  the  temple,  where  he  was  found  amon||[ 
the  dolors,  making  already  full  proof  of  .his  mini&try.  .  Samuel,  when  t 
child,  stood  daily  in  the  temple  befo^re  the  Lord ;  .and  the  Scripture  observes, 
that  h6  awoke  from  his  sleep,  when  he  thought  that  the  commands  of  £li^ 
the  high  priest,  called  him  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty  which  atfeded  ihe- 
deoexKy  and  beauty  of  the  Lordfs  house.  This  anticipated  predileffioDf 
chis  pcevious  attachment  to  the  obligations  of  our  vocation,  hat  riot  un« 
irequently  appeared  in  those  whom  Heaven  pre-ordained  for  the  service  of 
the  altJi^;  eiiid  it  hath  always  beefi  considered  as  a  sign  of  our  calling,  and 
in  i^ppy  ]Nre«age  of  our  proficiency  in  it. 

*^.  But  if  you  donot  feel  in  yourselves  a  desire  of  Seing  employe4  as  tbt 

^atiibai6ad0fst>f  Qod ;  if  you  do  not  appear  in  your  right  place,  wlien  yoe 

9xe  fuldliing  the  dflttaes  of  your  holy  profession,  judge  ye  yourselvesf . 

Mrbether  ye.aie  calkd^  into,  die  JL;«rd't  vineyard  ?  God  implants  in  the 

heart  a  love  for  the  servicc^ie  whi^hecalU  y  ao4/b^t^  woiUl  it  ^ve 


y  - 
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been  for  you  to  have  felt  that  it  was  not  the  ministry  fbr  whkh  y6o,wm 
intended,  than  that  }^ou  should  possess  a  want  of  inclination  for  the  per* 
fcrmance  of  its  duties.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  voice  from.  Heaven 
$iipul4  say  to  you  in  secret,  •*  The  Lord  hath  not  sent  you  ;*'  your  judg-' 
xnent,  enforced  by  the  dictates  of  your  ccns«iencej  tells  you  »o. 

*f  It  ijs  farther  requisite  that,  in  dedicating  yourselves  to,tlie  ministry, 
you  should  possess  purity  of  intention.  *  Our  Lord  came  no^  to  be  mini- 
stered unto,*  that  is,  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  the  synagogues,  *  But 
to  minister ;  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.*  He  Canie  to  declare  the 
name  of  his  Father ;  to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Jsrael  ;  ^eal, 
lov^,  holiness,  formed  the  essential  and  constituent  parts  of  his  ministry. 
Arc  you  influenced  by  the  same  motives  ?  Have  you  taken  upon  you  the 
sacred  charader,  in  order  to  minister,  to  labour,  for  the  salvation  of  your 
brethren  ?  Are  you^ati&ficd  in  your  own  minds  as  to  the  purity,  of  youf 
intentions  ?  I  pretend  not  to  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  your  heart ; 
God  kh^'.vs  them ;  .and  to  him  must  the  decision  ultimately  be  referred. 
But  surely  every  one,  before  be  enters  into  the  sacred  miniijtry,  shonld 
impartially  and  severely  inquire  of  himself,  whether  his  motives  are  such 
^s  will  be  approved  by  that  God,  whose  servant  he  becomes  ?  If,  then,  we 
have  no?  made  the  awful  inquiry,  let  us  this  day  enter  int®  judgment  witl\ 
ourselves.  What  do  I  propose  to  myself  in  that  holy  state  into  which  I 
have  entered  ^,^X^c  salvation  of  souls — the  defence  of  the  goispel — the 
destruction  of  t|ie  empire  of  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind !  Have  I  chiefly 
ihese  laborioxis  and  momentous  ends  in  view,  by  becoming  a  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  ?  What  would  1  appropriate  to  myself?  What  do  I 
^xpe<t  to  meet  with  in  the  church?  its  riches,  or  its  duties  ?  its  dignities^ 
or  its  labours;  the  value  of  the  fleece,  or  the  salvation  of  the  flock? 
What  talents  do  I  bring  into  this  holy  warfare  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel*  an  interest  in  its  success,  reasoning  to  convince,  and 
e-loquence  to  persuade  ?  or,  ignorance  of  the  truth,  unconcern  about  its  re- 
ception, lapgiior  in  its  defence,  and  unskilfulness  in  its  propagation  ? 

*'  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  you  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, wiiich  your  morals  do  not  disgrace,  it  maybe  allowable  to  conclude, 
that  you  are  enlilled  to  it.      But  to  devote' ourselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  merely  because  we  have  the  prospeQ;  of  succeeding  to  preferment; 
because  our  expectations  in  the  church  arc  more  proAiising  than  in  any 
.Ijther  profession  or  falling  ;    because,  through  odr  family  .and  friends,  xvc 
*nay  hope  to  arrive  at  an  enviable  state  of  comfort  and  independence  j 
becaase,  like  the  mother  of  !he  sons^  of  ZH>edee,  our  conne6lions  have 
j^rcviously   solicited  the  highest  place  in  the  kingdom- of  Heaven:  -  in  a 
tvpord,  to  enlist  under  the  banner??  of  Christ,  iKn  because  he  has  the  words  of 
Ifternal  life,  but  because  he  multii^Ue;;  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  wilder- 
a7ess— K  4he  motive  laudable  ?    is  it,  because  we  were  tnfbved  by  the  Holy 
<ibost  to  take  upon  us  tJits  otiicial  iadministration  ?— 
^  **,  But  after  all,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  testimony  of  «€iroonficicDCC 
in  our  favour  j    we  must  farther  examine  whetl^er  we  have  tdei^ts  adapted 
^0  our  sitfialioD  ;  aiid  whether  we  mMy  justly  presume,  that  vfe  shall  be  of 
f^l  i;itiiiiy  in  the  church  ?  'you  can>  perhaps,  display  all  the  talents  whicfe 
would  distinguish  you  jn  the  world  ^    you  can  please  by  your  ppnversatioa, 
jpnd  engage  by  your  address^:    but  what  talents  have  yott  for  the  Lari^i 
\incy'^{d^^  to  bjaikl*  tp^BJ'^J^*  t'>  9^^^  dowiV^  .  -    ,  -  .      .  -  ^ 
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'*  Nmv,  by  Ivhat  way  -can  yoa  become  spiiriceablo  to  ihc  charch  ?  fi^ 
yoUr  learning  and  yolir  knowicdgei  ?  But  perhdps>'impatieat  of  restrain^  an4* 
averse  to  study,  you  havd  looked  Upon  the  priesthood  as  an  exeroptioxb 
from  the  toil  of  reading,  and  the  acquisition  of  ktiowledge.  By  y6ur» 
mode  of  delivery,  ind  gracefulness  of  elocution  ?  But  eloquence  naust  be* 
foundcd'in  piety,  if  you  would  render  that  talent  fionourabie  to  yourself;: 
and  advantageous  to  your  flock  >  and  what  can  be  the  advantage  derived* 
from  your  instruftions,  when  you  destroy  it  by  your  example  ^  ^hy  ^ourt 
ineproachablc  condud?  But  if,  without  ofFendingf  against  the  rah?s  o£^ 
morality,  yoa  betray  in  your  whole  demeanour  a  love  of  the  worjd,  and  ztt 
attachnictK  to  its  vanities,  hoWcanyou  edify  that  world,  ^hose  maxitnf*' 
you  adopt,  and  whose  fashions  you  sandipn  ?  By  your  namc^  ahd  iht  ^W- 
tindion  which  you  bear  in  the  world  ?  A  celebrated  name  gives,  without 
doubt,  additional  authority  an  the  exercise  of  the  mini^stryj  but  alas!  the' 
sole  advantage  which  the  church-  can  exjjed  to  derive  from  you  is,  that 
.your  name  will  become  an  excuse  for  your  irregularities,  and  for  the  r6is-* 
appHcatiop  you  shall  make  of  the  Lord's  patrimony,  in  fine,  by  tjie  dig- 
nities which  you  cannot  fail  of  possessing  in  the  church,  and  which  your 
birth  and  connexiohs  give  you  a  right  to  expeft  >  But  if  by  this  njotive  only, 
yoa  are  inflticnced  j  if  a  mere  name  is  to  exalt  you  to  the  sacerdotal  dignitr; 
if  fiesh  and  blood  are  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  priesthood  of  Mel^ 
•hizedec,  which  knows  neither  parents  nor  genealogy,  your  hame  will  but 
serve  to  render  an  unworthy  discharge  of  your  duty  more  conspicuous  f 
you  will  carry  i»to  the  sanduary,  pride,  haughtiness,  the  very  world  whicii' 
has  placed  you  in  it.  ,    .  *^         '  *  ' 

*'  What  then  can  yon  offer  to  the  church,  whieh  it  can  apply  to  tbo 
glorjrof  God  and  the  salvation  of  men  ?  For  this-  is  its  only  view  In  thef 
choice  of  its  ministers.  The  kingdoniof  God  is,  yoU  know,  a  field  whicl^' 
requires  labourers  ;  to  be  useless  in  it,  is  to  occiipy  unjustly,  that  soU 
which  aqother  would  cultivate.  If  you  find  yourself  unequal  to  the  tafsk, 
the  church  has  no  need  of  you  :  far  from  being  a  support^  you  are  but  an 
incumbrance,  and  a  reproach  to  it.'*    (P.  (>4.)  '      ' 

We  "have  extended  this  quptation  somewhat  beyond  our  usual  limits; 
but  our  readers  will  thereby  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  d^ 
the  work.  That  the  translator  has  produced,  if  not  a  faithful,  yet  an  elo- 
quent, free,  translation,  110  one  will,  we  think,  deny  ;  the  sentiment  of 
the  author  is  just  and  appropriate,  and  the  language  in  which  ih^ 
translator  cbnvlcys  it,  at  once  harmonious  and  eneYgetic.  Thei^^li 
Charge^  on  Mildmss  and  Gentle ncss^  inculcates  those  cvanj^elical  virruc^ 
in  the  following  manner.  ,  ^  • 

*'  We,  who  are  fathers,  are  to  bear  with  the  perverseness  of  children : 
•  pastor  who  has  not  reduced  his  spirit  to  this  submission,  will  never  bi 
tJseful.  His  mildness  and  gentleness  are,  I  allow,  often  put  to  severe 
tridls:^  a  gross  and  ignorant  people  do  not  always  consider  what  is  proper 
and  becoming.  Then  it  is,  that  we  are  to  oppose  a  paternal  complacency 
to  their  rudeness,  and  to  restrain  and  soften  them,  by  oiir  conciliating  ad- 
dress, and  engaging  cjemcanour.  It  vtrould  be  useless,  as  St.  Paul  recom# 
tnchds,  naorc  especially  to  us,  to  *  be  patient  towards  all  men,*  if  we  no* 
whelre  had  occasion  for  the  exiercise  of  *  a  meek  spirit.*  The  reasoa  we 
give  ixrav  to  impatience  is,  that,  as  we  arc  exposed  perpetually  to  the  '•astic 
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ntli  iasportonate  iDaoti^  of  ofor  parishiooefs,  wc  do  not  emislde^  thit 
tb<!3r  only  itiaki.use  of  their  privilege^  ih  their  applications  to  us  :  injddici- 
mukthey  my  be,  in  not  censuldag.  propriety,  )vut  still,  we  cannot  piea^i  an 
4eKeiise  for  not  hearing  jLhoiii :  tbetr  indiacretibns  may  occasionally  try  our 
teibper,  tmt  they  do  tiot  lessen  our  obligations-:  Thus,  the  grosser  and 
litQrK.QOtoward  one  people  are*  the  more  are  patience  aod  gentleness 
liiBceaBary  in  a  pastor*  to  restrain  tlierti.  Notwithstanding  all  theic  rude* 
neas^a  single  word  >  uttered  with  mildness^  oalms  them  :  >  impattence  snd 
*i|rarB)th  do  not  c6nre6tMnr  faults  |  they,  only  expose  ours :  they  do  not 
ahelter  us  from  theirampoFtunities^  but  they  make  us  loseclieir  love,  and 
Ibrfeitthetf  coafiil^ce.  .  ^  / 

■'ft-  A  pstor,  concerned  for  the  welfare «f  the  souls  oomnnkted  to  his 
diarge/wiU  see  it  to  .be  bis  boundeu  Muty,  to  sacrifice  his  oatur^  im^ 
Mtnosity  of  temper,  ip  order  to  attach  them  to  hifn,  and  to  open  for  bin 
'mstructions^  a ,way  ito  tlicir  hearts.  The  first  ministers  of  thechurch  were 
tent  as. lambs  in  th^  midst  of  wolves ;  and  the  mildness  and  gent)ene89  of 
the  one,  subdued  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the  other.  We  have  soc 
eeeded  to  thehr  mission,  as  well  as  to  their  ministiy ;  we  are  sexkt  in  ihck 
l^ce  as  lambs  among  wolves.  Had  we,  like  oUr  holy  predeceasorSk  to 
^read  their  barbarity,  were  the  hiost  cruel  torments  the  only  rewards  ve 
could  promise  ourselves,  for  our^ndetatigable  labours,  and  unremitted  seal, 
We.mnat  either  renounce  Christ  tind  the  n>iutstry,  or  resolve  to  attack 
tbenu  until  we  had  overcome  their  outrageoiTS  passions  and  subdued  tbeir 
Vnnily  NriUs.  ,  What  1  can  we,  my  brethren^  be  considered  excpseable,  by 
losing  on  slight  prdvocations,~the  command  of  ourselves,  inseparable  from  a 
li^ht  discharge  d(  the  christian  ministry  ?  Alas !  we  a6t  upon  a  wrong 
principle  i  we  are  accustomed  tb  demand  to  dur  person^  the  reaped  which 
Kf  dm  to  oar  calling :  we  esteem  ourselves  as  superiors,  and  not  as  servants 
and  miaistert/*  (P.  183.)  , 

!.  Iti  the  15th  Charge,  qji  Prayer^  the  translator  hnsjudicrously  com- 
prised two  iliscourses  on  the  same  subjed.  7  his  Charge  is  extremely 
interesting:  the  subsequent  refle<flions  will  be  read  by  every  piofis 
dergy^mian  With  great  comfort  ^nd  satisfadion : 

"  Another  rciledlon  no  less  worthy  your  attention  is,  that  prayer  is  not 
iherely  inclis^n sable  to  preserve  us  from  those  evils  '  which  may.  assault 
and  hurt  the  sbul^*  but  even  to  assure  Us  of  the  advantage  and  usefulness  of 
tlie  duty.  For  it  is  by  the  pradice,  that  we  know  the  utility  of  prayer. 
\Ve*piant,  we  watei* ;  but  God  alone  giveth  the  increase  5  and  how  can  we 
tokpeo;  it,  if  we  are  not  diligent  to  supplicate  it  of  him  ^  We  do  not  invoke 
him,  who  alone  can  render  our  labours  efficacious  to  oar  Hock,  and  out 
»<^.icitnde  acceptable  to  himself.  .The  want  of  prayer  is  the  principal  -cause 
pf  the  U.ttle  good*  the  generality  of  pastors  dp  in  iheir  parishes,  notwith; 
/Standing, they  nigy  exai^ly  fulfil  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministry.  Thq^ 
Jhink  they  fiaVe  performed  their  part  well,  when  they  have  performed  what ^ 
js  comniandedj  but  by  the  small  advantage,  accruing  from  it»  thqy  ^^^ 
,  ^rceivfe  there  is  a  something  wanting :  and  so  long  as  their  prayers  sb^Il 
i^t  interest  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  si^ccess  of  their  labours,  they  will 
like  the  apostles,  pass  their  day§  and  nights  in  casting  the  net,  and  in  taki^f 
nothing  ;  .tlTcy.wiIl  run  a  long  and  melancholy  coarse,  and  will  dip  with- 
out having  hrot:^t  one  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  Wirfiout  having  re^aimed  a 

jmgle1)eing  from  vice;  or  established  him  (one)  in  virtue  arid  religion. 
^ ;'^  ^  '  .  «*  AnoAcr 


^<  An4  indeeflt  what  success  t^m  a  pusti)?  so  tfttk  A$e1i»ton|i4^0ff«)^i;4 
^roalise  himself  froia^  his  ipstr^^ions  >  Wh^i  ln^x^ess  qji^n  a  pa«^  pr9mi^. 
timf«inn  s|)eaking  sfGsd^  who  never  uliiipst  speaks  to  Hiai?  Wh^  t>»|^ 

ienness  in  his  discourses  f     He  decUrcs  the  truths   h^%  \%  proceeds  ^0^ 

from  his  mouth^and  not  from  his  heart.     I  appeal  to  your^elyes ;  hit  mf 

true,  that  an  holy  pastor,' a  m;in  of  prayer,  with  qnly  mpderafc  taleqtji^ 

does  more  good,  leaves  his  auditors  more  a^^ed  with  his  discourses,  (hah 

niany  others,  who,  with  shining  abilities,  have  not  deHvedfrom  aninteiL 

course  with  Heaven,  that  genuine  piety,  \which  can  alone  spe^  to  tlis 

ieart  ?  A  liiinister  who  does  not  habituate  himself  to  devout  prayer,  ttxiiy 

deliver  an  animated  discourse,   and  substitute  address  and  elocution  (ot 

jeeal  and  piety ;  but  you  will  always  see  the  man,  yott  WiUpcrceive  that  h 

is  not  a  lire  which  descends  from  Heaven.     For  what  irop^slons  pan  fcU 

jnstrudions  make,  if  unaccompanied  with  prayer  to  draw  downapdh  the^i 

that  grace  which  alone  can  render  them  useful  to  those  who  hear  him  } 

He  will  speak  only  to  t4ve  cans  of  his  people,  because  the  spirit  of  Go<i>  wfap 

jdone  knows  how  to  speak  to. the  Heart,  and  who,-  through  the  npgkft  i^f 

prayer,  not  having  taken  up  His  abode  within 'him,  will  not  speak  by  \i^  ^ 

x^outh^,  The  ministry  oixhp  word  will  be  a  duty  not  pf  i;^hpi(:e,  but  of  n%. 

cessity ;  or,  be  will  make  of  it  a  theatre  of  vanity,  where  hq.  wi]l  rath^ 

atttai^  the  notice,  andobtair)  the  applause  .of  his  hearei^s^  thfip  e^^Jthiy 

amendment;  and  promote  their  salvation.  ,         :    '    .  ^ 

^'  But  although  prayer  were  not  so  indispensable,  as  we  are  fauj^ht^tp 

believe  it  is,  in  order  to  accompany  oar  labours  with  a  blessing,  is  it  not  our 

^oundendpty,  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  our  closet  in^secrejt,  for  the  siilvatio)) 

of  those  fbr  whom  we  must  give  an  account?  Are  we  not  commanded,  in 

the  charafler  we  sustain,  to  *  pray  for  them  without  ceasing?'  We  are  lb 

Jay  before  God  their  wants  ;  we  are  to^lament  before  Him  over  the  vicji 

in  which  we  see  them  indulge  themselves,  and  which  our  solicitude  camidt 

pr»venr,  nor  our  zeal  porreS ;  we  are,  to  supplicate  strength  for  tll^  ii^M^ 

remorse  fgr  the  hardened,  and  perseverance  for  thv  righ^^eous.     The^moc^ 

nnraeroos  their  wants,   the  Aore  aught  our  prayei-r  in  their  behalf <  tcy  be 

lively  aad  fervent  I  when  we  appear  beforeGod,  ir  ahimki  al^ayrl^e^  liki 

the  high  priest  under  the  law,  carrying  written  upon  our  he^rt^  ^hP'pan)^ 

9fthetriJ^s,  that  istosayi  the  mtmt  of  jthe  people  wh^  4^r«  ex^rni^tea 

The  se£larieSt  by  their  audacious  attacks,  and  the  evangelical 
preaphers^  as  they  arrogantly  style  themselves,  by  rheir  insidjop^  insi^ 
Auations^  af-e  ecjually  inimical  to  the  Established  Church;  the  form^ 
attempt  to  destroy  it  by  violence,  the  latter  to  undermine  it'  by  ircal 
chery.  Are  the  clergy, ^s  they, are  industriopsly  represented)  negligedi 
of  their  duty  f  Arc  they  devoted  to  sports  and  pleasures !  to  luxpi4 
«mddissiparion  ?  U  would  he  wonderful  indeed,  if  among  teo  thousand 
itnen,.  some  juph  charadlers  were  not  to  he  found,  But  they  arc,  vk 
Wt  have  often  contended,  as  a  Kody,  th^  most  learned  and  exemplary  cJ 
aU  descriptiQqs  of  men.  They  have,  on  many  occasions,  proved  thenl« . 
selves  to  be  the  hu)warl(s  of  both  Church  and  State.     In  times  oti^ri^ 

![et/  thtir  Exhortations,  enforced  by  their  examples,  have  suppressed 
tuttiove  $|f  cbangCy  which  the  democratical  harangues  of  cntfaiksiasts 
;  ^  ^  Us        '  V  bad 


^ 
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had  produced,  pfommccl,  and  encouraged.  They  have,  liappily,  tufhed 
-the  current  of  men's  minds  into  a  right  diredion,  and  established  peace 
at^d  unanimity.  We  have  often  expressed  our  solicitude,  that  every 
Individual  of  thexlergv  of  the  Church  of  England  should  he  invulhc- 
Vable  in  every  partof  nischaraflcr  •  that  his  manners  should  be  aminhle, 
liis  diligence  exemplary,  and  his  piety  not  ostentatious,  hut  genuine 
and-uoaff^fled,  -And  we  recommend  as  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  the 
.publication  before  us.  Massillon  requires  every  clergyman  to  he  a 
!nian  of  God.  These  Charges  shew  him  in  what  manner  he  can  be 
inost  useful  to  society,  and  promote  the  glory  "of  his  master ;  and,  in 
^consequence,  how  he  can  enjoy  tl)e  truest  peace  of  mind.  They  will 
^supply  him  with  much  and  salutary  instru£tion  in  the  most  arduous 
.part  of  his  vocation^  that  of  social  intercourse  with  his  flock.  At  the 
-.same  time  that  we  recommend  them  to  our  clerical  readers  as^  a  trea- 
$ure  of  inestimable  value,  we  suggest  to  ilie  translator  that  there  are 
>tome  little  blemishes  *  which  might,  by  an  accurate  examination,  bei 
totally  removed  ;  in  some  places  a  more  expressive  word  might  he  sub- 
'$ti(Ufed,  and  a  sentence  might  occasionally,  by  a  periphrasis,  be  rcn- 
idered  more  harmonious,  without  subjedling  the  translator  to  the 
charge  of  affe£^arion.  Justice,  however,  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
that,  with  these  few  exceptions,  the  translation  is  executed  Mfith  vigour, 
judgment  and  elegance,  and  conveys  to  (he  reader  *  alchoygh  pot  a 
corredlji  yet  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  author, 

J  At  the  end  of  the  Charges  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  on  the  ART 
jOF  PREACHING,  by  a  continental  divine,  It  recommends  with  much 
jjropriety  the  cultivation  of  the  art,  and  contains  some  pertinent  obser- 
jvations  on  cadency,  gesture,  a£tion,  and  the  several  requisites  which 
form  an  orator.  The  clergyman  who  is  atnbitious  gf  excelling  in  his 
profession,  or  rather  who  is  desirous  of  faithfully  discharging  his  duty, 
'wrtU  read  this  treatise  not  without  ;idvantagp  ;  and  the  more  carefully 
he  observes  its  rules»  the  more  visible  will  he  his  improvement  '?s  a 
public  speaker.  ' 

Wc  next  proceed  to  thoughts  on  the  composition  of  a 
,»£ltM0Na$  adapted  to  the  Church  pf  England,  by  the  translator  of  the 
Charges.     Mr.  St.  John,  it  appears,  is  not  an  a^lmirer. of  evangelical 
preachihg^  and  he  has  an  equal  aversion  to  the  Uninteresting  style  iq 
whicli  sermpns  are  frequently  composed.     He  considers  excellence  a$ 
placed  between  the  two  extrerpcs ;  and  in  reprobating  the  es^travaganc^ 
of  th{  one,  he  is  far  frotn  approving  the  indifference  Qf  the  other. 
^p  writes  iii  a  very  pipus  spirit,  and  with  ao  ardent  solicjtudp  holh  for 
the  welfare  of  rpankind,  and  the  credit  of  tlie  chijrch.'   After  modestly 
apologising  for  venturing  to  offer  jnstru^iops  on  the  ^uhje^  of  com? 
positioif,  when  it  has  been  illustrated  by  many  eminent  writers,  he 
considers  the  frame  oftnind,  the  temper  and  disposition  in  which  ^ 
$erme>n  should  be  copiposed.     Dr.  Blair,  in  treating  of  the  same  sob- 
jc6i.  Jays  dpjvn  rples  for   the  writing  an  absrraft  discburs^.    This 

aqthor '$  vjew  is  to  prevail  vyitl^  his  readers  to  compp$e  ^uch  scrmoiK  ^ 

'   ^    '  ^   ■    '  ^    "■■-'••      ,  ^;     •    -win 


iMHrcemfkleti^  aiHWer  the  end  of  public  preaching.^  ?His  obsctyations 
are  equally  jusr  and  important.  He  pronounces  dint  the  generality  of 
sermom  are  ndt  calculated  to  convert  sinners  unro  God, 


*^  Of  printed  sermons,"  he  says,  *^  I  could  mention  many  volumes,  rery. 
creditable  to  the  several  authors,  as  specimens  of  didaAic  eomposidon-— th.e 
arguments  well  seledled^  the  arrangements  happily  made,  the  langy^^e 
elegantly  expressed — but  rhis  is  all.  Does  the  preacher  in  every  page  ex* 
to6it  soiicittide  for  the  glory  df  The  Master  whose  credentials  he  beats  ? 
Does  he  demonstrate  an  evangelical:  zeal  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  hi9 
fcllow-creatiires  committed  .to  his  charge,  applying  that  solicitude,  and 
direfting  that  zeal,  to  every  faculty  of  their  mind,  and  every  passion  of 
their  heart,  to  convince  them  of  the  Tjecessity  of  living  jri  favour  with' the 
Almighty,  of  considering  themselves  as  accountable  to  his  justice,  and 
ihcrefore,  impressing  the  duty  he  himself  feels,  as  one  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce truths,  in  themselves  inexpressibly  awful,  and  in  tjicir  consequence. 
infinitriy  imjportant'?'*      (P.  269 J 

It  has  off  en  been  objedled  to  the  clergy  of  our  church,  that  in  their 
public  'instruflions  they  confine  themselves  to  a  scanty  portion  of 
subj^dls^  Our  author's  sentiments  on  this  head,  are  deserving;  of 
universal  attention.  *  ' 

**  It  will  here,  I  doubt  not,  ocear  to  every  one,  that,  the  subjefts  which 
are  proposed  to  the  attention  of  our  congregations,  are  not  always  the  most 
interesting;   the  Scriptures  supply  many,  seldom  introduced  into  the  pul- 
pit^ yet  are  vfery  important  in  themselves,  and*  would  be  rendered  extreme- 
ly a&Aing  toan  auditory,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  display  of 
zeal,  by  which  $ome  of  the  clergy  afe  pre-eminently  distinguished.     Com- 
mon topics  are  too  generally  enfofced,  by  which  means  little  attention  i% 
given  (o  ptf^blic  discourses,  and  a  lamentable  ignorance  pervades^  the  hear- 
ers.    I  shall  not  be  understood  to  signify,  that  texts  should  be  chosen  for' 
their  singularity.     I  am  supposing,  that  when  a  preacher  ehooses  a  subjeft, 
hk  consults  his  judgment,  and  considers  what  is  best  adapted^o  ^  bind  up  vthe 
broken-hearted,  and  to  give^deli  vera  nee  to  the  captives  sold  under  sin.  J    , 
Impressed  with  such  a  sense  of  duty,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  he.     , 
will  be  dire^ed  by  an  offensive,  or  ridiculous  singularity  of  choice/- 

The  obsprvajtions  on  the  necessity  of  deliyerlng  aniraated  and; pious, 
instead  of  iT)et3pl)ysipaJ  and  philo^ophipaj  discoprs,es,  are  entitled  to 
equal  attentiop.  - 

.1  ^  ■ 

**  A  clergyman  can  scarce  do  a  greater  injury,  either  to  religiop  or  to 

the  church,  than  by  preaching  a  sermon  which  fails  to  interest  his  congrel 
gatibn.  The-Sunday  is  passed  by  theid  vithout  edification,  yhich  is  the 
day  set  apart  by  its  gracious  Author,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
in  his  people  just  principles,  and  of  promoting  a  correspondent  praftice. 
Sut  such  a  preacher,  from>want  of  consideration,  defeats  that  very  deslgr) 
which  he  ^yas  ordained  to  efled.  The  consequence  is,  that  men  lose  botk 
jhcir  reverence  for  religion,  and  their  attachment  to  the  church :  if  is, 
/  thereforfe,  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  the  clergy  would  examine  their  dis- 
^  (j)»rses,  previous  t  to  the  delivery  of  them^  with  an.  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
convince  themselves  whether  they  are  really  calculated  to  dissuade  men 

U4  •  ,    from 


/ 


from  wafkihg  fri  the  way  that  leads  to  destnidtioiT.  The  Ihpfi^mmi  ^ 
be  made  in  the  composition  of  $ermons4  if  my  observation  does  not  greatly 
deceive  me^  is,  that  they  ought  to  resemble  exhortations  more  than  they 
generally  do :  the  hearers  should  always  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  thesn^ 
by  the  argumentative  part  being  more  popular,  and  by  uniting  a  degree  of 
Warmth  and  earnestness  which^  I  know  not  why,  are  seldom  attempted/* 

(P.  281.) 

- 

Lest  the  autI)or  should  be  thought  to  'admire  empty  declamatiaos,  he 
enters  the  following  protest  against  it:.  . 

y 

- '*  I  shall  not  be  misupder^tood  in  fby)  deprecating. cold,  moral  dis* 
<oursfcs,  and  recommending  in  their  stead,  lively  and  animated  exhorta* 
tions,  to  encourage  vague  and  empty  declamation,  such  as  we  hear  some* 
times  delivered  by  some  clergymen,  whose  sole  objeft  seems  to  be,  to  dis- 
play their  own  superficial  talents,  and  excite  the  unmeaning  admiration  ot 
theip-auditors,  I  am  solicitous  to  introduce  a  very  -different  mode  of 
preaching — to  impress  the  preacher  *with  the  awful  considerationi  that  be 
atands  a^  the  ambassador  of  God  between  the  living  and  the  dead^  that  he 
is  entrusted  with  the  word  of  God,  to  awaken  the  obdurate  and  alarm  th« 
impenitent,  td  encourage  the  desponding,  and  confirm  the,believing  Chns- 
tian  ;  andj  which  seems  to  be  unaccountably  oegleAed  by  the  clergy,  tQ 
console  and  bind  up  the  ^roken.hearted^  to  comfort  them  that  mourn^  and 
to  speak  peabe  tp  the  afihded  souh'*     (P.  2S4,,} 

There  arc  in  this  Bssay^  many  useful  observations  on  our  best  sermoQ 
"writers,  and  oh  the  authors  who  may  be  considered  as  models  of  comr 
position.  Of  Addison  it  is  remarked,  tliat  he  *^  is^enerally  praised 
as  among  the  most  elegant  of  our  English  authors ;  but  hi^  style,  to 
use  the  expr^sion  of  the  incomparahle  Johnson*  sometimes  descends 
too  muclr  to  thf  language  of  conversation,  to  be  adapted  to  the  pulpit. 
Unless  ic  possessed  great  advantage  in  the  dieliveryi  the  coilgregation 
vould  scarce  1)e  kept  awake."     (r.  «p3.) 

An  animated  peroratibn  is  esteemed  by  the  author  as  e^ential  id  an 
usefpl  discourse. '  .         ^ 

'<  The  preacher  should,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  leize,  waring 
and  melt  the  heart ;  and  should  disppse  the  hearer  by  persuasion^  or  com- 
pel him  by  terror,  to  descend  into  it.  He  should  make,  as  it  w^re,  a  jper. 
sonal  a^eal  to  his  auditory,  and  should,  by  the  energy  of  his  expression, 
and  the  vigor  of  his  sentiment,  attempt  to  infuse,  as  far  as  is  possibki 
into  every  individual^  a  solicitude  tp  know>  and  a  resoltttipp  to  fidfil,  t)ie 
ifeims  of  salvation."     (P.  295.)  .     ,v    .   . 

Mr.  St.  John  iconcludes  his  treatise  m  the  fpHowing  miinnerr 

'*Tq  givf  to  9  sermoti^  merit  as  a  religious  eoropositioni  and  utility  as  4 
^pular  exhortation,  one  thiog  more  must  be  added,  without  which  it  will> 
f  eJ^eralJy^  be  incomplete ;  I  mean  a  fie  t  vent  and  deVowt  grayer*  Fot  is  it 
not  natttialy  aft^r  having  fi^ithfid^y  sfaeWn,  and  elimestly  entreated  toeajt 
to  walk,  in  the  way  i>f  saiTation/;  after  having  convinoed  tlieif  anderstaod* 
inf  ^  hjr  argottnt^  aadpcfsw^t^  their  aieAioht  by  txhwrtatiorxi  «o  Jiii{to« 


I 


\ 

I 


iim&nk».  mhm  c^nieth jevery  good  pile,  thjit..tlM^  vdKi  \(4kh  hu  been 
spoken  in  his  name  aof}  for  his  glory » ihould  accomplish  the  end  foe  which 
it  is  delivered?"     (P.  ?97.) , 


i 


In  /a  short  appendix  on  Elocvition,  the  author  observed,  th^t  **  it  is, 
in  some  measure,  from  ^  want  of  a  certain  degree  of  oratory  in  the 
clergy,  that  our  churches  are  so  lamentably  deserted."  (P.i98«)  He 
pays  the  following  just  coinpliment  to  oor  late  much  lamented  Ji^remier : 

"  Wh^  such  extreme  solicitude  is  shewn  by  er^ry  descriptlofi  of  rften 
to  be  present  at  the  debases  of  the  gtett  assembly  ckT  t^e  nfl(;ioi)|  is  it  to 
give  ifaeir  attention  to  the  eoouiKm  dull  debaters  ?  No !  to  t)|e  eloquent 
haramgue  oftbe  n^st  accomplished  of  speakerst  and  to  the  indignant  reply 
of  his  exasperated  rival.,  Wh^i.the  same  solicitude  is  expressed  to  hear  a 
cause  of  importance  tried  in  the  Court  of  King'^  Bench,  is  it  to  beenter. 
tained  by  inferior  pleaders?  No!  by  Gibbs,  or  Krskine,  or  Oarrow,  or  "^ 
Park/'     (P.  299,)       - 

After  the  appendix-ob  Elootition,  is' added  «  a  Prayer  to  be  re3^4 
devoptly  in  the  stu4y'*  with  which  the  younger  clergy  may  nor,  perr 
"^baps,  he  displeased,  if  they  have  not  previotjsly  composed  one  of  more 
fervor  and  piety.**  .      " 

The  petitiohsi contained  in  this  prayer  are  well  bec6ming  the, mouth 
of  every  clergyman-^ttiat  his  eondu^  may^  be  correspondent  to  his 
profession  ;  that  \\fi  may  always  be  disposed  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  calling;  that  his  labpurs  may  be  useful;  that  his  flock  may  liye 
9nd  die  the  children  of  Gpd  ;  that  he  himself  qnay  be  accepted  of  \\h 
heavenly  father;  that  the  whole  earth  may. live  under  the  influenced  of 
the  gospel ;  and  findlly,  that  God's  providence  may  in  an  especial, 
manner  be  extended  over^our  own  church.  U  is  a  most  admir<|bl9 
composition ;  may  if  be  devoutly  and  dai)y  re^d  in  every  elf  rgym9f^'3 
stpdy !  ^  , 

We  have  exte^d^  oiir  observations  on  this  art^^Ie  because  of  it^ 
great  importance.  ^  We  hope  to  see  it  Jn  the  lists  of  books  recommend-;^  , 
tA  by  the  pivinity  Professors  in  thp  two  U diversities,  ^nd  by  the?  / 
several  Bishops  to  canjdtdites  for  (fply  Ordefsi.     Such  is  its  excellence 
in  our  estimation^  that  we  \yish  it  to  be  carefully  read  by  every  Cter-*^ 
gyman  from  the  l)ighe$t  tp  the  lowest  order  in  ^h0  tJuited  ^iogdomi. 

Afyt^df  to  tkf  Mwrnoty  9f$ie  Right  Hsnmrahb  fFiUiam  Pitt :  ifturiM 
t9  Au  sttrpiviiif  fri^ds.    ^ud.Pp./iS.     Sfockdaie.     1S06* 

THIS  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  o^r  illustrious  Stot^manj^ 
is  worthy  pf  its  subje^ ;  sipople  and  inanly ;  harmqnious  and  im«  * 
pressive  ^  in  semifiient  pure,  of  adulation  devoid;  in  praise  judicious  ' 
^adjust;  it  !s  entitled  to  tbp  ynquali^ed  approbation  of  the  critic jr 
and  fastidious,  indeed,  must  be  his  taste,  who  could  find  subjedt  foi*  cen- 
tury or  compilunt,  iticher  in  the  mafnr  or  the  manmr  of  the  bard.  In 
Ut«  isijf^ipg  ^mim  mfciif  q:uth  vrll|  hp  fp^odt  ^od  gte^iause  both 
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for  iexuUatioQ  arid  regret,'  to  the  inrviving  friends  of  the  Jepancil 

patriot.  ^  -    ,'        • 


J 


"  Resound  tny  Muse,  rewound  the  song  of  wofc  I 
'  \(nien  Bfitaio"^eeps,  sfie  bidsthy  sorrows  flow. 
Bapt  in  the  scenes  of  horror  that  display:        ' 

Infuriate  Anarchy's  resistkss  sway,- 

Scarce  can  the  Muse  record  on  tr^m^Hng  ^rings« 
'i  he  guilt  of  nations,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
'  When  wrath  divine,  to  scourge  a  guiUy  age,  ' 

Bade  the  dire  iiends  of  Desolation  rage. 
And  Gallia,  c&enoh'd  in  blood,; her  myriads  pour, 
To  spread  bttrireign,  her  crimes,  from  shore  C9  shore. 


Nor  yet  with  open  force  the  daring  band  . 
..,  g^sail'd  the  bulwarks  of  tjiis  envjed  land, 
A  fiend  more  dangerous  by  her  specious  art, 
Infusld  her  subtle  venom  in  the  heart : 
DoVusive  Sophistry !  thy  flattering  guile 
Who  dared  expose  ?  at  all  thy  efforts  senile. 
Who  bade  our  nfiinds  above  thy  empire  soar  ? 
The  great,  the  illustriotis  Statesman,  now  no  more  5 

*'  ilesound,  my  Muse,  resound  the  song  "of  woe  ! 
When  Britain  weeps,  she  bids  thy  sorrows  flow.. 
Foird  in  their  arts,  wheu  GaJUa's  savage  train 
Enraged,  defled  us  to  th*  embattled  plain, 
Oui;  troops,  though  oft  deserted  and  alone, 
)^e*er  stain'd  th^ir  country's  honour  or  their  own  j 
O'er  mightier  bands  prevail'd,  by  glory  fired. 
Or  prest  by  hosts,  reludtantly  retired. 
Britain,  by  Pitt  inspired,  still  fought  to  save. 
Dauntless  on  land,  triumphant  on  the  wave.  ' 

*'  What  sea,  however  remote,  what  hostile  shoTc, 
.  H^rd  not  her  dread  yiiStorious  thunders  roar  ? 
.    Let  Gaul's,  Iberi^*s,  and  Batavia's  coast 

Proclaim  her  triumphs  o*er  each  vanquished  host :  , 

Let  Nile,  tbp  far-famed  Nile,  whose  purpled  stream^ 
Saw  deeds. surpassing  every  poet's  theme.! 
While  heroes  conquer,  Pitt*s  still  mightier  soul 
pervades,  directs,  and  animates  the  whole." 

',  His  Qondu6^,  on  his  rctirquent  froni  ofHce,  and  his  return  to  power, 
i0vhea  forsaken  by  his  former  friends,  his  wise  an^  vigorotis  measures 
for  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  to  curl)  the  ambition,  and.to  checi^ 
the  power  of  France  ;  the  ulrimate  failure  of  his  plan,  from  the  uneDc- 
pe£ted  defeat  and  weakness  of  our  ally,  with  the  consequence  of  that 
calamity  on  his  mind  and  health,  ana  his*  last  monfients,  arc  ibly'  an4 
feelingly  delineated  in  the  subsecjuent  lines. 


"  Resound,  my  Muse,  resound  the  song  of  woe ! 
When  Britain  weeps,  ^Jie  bid^  thy;  sorrows  flow,    < 
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A'^^rhac  rctir<id  from  irfKi^e-xarcs  of  «tt^      *,  '   / 

Private  he  watches 'c^rili8/Cbantry*^s  fate;      - 

private-  not  sjothftil  5  ^  for  when  war  returns, 

Br%ht  in  new  arms  tlip  \pRtnot  soldier  burns^ 

flies  to  the  spot  whqre'ci^nger  threatens  most,  y 

An^U  forms  a  generous  band  to  guard  our  cOofst. 

Till  by  the  public  dangers,  public  voice,    '  • 

Recall'd  at  oncq  his  }cii^g's  and  coontry's  choicft. 

Firm  he  asserts  their  rights,  though  doomed  t*  oppose 

His  dearest  friends,  combined  with' ancient  foes. 


*'  Resound,  my  Muse,  resound  the  song  of  woe ! 
When  Britain  weeps,  £ihe  bids  thy  sorrows  flow. 
Not  Britain's  friend  alone,  his  mighty  mind 
Grasps  amtiler  hopes,  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
Aspires  to  curb  the  Gallic  tyrant  s  sway,       / 
And  from  his  fell  ambition  wrest  t^  prey. 
At  Pitt's  inspiring  call  see  myriads  pour 
Frem  Russian  climei?  and  Scandinavia's  shore! 
Whilst  in  f  he  front  of  danger  Austria  stands. 
And  calls  her  brave,  but  ilUdirfsded,  bands. 

...  «  I 

*\  feut  ah!  tbe  dread  misfortunes  that  befell     ; 
Lost  Europe's  cause,  what  tongue,  what  pen  can  tell  f 
When  by  weak  council^,  recreant  chiefs,  betray *d» 
Unhappy  Austria  saw  her  glory  fade. 
When,  to  tbe  foemmi's  wiles  compeird  to  yield, 
Russia's  brave  monarch  sorrowing  left 'the  field. 
While  Britain,  reckless  of  th'  impending  blow, 
S^ll  braves  the  menace  of  a  victor  foe. : 

"  Not  from  thy  error,  Pitt !  the  source  arose 
That  del ug*d'  Europe  with  a  world  of  woes ; 
Of^ wavering  councils  or  a  treacherqus  chief. 
Not  thine  the  guiilt, — but;  thine  (alas)  th^  grief! 
Thy  hopes  thus  blasted,  thy  great  purpose  crosj^'d^ 
.  Germania  ravag'd,  Europe's  freedom  lost ; 
All,  all,  conspirtfd  to  fix  th*  envenomed  dart, 
Which;  rankfmg  deep,  conBumed  thy  feeling  heart, 

,    **  Resound,  my  M^se,  respund  tbe  spng  of  woe! 
When  Britain  mourps,  sl^  bids  thy  sorrows  How. 
Stretch'd  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  haggard  eyes,        ^ 
Pale,^ breathless,  faint,  tb'  illustrious  Statesman  lies ! 
Where  now  the  full-toned  eloquence  that  charm'd, 
The  taste  that  sootheflus,  or  the  fire  that  warm'd?     ^ 
Where  now  the  crowds  that  oft,  enraptured,  hun^ 
Qn  the  loved  accents  of  that  tuneful  tongue  ? 
Each,  sadly'Vaitiog  with  an  anxious  mind, 
Sees,  in  ^h  fate  thtfdoom  of  half  mankind. 

**  £*en  then,  fpr  Britain,  not  thyself,  distrest. 
Thy  country's  weal^  gi^^t  Patriot  I  fired  thy  breast: 
1^'en  tbeo>  percl^nce,  thy  soul  derived  one  ra^ 
Pf  |fi^>  <^'«9iofart|  fron^  TrafalgQir*s  datj» 


I 
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,     And  by  i5  the  ffifc^  of Ternar^jaiidi«niqr^4        :    i    A 
Prepared  to  join-heroic  Neisoo'ffsMde: 
E'en  tlien  thy.Toicc  excfeiin'd,  irolh  parting  breath,  /  -^ 
'  *'  OA,  5av#  my^untfy,  /ti>«imf^**aiid  sook  in^catli^ :' 

"  Thep>  feycr'd  from  its  load*  of  mortal  clay,  * '  * 

Thy  purer  spirit  fled  to  realms  of  day, 
^     And,  freed  frod^  earthly  cares,  in  blissful  ^ts^tc 

BweJU  with  "  the  good,"  and  ''far  abov^  tie  great^ 
JBut  shall  thy  deed«,  thy  virtues,  rest  ^Iqne  ^ 

On  sculptured  forms,  and  mark  th*  uhconscioqs  stone  )' 
No :  worth  so  tried  tn  British  hearts  shsU  raise 
A  nobler  motiuo^iu  of  deatbiess  praise; 
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Lo,  here*  (thug,  sadiy  musing  o er  thy  tomh« 
The  pensive  mind^hall  oft  recall  thy  doom) 
•'  Lo  here  the  Statcsjnan  just,  the  Patrftt  pure ; 
"  Wise  to^ire6t,  an%  faitliful  to  endure : 
"  His  cooiitry's  choice,  when  raised  to  envied  power,   . 
"  His  country's  refuge  in  misfortune's  hour,  <. 
•*  Wealth,  title,  favour,  scorn'd  by  honest  pride, 
"In  virtuous  poverty  he  lived-<-and  died.*' 

At. Mr.  Pitt's  funeral  we  heard  thrfolbwing  observation  from  a 
gentleman  Vfhp  atteaded  it:  <^  Shew  me  a  poor  minister*  and  I  wiil 
iSiew  you  ^n  honest  man.*'  Applied  to  a-rointster  who^  like  Mr.  P^tti 
^hadbecn  tvi^enty  years  in  office,  thcobservation  was  strikingly  just;  it 
evidjently  ^ame  from  the  heart«  for  it  was  uttered  with  ov^rfiowipg  eyes. 
We  may,  with  equal  trath,  say,  that  the  writet  of  this  Monody  writes 
from  the  heart;  an4  that  aiu$t  be  a  good  heart  whence  stscA^  numbers 
proceed.  " 

Afemoirs  if  l^rm  Antoinctia^  Archduchess  of  Austria^  ^u^en  ofj^ranc^ 
a^d  Navarre:  including  several  important  Periods  of  ttie  French 
Jirw>lution\  from  i(s  origin  to  fhe  i^ti  O^o^r  I793»  tie  Day  oj 
ffff  Majesty*  s  Af^rtyrddm  ♦  with  0  K$rr€^ve  if  (he  lrui^l<ftnd  Mcff- 
tyjfeh/n  of  Madam^Jili^ietAi  the  petisetmng  if  L^u^  JCf^IL  in  tie 
Temt/e-^  the  Liberation  of  Madame  Royal^^  I>aughter  of  Louis 
XFL ;  and  y various  sifbsequen^  Events,  By  Jokph.  Weber, 
iFoster^b^other  of  the  unfortunate  ^ueen ;  f earner ly  mploy^d  In  the 
^Department  ofilie  Finances  tf  France ;  ana  nt^w  a  fensiciner  of  His 
Jftoyal  Highness  the  pui^  All^eu.  of  ^axe  fesfhen,  ^Emhllished 
with  correff  jPor4raits^  engraved  by  jBftrt4>iaz%i  on4  Schj^onetti^  ^ 
Maria  Ant-oinePta^^ie  Duchess  pfjingoulim^  L^ms  XFL  q^nd  Lo^is 
XFlL  ITransiaited  from  the  breach  J>y  R.  pi  DaUas,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.  large  %ycu  Pp.  530.  il.  \%,  SoU  by  the  Aothort  271 
Xeicest^r^square :  ^md  by  J.  Murr^fy  F)eet*6^ec^     \^%- 

IN  a  very  mod<^  pre^e,  the  itiuthbr  of  this  Jmbortaftt  workr-%. 
im|>ortant4teertai«iyis,  as  well  from  (hc^iibiect  fts<4i^j«  for  Ae. 
fjiea&s  of  acquiring  atr^^cntip  inftjpwicio^  T^^SQP^^^M  U  W  mh  P^: 
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sbsswJ  by  Mr.  Weber-^cllsclainis  aft  firecensions  tb  Ht«ratjr  cJr ^jJolHlcai 
ftme ;  but  if  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work  should  contain  as  much 
interesting  matter  as  the  volume  now  before  us,  and  be  executed  with 
as  much  ability  as  this  generally  \^^  his  pretensions  to  such  fame  will  be 
much  better  founded  than  many  similar  claims  pfeferredby  certain  con- 
temporary writers.  Mr.  Weber  was  indiiced,  by  the  kind  cpndt- 
scension  of  the  unhappy  Queen^  to  settle  in  France,  where  a  post  was 
assigned-bioiy  near  his  royal  patroness,  at  Versailles.  Here  ht  had  a 
full  opportunity  for  observing,  with  an  attentive  eye,  the  nseand  pro- 
gress of  that  portentous  revolution,  which^  by  after  ages,  will  be 
justly  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  ]%ligiou«y  moral,  aVid  politi-* 
cal  world.  Sources  of  iptbrmaiion  were  open  to  him  which  were 
shut  against  those  who  have  professed  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
these  events  to  tlie  world ;  among  whom  stands  the  <Abb^  Soulavie, 
whose  book  is  replete  with  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  When 
his  adopted  Sovereign  was  pei-secuted  by  the  rcgitidal  ruffians,  who 
had  reso!ved  oh  her  mtfrder,  our  author  himself  was  thrown  hito  pri- 
son;  and,  strange  to  say  !-  he  was  indebted  for  his  preservation  to  the 
strength  of  that  very  attachment  to  his  prote<9:rps$  which' had  occa- 
sioned his  confinement.  But  htyuo^  orbywA^^  mm»j,  his  liberation 
was  e6Fc4£led,  we  are  ye|  to  leanSt ;  the  fait  wiil,  of  course,  be  expj^in^ 
td  in  the  second  volume.  Kfjseems,  however,  that  the  conditroi;i.of 
his  libenywas,  that  he  shoutn.  enrol  himself  in  the  regicidal  bands  o£[ 
the  revolutionary  army;  but  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu*^ 
hity  which  his  release  afforded  him,  for  escaping  from  that  detestable 
country^  .         , 

^  *  I  determined  to  adhere  no  longer  to  a  country  such  as  France  was  become  9 
#nd  nothing  on  earth  could  have  pre,vailed  upon.me  to  perforqi  the  horribld 
Condition  exa^ed  froip  me  for  the  sparing  of  my  life,  which  was,  to  enrol 
myself  in*  the  army  of  the  faftious.  Rather  than  have  become  a  soldier  of 
tm  regicide  commune,  *  rather  than  have  drawn  my  sword  agaifist  my  kw- 
fei  Sovereigns,  I  would  have  plunged  that  sword  into  mf  own  heartw'* 

\  .  ,*  ^*  ■>' 

:  What  must  many  of  tJibsc  disloyal  emigrams,  who  have  now  be- 

Kam%  the  satellites  of  the  Corsicah  assassin,  feel  on  the  perusal  of  tfai« 

passage !  Should  this  country  be  invaded,  these  men,  we  doubt  not, 

^ill  serve  as  guides  to  the  mvadfng  army ;  hut  perish  cb«^  En^lisHman,^ 

^y  we,   who  would  give  or  take  <}uarter  from  such  abandoned  mis*' 

plants.  .  . 

V  ^r«^  Weber  assigns  the  following  reasons,  among  bia  princ^al  in* 

oucemehtu,  for  undertaking  this  work : 

■ 

V'«  I  not  only  fouttd  myself  stilicited,  and  urged  on  every  side,  topablisk 
Vbat  I  had  written,  hut  I  was:  favoured  by  persons  of  the  purest  mind  and 
^hest  rank,  with  the  gift  of  documents  the  most  precious  in  my  work, 
^us  t  bcjeame  possessed  rfthe  most  clreomttafitial  account  yet  commooi. 
cated,  ^theflighftiof  \m^  XVL  and  Matna  Antoinetta  in  1791,  of  theif 
Aeptorable  arrest  «t  Varremies;  in  a  irarit  ^  the  whole  of  that  event, 
mm  the  iif  die  ^ic^A  iH^ixki  CMcdye4»  ta  the  tttiainiatioii  of  the 
ic '  .  '  captivitjr 
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captivity  whkh  wits. the  melancholy  result  of  it;  an  account,  whkh  t 
may  say,  was  dilated  by  the  Queen.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  aha 
ta  obtain  another  paper,  relative  to  this  event,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  French  empire,  a  paper  tliat  has  been  in  my  possession  for  seven  years, 
and  on  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  cast  my  eyes  without  experiencing 
a  sudden  emotion  of  sorrow,  resped,  and  pity,  similar  to  what  I  felt  at  the 
moment  I  first  received  it.  It  consists  but  of  a'  few  pages,  but  those 
pages  were  written,  were  given  to  me,  by  One  who,  of  all  human  beings, 
inspires'  at  present  the  greatest  interest,  and  commands  the  higliest  vene- 
ration ;  by  her,  who,"  to  the  influence  of  her  own  graces,  virtues  and  mis- 
fortunes, adds  the  constant  recoUeftion  of  four  martyrs,  of  whom  she  was 
the  daughter,  the  sister,  and  the  niece;  by  her  whoj  wherever  she  goes, 
carries  with  her  the  memory  of  them,  their  features,  the  idea  of  all  that 
befel  tfaero^all  their  greatness,  and  all  their  misfortunes,  and  all  their  good^ 
ness,  and  all  their  sufferings  ;  the  most  sacred  rights,  the  noblest  devo^ 
tion,  charms  the  most  innocent;  iill  blasphemed,  all  emuiously  sapriiiced, 

,  by  the  roost  unjust  rel^ellion,  the  basest  tyranny,  ^rid  the  most  hideous 
ferocity.  When  theJDtichess  of  Angoulcme,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Maria  Antoinetia,  after  reading  the  feeble  homage  I  had  paid  to  her 
august  parents,  aidded,  in  returning  my  manuscripts,  those  pages,  which 
she  had  traced  with  a  pure  hand,  and  from  a  heart  teeming  with  filial  ten- 
derness, could  I  doubt  that  it  was  incumbent  lipon  mc  to  render  public 
that  homage  which  she  had  consecrated,  m  deigning  to  join  in  it  herself? 
When  the  Imperial  family,  the  family  ofiiny  adored  benefactress,  kept  my  » 

"memoirs  for  several  weeks.;  ind  when  the  pious  liberality  of  my  Sove- 
reign^ and  of  the  great,  encouraged  the  publication  pf  what  they  had  read ; 
when  the  Archduchess  Christina,  afFeded  by  this  feeble  tribute  of  fidelity, 
deigned  to  mention  me  in  her  will,  and  when  her  august  consort  had  be- 
stowed upon  me  a  distinguished  place  among  the  numerc^s  obje^s  of  his 
beneficence,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  consign  to  oblivion,  what  so  many 
virtues,  and  so- many  favours,  seem  to  command  me  'to  make  known  ?"     * 

These  Memoirs  are  divided  into  tjhree  chapters,  the  first  of  which 
traces  their  illustrious  heiQitie  from  her  birth  to  the  comn>encement  of 
the  French  revolution,  k  is  impossible,  wc  should  think,  even. for 
the  most  insensible  heart  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  which  these  pages  re- 
cord, without  feeling  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions. Evefy  fadl  relating  lo  the  Queen  is  related  with  the  utmost 
lideiity  ;  her  amiable  manners  during  her  infancy,  the  love  borne  her 
by  her  family,  and  by  the  whole  German  nation  ;  the  enthusiastic 
veneration  paid  her  by  the  French  on  her  becoming  their  sovereign; 
the  virtues,the  charity,*  the  magnaminity,  which  she  displayed  after 
her  accession  to  the  tin  one  ;  ajl  these  are  related  with  the  lalmost  simi 
liicicy,  and  in  (he  most  afie^ting-  manner;  and  they  are  admirahlf 
f  alci^lated  to  rescue  her  fair  fame  from  *  the  foul  blots  .wliich  caluron^ 
and  t,reaspn  have  conjoiotjy  laboured  to  cast  upon  it.  We  cannot  bat 
observe^  however,  en  passant ^  that  Mr,  WeWr^s  laydable  partiality  fqjT 
the  fair  .objev^  ot.thcse  Memoirs,  has  beU'ayeihim  into  someiictte  io- 
accurflctes,  \|i'hen  speaking  Qf  certain  puWic  events,  the  particalars  ^ 
avhich'he  b^d  iio  oppioiitii^y  of <a8certaihifig  btic  (hrough  the  mediuiV 
V  -  .  ^  '  ^ 
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'  Weber'i  Memoirs  ^7*?  Jati  ^^mii. If  France^  &c.  30^ 

of>th6sc.who  were  interested^  in  the  concealment  of  the  trtielK     Thas, 

fcf  instancy,  when  he  talks  of  ihc^successfui  contests  of  the  French  fleets  ' 

durtng  the  American  war,  we,  in  vain^  Have  recourse  to  histqrv  for 

the  discovery  of  his  meaning ;  and  when  ht  mentions  the  ViHory  of 

Ushant,  and  the  brave  condu6l  <A  the  E^jke  of  Orleans,  a  flat  contra- 

diftion  starts  from  our  mouth,  spontaneously,  without  any  necessiiy. 

for  reference  to  historiycal  records.     The  faS,  we  all  know,  was,  tJiat 

the  said  Duke  afled  like  a  coward,  as  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to 

be;  the  French  fleet  ran  away,  and  the  British  fleet  did  rvot  attempt, 

to  follow  it ;  but  the  Admiral,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  waited, 

good  soul !  in  expedation  that  they  would  fight  it  fairly  out  nextmofn-. 

ing;  and  for  this»  forsooth  !  he  was  made  zpeer!  but  alas  I  he  was  not 

the  only  admiral  who  has  h^en  made  a  peer  /or  doing  nothing.     We 

could  name  one  living  admiral  who  has  been  created  a  peer,,  not  only 

for  doing  nothing,  but  for  what  another  did  in  dire(5l  disobedience  to 

his  orders  j  and  another  admiral  who  has  received  the  same  honour 

for  doing  worse  than  nothing  I    But  We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  * 

this  inx^oluntary  digression,  into  which  a  lively  feeling  for  the  honour 

of  oiir  country  has  betrayed  us. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  twenty-six  pages  of  historical  notes 
and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  subjcdl.  Several  of  the  latter  are  nev^ 
to  us,'  and  most  of  them  are  interesting^  We  seleft  the  follbwihgy^rj^ 
tVesprit  of  Madame  Beauharnois  (mother-in-law,  we  suppose,  to  the 
present  Empress  of  France,  for  we  never  heard  that  h^v  Imperial  AfajfUy 
was  distinguished  either  for  her  wit  or  for  her  sense},  who  had  pre» 
dialed  that  the  queen's  first  child  would  be  a  boy ;  but  it  provingvto  be 
a  girl,  the  Q^iceu  laughed  at  her,  as  a  false  prophet.  Her  ingenious 
ar*swcr  was,  .        . 

"  OuAr  pour  fee  etourdie  ^  vos' traits  je  me  Iivrc, 

Mais  si  ma  prophetie  a  manqu^  son  e^et^  n 
II  faut  vous  I'avouer,  c'est  qu'en  ouvraivt  monlivrej 

J'avois  pris  le  premier  pour  le  second  feuillet," 

> 
**  Yes,  a  poor  giddy  fairy,  your  jests  will  I  brook; 

And  must  a  false  prophet  be  reckonM ; 
But  with  y.ou  take  this,  that,  on  opening  my  book, 

I  took  the  first  leaf  for  the  second/' 

,  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  immediate  causes,  and  re- 
mote sources  of  the  French  revolution;  the  Regency;  Louis  XV.; 
Louis  Xyi. ;  and  the  convocation  of  the  States  General  in  1.789; 
Mr.  Weber  conceives  the  tkree  primary  and  immediate  causes/  of  the 
revolution  to  have  been^  disorder  in  the  finabcesi  pt^isposition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  American  war. 

"  Had  regularity  b/cn  observed  as  it  oughtj,  in  the  management  of  ^the 
public^treasury,  had  a,  constant  balance  been  kept  up  between  expenditure 
and  revenue,  all  thOse  ideas  of  independence  with  which  the  xnind  of  the 
country,  was  takenapj  would  harve  evaporated  in  private  circles,  ciriii'tHe 

meetings 
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xneetingi  af  N^td^e  societies,  or  pnihaps  hinrc  mseid  todT  ib  ft  feir  fttf. 
llafDentary  remonstrancef ;  they  would  h^vc  prcbMy  given  way  to  tran4 
quU  habits  and  would  have  submitted  to  reciprocal  restraint  i  or  the^ 
might  hive  atraD||ed  themselves  under  a  new  system  of  subordirrfttion,  in 
being  direded  tq^ards  public  affairs,  and  by  those  new  admihi&trativ^ 
bodies  which  were  forming  i.n  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  lemaioed 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  king. 

**  Had  the  general  temperament  of  the  ^public  mind  been  the  same  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  as  it  was  'Under  the  government  of  Loims  XIV.  and 
ev^  as  far  doWn'as  the  middle  rf  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  the'derange'. 
jnent  of  the  finances  "had  not  brought  on  any  political  conv>ilsion.  The 
deficiency  in  the  treasury  might  have  been  sup{died  by  measuries  more  or 
less  prompt,  as  the  occasion  required ;  suppression  of  salaries  might  have 
been  ena^ed  *;  investigations,  more  or  less  striAj^  instituted ;  some  men 
Ml  oSoe  might  th^a  have  besn  alarmed,  apd  perhaps  punished  ;  but  none 
woid^  have  thought  of  planning  «n  inaorreftion  against  the  authority  and 
throoe  of  the  monarch.  >•  '  , 

"  And,  after  all,  if  in  this  combination  oiP  circumstances,  theteKad  been. 
fio  Ameriom  war,  if  in  the  national,  debt  no.suoh  sum  ^s  si^te^n  hundred 
millions  ha^ appeared,  the  minds  of  the  pepple. would  not  have  been  hurried 
away  from  theories  of  pacific  independence^  to  tb<$  convulsive  fury  aiid 
tnad  excess  of  p.radical  revolt.    ' 

.**  To  have  prevented  the  revolution,  therefore,  one  of  the  three  follow. 
ing  tteps  was  necessary  :  a  better  arrangement  of  the  finances,  a  command 
over  the  general  disposition  of  the  country,  or  to  have  left  the  American 
ittStirgentB  to  themselves.  One  of  these  causes  of  overthrow  avoided, 
would  have  rciidered  the  other  two  of  no  effeft :  but  so  contrary  was  the 
event,  that  all  tliree  were  made  to  operate  together  with  the  most  adivc 
^iciency^  A  Leopold,  a  Frederick,  a  Gustavus,  would  perhaps  havede- 
vised  means  to  have  triumphed  over  them  ;  but  Louis  XVI.  was  born  td 
be  the  father  of  an  obedient  people,  not  the  subjugator  of  rebellious  subr 
je^s.  Heaven^  that  destined  him  to  be  ^n  awful  example,  -had  in  its  wis. 
dom,  strengthened  his  heart  with  the  magnanimous  constancy  of  martyrs, 
rather  than  with.thedecisiveboldness  of  heroes;  with  the  confiding  purity 
of  Angels,  more  than  with  the  suspicious  sagacity  of  mortais,"and  in  the 
crisis  in td  which  he  was  thrown,  no  one  else  could  simply  the  decision, 
adlion,  and  chara^er  of  the  Master.'' 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  observations.  It  is,  indeed,  ridicujous 
to  suppose  that  such  a  deficit  as  that  which  existed  in  the  revenue  of 
France  in  tlie  year  tf^^i  could  not  with  facility  have  been  remedied, 
with  the  va)t  resources  which  she  possessed  in  agricultilre,  c6mmerce> 
and  t|iawfa£lures.  A  wise,  virtuous,  and  able  minister  would  very 
speedily  h^ive  converted  such  deficit,  into  an  excess.  But  no  suck 
flviflist^  ifPUld  be  foiuid  1 1  Mr.  Weber  confirms  the  fa£t  which  we 
have  often  maintained,  that  the  Americati  war  was  undertaken  by  tbe 
French  government,  contrary  to  the  ,wishes  and  cfiinion  of  tb6  Kipg* 
and  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  country, 
ikded  by  a'spirit  of  revenge  for  formerdefeatsgind  humiliations  sustiaiflrf 

in  their  co\jtcsts  wi ih  Gre^t  Brjtaip.    In  hi^accouqt  of  the  regency  o( 
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Ae  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  Mr.  WJ  . 
docs^jusiice  both  to  the  virtues  and  to  the  vices,  of  that  infatuated 
prince,  who  certainly  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  deprave  the.  moral* 
of  his  country.     His  history  affords  an  admhable  lessoii  tO;  those  who 
are  called  by  Providence  to  govern  a  nation  ;  pointing  out  the  horrible    ' 
consequences  of  admitting,  as  counsellors  or  companions,  men  .void  of  i 
principle,  profligates, , and  debauchees. 

/'The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  humane,  frank,  generous,  heroically  brave, 
is 'good  a  soldier  as  an  officer,  and  of  an  extensive  erudition,  which  a  rare  ' 
judgment  matured  and  perfefted,  yet  he  suffered  all  these  excellent  quali- 
ties to  be  ,obscured  by  a  double  depravity  of  morals  and  mind,  that  cor- 
rupted both  the  court  and  the  city,  and  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to 
degrade  the  supreme  authority  ;  from  this  depravity  also  was  produce^ 
the  first  instance  of  public  outrage  of  religious  principle.'  It  was  the  Duke  " 
Df  Orleans  who,  after  having  made  a  numerous  appointment  of  bishops^ 
said  aloud,  *  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Jansenists  will  be  content ;  I  have 
bestowed  all  the  bishopricks  upon  grace  and  not  one  upon  merit.*  That 
infamous  preceptor,  ^ho  ought'  to  have  been  punished  as  a  criminal  for 
hairing  corrupted  his  august  and  excellent  pupil,  \vas  most  profusely  remu- 
nerated for  his  services  ;  a  procedure,  the  scandal  of  which  rose  in  degree 
with  his  promotion:  first  he  was  made  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  then 
ambassador  to  England,  next  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  for  which  Du  Bois, 
although  a  married  man,  took  priest's  orders  iit^mediately,  commanding 
his  wife  to  withdraw  herself,  and  through  the  means  of  the  Intendant  of 
the  province, .  procuring  the  leaf  which  contained  his  marriage  to  be  torn 
out  of  the  paiish  registjer.  Withiii  the  two  following  years  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  beheld  Du  Bois,  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Carabray,  Governor. Gene-- 
ral  of  the  Posts,  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  and.enjoying  an  inconje  of 
Upwards  of  60,000 /.  sterling.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  man  who 
teld  the  reins  of  government  in  the  French  empire,  and  a  prelate  invested 
with  the  Roman  purple,  mingling  his  conversation  with  oaths  when  he 
gave  bis  audiences,  and  talking  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  women  of  the 
greatest  respedability,  in  the  same  strain  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  infamous 
parties,  and  speaking  to  the  Ytle  objefts  of  his  brutal  gratifications i  He  > 
also  professed  it,  as  his  chief  maxim  of  government,  that  he  had  no  greater 
faith  in  the  integrity^of  one  sex  than  in  the  virtue  of  the  other;  and  that 
in  his  opinion,  that  man  was  the  most  honest,  who  best  knew  how  to  conceal 
his  knavery.  Those  noble  and  virtuous  chara6lers,  Noailles,  D' Aguesseau, 
and  St.  Simon,  whom  the  King  liad  called  t'p  his  councils  just  before  he 
died,  or  the  regent  had  made  choice  of  immediately  after,  wfere  driven  from 
tne  ^abin^t  by  the  son  of  a  village  apothecary,  to  whom  his  maste  rhimself 
gave  the  name  pf  CoqutMy  when  he  took  him  for  his  minister  ;  and  to  such 
an  extravagant  pitch  was  this  degrading  partiality  carried,  that  this  Coqum 
Became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Conscience,  and  was  absolutely  endea- 
vouring to  g;et  himself  made  patriarch  of  France,  when  a  shameful  disease^ 
the  cpu^equence  of  liis  debaucheries,  put  ^n  end  to  his  life.  The  maa 
who  was  at  once  his  master  in  thie  cabinet,  and  his  pupil  in^vice,  soon  fol. 
lowed  him ;  sincerely,  but  too  late,  repenting;  that  he  Kad  suffered  i 
wretch,  whdm  he  had  unifonoly  despis^,  to  gain  such  an  ascendancy  over 
hit  miud.;  Qoe^  tOQ«  whoin  bf  had  discoyisi^d.  to  b^  as  monstrous  in. his 
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ingratitude  as  he  was  in  his  other  vices,  having  aftually  laid  a  plan  t<fget  * 
his  too  blind  protestor  discarded  from  the  councils  of  the  King,  as  sooiias 
he  should  be  of  age  to  sit  on  the  throne/* 

.  In  considering  the  intermediite  period   between  the  death  of  the 
reg^ent  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  the  author  animadverts  upon 
the  principles  promulgated  by  certain  divines,  and  by  public  writers. 
Bourdaloue  had  told  Louis  XIV.  ifroixi  the  pulpit,  that  kings  were  made  * 
yor  the  pe^pici  and  not  the  people  for  kings  •  and  Massillon  repeated  this 
maxim  to  Louis  ^Y,  in  liis  early  life^  with  a  curious  addition — We 
gave  you  your,  crozvn.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  sagacions  preacher  had  not 
condescended  to  adduce  some  proof  in  support  of  his  position,  for  the 
benefit  of  hi$.  congregation  ;  tiiat  he  had  not  indicated  when,  where^ 
and  hovj  this  gift  Wis  made.     To  impress  lessons  of  moderation  . on 
the  miftd  of  a  prince,  to  teach  him  that  he  does  not  live  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  hit  people,  that  as  Iiis  privileges  (without  any  merit  of 
his  own)  are  greater  than  those  which  the  rest  of  mankind  enjoy,  so 
are  his  duties  more  compreliensive,   and  the  sacrifices  which  he   is 
caljcd  upon  to  rhake,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  more  extensive  and  more 
painful  J  to  teach  him  these  truths,  is  the  peculiar  province,  as  it  is 
the  bounden  dutv,  of  a  Christian  adviser;  but  tpsay,  that  kings  zuere 
ftadefor  the  people^  and  not  the  people  for  kings^  is  to, indulge  in  a  strain 
of  popular  declamation,  uirerly  inconsistent  with  the  charzw3er  of  a 
priest,  and  alike  at  variance  with  sense  and  with  truth.     The  fa6t  is, 
rS^ii  governors  and  the  governed  "Wtvttn^A^  for  each  other;  the  former 
are,  at  least,  as  necessary  to  the  latter,  as  t\e  latter  are  to  the  former; 
they  cannot,  indeed,  as  meiirhers  of  citilized  society^  subsist  apart ; 
while  Massillon's  assertion,  so  truly  unworthy  that  great  and  eloquent 
preacher,  is,  at  the  saine  time,   so  grossly  false  and  absurd,  that  we 
^vqiider  how  such. a  fantastic  notion  could  possibly  have  found  en- 
trance into  his  mind,  or  utterance  from  his'lips. 

Air.  Weber  accuses  Montesquieu,  and  with  great  shew  of  justice, 
of  haying  lidiculed  the  Christian  rdigion  in  his  Persian  Letters^  after 
havingex  tolled  it  in  the  highest  terms  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  It  was 
^^,  according  to  our  author,  who  gave  the  signal  of  attack,  which  was 
but  too  well  obeyed  by  subsequent  writers.  His  opinion  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau is  just  enough, 

"  At  this  jundlure,  also  (1750),  the  famous  Jean  Jacques  Rotrssescu  snr* 
prised  the  world  by  his  produdlions  in  the  triple  course  oriiteraturc,  phi- 
Ipsophy,  and  politics;  a  man  who  carried  every  thing  into  extreirfes,  and 
was  continually  contradidling  himself,  possessing  a  mind  as  anxious  ill  its 
seajrch  after  truth  as  it  was  absurdly  attached  to  paradoxical  conclusions  ; 
he  was  also  master  laf  a  style  that  never  fails  to  charra,'ev^n  when  made 
the  vehicle  (!)f  matter  at  which  the  heart  revolts ;  and  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing a  fanatic  spirit  of  sedition,  as  readily  as  others  haVe  insj^red  a  like 
enthusiastic  extravagance,  of  impiety."  •        '        . 

The  licentiousness  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  bfs  abaudon^  Mainisters*^ 
still  more  criminal  than  tlieir  master,  is  pottrtrayed  withratfiera  feeble 
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p^ncH,  T^hilc  the  objeils  of  his  amours  are  treat^/^ith  a  forbearance 
Svhich,  for  ;he  sake  of  public  example,  should  not  have  been  shewn!. 
An  exception,  however,  occurs  in  the  instance' of  the  most  faVbured 
and  the  most  notorious  of  this  weak  and  wicked  monarch's  mistresses. 

•*  On  a  sudden  there  svcceeded  to  these  a  woman,  who  vainlj  bd;i8te« 
of  whatothers  blushed  at  •  whose  mind  Was  dnslaved  to  Hches  and  to  power, 
who  aspired  at  the  direftion  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  ann/^ 
assuming  t^  herself  those  honourable  dutinBlons  luhich  e^ven  supreme  potjoet 
(mid  not  haht  ginjen  her  a  title  to^  ivithout  breaking  through  th^estahlished 
hnvs  of  the  country ;  and  who,  in  short,  whije  she  was  able  to  gratify  her 
thirst  for  absolute  rule,  hut  lightly  regarded  id'vohving  the  ifRiNCt  nnd 
government  in  contumelious^  blame\  It  was  not  long  before  she  leigned  plu 
remount,  and  every  where  confusion  enstied."  * 

.  Speaking  ©f  the  attempt  of  D'Amiens  upon  the'  life  of  Louis  XV. 
the  translator  tells  us,  "  Louis  XV,  was  assassinated.^*  This,  w^ 
(loubt  not,  is  a  literal  translation ;  but  though  the  French,  wc  believ€» 
in  common  conversation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  use  the  verb  aisassmeff^ 
indiscriminately,  to  signify  to  murder^ViniS,  to  attempt  to  murder]  yet  the 
English  vtrb  cannot  be  so  used ;  for  when  we  say,  a  man  hassassi-' 
nated,  wc  hiean  that  he  is  a£lually  murdered ;  not  that  an  attempt  has 
b|pen  made^o  murder  him.  Indeed  the  French  are  not  it  all  justified 
in  their  use  of  the  term ;  for  the  French  and  Etiglish  words  have  the 
same  derivation,  and  can  only,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing.  We  shall  here  notice  another  error,  which  w^.  have 
marked,  much  more' gross  than  this  ;  President  a  Afjortler  is  translated 
.President  at  Mortier  j  evidently  meaning,  that  M.  Meaupou,  the  per- 
;SonalludQd  to,  was  president  of  the  p^arliament  of  Mortier ;  nowtbere^ 
certainly  never  was  such  »  parliament,  nor,  we  believe,  such  a  towfi 
in  France ;  but  tl>e  term  was  applied  to  those  presidents  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  president,  used  to  preside  over  jthe  united  chambers 
of  parliament  ;^  and  they.w^re  so  named  from  the  cap  which  thqr 
wore,  eallcd  a  Mortier,  from  its  resemblance,  we  suppose,  to  a  mortar; , 
.it  was  a  round,  high,  black. velvet  cap,  with  a  laced  border,  in  shap^ 
not  unlike  the  cap  worn  by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards  at  St.  James's. 
We  were  surprised,  we  confess,  to  find  so  gross  a  mistake  committflid 
by  so  experienced  a  translator  as  Mr.  Dallas;  and  the  more  so,  9s 
great  attention  has  evidently  been  paid  to  the  translation  before  us, 
which,  in  general,  is  very  corre^,  and  extren^ely  well  executed. 

Cprtainjy  few  persons  contributed  more  to  engender  that  revola- 
tionary  spirit  which  has  since  deluged  France  ^yith  blood,  than  the 
nnembersof  the  different  parliaments,  whp,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century,  evinqed  the  most  factious  and  turbulent  disposition. 
Indeed,  immediately  previous  to  the  revolution,  their  opposition  to  fbc 
'Icing  and  gQvernment,  had  a  diredi  tendency  to  accelerate  that  disastrous 
«vent,  ]^5^.^W:ebeF's  reflections  on  this  scene  are  so  striking  in  iXxtqk^ 
s^lv^s,  and  so  immediatdy  9ppliGable  to  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Pitt 
constantly  expencpc^djn  this  country,  that  our  readers*  WC  dpubt  nott 
wiy  thank  us  for  extra^Sliiig  the  pas&ge* 
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.^  ^<  It  often  happen?,  that,  without  having  any  intention  to  be  tficau. 
thors  of  public  calamity,  persons  find  themuelves  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
^hc  promoters  of  it,  by  distrading  the  attention  of  gov^rntnent;  by  throw- 
ing various  difficulties  and. obstacles  in  its  way  j  by  opposing  supplies  when 
the  state  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of  tliem;  by  taking  months  todeli- 
l»erate  when  they  ha^veonly  a  few  days  to  ad  in;  by  spreadihg  commo. 
^Jons  at. home  when  they  are  called  upon  to  f^ce  the  enemy  from  without; 
and,  altlyDugh  they  do  not  absolutely  rejoice  at  the  afflidlions  of  theii 
'•country,  they  profess  that  it  is  necessary  ta  profit  by  the  circunistai>ces  erf 
^be  moment,  in  order  to  reimtaU  tbemsel'ves  in  what  they  call  their  placet 
There  is  a  principle  of  self  reference  with  which  men  view  the  weakness 
Ipr.tht  embarrassroenr,  the  shame  or  the  pride,  of  those  who,  having  been 
at  the  bead  pf  affairs^  are  of  course  considered  as  responsible  for  the  success 
ot  measures.     The  illusive  suggescions  of  this  self-opiniated  way  of  judg- 
Vlgt  le^d  them  to  conclude  that,  had  they  shared  in  the  administration,  no 
irtiscarriage  had  occurred-:  and  an  ambitious  thirst  for  power  urges  them 
'bti  to'  the  declaration,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  repair,  or  to  avenge  it, 
lAtfirM,  such  unauthorized  pTetet)sions  meet  but  with  little  opposition ;  on 
4)Qe  side,  an  audacious  impetuosity,  subtlety,  and  fanaticism ;     on  the 
Dther,  apprehension,  incKprovidence,  and  immorality,  come  to  a  reciprocal 
•aeoommodation  of  daimj  by  agreeing  upon  each  other's  vldlims.     From 
.vnqpg  these,  vanity  selefts  such  as  it  is  gratified  by  the  sacrifice .  of,  and 
jpplicy  fi:jces  on  those  whom  it  is  conveniem:  to  give  up^  or  even  to  destroy, 
-cAnd  hence  it  occ'tirs  that,  for  a  little  while,  thofc  agreements  of  compro- 
.inise  obtain,  by  which  a  short-lived  truce  is  purchased  with  lasting  shame, 
pr  a  cUceitful  caljuis  suffered  to  precede  storms,  that  bring  along  with  them 
the  most  ruinating  (ruinpus)  consequences/' 

When  the  King  (Louis  XV,)  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  hiro- 

^d^,  his. nobles,  and  his  people,  as  to  introduce  his  mistress,  Madame 

•dii  Barr*y,  at  Court,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,    who  was  tlien  minister, 

%ade  the  'most    virtuous  opposition  to  so    disgraceful  a   measure; 

'"^'  while  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  and  her  sister-in-law,  tlie  Duchess 

oi  Gramont,  refused  to  sit  down  with  her  in  the  king's  apartments." 

•  Had  all  France  been  as  virtuous  as  these  two  noble  ladies,  there  is 

^very -reason  to  believe  that  the  revolution  would  not  have  taken  place. 

;4'his'  conduVSl  was  most  honoprable  to  them  ;  and  if,  in  any  country, 

.  Mliere  be  duchesses,  or  other  women  of  rank,  who,  under  simihr  cir- 

*icumstances,  observe  a  difFereot  condu6l,   let  them  hci;^  read  their 

t^iaine  and  their  infamy,  and  blush,  if  they  have  virtue  enough  left 

tg admit  of  a  blush,  at  the  degrading  contrast!         ^ 

••'   The  altercations  which  prevailed,  during  this  i>eriod^  between  the 

®king;  t!ie  clergy,   and  the* magistracy,  respfcftively  led  each  of  these, 

*>6ecasaoiialty,  to  approve  those  writing^  of  the  pliilosopbers  of  the 

<3ayr  Voltaire j  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others;  in  which 

^tHeih  'adversaKi^s  were  attacked ;  thus  givjng  edcouragement  to  those 

^•«re>y  pnupipii^  of  subvjersion  which   they  should  have  united  to  op- 

•^ose ;  iibt  having  sfense  to  peiceivc,  that  the  blow  ^^ich-  levelled  one 

^W  thetti^to  the  ground  imoit,  6f  necessity,,  "ifeslroy  the^tst.  -  WhWc 

*^iis'sH-dfigl?;'*ji«V/^«/"cbmest  obtained,  the  war  with  America  broke 
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5>ut;  ami  that  knight-errant,  La  Fayette,  set  his  couritryrfierf '  thie 
dangerous  example  of  ^^dmirlns:  a;id  of  aiding  rebellion;  which,  U3- 
happily  tor  r  ranee,  was,  soon  after,  followed  by  the  gbvefnmeirt 
itself.    .  '  *  ? 

**  It  Is  said,  that  he  had  in  his  back  parloar  at  Paris,  a  design  elegaijt^ 
ffamed,  and  divided  into  two  colunins,  in  one  of  which  was  drawn  ont  at 
length  the  tleclaration  of  rights,  published  by  the  AngloTAmericaps ;  t^ijS 
other  was  left  blank,  aind  seemed  as  if  kept  for  the  satiie  (a  similar)  c/ec/^- 
raiion  on  the  part  of  the  French.  His  own  intoxication  was  less  surpris- 
ing than  that  which  he  produced  in  others.  '  The  nfionarchy  s&emed  as  if  St 
possessed  not^  voices  enough  to  celebrate,  nor  favours  enbwgh  to  recompengb . 
this  young  champion  of  republicaii  libeny."  ' 


Mr-  Necker's  charadter  and  conduft  are  traced  by  our  author  wltt 
judgment  and  with  jtistice.     He  is  exhibited,  in  his  true  colowrs,  a^<ji 
most  contemptible  quack;  vain,  selfish,  ambitious, ,  and   interested, 
considering  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  honour  of  his  Soverejigfi 
inuph  less  than  the  proi"notion  of  his  own  views,  and  the  gratificati^ 
of  his  own  passions.     For  a  short  time  previous  to  the  assumption  of. 
the  office  of  prim^  minister  by  M.  de  Calonne,  it  was  hojden  'by  MJ. 
Xf^'Ormesson,  a  member  of  the  parliament  6f  Paris,,  who* had,, unfor- 
tunatejy,  nothing  but  his  honesty  and  good  intentions  to.  recpmmenid 
him  ; — and  tliese,  of  course,  bacame  the  subjecSl  of  many  a  joke  to 
the  witt;jr  Parisians  of  that  day. — The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who  sug- 
teeded  M.dc  Calonne,  had   little  moi-e  ability,   and  much  less   i«h 
tegrity,  than  M.  d'Ormesson  :  It  was  this  man  who  signed  the  deatlr*. 
warrant  of  the  French  Monarchy,  by  the  memorable  decree  of  the 
Council  of  July  5,  1788,  for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral ;  which  Mr.  Weber  charadterizes  as ,  **  one  of  the  maddest  arwjl 
most  fatal  measures  ever  adopted  by  the  a^hnini^tration  of  aqy.  GOr 
vernment ;"    and  which,   unquestionably, '  considering  th^e   state  of 
France,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  at  that  period^  deserve?  to  be 
so  stigmatized.     In  one  clause  of  this  decree,  as  if  anxious  to  prQclaitri 
his  own  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  the  world,  he  invited  the  people  to  ^ 
ffianifest  their  wish  on  the  proportion  to  be  settled  in  the  composition  ofthe"^ 
three  qfdei-s ;  and  in  another  part  of  this  monstrous  produiSion,  aiJthe 
"^arned^  dli  the  ivell-hformedpersan^s  of  the  kingdom^  were  solicited  to  send 
iheir  instru^ions  and  memorials  on  what  mas  to  be  oherved^  in  order  to 
renders  he  assembly  of  the  'States -General  ras  national  as  it  oi^hi  to  be,-^ 
This  was  the  mi^erablc  whine  of  an  old  woman  v^^ho  wished  to  piK 
the  monarchy  to  nurse  !-r-But  this  vyretched  instrument  of  destruci. 
tion  did  not  stop  even  here ;  so  rapid  was  his  <:areer  of  imbecility  and 
flotage,  that  he  toM  the'  municipal  officers  of  .GrenobJ^i  who  hfiji  b^si 
ordered  to  attend  ai  Versailles,  that  theif  aqcient  Provincial.  State# 
^ere  about  ta  be  restored^  to. them.     "  jpat,*- jit|ded  he,  **  you  s^re^y 
'^vould  not  have  them  with  all  the  feudal  dcfefls  of  those  gothic.i^stir 
hjtions,  wliere  fo  little  accQum  was  mqde.of  die  peo[>).^.7~Nev^  ,Vvas  ' 
5  more  dirc&mvJt^ioiiiiQ^jl^  by  j-^bellioa  itself,  to  S4t^vei-^^tli^  ^^^U^^f 
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I1WS9  and  to  demolish  the  ancient  .Jnstitutioqs  of  a  country..   The 
States^-General,  under  these  happy  auspices,  were,  at  length,  convened 
for  the  1st  of  Mav*  178.9. — Ignorance  and  presumption  generally  gp^ 
hand  in  hand.     Thus  it  was  with  this  prelate,  who,  when  asked  if" 
he  were  not  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  holding  these  States,  drily  an- 
swered, with  the  most  astonishing  impudence — "  Sully  held  them.^* 

The  third  and  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  contains  a  brief  account 
cf  .the  events  which  occurred  between  the  decree  of  July,  1788,  and  . 
the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789. — In 
this  interval,  the  Archbishop  qf  Sens  was  compelled,  though  most  re* 
Juflantly,  to  resign  bis  office ;  and  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Necker  was  highly 
Mattered  by  hearing  all  France  crying  out  for  his  rccklk  One  ot  his 
,  £rst  measures  was  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  under  the  pretence 
,of  consulting  thcfn,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  Commons, 
-or  Tien  Etaty  ought  to  possess  in  the  National  Assembly ; 

**  While,   in  faft,  the  minister's  final  determination  was  already 
taken,  to  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  to  change  the 
snciem  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  contravene  the  positive  decla- 
.  rations  of  the  Parliament,  by  giving  the  Tiers  Etat  a  double  repr&-, 
mentation."      ,  ' 

The  Nct^blcs^  however,  fully  aware  of  the  minister's  duplicity, 
wisely  resolved  to  give  no  countenance  to  such  mischievous,  and  per- 
nicious innovations ;  but  the  press .4:eemed  with  those  publications, 
^which  the  imbecility  of  the  late  minister  had  solicited,  and  which  all 
tended  to  promote  the  views  arid  to  favour  the  designs  of  Necker. 
The  most  pestilential  and  the  most  dangerous  of  these  was  a  pamphlet 
published  by  that  veij  Count  D'Entraigvies,  who,  at  a*  subsequent 
period,  \fi\\tn  convinced  of  his  error,  made  /the  best  amends  he  couH ' 
for  the  mischief  he  had  contributed  to  achieve,  by  many  loyal  pro- 
dudlions.J  Thus  supported,  Necker  caused  a  second  meeting  of  the 
Notables  to  be  convened,  and  in  his  first  address  to  them,  proposed  the 
tneasure  of  the  doi^hle  representation  of  the  Commons,  which  he  had 
long  resolved  to  carry  :  and  in  order  to  give  effedl  to  this  democratic 
scheme,  and  to  complfete  the  sqbversion  of  the  ancient  law  on  the 
'■  subjeft,  he  farther  determined  that  the  Thirfl  Estate  alone  should  have 
as  many  votes  ^n  the  States-General  as  the  two^pther  bo4ies,  the  No- 
.  bility  and  Clergy,  together.  He  had  the  impudence  also  to  tell  the 
Notables,  in  his  curious  report,  that  this  xkstruitiye  innovation  was 
called  for  by  a  certain  buzz  of  Europe^  which  could  pot  be  opposed 
-without  danger.  And  this  philosophistical  jargon',  which  waspcr- 
feflly  suitable  to  his  fantastic  notions  and  crude .  conceptions,  was 
patiently  listened  tb  by  the  Notables. — The  conduct  of  this  miserable 
etate  empiric  had  such  a  diredl  and  powerful  ipfiuence  qn  the  subsfe- 
«uent  events  ;  and  it  has  been  so  ill  understood,  that  we  shall  quote 
Mr.  Weber's  account  of  it,  though  it  exceed  the  usual  bounds  of  sin 
fBxtjraft. 

\  *'  I  will  here  on  this  subjeft,  state  a  faft  with  which  I  was  acquainted. 

Jt  will  give  a  criterion  cff  the  motives  that  instigated  this '  minister  to  aft> 
.'         **  ^  ^  ^rA 
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mdof  the  means' he  used  to  attain  his  end.  During  the  interval  d  itween 
the  second  assembly  of  Notables  and,  the  noeetirig  of  the  States  GineraJ, 
and  even  some  months  aftei*  the  meeting  of  the  latter,  he  had 
in  his  pay  a  man  fvho  had  been  editor  of  the  Avignon  Courier,  one 
Artaud,  an  insigrificant  writer,  known  by  some  dramAtic  pieces.  This 
man  was  specially  comQiissioned  by  M.  Necker  to  hold  a  kind  of  c:lu1>  ^ 
at  his  apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  have  occasionally  political 
meetings  and  dinners.  These  were  attended,  among  others,  by  Count  Mi- 
rabeau,  M.  de  Clermont  Tonntrre,  >.JE6s5rs.  Dnpont  and  Freteau,  coun- 
sellors 4n  the  parliament  of  Paris;  some  academicians,  s^4i"  as  Messrs. 
Suard,  RulhiOres  and  Chamfort;^wiss  and-  Protestant  bankers,  persons  of 
the  lionsckold  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Abbe  Si-eyes,  the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  t^eAbbS  Dubignon,  and  several  more  of  the  sanie  stamp,  \yho, 
with  a  very  tew  exceptions  ^,  were  fadlpas,  or  determined  opponents  of  the 
Court.'  _The  minister  of  the  hnances  gave  his  spy  four  thousand  livtes  a 
month,  and  was  informed  every  morning  of  the  debates  that  had  taken 
place  at  his  house  the  evening  before,  and  of  the  measures  supported  by 
the  majority  of  opinions.  The  reports  that  cams  from  this  secret  meeting 
bad  frequently  great  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  government.  At 
Artaud*s,  the  court  and  the  parliaments  themselves  were  openly  attacked 
and  exposed.  .  >  ' 

"  Tlie  opinions  approved  at  this  meeting  were  rapidly  propagated  by 
subaltern  agents,  in  the  inferior  clubs,  and  all  the  public  places  of  Paris. 
They  were  transmitted  likewise  to  the  leaders  of  the  provincial  states,^ 
Jjcwly  established  j  and  from  the  provinces  they  returned  to  Paris  to, sup- 
port the  system  of  the  innovators.  It  was  the  repetition  of  these  facliog^ 
opinions  thatM.  Necker  called  the  buzz  of  Europe,  As  they  all  tended  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  chief  of  tiie  French  Monarchy,  whom  this  piini^- 
ster  was  ambitious  of  ruling,  they  suited  him  too  well  not  to  be  ^eagerly 
adopted  -,  and  it  was  for,  tiie  purpose  of  making  them  pass,  that  on jiis  own 
iiuthority,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  them  with  the  bi/zzing  sanc- 
tion of  Europe.  All  tlje  revolutionists  who  followed  M.  Necker  took  the 
same  nnethod.  In  Jike  mannet,  after  seeing  the  first  attacks' of  democracy 
on  the  throne  of  France  made  in  the  name  of  Europe,  we  saw  the  last  mur- 
ders of  the  Princes  of,  the  House  of  Bourbon,  comipitted  in  the  name  of 
$he  French  people ) — while,  in  fad,  Europe  aini  the  French  people  took  no 
other  part  in  all  th*t  had  been  said  or  done  in  their  name,  than  that  of  par- 
■licipating  the  universal  horror  w)nch  the  consequences  have  excited. 

**  M.  Nect!er  had  lost  the  king's  confidence  in  the  year  17^0,  by  his  spirit  ^ 
of  innovation,  by  sonle  dangerous  Meas  he  had  dared^to  manifest,  and  by^ 
the  aqpbitjon  he  had  shewu  to  become  a  meml)er  of  the  council,  in  spite  of 
the  laws  of  the  state,  by  whicd  he  wps  prohibited.  The  germ  of  whatever 
virtues  nature  had  planted  in  his  heart  was  blighte  at  the  period  of  his 
disgrace  3  from  that  instant  the  ambition  that  pressed  upon  him  removed 

V 
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*  "The  Sieur  Cosndct,  M.  Necker*s  private  secretary  j  M..  Ginguenc» 
Madame  Necfcer's  secretary  j  a  M.  Fornier,  of  Nismes,  a  banker,  and 
M.  Necker's  intimate  friend  -,  M.  Hogguer,  banker,  a  partner  ia  the  house 
/formerly  established  by  M.  Necker,,  went  occasionally  to  this  meeting,  to 
Jinow  what  was  goingon,  and  to  certify  the  favoqrablff  dispositions  of, the 
minister;*'  '  .  1  •  ^ 

.   .  ■■  X4      '  -'all 
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all  delicacy  as  to  the  jneans  of  satisfying^  it.  He  wahtc4  to  be  in  si^te  oF 
the  King,  the  minister  of  the  pfeople  :  the  crisis  unhappily  afforded  him  aa 
easy  occasion  to  be  so.  His  whole  condudt,  from  the  time  of  his  first  dis- 
^ace,  his  annual  publications  oq  politics,  on  finance,  and  on  religious  opi- 
nions, bore  the  marks  of  a  low,  concealed  intrigue,  and  shewed  a  desire  of 
attra6ting  great  popularity,  an(i  numerous  partizans,  at  the  expence  of  the 
iidelity  due  to  the  Sovereign,^  and  of  the  respedt  due  to  his  Court.  He  inr 
terfered  with  matchless  arrogance  between  the  people  and  the  monarch.  It 
li^'^s  thus  that  he  in  a  manner  obtained  his  recal  in  spite  of  the  King,  anc} 
Returned  tiiumphant  into  administration  intoxicated  with  power  and  vain- 
glory. '  X  .        • 

'♦  But  he  deceived  himself  as  to  his  powers  He  thought  he  was  abl6  tdi 
dire6t  the  party  whose  creature  he  was,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
pnly^  the  instrument  and  the 'support  of  the  fadious.  ,  He  was  still  sup- 
ported by  the  annuitants  and  bankers,  while  the  Palais  Royal  spurned 
him.  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes  attacked  him  in  /the  height  of  his 
)plory,^and  treated  hi»n  in  tjicir  pamphlets,  as  a  presumptuous  man,  with- 
out views,  without  means,  and  incapable  of  performing  the  promises  he 
Jidd  made. 

"  In  fa6l,  bis  whole  condu(5l  at  that  period  demonstrated  the  wcaknes^ 
^nd  shortness  of  his  views.  Instead  of  taking  for  his  support  the  influence 
of  the  great  bodies  of  tjie  state,  of  the  opinion  of  the  princes,  of  the  coiirt, 
of  the  notables,  and  of  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  he  sought  after, 
and  made  much  of,  the  opinions  of  persons  of  no  rank  or  property,  op- 
posers  of  the  government,  men  of  ill-fame,  and  even  already  guUty.  In- 
stead of  giving  a  grand  and  noble  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  he  seemed 
to  receive  it  himself,  and  thus  caressing  all  the  little  passions,  he  invited 
them  to  rally  round  him,  and  appeared  to  promise  them  his  support.  He 
plunged  headlong  into  the  torrent  of  the  revolution,  without  foreseeing 
^hither  it  would  sweep  the  government  which  he  was  called  to  direct ;  he 
jiad  not  only  negle6ted  to  form  any  previous  plan,  but  his  condu6i  in  diffi- 
culties was  timid  and  irresolute.  Enjoying  every  kind  of  influence  over 
the  court,  and  poss^essing^the  confidence  of  the  nation,  to  a  degree  no  mi- 
nister before  him  had  ever,  attained,  with  genius  and  re^tude  he  might 
liave  commanded  dny  thing,  for  the  restoration  of  credit,  of  the  finances, 
and  of  authority ;  but  instead  of  producing  any  great  effedt,  he  only  put 
forth  in  succession  fradlions  of  energy  which  were  lost,  whereas  brought  tQ 
bear  together  on  the  same  point,  and  at  the  same  moment,  they  naight  have 


prevented  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
'    ^'  M.  Necker  v 


\yas  tormented  with  a  ceaseless  desire  of  ruling  France. 
Jt  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  mania,  half- fa&ous,  half- pedantic,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  general  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tpwn  which 

fave  hiin  birth,  or  to  a  particular  disposition  running  through  his  family, 
rom  the  time  of  the  famous  StJteinent  (Coriipte  Rendu),  published  ifl 
17SI»  to  the  present  day,  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  in  which  tbi^  family 
)ias  not  fallen  on  Euhjpe,  with  some  new  performance,  relative  either  to 
fhe  firiaiicesj  the  administration,  politics,  literature,  the  passions,  or  re- 
ligion, Poi:  nie,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  M.  Necker,  I  should  not 
be  astonished  if  he  had  pushed  this  mania  of  perpetually  engaging  Ac 
public  attention  so  far,  as  to  have  taken  such  steps,  that  for  many  a  long 
year  aftcj:  his  death,  Europe  should  ^  pestefed  With  the  fosthui]^ 
work^  of  the  husband  and  wife." 
-         ^'    "  *  ^  Hfeic 
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Here  follows  an  anecdote  whtch  will  refleft  eternal  disgrace  npoH 
Necker  and  h'^  wife.  The  unhappy  Qupen  of  France,  whosi^  heart 
Was  all  beneficence,  had  founded  two  hospitals  at  Versailles,,  where* 
in  a  secret  manner,  she  providedifor  the  wants  of  a  given  .number,  or 
sick  persons  and  lying-in  Women.  In  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  her  So- 
vereign, Madame  Necker,  in  concert  with  her  husband,  founded  ari 
hospital  at  Paris,  to  which  she  gave  her  own  name.  An  account  of 
the  expences  of  this  hospital  was  publishfcd  annually,  with  the  greatest 
possible  ostentation  ;  and  was,  constantly,  accomp'anied,with  "  severe . 
refledlioTis,  the  obje(^  of  which  was  tb-shbw  France,  an3'^rticul;iriy 
Paris,  the  difterence  there  was  bietween 'the  attentions  Which  wer*  ' 
"^ruejn  (paid)  to  the  poor  by  a  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic  of  Gei  . 
ncN^a,  and  those  (which)  they  received  from  the  hands  of.  the  goverqi 
ment  in  the  general  hospitals.*' — This  paltry  trick,  whichv  is  as  lictli 
creditable  to  the  heart,  as  to  the  head,  of  Necker,  succeede^'"^  raising 
aclamour  against  the  Court,  and  in  increasing  his  own  pflpularity, 
which,  however,  was  not,  of  long  duration,  though  unhappily  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  it  subsisted  su£Eciently  long  to  ruin  the  mo- 
narchy. 

"  M.  Necker  was  called  to  the  ministry  only  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment.of  the  finances,  tinder  which  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  hcid  sunk ;  but 
he  took  advantage  of  his  popularity  with  the  Parisians,  to  presume  (p  be- 
come the  head  and  arbitfer  of  the  council,  from  which  he  was  formerly  kept 
hy  M.  de  Vergennes  and  M.  dc  Maurepas.  He  immediately  left  to  a  clerk 
the  office  for  which  he  had  bedb  appointed.  And  while  M.  Dufresne  ne- 
gotiated some  bills  with  die  Paris  bankers,  to  supply  the  treasury,  JVI.^ecket 
assumed  the  cognizance  of  all  affairs  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  States- 
General,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  state  j  So  tjiat,  ^s  some  one  hi% 
before  remarked,  it  appeared  very  comical  to  men  of  spund  and'pcace^ble 
minds,  that  a  foreigner^  a  minister  of  the  finances,  dared  to  arrogate  and 
bring  together  before  him  questions  which  the  chancellor  of  France  yonly 
was  competent  to  determine  j  but  the  fury  of  the  Palais  Royal  made  every 
thing  at  court  bend  before  the  favourite  miitister  of  the  populacp,  who,  in 
his  turn,  constantly  bent  the  knee  before  the  populace  of  the  Palais  Royal, 

"  M.  Necker's  fii;st  care  was^  to  set  the  King  against  .the  two  higher 
orders  of  the  state,  and  to  insinuate  to  him,  that  tlie  obje6t  of  these  as  well 
as  of  the  magistracy,  in  uniting  to  demand  the  convocation  of  the  States-Qei^ 
ijer^l,  was  to  enfeeble  the  royal  authority  5  that  it  was  requisite,  as  much  as 
jpossible,  to  diminish  the  infiuence  and  preponderance  of  the  two  first 
orders  in  the  States-General,  and  to  increase  that  of  ih^Tiers  Etat,  hy 
causing  it  to  depute  a  number  of  representatives '  equal,  to  that  which,  the 
clergy  and  nobility  tc^etha:  were  to  send  5  that  the  Tiers  Etat  were  es' 
jsentially  interested  in  the  king's  having  a  power  sufficient  to  prote^  them 
against  the  oppression  and  designs  of  the  two  other  orders;  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  that  interest,  added  to  the  gratitude  for  tloe  favours 
and  confidence  which  the  feing  would  manifest  on  this  occasion  to  the 
fliers  EUit,  would  induce  them  to  assist  very  effedually  the  re 'establish- 
ment of ,  a  solid  and  vigorous.  g9vernment,  without  which  the  monarchy 
•  was  lost.         ,  '  ..'....... 

'*  Unhappilj^  there  waS  rio  minister  in  the  cbiincp  possessed  of  stifSclent 
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•ncrgy  to  resist  M.  Necl^er's  advice.  The  presence  of  the  loan  prodtieed 
on  this  council  the  rffaS.  of  Medusa's  head.  It  seemed  to  them  that  he 
could,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  shake  and  throw  upon  them  all  the  scr- 
pehts  of  the  subi^rbs  of  Paris.  " 

*'  M.  Necker  and  his  partJzans  will  never  justify  !jis  administration  of 
(forj  the  double  representation  of  the  Tiers.  An  able  and  prudent  minister  ' 
will  always  endeavour  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  the  state  in  harmony.  It 
is  this  harmctty  which  composed  the  French  government,,  and  which  com- 
poses every  system  of  cnonarchical  govt  ritment.  1111  the  interference  of 
this  minister,  all  the  ranks  of  /society  ia  France  were  animated  with  one 
•pitit.  InJ788,  the  two  first  orders  had  given  the  greatest  example  of  ge- 
nerosity and  ^patriotism,  by  'resisting  some  arbitrary  attempts  of  a  weak 
ininistj^r,  and  by  relinquishing  all  their  pecuniary  privileges.  What  more 
then, could  M«  Necker  hope,  from  putting  into  motion  the  '^iers  Etaty  who 
till  then  had  played  no  part  ?,  '\A(  hat  did  he  mean  by  blowing  the  flame  of 
discord  ?  By  raising  the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  two  first  orders  of 
the  state^  Ey  creating  an  exclusive  patriotism  in  that  of  the  Tiers  ?  By 
working  a  total  change  in  the  national  sentiments  ?  Was  it  a  jt  form  that 
he  could  expeft  ?  No,'  it  was  a  revolution  in  society.  From  the  time  of 
•his  first'  ministry,  he  had  been  odious  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  them.  He  found  tlie  provinces  of  France 
governed  for  ages  by  the  different  authorities  o(  provincial  states,  or  of  iu- 
"tendants;  he  was  dissatisfied  with  these  various  institutions,  which; 
though  they  sometimes  httinpcred  the  measures  of  the  government,  prcr- 
eerved  nevertheless^  the  body  of  it.  •  Unfortunate  in  the  first  attempts  he 
made  to  establish  a  uniform  mode  of  administration  in  the  provinces,  he 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  levelling  France,  of  'entirely  disor- 
ganizing it,  in' order  to  re-organize  it  afterwards  in  his  own  way. 

"  The  better  to  succeed  ia  his  objeft,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  forming 
a  numerical  balance  of  individuals,  between  the  deputies  of  the  TiWaqd 
those  of  the  other  orders  j  but  fearful,  no  doubt,  that  the  number  of  the 
discontented  of  the  two  first  orders  would  not  be  eaual  to  that  of  the  T'iers, 
who  might  continue  faithful  to  Louis  XVJP:  and  the  ancient  laws  of  their 
country,  he  determined  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  opposers  of  the  court, 
and  for  the  enemies  of  what  was  called  the  aristocrats,  by  introducing  in  the 
Older  9f  t:he  clergy,  a  prodigious  number  of  parish  ministers,  who  could  not 
fail  in  general  to  bring  into  the  assembly  of  the  nation  the  Presbyterian 
principles  which  had  devastated  his  own  country,  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury desolated  Great  Britain,  to  which  it  seems  he  projc6ted  from  that  mo" 
ment  to  assimilate  France.  ^  , 

"  This  was  in  a  manner,  on  the  part  of  M.  Necker,  declaring  war 
against  the  king  and  court,  by  exposing  them  to  the  attacks  of  demo- 
cracy, and  by  thus  raising  for  himself  an  army  of  mol>orators,  whose  ge- 
neral he  hoped  to  remain,  h^  presumed  that  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  continue  the  elected  and  ading  sovereign  of  the  French,  in 'spite  of  the 
hereditary  and  passive  sovereign,  whom  be  consented  to  leave  on  the 
throne.  He  did  npt  foresee  ttiat,  iq  this  army  which  he  was  about  to  as- 
sen^ble  under  his  banners,  there  would  be  found  some  of  those  proud 
lieutenants,  who,  as  the  great  Corneille  says,  have  no  leaders  but  in  ideq. 
His  self-love  made  him  forget  that  a  Frenchman  is  by  nature  vain  and  sar- 
castic. Accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  in  his  terrible  re- 
cruits, philospphcrs,  wbo  despised  bis  politics ;  politicians,  who  cjLCcrated 
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fci5|jhilo56pby;,^ fierce  men,  vhp  broke  his  yoke  -^  literary  men,  wba  criti* 
qi&cd  his  bombastic  style ;  arrogant  men,  ivho  laugh<?d  at  hi^  impt-itinence; 
and  men  of  vigorous  minds,  wlio  made  him  i'cel  bis  weakness.  He  wai 
Nof  course,  quickly  compelled  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  ^Bich  be  bad  co- 
vered witb  ruins^  and  to  fly  sbameFiilf\^  for  an  asylum  to  'the  foot  of  the 
Alps,—- carrying  "Ni^ith  him  the  indignation  of  «ome,  and  the  contempt  of 

Mr.  Weber's  additional  reflections  on  this  Vain,  impotent,  ministert 
are  too  just  to  be  omitted  here. 

*^  It  is  impossible  at  t^is  day  to  think,  witb<mt  shndderiog  inth  indigw 
nation,  of  the  arrogant  presufnption  of  a  Genevese  banker,  republican,  and 
protesta^i^,  who,  brought  up  in  the  principles  peculiar  to  these  four  designa* 
4ions,  dared  to  believe  himself  worthy  of  regenerating  a  monarchy  of  four- 
teen hundred  years,  for  which  he  could  have  but  a  feigned  affedion ;  of 
supporting  a  courts  agains^^hicb  he  conceived  be  had  an  insuk  to^'esent; 
and  of  maintaining  a  religion,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been»unceas-n 
ingly  attacked  for  two  centuries  by  his  cpuijtrymen  and  frieods.  Hoyalty  ^ 
'found  a  traitor,  where  it  should  have  found  a  supporter;  a  minister,,  the 
more  dangerous,  as  he  paralysed  fpalstedj  every  thing  io  the  council,  in  the 
royalfarrnly,  and  at  court,  by  the  influence  of  his  popularity.  A  minister 
worthy  of  his  rank,  a  Ma  the  w  jMole,  would  have  made  use  of  that  very 
popularity  to  stop  the  fury  of  thp  passiops  of  thc.muhitudc.  He^v^ouid 
have  formed  the  public  opinion,  ipstead  of  following,  tinder  the  mask  cdf 
that  name,  the  opinion  of  the^  wicked,  and  bf  the  most  corrajptt  men  9f 
the  most  corrupt  capital  of  Europe.  He- would  have  stood  thm  assaults; 
he  would,  have  borrowed  the  words  of  Themistocles,  and  tM  them  to 
strike,  ifthey.toould  hut  hear.  As  for  M.'^ecker,^  he  could  only  bend  b4« 
fore  thepa,  ahd  anticipate  their  will. 

Magno  in  popu|o  cuni  saepe  coorta  est 
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Seditio,  saevit  que  animis  ignobile  vulgus  5 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  arma  ministrat  f 
Tum,  pietate  gratrem  ac  meritis  si  fortd  virmn  quern 
Conspexiere,  silent,  arredtisque  auribos  adstant. 
Jlle  legit  diCtis  animos  et  pe6tora  mulcet  *. 

Mr.  Weber,  when  he  left  France,  cjaroe  to  England,  where  he  hail 
occasion  to  compare  the  national  debts,  an4  the  prinie  ministers,  of 
the  two  countries.  T he  .English  debt  wasy  at  that  twnc,  three  times 
as  great  as  that  which  was  made  t\\tpsei£»i  tbr  destroying: the  French 
Monarchy.  ^*  But^'*  sa  vs-pUr  author,  **  it  rf^ust  he  confessed,  at  the  ^me  • 
time,  that  the  affairs  otQrearBriiain  have  not  heeh  (wert  noty^imgoi, 
by  a  minister  Who^was  a  foreigner,  j^  republican,  or  one  whose  faiih 
"Was  different  dVpm  ihat  of  his  master ;  the  first  lord  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  treasury  did  nOc  flatter  the  passions  of- the  multitude  assenl^ 
bled  in  1793,  at  Copenhagen- House,  in  order  to  have  a  hew  consti- 

"  *  When  sedition  takes  place  among  a  great,  people,  the  populace  be- 
come furious";  torches  and  stones  fly  about  y  rage  furnishes  arms :  in  tile 
midst  of  thi$  fury  Jet  a  man  api^ear  who  isrespefiahle  for  his  virtue  aild 
a^fons,  the  tumult  ceases,  and  they  stand  likening  to  bini  wb'ilfe  be  sj^ak's. 
JSe  dircfts  p^\f  spirit — ^he  caUnls  tljeir  passions/*     . 
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tution  ;  Tar  from  forming  his  opinion  on  that  of  the  corrupt  and  prkg- 
inatic  men  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Mr.  Pitt  had  tlie  skill  to  form  the 
■public  opinion  on  his  own."  \ 

The  concluding  pages  of  the  volume  (few  in  number)  are  devote^ 
to  the  unhappy  Queen  of  France,  whose  qharafter  i$  vindicated,  wi;h 
equal  force  and  feeling,  against  the  attacks  of  her  unprincipled  efV^ 
mies.  ^peaking'of  her  concerts  and  rational  parties  at  TriaDon,  Mr. 
Weber  says — 

,  **•  Those  entertainnients,  which  a  shameless  priest  fif^^  ^^^e  Soulame), 
has  recently  dared  to  represent  as  similar  to  the  scandalous  orgies,  to 
which  hsj  perhaps,  bore  his  part  in  his  revolutionary'cQreer ;  those  enter- 
tainments, which  my  august  benefadtress  permitted  me  to  attend  wbenevef 
I  wished  it,  presented  enchantltig  assemblages  of  the  most  charmiDg 
women  and  most  amiable  men  of  the  court."  -       .- 

Here  we  have  tlie  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  which  cannot  be  re- 
.sisted.  And  against  all  the  other  accusations,  of  profusion,  levity, 
,and  intriguTe,  sa  profusely  heaped  upoh  her,  Mr.  Weber  defends  her 
with  the  s:^me  success. — It  was  the  refusal  to  admit  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  her  parties,  that  operated,  with  some  other  grounds  of  re* 
sentment,  imputable  to  a  similar  cause,  which  contributed  to  makb 
that  monster  in  human  shape,  a£t  >the  inhuman  and  atrocious  part 
which  he  played  in  the  approaching  revolution.  ^ 

*'  Louis  Philip  of  Orleans  received  from  nature  the  hiappiest  dispositioij, 
-«nd  an  unconinion  degree  of  personal  beauty.  His  early  years  were  at- 
tended  with  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Unforturutely,  he  soon  gave  himself 
uji  to  dissipation,,  and  to  the  company  of  a  large  circle  of  men  without 

.  morals  or  reputation,  who  perstiaded  him  that  the  grand  principle  of  life 
ought  to  be  a  derelidion  of  all  principle,  and  a  contempt  for  public  opinion. 
Owner  of  a  palace,  where  gallantry  and  sensuality  seemed,  from  the  licen- 
tious times  of  the  regency,  to  have  fixed  their  abode,  he  plunged,  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  life,  into  debauchery  and  lewdness."  Though  mar- 
ried to  the  virtuous,  the  incomparable  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
he  stole  from  her  chaste  endearments,  to  riot  in  orgies  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion wonld  scarcely  now  be  crcdiled,  were  there  not  so  many  witnesses  in 
every  class  of  society  who,  can  vouch  it.  To  remove  the  veil  of  those 
shameful  mysteries  would  be  a  task  isuited  only  to  the  pen  of  an  Aretio.i 
for  me  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  .tl^t  in  a  short  time  the  D|ike  of  Orleaos*s 
face  became  completely  alter^df  and  broke  out  with  incurable  blotehes, 
that  proved  to  every  body  bis  excesses  of  every  kii^d.  He  soon  seducetl 
ind  led  into  the  same  excesses,  his  brother-in-law,  a  young  prince,  who  was 
porn  to  have  one  day  inherited  the  name,  the  virtues,  and  the  immense  for- 
tune of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre.  The  Prince  de  Laraballe  had  but  just 
jfentered  into  a  contraft  of  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  Hotise  of  Savoy, 
which  was  announced  under  {he  happiest  auspices,  when  a  dreadful  disease 
took  him  off  in  the  flower  of  youth,  from  the  most  charminff  wife>  an4 
ihe  feest  of  fathers.     As  by  his  preipiture  death,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  be- 

'  panic  the  immediate  heir  of  a  large  fortune,  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the 

public  that  he  had  not  at  least  hastened  U  by  his  advice -and  example  |. 

ipt  to  have  caused  it  l^nowingly  aqd  thrpugh  a\(iiiipe,  WQut4  have  'i>eed> 
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crime  so  atrocious,  so  inconsistent  with  the  age  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
that  lime,  that  it  would  be  something  even  more  than  injustice  tof  believe 
what  was  suggested  at  that  period^  and  for  which  bis  subsequent  condu6t 
'has  unfortunately  given  too  much  ground.-  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  im- 
morality of  which  he  maide  a  parade,  prevented  Maria  Aiwoinetta  from 
admitting  him  to  those  private'parties  which  she  gav^  at  Versailles  and 
Jri^J^n  i  parties  from  which, «as  I  have  already  said,. the  gaiety  and  spright* 
liness  that  gave  life  to  them  never  intrenched  on  the  forms  of  decency  and 
propriety.  It  was  at  first  on  these  assemblies,  of  the  most  amiable  piersons 
of  the  court,  that  the  partizans  and  associates  in  debauchery  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  darted  their  envenonied  sarcasms  i  and  yiet  the  very  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  friends,  proved  precisely  the  contrary  of 
what  thpse  indire6t  insinuations  were  intended  to  impress  upon  the  public.*' 
"  Several  other  circumstances  contributed  to  keep  up  this  mutual  aver- 
sion. The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  planned  a  marriage  between  one  of 
his  sons  and  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVl.  Maria  Antoinetta,  who  already  at 
that  tinie  saw  in  the  Duke  D'Angcbl6me  the  future  husband  of  her  be- 
loved daughter,  of  the  princess  who  had  first  made  her  feel  the  happiness 
of  being  a  mother;  opposed,  in  the,  firmest  and  most  decided  manner,' a 
marriage  repugnant  to  her  in  every  point  of  view.  This  rejcjftion  inflamed 
still  more,  passions  which  it  Wiis  too  easy  to  raise." 

V  The  turbulent  disposition  of  this  wretched  prince  was  farther  in- 
flamed  by  "erroneous  notions  of  politics,"  which  he  imbibed  from 
the  company  which  he  frequented  in  his  various  visits  to  England. 
"  Forembst  among  'these  may  he 'placed  the  fi^^lse  maxim,  i^ae  the 
heir  to  the  throne  should  be  at  the  head  of  the-  opposition.**  '  False,  in- 
deed! and  not  only  false,  but  most  weak,  dangerous,  unnatural,  and 
suicidal l^^ln  pursuit  ofvthis  nefarious  systern,  «*  he  leagued  with  tlie 
turbulent  magistrates,  coUe^ed  around  him  all  those  men  of  ruined  fortunes 
and  shuffling  chara^er  who  discovered  any  talents^  and  filled  the  clubs 
and  coffee-houses  with  declaitners."  His  end  is  known;  it  peijfedlly 
corresponded  with  his  pursuits,  and  was  most  richly  deserved. 

Our  readers  wi)l  have  perceived  from  our  remarks  on  this  work, 
and  from  the  extrndl^s  which  vfe  have  given,  that  we  did  not  deceive 
them  when  we  said,  that. it  contained  much  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  .  It  indeed  exhibits  a  more  perspicuous,  satisfactory,  aiiij 
authentic  account  of  the  important  events  which  it  records,  <than  any 
of  the  numerous  histories  which  have  hitherto  appeared.  It  has^  we 
confess,  excited  in  our  minds,  an  eager  impatience  to  peruse  the  second 
volume ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  present  volume  wi^l  ^^xpericnce  sucH 
success  as  will  induce  the  author  to  accelerate  the  publication  df  thfe 
other.  This  book  is  printed  upon  a  large  and  excellent  paper;  and 
th^  engravings  which  accompany  it  arc  ably  executed.  Mr.  Weber, 
it  appears,  has  published  it  on  his  own_ account,  and  he  must,!. of  ne- 
cessity, have  incurred  a  very  considerable  cxpence.  We  hope,'  and, 
"indeed,  we  do  not  doubt,  that  he  will  be  amply  reimbursed  •  for  tje 
has  provided  the  public  with  a  guide  to  lead  them  through  the  mapv 
xn^^es  of  .deception  ^hicb.h^ve  been  spread  befqre  them,, to  the  T^mplfc 
M  T^ttdu     Of  the  translatioa  we  have  already  g^iycn  qur  opinion^' .' 


I  •  *  ^ 
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The  Life  of  Thomrrs   Dermoiy ;    interspersed  fwith'Origifial  Poetry  I  ihaflii 

>  eyhibitiftg    unekamnled  previaturi{y     of  genuine  poetical  Tolent ;     and 

containing  er  Series  of'  Correspondence  ivith  scneral  eminent  CharoEiers\ 

5y  James  Gram  Raymond,  2   vol.  Crown  8Vo.  Pp.  628.  i6s.  Miller: 

THE  unhappy  man,  whose  life  forms  the  subjeft  of  these  volames, 
appears  to  have  -b^en  one  of  the  mlost  extraordinary  beings  who 
have  ever  figured  on  the  theatre  of  the  world..  Gifted  by  nature,  with 
uncommon  genius,  and  with  a  mind  richly  stci^d,  almost  in  its  infaricy, 
with  those  attainment's  wHich  long  study  and  intense  application  can  alone 
impart  to  the  common  run  of  mankind  ;  he  was  eminently  qualified  to 
ihine,  with  dazzling  lustre,  la  the  circle*  of  taste  and  learning  ;  but  from 
these,  which  even  courted  his  prelence,  he  was  led  by  evil  propensities,  and 
gross  depravity  of  heart  and  intelleft,  to  the  society  of  the  lowest  of  the 
low!  In  him  the  strength  of  human  intelled^^  and  the  weakness  of  human 
natare,exhibited  a  constant  and  most  degrading  contrast  I  While  the  formciri 
occasionally^  raised  him  above  most  oif  his  associates,  (the  latter,  most 
frequently^  sunk  him  below  them,  ^ever  had  mait  less  cause  to  complain 
€&  othtrs^  seldom  had  man  greater  cause  to  complain  of  himself^  than 
Thomas  Dermody.  At  the  -very  early»  age  ol eighty  had  this  astonishing' 
boy  Acquired  such  a  competent  knowledge  bf  Greek  and  Latin,  as  to  qaalify 
him  for  ading as  assistant  to  his  father,  who  had  an  academy  at  Emu's,  in 
Ireland  ;  and  even  then  ^ad  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  his 
poetical  powers.  But,,  strange  to  say,  the  mind  of  this  boy,  endued  v/iih 
judgment  to  appreciate,  an^  with  taste  to  relish,  the  beauties  of  the  ancient 
poets>  seems  to  have  been  very  early  infected,  as  it  were,  with  a  spirit  of 
^vagrancy.  When  ten  years  Old,  he  left  his  father's  habitation,  without 
notice,  and  with  only  two  shillings  in  his  pOcket  (which  he  bestowed  in 
-charity,  on  a  p^or  woma>i,  whom  he  met  on  hk-Toad),  to  embark  on 
the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life.  He  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  there  en- 
Countered  great  distress;  and  experienced  great  kindness  and  patronage, 
Irom  different  person^  .  We  cannot  follow- him  through  his  multifariou* 
adventures,  for  a  fulF account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  tp  the  book 
before  US';  suffice  it  to  sny,  that  his  genius  and  talents  •recommen4ed  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Moira,  who,  with  a  liberality 
which  refleded  lu3tre<)n  her  rank,  and  did  honour  to  her  heart,  undertook 
to  provide  for  him.  She  sent  him  to  the  hoj^se  of  a  Mr.  Boyd,  a  xxspeft- 
able  clergyman  (the  author  pf  some  poems  r^viewi^d  ip.  a  fofhier  p3rX  of 
this  Number),  to  complete  his  studies,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  eh- 
^tering  hini  in  t,he  college  of  DublinrBut,  by  the  sullenness,  disconffnt^and 
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perien^ecf  the  most  poignant  distressy^and  had  recourse  to  the  mOst  mean  sup- 
ptofonVift  order  to  procure  rdief/'  When  this' was  obtained,  he  relapsed 
irtto  his  former  habits  ;  and  neVcr-  made,  in  the  ^Yhole  course  of  his  shbrc 
life,  one  promise  of  reform  which  he  did  not  almost  immediately  break.  •  He 
wasatkngth  takerilinder  the  a^ive patronage,  of  that  most  behevorent  no- 
bleman, ^he  Earl  of  Moira,  who  presented  him  with  a  commission  in  the  wag- 
gon-corps, which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed.   Oh  his^eturn,  the  Earl,  whose  liberality  knbw^  no  bounds,  contimied 
ttf'suppby  him,  until,  lost,  to  all  sense  of  decencyand  decortim,  Dermody 
*  absyolutely  compelled  his  Lordship  to  abandon  him.     Frequently  did  l^e  quit- 
(wejpeak  without  a  figure)  the  cabinet  of  the  peer  for  the  gaixrtt  of  the 
cObler,  taking  refuge  in 'the  very  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  \t'ith  the 
very  worst  of  its  inhabitants;  having  th^  paltry  ambition,  «o  unworthy  a  mind* 
.  like  his,  to  be  the  head  and  oracle  of  his  Company,     At  length,  after  a 
short  iife-of  Ueggary,  andof  misery,  brought  on  entirely  by  himself,  re- 
sulting from  vice  and  not  from  misfortune,  he  died,  in  an  obscure  retreat 
at  Sydenham,  on  the  i  yth  of  July  1802,  aged  27  years  and  a  halfv     Such' 
is  the  brief  outline  of  Dermody 's  life  ;  which  it  'is  imposuble  to^contem- 
plate  without  mingled  emotions   of  admiration  and  disgust.     His  bio. 
grapher,  who  was  his  friend  and  benefa^or,  passes  lightly  over  his  vkes 
and  his  foibles,  and  dwells  strongly'on  his  good  qualities,  and  onhis  genius 
and  talents.     On  these  lasfi  indeed,  he  could  not  easily  say  too  much  ;  and  . 
bit  forbearance,  in  respeft  of  the  first.  Is  creditable  <o  \i\%feelikgr,  though 
he  ought  to  have  recolleded,  when  he  took  up  the  pen,  that  he  owed  a  para- 
mount duty  to   the  public,  and,  in  discharge  of  that  duty,  should  have 
pointed  the  moral  of  his  production ;  holding  up  his  hero  as  a  beacoii  to 
others  ;    and  shewing. them,  that  genius  and   talents,   unaccompanied  by 
virtue,  temperance,  and  discretion,  can  neither  ensure  comfort  to  oarselves, 
nor  obtain  respeCl  from  o.thers. 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Raymond,  who;  we  believe,  is  a  player  himself,  mo*, 
iestly  undertakes  to  catechise  our  great  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
speaking  irreverently  of.  the  fraternity,  in  a  conversation  between  him 
and  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  We  shall  say  but  one  word  on  this'' 
conversation :  Jbhnson  evidently  spoke,  from  a  fondness  iot  provoking 
argument  by  contradiftion,  which  he  too  frequently  evinced  ;  but  Sir 
Joshua's  reply,  if  i^^  correctly  stated,  was  most  infarHousy  to  say  nothing 
of  ^/x  shameful  ignorance,  who  could  place  the  salary  of  a  player  and  the 
tithes  of  the  clergy  on  the  same  footing !  For  this  reason  we  incline  to 
doubt  the  tfuth  of  the  anecdote.  As  to  Mr  James  Grant  Raymond's  de. 
fence  of  pfayers,  it  is  much  too  natural,  to  form  a  subje^  of  complaint  \ 
and  as  to  his  attack  upon  Johnson,  it  is  much  too  ridiculous.  tt>  ^cite  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style,  afFeftcdly  pompoqs  and  redundant ;  bat 
it  contains  matter  that,  will  scarcely  fail  to  interest  those  who  love  to 
trace  genius,  from  its  first  dawn  to  its  final  close.  We  must  |ust  observe^ 
that^an  indecent  song,  from  a  comedy  of  Congreve's,  is  most  unnecessarily 
and  improperly  introduced,  in  a  n6te,  because,  we  are  told,  that  one  of  Der. 
mody's  was  written  in  imitation  of  it !  For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  simi* 
larity  bet>veen  the  two,  except  in  the  metre  I 
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T^e  British  flag  Triumphant!  or  the  Wopden  JVaUtofOldinghini!  Stln^ 
Copies  of  the  London 'Gaxetit\^  containing  the  Account i  f>f  t^e  great 
J^i Tories  and  gallant  ExplJti  of  the  firituh.  Fleets,  during  the  last  and 

jpresent  IVar^  k^c,  l^c.  ^c.     8)^0.    2s.     Rivingtdnj  Hapchar4j  aiul 
Aspexne,     1806. 

WE  annquDce  this  work  to  tho  public  with  very  great  pleasure,  ()efs). 
ing  it|  both  in  its  obje^s  and  execution,  highly  laudable  and  i&erito» 
rious.  . 

The  eloquent  and  energetic  address  prefixed  to  the  Gazettes^  l^espeaks 
the  writer  in  no  common  degree  impressed  with  iht  value  and  imppr,tap^e 
9f  a  ruling  principle  of  religion  to  dired  the  iiiind>  the  affedlions,  and  tbe 
i^^ions^  of  raan,  in  every  situation  of  life,  and  he  has  most  justly  consi. 
dered  such  a  principle  eminently  necessary  to  consummate  the  charader  of 
ai  warrior.  We  confidently  assert,  that  no  one  whose  heart  is  already 
yrarm  with  admiration  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  te  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  pore  religion,  will  read  this  a^idress  without  the  highest  satisfadion;- 
and  that  no  one  who  may  yet  require  to  be  roused  to  a  higher  love  of  such 
sentiments,  is  jikely  to  peruse  it  without  deriving  improvement  to  his 
mind  and  heart. 

The  Gazettes  constitute  a  faithful  and  concise  record  of  the  persevering 
ibrtitudq,  undaunted  courage,  and  transcendent  skill  and  indui^try  of 
British  Seamen.  They  also  present  us  with  those  pure  sentiments  of  liu 
,  inanity  and  pi<;ty,  which  must  be  acknowledged  tb  be^  the  finest  emanations 
9f  tbe  human  heart ;  and  these,  if  it  were  possible,  seens  to  possess  an  ad- 
ditional attradiveness  and  lustre,  \^hen  employed  in  completing  and  adorn. 
V>g  the  manly  and  unaffed^ed  letters  of  a  Naval  Commander. 

The  original  payer  made  by  the  immortal  Nelson,  and  written  in  his 
private  diary,  just  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  {which  the  compilers  of 
the  above  work  received  from  his  brother),  reminds  us  of  a  similar  proof 
given' by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  of  a  lively  and  uniform  conviction 
of  God's  particular  providence,  and  of  patient  resignation  to  his  will, 
)8rbich  Mr.  Addison  has  quoted  in  the  Guardian,  ^f^e  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  same  high  and  edify  ing^xample!  in  a  British  chief! 

We  cannot  here  omit  to  observe,  that,  in  the  perusal  of  these  Letters, 
we  have  noticed  one  most^  curious  and.  most  extraordinary  circumstaoce, 
namely,  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  is  the  only  Gonvmanding  Officer  who,  in 
bis  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  said  not  a  word  of  the  bravery  and  con. 
4ud  of  his  officers  and  men  ;  though  not  one  of  the  Con^raatiders,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm*  was  under  greater  obligations  to  them  than  his  lordship ; 
the  motive  for  such  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  silence,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain. 

A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foof^  by  a  nob]%man_  ev^r  aAiveiri 
works  of  charity,  benevolence,  ^nd  patriotism,  for  th«  laudable  purpose  of 
<)istribating  this  tra^,  gratis,  among  our  sailors.  The  expence  of  such  a 
distribution  would  be  upwards  of  izoo/.i  ^nd,  strange  to  say,  little  more 
than  300/.  have  been  yet  subsctihed !  Surely  the  lubscribers  to  the  Fund 
at  Lloyd's  should  not  refuse  to. con  tribute  their  mite,  in  order  to  affi?rd  out 
br^ve  sailors  the  exquisite  gratification  of  reading,  or  of  hearing  read*,  the 
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fiUi^fr  adi'fifttents  ftf /iieir  brethren  in  arms.  The  plan  tefle^a  great 
#o^r  on  the  noble  individual  by  whom  it  was  devised ;  and  we  screnir* 
busly  recomxttend  it  to  the  attention  and  pattonage  of  the  public.  ' 

The  Foresf^Pruner  ;  or^  Timber  0*wner' s  AssUtant:  being  a  Treatise  on 
•  the  Training  or  Management  of  Hritish  Timber  Treesy  ^whether  intended 
for  Usey  Ornament y  or  Shelter  ;  including  an  E'Xplanation  of  the  Causet 
4f  their  general  Diseases  and  EffeSsy  luith  the  Means  of  Pretentions 
and  Remedies  n»here  praSficabU :  also  an  Examination  (^'  the  Properti^f 
rf  Ettglisb  Fir  Timbers  <with  Remarks  on  the  Defers  of  the  oldy  and 
Oktiimet  nfu  ne«w  Systemy  for  the  Management  of  O^ak  Wood^^  With 
eight  explanatory  Plates.  By  William  Pontey,  Forest- Primer  to  the 
•Dukeof6edford,  &c.  &c,  Pp,  277.  «vd.  (No  date  no^frice  primed j; 
White. 

IF  Mr.  Pontey  handles  his  knife  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this  book  (for 

ilji  not  in  th^-plain  style  of  a  nurseryman  or  planter)  dire&  his  pen,  w^e 

shonld  have  no  objedion  to  recommend  him  as  a  pruner  for  all  the  oldf 

deformed,  and  otherwise  usefess  trees  in  the  united .  kingdom*     Of  the 

great  importance  of  English  timber,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  ita 

cultivation,  we  were  fully   sensible   long  before    we   knew  aijy   thiog 

of  the  forest. pruner  to  his  Grace  of  Bedford.     We  should  thefefore  hail, 

with  an  honest  patriotic  zeal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

objedt,  the  appearance  of  any  pradlical  treatise  on  forest  trees^  that  would 

promise  that  certain  and  speedy  melioration,  which  we  well  know  that  a 

proper  application  of  the  modern  discoveries  in  science  would  eJfeU^     It  \% 

to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Pontey 's  Forest. Pruner  contains  no  proof  pf  be* 

ing  sudi  a  treatise.     His  theoretical  speculations  are  npt  only  superficial, 

but  often  highly  dangerous,  and  he  appears  ignorant^  thi^t  philosophers  have 

observed  and  treated  on  the  fogd  and  grov^th  of  plants  and  trees  with  much 

more~accuracy  of  discrimination  than  he  has -evinced.     From  Mr.  Knight 

he  might  have  learned  much  moreTcorrefl  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 

the  sap  of  trees,  and  t|ie  means  by  which  it  is  evolved.     He  should  have 

known  that  the  leaves  serve  not  only  as  lungs,  but  as^  a  itomach  to  the 

plants,  ii)  which  its  juices  are  elaborated  and  assimilated,  to  form  the 

annual' growth  of  the  tree.     We  doubt  not,  indeed,  that  the  author^ 

manual  methbd  of  pruning  th^  branches  may  .be  attended  with  the  best^ 

efe^s,  hut  that  is  no  confirmation  of  his  theoretical  reveries;  yet  we  are 

certain  that  even  his  pruning  system  must  be  conduced  with  more  judg*. 

HKnt  than  his  di regions  would  teach  ss  to  believe.     As  to  his  proposal  for 

•earifying  bark-bound  trees,  the  measure  is  certainly  pradlicable,  and,  proJ 

perly  executed,  might  be  highly  useful  in  certain  cases ;    but  we  must 

assertj  tliat  were  it  not  performed  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  that  her^. 

prescribed,  or  rather  vaguely  mentioned,  the  timber  ^of  all  such  unfojtta. 

sate  trees  would  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  be  ruined !    This  writer 

displays^  both  a  considerable  talent  and  propensity  for  satire,  which  are 

net  very  becoming  in  a  loere  pradlical  gardener.     Satirists  ate  neither 

^f  the  sain^  species,  genus,  n<^  even  class  of  naturalists,  to  which  oar  author 

•ui^  more  properly  to  belong  ;  we  of  course  pasr  over  all  his  pointed 

sarcasms  on  plasters  and  compositions  for  wounded  trees,  since  he  is  re. 

lu^Umtljf  obliged  to^cknowlcage  their  utility  in  particular  cai^^  but  ihev 
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jit  niQst  lie  a  pIoMcr  ^his  own  prescription !  In  jtutieettem  tadn^lt 
^rtistf  we  must  ob^rve»  that  the  plates  are  neatly ^ecnted*  and  that  font 
of  them  represent  very  distindly,  the  effcd  of  branches  oti  as  they  alt 
ealiedy  knots,  in  fir  timber,  with  which  every  carpenter  is^bot  too  well 
acquainted.  His  proposal  for  instituting  a  British  Timber  Society  tacetf 
^ur  most  cordial  approbation,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  some  ^nn:h  aiei« 
sure  Will  speedily  be  adopted,  1>y  all  the  truly  patriotic  noblemen  through. 
biit  the  united  kingdom.'  We^re  ^ell  assured,  that  in  such  an  event, 
the  summits  of  our  highest  mountains  could  be  made  to  rear  tree&,fit  t9 
l>ear  the  thunders  of  Britain  against  tyranny  « nd  injustice  to  the  f^motest 
Quarters  of  the  globe. 

J{  Si^t  Treatise  on  ienietal  Impro'vements  recently  fftade^  in  Hot^house^^  hj 
nuhich  frtnn  four 'fifths  to  nine 'tenth »  of  the  Fuel  commonly  useJ^wll 
te  saved  ;  Time^  Laboury  and  Expencey  greatly  lessened  ;  all  *whfch  are 
afpliiable  to  Hot  house*  ahrea4y  erededy  or  to  the  ConstruSion  of  Haw 
liot'.h&4$sef.  Illustrated,  ivifh  nme  large  Plates,  By  J.  Loudon,  Aatkdi 
of  Observations  on  Planting,  &c»  and  Designs  of  Rural  Improve. 
inent$.     Pf,  ^71.     8vo.  12^.     Longman. 

*  THIS  book  corresponds  ^yith  its  title ;  and  the  piafticaT  improvements 
which  are  here  proposed^  will  unquestionablyprodufce  advantages  highly  woi- 
thy  the  attention  of  all  tnose  interested  in  horticulture;  The  particular  nature 
of  this  new  plan  for  hbt.house  stoves,,  being  illustrated  with  well-executed 
plates,  is,  therefore,  incapable  of'  analysis.  Our  ingenious  author  has  also 
eonstrufted  models  of  his  improvements,  by  mieans  of  which  every  me* 
ehanic  may  apply  them  in  the  manner  l>est  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pe« 
tuliar  situation.  The  work  is  a  simple  and  piaAical  treatise,,  very  wdl 
adapted  for  gener^  use«  ' 
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A  B  riff  Treatise  on  ^aeh,  philosophically  y  morally  y  and  pra  Slit  ally  r#ff- 
sidered.  By  Robert  Fellowes,.  A.M.  0:ton»  >2mo^  Mawraan, 
1805. 

THE  well-known  abilities  of  Mr.  Fellowes  have  here  been  exerted  oa 
a  subje^  of  general  interest  a#id  importance  to  all  th?  sons  of  A4aia» 
The  tiubje^  is  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  we  should  have  expelled  froA 
such  a  scholar  i  and  we  doubt  not,  that  this  little  work  will  meet  wltb 
the  success  to  which  its  merits  so  justly  entitle  it. 

A  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Parish  Ciurch  of  St.  Maryy  Shre^nvtburyt  9t 
Thursday,  December  5,  1805.  By  John  Brickdale  Blakeway,  M.A. 
Minister  of  the  said  Parish.     8vo.   is.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.  i8oJ«, 

THE  prcachct  has  taken  a  suitable  opportunity  of  im|ke«fr»ng  onhiscon- 
gregation  the  d^ty  of  gratitade  to  tiieir  Creator  for  the  vast  favours  wUch^ 
irom  time  to  time*  he  has  showered  down  upoii  tliis  nation.  H^^wwsw' 
them  toOi^i^ltlK  beM:omtiig  ^lergy,  to  receive  such  favours  with  htMi^t, 
as  wett  K8  c^titude,  acd  oot  to  re|ide«  tltpia  a  subject  for  pridu^'^^ 
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im  tot  Mr.  fflaWwiy  fttit,  the  asMl^^^r  ofJfy^ef/Hdhet&tt  his  name  I 
1%e  omission  is^  on  many  accounts^  improper ;  ani^  on  none,  jtuti£able» 
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^itigton  esstfifiafto  the  Umporal  Hapfineistfmfhaittm*  ,  ^  Sermm  pntuim 
ed  August  the  t  if  A,  iBo^,  atGrantham\  before  tbe^Bottau  L^yaiy^lun^ 
trers^  on  Fermanent  Dut^  tktf^i  Sy  S^ttuei  Pattridge*  M.A.  F.S.A. 
Vicar  of  Boston^  and  Chaplain  to  the  Corps.  8vo.  RitinBCoii** 
'i«o5.  ^ 

>TH£  groaiid.m>rkof  thisSennon  is  taken  from  theFrehchof  Borthean, 
with  "whose  ti^orks  Mr.  Partridge  is  well  acquainted.  It  is  written  in 
plain  and  perspicuous  language,  and  is,  in  al^respefls^  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  composed. 

A  Sermon i  preached  before  the  Aldermen  aud  CorporafUn  9f  6ra$tth4rm^ 
on  Sunday  the  21st  of  QSohery  1804.  ^J  the  Rev:.  Rc^rt  LiBoeUss 
Carj:,  Chaplain  to  Earl  Clanwilliamj  and  to  Lord  MoRdif^.  4U>*  Pvw 
20.     IS.  6d.^    White.     1805. 

■ 

,      THIS  Sermon  was  printed  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Corporktion 
i  xftjrartham ;  and  from  the  judicious  and  impressive  manner  in  which  4ibe 
^  preacher  enforces  the  duty  of  magistrates,  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  permt* 
tumtly  benfficial  e&a. 

t. 
A  Sfrmw,  preached   at  the  Scots   Church,    Lqndou  Wallt  tm  Tfuf^nd^ 
De^tmbtr  tbe^^thf  180(9  being  the  Day  appointed /or  a  Gentraf Thanh* 
giving.     By  Robert  Young,  D.p.    Pr.  24.    410.  Longman,  Ham> 
Rees  and  Orme.     180;. 

THIS  Sermon  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  qf  Inrertiett^ 
^ieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Loyal  North  Britons,  before  wboth 
it;  was  preached,  and  at  whose  desire  it  was  pul:^lished.  *  Dr.  Yocmg  en« 
teruins  a  profound  veneration  for  the  royal  lineage  of  the  Duke,  adorael 
by  eminent  talents  and  ardent  patriotisQi.  The  text  is  taken  from 
1  Cluonicles  xxix.  I3>  14. 

'*  The  piety  of  the  King  of  Israel,'*  the  preacher  observes,  "  wn  ail 

^mament  to  his  ^^own,  and  a  blessing  to  his  people.'*     The  numeroos  ant 

important  mercies  which  had  soothed  his  heart  and  signalized  his  reign, 

demanded,  on  the  part  of  both  sovereign  and  people,  a  suitable  acknow« 

kdgment  of  humility  and  gratitude  to  their  author:  it  was  on  this  ocea*. 

..   aion  that  the  King  poured  forth  his  soul  in  the  words  of  the  text,  t^ 

■''"'^hich  we  refer  our  Christian  reader».     '*  Such,"  continues  Dr.  Young, 

'**;was  the  becon^ng  language  of  this  father  of  his  country,  on  a  day  of 

'^^i^^llpl^^'^^  God.     Such  also  is  thelanguage  of  the  tpo^ 

^    im^iifw;^  th^i^'f^isH  Thkonb,  whose  piety  jsheds  a  lustre  on  his  vir* 

'toes  (he  should  have  said  his  other  virtues,  for  piety,  our  dtity  to  God 

'^s  a^v'tne),  and  whose  life  grows  dearer  to'uir  with  his  1^.    This  daf 

tdoth tie  call  on  Britain  to  acknowledge^  with  her  Sovereign,  that  diitf 

which  lia A*<ix;ynfd  ^r,.M!arriors  with  viAory,  and  that  jnagment  whidi 

hath  veiled  dk»>|3end0ur  of  the  triumj^i  with  sorrow  for  the  fallen.  Xhia 

iajr  ate  w^  t^fiUcd  ojpoa  to  conttinplatc  9iw  aifiiatioti  «iitd  Mcsakig^  9m  m 

^  Y  a  mHwif 
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nation,  and  the  duties  which  devolTe  on  ni  as  the  sabjefts'of  Gitf  and  ik^ 
children  of  his  mercy." 

From  this  brief  tpeciaiien^  oar  readers  will  give  us  credit^  when  we 
afirm^  tirat  on  the  pretent^oeasifHit  Dr.  Yoong  acquitted  hitDselF  with  muck 
eloquence  and  address.     He  lakes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  parti qv. 
LAa  Providence  which  rftBt2VtN7i.T  iocerrupts  the  ordinarj  coohe  of 
haman  affiiirs. 

Sacred  Hutorj^t  in  Tamiliar  Dialogues,  for  the  InstruBlon  of  CBiUren 
artdYuiih*  By  the  late  Miss  H.  Neale,  with  a  Reeommendatory  Fr^ 
face  by^  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  D.D.  2  vols,  i2mo.  7*.  Gaiditicr/ 
i8p6. 

THESE  Dialogues  are.  written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  and  are  very 
.well  caicolated  not  only  for  children,  bat  for  the  instru^ion  of  others^ 
.who  may  have  negle^ed  to  acquke  that  religious  instrudion  which  it  is 
so  necessary  lor  every  one  to  obtain. 

I 

MEDICINE. 


A  Fraffical  Account  of  a  Remitfent  Fever  frequently  occurring  among  the 
Troops  in  this  Climate.      By  ThOpias  Sutton,  M.D.     Pf.  42.     8vo, 
*•      Robinson..     1806.  -      . 

A  BRIEF,  yet  accurate,  clinical  accosnt  pf  a  Retmttent  Fever^  which 
has  repeatedly  occurred  to  the  author  in  bis  practice  as  physician  to 
the  Forces*   It  is  evidently  one  of  the  legitimate  offsprings  of  that  grtatgene. 
'  rator  morborum^  cold,  and  is  *'  a  disease^of  frequent  occurrence  amongthe 
military  in  this  climate,  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year."     The  casei 
here  reported  occurred  in  the  General  Military  Hospital  arDeil.     Df» 
.  j^utton  thinks  this  disease  contagious,  from  the  following. reasons :  <'  Whce 
patients  labouring  under  this  fever  were  in  the  Deal  hospital    (though 
not  overicrowded)  where  ventilatioOf  fumigation,  and  cleanliness  were 
inuch  attended  toj  the  medical  mates  and  hospital  servants  Very   rarely 
«xemained  long  uninfed^ed.     It  attacks  great  numbers  of  one  regiment^ 
while  others  uiTder  similar  Eternal  circumstances  continue  free  from  it; 
,and  it  has  never  been  propagated, to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  infeded  regiments."     Hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  its  sphere  is 
lycry  limited,  that  it  is  not  produced  wholly  by  the  qualities  of  the  air  or 
the  season,  but  that  its  existing  cause  is  contagioiu     '*  It  is  a  fever  of 
the  remittent  kind,  of  uncertain  duration,  mostly  with  remissions  by  day, 
and  night  exacerbatigns.     Death  frequently  happens  within  a  week,  aod 
sometimes  so  early  as  the  third  day.     Symptoms  of  infiammation  are  not 
Isilways  apparent  at  first,  but  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  manifi^st  theor. 
'sejves' sufficiently.     Comparative  estimate  of  mortality,  when  treated  as 
*typliiis»  about' one. third  died;  the  same  plan,  more  oioderated  by  less 
opium,  &c.  one-fifth ;,  when  as  synochus,  beginning  with  moderate  bleed. 
,ings,  >nd  evacuants,  and  ending  with  the  usual  remedies  for  typhus,  one*  * 
jgey.^ntii;  jvhen^ treated  by  veneseftion,  as  the  principal  remedy,  in  the 
^vcprst, cases  not  afiove'ohe  in  twenty  died;"  Out  of  seventy,  apparcotiy 

#  severe 
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/ftveie  cises  of*  the  disease,  received ^into  the  hospitail  d'tThe^ame«ipf^  bf 
tbe  judicious  use  of  the  lancet,  and  some  little  auxiliairies,  such  as  pe4^* 
luvium^  warm  batn^  fomentations^  blisters,  and  slight  purgatives,  everjr. 
'     patient  recovered.     From  fourteen  to  sixty;  ounces  of  blood  have  been, 
taken  from  a  patient  with  the  happiest  effe^s ;    and,  in  one  case,  in 
consequence  of  two  relapses,  above  1 14  ounces  were  taken  in  the  coihrse  t^ 
two  weeksi    Often  thirty  ounces  were  taken  in  3  day,  in  the  first  stages  of 
"the  disease.     In  certain  cases,  however,  of  this  fever,  where  the  affeAion* 
of  the  breast  is  attended  by  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise  in  respiration,  as  if 
the  patient  was  asthmatic  ;  and  where  thetcough  and  expedloratior)  hare 
the  appearance  of  catarrh,  venese^ion  has  been  found  less  advantageous* 
In  most  cases  also,  opium,  in  any  ibrm,  does  not  seem  sipited  to  this  dis. 
,    ease,  nor  have  barks  and  wine^heir  usual  good  effe^^s.     Copious  bleed- 
.^svings,  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  the  sole 
effedlual, remedies  for  this  fever,  -  , 

Dr.  Sutton  has  given  the  medical  world,  divested  of  all  theoretical  spe. 
culation,  a  plain,  practical  account  of  a  1re;nittent  fever  that  predominates 
during  the  winter  season  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we  hope 
that  It  will  be  very  generally  studied  by  country  pra^itioners,  who,'^ 
perhaps,  too  often  led  by  'the  opinions  of  voluminous  arid  neisy  writers, 
pradlise  rather  mechanically,  and  prescribe  indiscriminately  the  use  of 
barks  and  wine,  not  less  to  the  danger  of  the  patient's  life  thaii  to  the 
pr^jodioe  of  his  purse.  This  small  traft  is  worth  volumes  of  theories, 
calculated  only  to  inflame  the  imagination,  without  informing  the  judg-^ 
^nt. 

■        POETRY. 


Thf  peaih  of  the  Hero,      Verses  to  the  'Memory  sf  J^nri  Viscount  NeUo». 

4to.     pp., 8.     IS,     Baldwins,     i8o6, 

TpHAT  the  praise  of  me4ioer\ty  to  z  foet  is  not  \^ty  acceptable,  we  are 
--A^  aware ;  but  it  is  all  we  can  ponscientiou&ly  bestow  on  tbe  author  of 
these  verses,  which  have  nothing  striking,  either  in  thought,  seutimentt 
w  harmorty,  to  entitle  them  to  distindlion.  The  suhje^y  however,  i^  so 
grateful  fo  the  heart  of  a  firiton,  as  easily  to  lead  his  head  to  oveclook  any 
little  defedls  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  <^  -        ' 

« 

f^emsy  dedicated^  by  FtrmUsfo»i  to  Her  Gracf  the  Dnchess  of  Manchester^ 

•     -By  Henry  Fox  Cooper,     iimo,     PF*'ia4.     CadeU  and  Da  vies,  Lpn-* 

don ;  Knott  ajid  Lloyd,  Biripingham.     18105,  '        .      ^ 

THE  dedication,  devoid  of  fulsome  flattery,  pjiys  a  tribute  of  justice  to 
the  virtues  of  the  bard's  amiable  and  noble  patroness.  In  his  pre&ce,  he  telU 
ps,  and  he  tells  the  truth,  that  **'his  ain\has  been  invariably  to  inculcate 
the  divine  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  disseminate  the  gddlikc  attri- 
butes of  charity,  benevolence,  and  hiumanity,"^  TJie  poems  are  n6t  defii, 
S»ent  either  in  spirit  or  in  harmony ;  and  are  alike  electable  to  the  author's 
ibiUtijSy  priocipks^  and  feelings.  .  .  .         ' 


■k»» 
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SEVERAL  of  these  poems  display  evident  marks  of  genhis,  and  ex« 
l^bit  undoubted  propfs  of  a  heart  warmed  with  sensibility .  Most  of  them 
bjpre  (ponsideiable  merits.  *^  Bloe.eved  Mary^"'  which  see'ms  to  be  t 
parody  of  the  well-known  song  of  the  Race.Horsei  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  bard*^  enthusiastic  9eal  {or  fteedom,  boweveti  carries  him  rather  too 
laty  whftn  it  leads  him.  to  sing  th,e  praises  of  rebellion  *  We  allude  to 
ihe  verses  on  *'  American  Independency."  We  shall  extraft  the  poetical 
|^|4rf^Sk  *^  \o  a  Bald-headed  poetical  Friend/'  for  its  tmhmtkalUj  : 

r 

<*  Whene'er  a  movnt  rich  ore  €ontains> 

Of  tteea  snd  shrubs  'tis  ever  bare  : 
So  where  we  find  poetic  brains. 
We  seldom  see  luxuriant  hair. 
Perhaps  the  heat  which  minerals  yieldj 
^  The  vegetative  jtower  destroy s» 

So  wbete  poetic  fire's  concealed,  ^ 

The  surface  oft  tmcovf?r'd  lies. 
The  mount  is  too  an  emblem  meet, 
Of  his  reward  who  strikes  the  lyre, 
•  JTorj  in  those  days,  ho.wc*er  replete 
^  The  bard  may  be  with  innate  fire, 
Yict  will  his  covering,  spite  of  all  his^  care, 
ftove  but  too  ofteoj  U^e  the  mountain's — ^baie." 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


to   THE    BDITOIt. 
VTNBXCATIQir  OF  LoRO  DoilC^E^'^£E*sCoMDT7CT  IK  CakADA. 

HAVING  alttraya  considered  the  Anti«Jacobin  Review  as  devoted  to  tbe 
cause  of  trutn,  religion^  and  moru)i|y,  it  was  with  the  utniott  aatooisb« 
ttient,  that  I  saw  in  your  review  of  Beatsoa*s  Naval  and  MUikaryl^emoin, 
41  friost  virulent  and  injurious  attack  upop  the  reputation  of  a  highly  distia<i 
fished  and  moat  meritonoustmilitary  cbaraficr^  That  jour  publi<^tioQ 
vfa9  made  the  vehicle  of  such  an  attack,  is  a  circupistaoce  ix4iich  I  attribote 
solely  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  the  utter  impossibility,  of  preventjog 
BiisrepresaUatioD  from  sometimes  finding  its  way  into  compilations  of  so 
^xtei^sive  and  miscellaneous  a  nature.  In  tbe  article  I  alluder  to,  Mr.  Beat« 
i&ti  b  censured  for  attributing  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  (now  Lord  Dor- 
chester) m^rit  which  belonged  to  others ;  and  this  gallatit  officer  is  accused 
of  having,  by  lus  ''  almost  unparalleled  blunders,  mistaken  cbufidence  aod 
fecarity,  weakness^  vtant  of  foresight,  energy,  and  contrtvauce,  lost  us  evcnr 

{pfit  in  Aat  extensive  province,  Cluebec  alppc  excepted,  which  was  saved 
J  other  hands/*  The  writer  who  advanced  such  a  charge  could  havfena 
laimt  pf  dispoiition  to  adduce  fafits  in  its  support.  One  ^,  apd  one  only* 
fte  ventures  to  state  j  Ihat  the  gates  of  Quebec  remaiued  opwi.  for  twcnty- 
Ibor  hour^  af^er  C^olo&el  Arnold  appeared  before  it^  which  dfficer,  tqgcthcf 
with  the  cocmcil  he  summoned  oo  tbe  oqxmon^  con^^^i^g  Ih4.  Ae  gatet 
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were  Idft  open  as  a  decoy,  nfglefted  to  improve  so  fevoorabfe  mppjfMaxAtf 
crf'tflking  Ae  plaCe,  and  ever  after  regrcttied  that  be  had  consulted  hb  pfBcers 
upon  the  occasion.  But  it  seems  that  the  Governor  waS:  vStscat  frote 
^Qebec^Oto  another  srrvicc)  at  tfiis  time.  .,  ttow'  then  is  tlil;  negkdl  to  shut 
Ac  gates;  imputable  to  him  ?  Why,  forsooth,  "  the  IAeuie7fajtt-Qo>imn»r 
was  panic  struck:  and  had  recfived  no  inHruBions  from  the  Owernor  aStmi 
fki  safity  of  the  pktceJ*  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beard  dwt  instroc* 
tioDs,  from  an  absent  governor  of  a  town,  are 'necessary  to  be  gives  tela 
iieiitenant-governor  to  shut  its  gates  at  the  approach  of  atieneni^r  $  or  that 
frncglcA  to  give  such  ihstro^Slions  can  be  imputed  to  the  former  as  a  favAt 
The  evident  disposition  to  cavil  and  to  calumniate,  which  k  ihus  displayed 
by  the  writer  ot  the  article,  renders  it  almost  snperfiuous  to  say  any  thing 
further  in  answer  to  the  general  charge  j  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  troubling 
you,  Sir,  with  some  indisputable  ^a6ts,  which  prove  the  charaAer  of  Loitt 
Dorchester  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  here  ascribed  to  him. 

From  the  authentic  records  of  1775  and  1776,  it  ^i^ears  that  Qencni 
Cnrleton,  with  two  weak  though  gallant  regiments,  amounting  together  (• 
about  800  men,  defended  the  entrance  info  the  province  of  Gtuebec  to  the 
last  extremity  ;  that  Forts  St.  John  and  Chamble  being  cOmpeil^  to  auiv 
reiider  (the  former  after  a  very  gallant  defence),  the  whole  of  the  above 
force  was  made  prisoners  of  war ;  that  the  Governor  having  then  no  othe|: 
means  of  saving  the  province  than  by  defending  Quebec,  with  inexpressible 
difficulty  entered)  that  town,  which  was  besieged  by  Arnold,  and  the  inha* 
bltants  of  which  he  found  divided  in  their  sentiments,  a  party  of  them 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  being  in  correspoijidenee 
whh  the  enemy.  Immediately  tipon  his  arrival  he  issued  an  order  that 
every  man  who  did  not  enter  his  name  into  the  list  of  the  inilitia, '^shotiid 
quit  the  town;  'an  order  which,  by  get,ting  rid  of  the  disaftedoii  party^  was 
considered  as  the  means  of  saving  the  place. 

The  Governor  having,  by  the  measure  above-mentioned,  both  got  rid  of 
thoi  disatfeded  inhabitants,  and  formed  the  loyalists  into  a  militia  corps, 
which  was  strengthened  by  about  450  seamen,  landed  from  a  frigaie^  m 
sloop  of  war,  and  some  merchant  vessels  ;  and  also  by  ^  few  marines^  in* 
Valids,  and  some  very  slender  remains  of  a  new  corps  raised  by  Lieutei* 
naut-Colonel  Maclean:  ^ith  this  force,  not  exceeding*! 500 men,  hed^ 
fended  Gtuebec  from  November  to  May,  and  repulsed  the  eiiemy  in  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  town,  when  Montgomery,  the  General  of  the  lattev» 
was  killed.  At  length,  the  arriva>  of  one  company  of  the  39th  regiment 
enabled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  drive  the  American  army  out  of  the 
province.  ,  '  -  r 

The  manner  in  which  the  Governor  repelled  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
icwn,  y  peculiarly  calculated  to  shew,  whether  he  can  justly  be  chai^ged 
trith  a  •■'war^t  of  foresight."  Fxpefting  that  the  principal  attack  >jrould  br 
made  on  the  Lower  Town,  at  each  end  of  it,  and  that  the  chief  eflfort  would 
be  at  the  south  end,  which  was  proteded  by  two  barriers,  distant  from 
each  other  about  200  yards,  he  caused  a  narrow  road,  between  those  Bar- 
riers, to  ht  enfiladed  by  a  24  pounder,  pointed  out  of  a  \Vindow  of  a  stroi^ 
log-house,  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  rak^  the  whole  level  between 
llhe  barriers  5  and  he  direded  the  guard  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ^viter 
ppit,  and  its  gates^to  be  left  open.  Here  it  was  that  Montgomery  expected 
(he  giwtek  resistance;  bat  finding  the  post  deserted,  he  impetuously 
luahed  10 1  and  sa  cffi^diially  did  some  British  seamen^  placed  'm  the  log* 
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house  to  wprk  the  gpoa^  do  their  duty,  that,  by  Che  first  discharge  df  g;rap0t 
shot,  both  he  aod  his  principal  officers  were  swept  off,  and  an  imnie<yiite 
retreat  was  the  consequence.  At  the  same  time.  General  Arnold  led  iio 
attack  on  the  north  end  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  forced  the  barrier  \  but 
the  weak  and  improvident  Governor  sc-nt  a  detachment  frond  the  Upper 
3*own  to  fall  on  his  rear,  when  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  many  of  bii 
troops  killed  and  taken  prisonerSt  From  this  time,  the  siege  was  pooVerted 
into  a  bioc^kade. 

.  Another  circumstance  which -occurred  during  the  siege  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  When  the  joint  attack  was  made  by  Montgomery  and  Aradd 
upon  the  Lower  Town,  a  party  was  permitted,  through  the  negligence  or 
^e  treachery  of  the  officer  nt  the  barrier,  to  pass  through  the  embrasures,  the 
guns  "dot  having  been  disciiarged  \  at  this  critical  moment  the  Governor 
ordered  a  detachment  to  marcli  through  a  gite  of  tlie  Upper  Town,  and  fall 
upon  their  rear  \  tt^is  ^lovement  was  so  decisive  that  Morgan;  who  coooif 
xnanded  the  party  of  the  enemy,  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender 
without  resistance. 

Judge  now.  Sir,  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  that  Quebec  J' was  saved  by 
other  hands**  than  those  of  General  Carleton. 

For  the  ability,  firmness,  justice,  and  moderation,  displayed  b^  this 
gallant  Officer  in  so  critical  and  arduous  a  situation,  for  his  highly  meritori- 
ous conduct  afterwards,  as  Commander  in  Chief  at  New  York,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  British  Peerage,  and  appointed  Governor-General  of  all 
ourreroaining  Colonies  in  North  America,  wliich  cotiunission  he  held  for  ' 
ten  years,  disdiarging,  during  that  time,  the  duties  of  the  important  trus( 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  alford  the  most  perfect  satisfadion,  both  to  thp 
Government^  and  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed. 

I  might  also  mention.  Sir,  as  another  instance  of  the  **want  of  foresight" 
■  in  General  Carleton,  that  he  not  only  foresaw  the  rebellion  which  after? 
wards  broke  out  in  the  Anierican  States,  but  so  early  aslhe  year  ^7^7  >  ^7 
a  letter  dated  February  15,  in  that  year  (which  letter!  hive  sczn),  warned 
General  Gage,  then  Commander  in  Chief  in  those  States,  of  the  impending 
danger  J  suggesting,  at  the  time,  measures  of  precaution,  which,  if  they 
|yad  beeu  adopted,  would,  in  s|ll  human  probability,  have  given  a  very  dif? 
Cerent  turn  to  the  war. 

^  Having  thus,  Mr.  Editorr  stated  with  fidelity  the  services  of  Lord  DorT. 
Chester,  I  confide  in  your  love  of  truth  for  comparing  carefully  ^s  state- 
ment Ivith  the  historical  document^  of  the  day  j  and  if,  aftef  the  most  cri- 
tical examination,  you  shall  find  Iliave  not  exaggerated  his  services,  I  an^ 
persuaded,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  principles,  that  you  will,  in  your 
nctx  Number,  corre6k  the  error  into  which  you  have  been  inadvertently 
}ed,  and  not  sufi^er  your  misguided  opinion  to  mislead  the  future  bistoriaq> 
'  »Mfhp  may  sepk  iq  your  pages  fqr  triith  tp  dire^  his  pen.  V£R1TA8« 
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ira  EDUCED  to  the  necessity,  from  the  unavoidable  length  of  several 
JCV  important  articles  review^ed  in  the  present  Number,  of  either  post- 
poning  many  others  intended  for   insertion,  or  of  omitting  our  Political 

Summary,  we^have  preferred  the  former,  from  a  conviftion  tfcit  t^e  timesarc 
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socrillcial^  tBat  Europe  is  in  a  6tate^  at  once  so  extraordiniif^  tiidsoidtni}. 
ing,  as  to  call  for  the  exertions  of  tvery  puVlic  writer  to  rou^e  his  couni 
trymen  to  a  just  sense  of  their  situation,  and  to  throw  all  the  ligh^  ia  ^ 
his  power  on  the  existing  state  of  things  ;'-^with  a  view  to  enable  our 
Statesmen  toprofitljy  the  past,  andtoprovidefofthefuture.— That  Aims/ 
qnask,  which  concealed  the  real  views  of  Prussia,  for  a  short  tiroe,,'froai 
superficial  observers,  and  impoi^ed  on  the  £f;urnal  politicians  of  this  cpan« 
try,'  who  hailed  her /ra^^«fi?  and  admired  h^tv  nuisd^mf  has  been  very - 
speedily  removed,  by  the  improvident  haste  of  her  worthy  ally,  Buona- 
parte, who  has  confirmed  to  the  world,. the  truth  of  tf»r  statement*,  that 
she  had  submitted  to  the  horrible  degradation  of  robbing  ^n  indepe^deiit 
Power  (for  whose  interest  she  professed  a  most  friendly  regard),  ti  his 
dominions,  from  the  want  of  spirit  to  resist  that  robbery  of  hersctf,  which 
the  Imperial  Plunderer  of  Europe  had  resolved  to  commit.  — Hansmer  is, 
as  we  affirmed,  ceded  by  France  to  Prussia  in  full  sovereignty,  in  return 
for  Anspacb^  Bayrenth^^xid,  Clie^esy  stnd  for  some  other  sacrifices,  for  the 
completion  of  which  the  Hanoverian  fortress  of  Ham^n  is  retained  as  a 
pledge ! !  I — It  would,  we  repeat,  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  so'flagrant  an  instatrce  of  baseness,)  cowardice,'  and  fraud,  as  this 
transadton  exhibits  to  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  and  a  trembling  Cont?«^ 
sent.— Whole  nations  are  non<  transferred  like  herdsof  cattle,  without 
asking  their  consent,  or  listeding  to  their  complaints.;-— the  state  of  the 
savages  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  such  ^yarm  regard  to  our  meek  philaa^ 
ihfopists,  is  enviable,  compared  yvith,  that  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants  of 
the  Contii\ent,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.-^His  Pros, 
siao  Majesty  may,  possibly,  plead,  that  as  he  Sought  the  people  of  An<# 
apach,  he  had  a  right  to  seii  them  ; — be  it  so  ;  we  are  not  disposed  to  ^enf 
ihat  a  people  who  submit  lo  be  bought  ymo&i  richly  deserve  tobe^W^^.  Bat 
this  accursed  revolutionary  pradice,  by  which  the  allegiaftCe  of  millions 
of  intell^ual  beings,  of  beings  endued  with  perceptive  and  reasoning 
fecalties  j  of  beiiigs  who  can  feel  too,  as  well  as  thiuk  and  argue,  is  con^ 
ngned  by  one  master  to  another,  with  as  little  ceremony^  as  a  bale  of 
goods ;  destroys  the  link  which  conneds  the  subje(^  with  the  soreteign ; 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  duty ;  loosens  the  ties  of  subordination  i 
roots  up  the  very  principle^  of  civilized  scitiety ;  and  has  a  direft  ten- 
dehcy  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  social  compad.  It  throws  us  back 
centuries,  to  those  periods  of  early  barbarism,  when  fear  was  the  only- 
principle  x>f  obedience,  the  sword  the  only  symbol  of  command',  and  con- 
quest the  only  right  of  dominion.  Irsandifies,  indeed,  that  leading  ar« 
'tide  of  the  Jacobinical  Creed,  which  .enforces  the  sacred  duty  ofinsurrec* 
troft;  and  it  almost  renders  rebellion  a  virtue.  With  what  confidence, 
let  us  ask  this  unwise  ^and  unstable  Monarch,  can  he  look;  for  love  or  for 
sumbission,  to  subjefts,  iidwever  mild  his  rule,  or  merciful  his  sway,  when 
he  proves,  by  his  condu6t,  to  the  meanest  capacity  amongst  them,  that 
he  regards  them -as  oh]t(i^  kX  merchandi%e^  to  be  transferred,  sold,  or 
exchanged,  at  his  will  and  pleasure  ?  Wifl  they  not,  by  a  y^  natural 
process  of  the  mind,  be  led  to  conclude,  that,  if  h<  has  a  right  so  to  dispose 
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^l^themi  thy  omst  hire  an  eifual  right  to  dispose  of  tiemscRfes  P-^^Zf 
^ty  not  farther  be,  very  excusably,  betrayedji  by  such  condud,  into  the 
adoption  of  this  daogercus  inference,*— that|  if  if  wants  the  LnclinatioQ 
•r  the  spirit  to  defend  their  liberties  and  their  indepemlence,  he  can  have  , 
fiO  reason,  to  expert  that  they  should  expose  their  lives  in  defence  ot  hi$ 
throne  and  of  his  power? — To  see  such  a  broad  line  of  distinct  ion  that 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign f  betweeiv  t\ic  gonfemon  and  ihtgoa/etftedt 
tnd  fuel  thus  supplied  by  the  occupier  of  a  throne ^  for  setting  Jin  to  thefuif 
t^mett  of  Euro  fey  was  more  than  the  most  sanguine  of  the  primitiirc  Jaco^ 
fcins,  hiorethan  Brissot  himself,  could  have  expected. — If  the  reign  of  li* 
tetfy  znd  Eoita/itj  exibttdat  this  time  in  Frafice,  any  where  but  at  the  head  of  • 
the  Imperial  Charter,  the  bust  of  Frederiik  William  would,  no  doubt,  be  ho* 
iioured,with  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  reyer- 
aionary  place  for  his  ashes  be  secured  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris  I — Mistaken 
Monarch  l*^If ,  your  own  ruin  were  to  be  the  only  consequence  of  )roQ| 
fatal  policy,  your  fall  would  excite  no  pity,  nor  would  the  voice  of  pa* 
friotism  be  uplifted  to  avert  your  fate.  But,  unhappily,  your  fate  is  inti* 
rtately  conne^ed  with  that  of  civilized  Europe;  your  condudi,  thereforci 
becomes  a  common  concern;— rail  have  ^a- right  to  admonish  you  of  yoot 
crrors^~as  all  have  an  interest  in  preserving  you  from  destruAion  I-«-^It 
is  now:  nvanifest  to  the  world,  that  the  jealousy  of  France  is  e^^tj^^y 
ffoused  against  Prussia  \  and,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  Corsican'a  disposkion 
did  not  soffictentiy  assure  us  of  the  faft,  the  experience  of  years  must  havf 
produced  theconvidion,  that  his  ^engeance^  though:  policy  may  Itdi  it  to 
tfeep.  for  awhile,  nether  djes ; — it  is  insatiable  and  immortal  as  his  hatred* 
Prussia,  then,  may  be  convinced,  that  she  is  indebted,  even  for  t^  present 
ar]^^#/ moderation  of  the  Usurper's  condud  towards  her, solely  to  the  kfhi^ 
cnce  which  the  unshaken  virtue,  and  determined  resolution  of  the  Russian  F^* 
peror,  have  at  this  moment,  over  his  sax\guinary  cooncils,  and  his  destrudive 
ptoje^s.  She  must  take  her  choiee^between  a  dired  o&nsive  and  de&nsive 
alliance  with  France,  and  a  cordial  and  vigorous  systftn  pf  amity  and  co^ope. 
ratibii  whh  Rtssia.  Half. measures,  and  a  wavering  policy,  will  no  longer 
avail  her ;  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  she  must  draw  the  sword  either  for 
tut  against  France.  Buonaparte,  even  during  a  peace,  as  the  present  state  of 
things  is  ironically  called,  is  daily  emplbyed  in  the  extension  of  his  powers 
in  increasing  his  own  means  of  hostility,  and  in  diminishing  those  of  Prussia^ 
-[TrThe  Elelitor  of  Hesse.Cassel,  the  old  ally,  and  almost  the  vassal,  ofPros* 
#ia,  ha$  beep  inaide,  by  the  omnipotent  arm  of  the  Corsican-  Adventureri 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  those  regal  satellites  which  are  henceiipirth  de$« 
tined  to  wait,  in  humble  attendance,  on  the  |inperial  Planet  of  Flttn^re  ;^ 
^nd  Prussia  may  $pon  expe^  to  see  the  King  of  the  Ctf/// (this  new  personage 
Introduced  on  the  revolutionary  stage)  aiding  as  pioneer  to  the  Gallic 
jbordes^  on  their  first  irruption  into  hef  territory.  '^InQated  wit)i  success, 
and  having  but  too  gpod  relaspn  to  belif  ve  that  no  e^edive  obstacles  will 
^  opposed  to  his  arms,  this  proud  and  impetuous  conqueror  will  not  bear 
to  be  triDed  with  1— the  violence  of  Jii^  temper,  indeed,  is  such,  that  sii'tce 
^ia  triumph  over  the 'falku  House  of  Austria^  he  no  jbnger  seeks  even 
to  '^eii  his  atrocious  designs  beneath  the  mask  of  moderation  ; — in  the  fate 
of  Naple/,  by  hhjlat  erased  frpm  the  list  of  independent  states,  be  lia^ 
plainly  and  distinAIy  told  all  ot^cr  pOtentate%,  to  ,riad  t^eir  own !— Th^ 
Jrst  symptom  of  hi^  di'spIeasuVc  wiU  be  the  signal  for  thci^  annihilation, 
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Ml  langB^e  U  toe  wneqnivoctl  to  be  miftttftdersfood ;  «Bd  it  mwHiots  to 
tiie  full  extent  of  an  avowali  that  they  hold  their  thrOnes  by  his  svjKr^ . 
ance^-^Time  wasj  and  that  not  very  reinole,  when  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  woaid  have  rtseni  as  one  man,  to  e)Msttse  the  daring  tyrant  who 
should  thus  presame  to  threaten  and  to  insult  them  ;«— but  now-most  of 
llu^  Ptinoes,  like  good  and  docile  children,  patiently  resign  themselmt 
•o  thei^  fete,  and  hambly  kiss  the  rod  which  cortefts  them.  Nof 
is  this  the  only  circumsilance,  in  the  recent  (:ondud  of  the  XJsnrfttTf 
which  would  have  operated,  wifh  the  forcb  and  rapidity  of  an  el? Aric* 
d)Ock|Upon  them  ;— there  is  another  ad  of  aggression,  which  wOuld  not 
Wily  juiti/y  a  declaration  of  war  against  tois  common  disturber  of  the  human 
pace,  but  which,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Europe,  when  the  policy  of 

,  her  Cabinets  was  marked  oy  spirit  and  foresight,  and  stamped  with  honour, 
would  have  Instantly  excited  a  general  confederacy  against  him,  founded 
on  the  preservative  resolution^  to  wage  a  helium  interneciuum ;  in  other 
words,  npt  to  sheath  the  sword  until  the  aggressor  was  punished  for  hit 

^  ofience,  and  effe^ve  means  secured  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.-— This  cit. 
eumstance,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven  yea^s,  we  have  frequently 
Called  the  public  attentions  but  which,  alarming  as  it  is,  seems  now  tob« 
viewed  with  perfed  indinerence,— is^  the  constant  practice  <^  the  Coi^. 
sican  to  keep  a  large  army,  under  some  frivolous  pretext  or  other>  ixi  the 
Aeighbottring  states,  where  the  troop^  are  supported,  clotbed,  and  paid^ 
iirithdut  thesmallest iexpence  to  their  master;  who  thus,  in  a  mannef  un. 

trecedented^  keeps  these  states  in  a  situation  of  abje^  dependence  pspoii 
imself ;  and  has  military  hordes  at  all  times  ready  to  aa  against  anjr 
|»ower  who  may  chance  to  have  excited  his  displeasure,  or  to  nave  iacixr* 
fed  his  resentment.  This  is  a  praAice,  at  once  so  novel,  so  pregnaet 
with  the  most  alarming  and  the  most  destrudlive  conseijuences^  tluit  utilesli^ 
Ae  Powers'  of  thit  Continent  combine  to  suppress  it ;  unless  they  bpeo 
theif  eyes  to  the  perils  which  flow  from  this  source,  and  enter  into  a 
f  rm  dcftermination  to  make  no  peace  with  France,  until  she:  shall  have  re« 
nounced  all  her  revolutionary  principles,  all  her  intK>vt^tiog  pretensipnSf 
and  aU  her  aggressive  condudi  i^tbeir  rtiin  is  mi'vitalfU.''^^hllt  soeii  li 
pt'^k^ce  is  told'ated,  a  necessity  is  imposed  on  all  the  other  Potentate^ 
to  submit  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  burdens  of  war;<^for.  they  are  com. 
pelled;  in  order  to  secure  themselves  ajgainst'  a  power  whom  no  treatiet 
flan  bind,  whom  no  honour  can  restrain^  to  k^ep  on  jbot  a  veryJarge  mi«> 
ktary  establishment.-  Add  to  this  the, state  ofsuspensCt  and  alarm,  in 
wl^ch  they  most  be  continually  kept  ^  and  who  will  say,  th^t  ai^  opeii 
War  i$  not  infinitely  less  haiardous,  less  barthensome>  and  mote  eligible. 
On  all  accounts,  than  such  a  ^*  hollow  armed  truee^'*  whence  infinite  danger 
•last,  and  no^s^ible  advantage  can^iacqrue^— Buonaprte  couldnot*  without 
txtreme  dificolty  at  least,  maintain,  in  his  own  territory,  and  at  hiil  owq 
<^pene£,^  an  army  so  formidable  as  to  be  an  obje^  of  just  apprehension 
to  the  Po^rs  of  Europe  :•— bat  for  the  resource  which  he  has  had^  atul 
^  which,  fisr  the  fik'St  tim^,.  has  ippeated  in  the  ways  and  means  of  any  go* 
Temmettt  upon  earth,-*-in  the  plunder  of  neighbouring  states,  he  could  not 

CssiUy  have  supported  (much  tess  extended)  ois  power,^  so  k>ng  aa 
has  4one.     H'iti  such  a  resource^  however,  tamel^  aequieseed  in  by> 
those  against  whom  it  is  direiSkd,  theio  is  up  diseemtble  U^it  to  his  ty. 

rannvi  either  Ia  ex^eot  ^  .deration,— »Not.  content  with  pupifig  tha 
^     r.     .  .         \  i^gal 
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legal  dignity  hfisself»  this  nilicarjr  master  of  the  worMatsaxnei  the  right 
of  conferring  it  upon  others  ; — the  low-bom  ppstart  whose  sword  bathes, 
^terdajf  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows,  pretends,  forsooth>  to  emtibU  Pxin|Ks 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ance$tors,-"Of  anceston,  too« 
who  would  much  sooner  have   pointed  their  swords  against  their ^own 

'  "bosonas,  than  have  submitted  to  the  unexanjpled  degradation  of  being  pro. 

~  te^ed  and  patronized  hy  a  regicidal  usurper,  a  base  impostor,  and  a  mid* 
right  assassin  ; — for  such  will  history  proclaim  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to 
future  tidies,  however  brilliant  his  career,  however^extensivc  his  sway.— 
1  he  dominions  of  each  of  these  new  satellites  which  he  has  created  around 
him,  he  uses  as  his  own; — he  makes  them  replenish  his  exhausted  coffer^; 
he  compels  them  to  clothe  and  feed  his  famished  hordes.     In  every  aifl,  in 

V    cxcry  movement,  in  every  proclamation, of  his,  he  makes  their  miserable 
chiefs  feel  that  they  are  his  vassals ;  that  as   his  breath  has  given  them 
beirfg,  so  will  it  suffice  to  produce  their  annihilation  ;  that  as  they  are  the 
ereatures  of  his  power,  th^  must  be  the  panders  to  his  will.     By  this 
means  does  he  extend  the  limits  of  his  authority,  as  completely  and  efiec* 
tively,  as  toaH  purposes  of  hostility,-  as  if  he  jiad  subdued  their  territo- 
ries by  conquest,  and  annexed  them  to  France.     Nay,    by  parcelling  out 
the  dominions  of  ind^j^ndent  (lowers  at  his  pleasure,  he  exercises  the 
fail  light  of  conquest  over  them  j-rand  every  Prince,  who  disgraces  him. 
,i^\£  by  accepting  a  portion  of  such  dominions  from  his  hands,  is  not  only 
an  accessary  to  the  theft,  but  tacitly  acknowledges  the  right  ^  of  disposal^ 
and,  consequently,  admits  that   the  disposer  is  legitimate  master  of  the 
universe. — We  have  said  that  Russia  is,  at  this  moment,^  the  onty  re^ 
straint  on  Buonaparte,  whois  endeavouring,  by  his  usual  revolutionary 
neanf,  alternate  promises  and  threats,  to  Jnduce  Aus.tr ia  to  co. operate! 
with  him  in  the.  invasion  of  the  Turkish •  Empire,  which  opens  to  his 
avarice  and  his  ambition,  new,  and  copious  sources  of  gratification.    He 
<K)ald,  without  Austria,  by  the  possession,  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  pour 
bis  licentious  hordes  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but^  in  that 
f^se,  he  must  leave' the  whole  Austrian  force  in  his  rear  ;  whereas  by  en. 
gaging  Austria  to  a^  in  concert  with  him,  he  would  nor  only^be  e:KCi9pt 
£rom  such  ganger,  but  he  would  involve  her  in  a  quarrel  with  Russia,  if 

.,  not  with  Prussia,  and  thus  at  once  break  off  an  alliance  which  he  dreadSf 
tnd  render  Austfia  an  abjeA  dependent  on  himself.-^ We  are  happy, 
however,  to  perceive  some  favourable  symptoms  of  returning  wisdoniCand 
vigour  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor,  r^overing  from  hi^ 
stupor,  has  entrusted  the  absolute  command  of  his  whole  miii^Vy  esta^ 
blishment,  to  his  gallant  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  has  rendered 
the  Aulic  Council, — that  fertile  source  of  treachery  and  dis^ster-^subser^; 
Yient  to  him.  He  has  also  re(;atled  that  wise  statesman,  and  loyal  subje^^ 
£aron  Thugut,  to  his  councils. — Had  these  step$  been  taken  six  pionth^ 
ago,  civilized  Europe  would  have  trium^ed,  and  the  Corsican  tiger  have 

'been  driven  back  with  disgrace  to  his  owt),den. — But,  though  mudi,  very 
much,  has  been  lost,  still,  by  resolution  and  perseverance,  every  loss  maybe 
recovered,  and  the  invader  be  defeated  in  his  turn.  If,  profiting  by  past  weakr 
sess,  past  treachery,  and  past  misfortune,  with  such  leaders  in  the  cabinet  an4 
in  the  field,  the  Emperor  Frapcis  should  enter  into  a  stri^  ofiensive  and  de^^ 
fcnsive'alliance,  M'ith  Russia. and  Prussia,  and,  in  conjunftion  with  those 
Powers^  settle  a  wise  and  vigQlous  plao.  pf  ppejc^tipps,  sh^  i^ay  soon  re. 
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t<tevt'htrlatci!%eace$,  in&  restoire  the  fallirig  fortanes  of  hcr^^house.— 
Nothing  but  some  such  confederacy  can  oossibiy  present  both  Austria  and- 
Fntssutrom  being  swalfdweA  tjp  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Corsi. 
can  Tyrant.     That  the  truly  magnanfimous  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  disin. 
terested  iq-his  views  as  he  is  noble  in  his  condadl>  is  petfe^lly  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  coalititjn  of  this  kind,  on  the  most  honourable  principles, 
there  isaotfhe  shadow  of  a  doubt.     And  as  it  is  the  only  chance  for  sai- 
ration  which  is  now  left  to  Prussia,,  it  is  possible  she  may  condescend,  for 
once;  to  abandon  her  favourite  system,  and  to  exjchange  fraadolent  ag- 
grandizement for  honourable  security.    If  Buonaparte  should,  contrary  to 
his  ex:pedlations;fail  in  his  present  elFprts  to  sow  divisions  among  the  powers 
whose  co-operation  is  the  great  objeft  of  his  fears,  he  will  tiext  endeavour 
.    to  detach  us  from  the  grand  alliance,  and  will,  probably,  for  that  purpose, 
consent  to  make  some  temporary  sacrifices.     Indeed,  we  infer  as  mu^h, 
from  his  recent  declaration,  that  he  is^ready  to  treat  with  us  on  the  basis 
of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.     But  how  he  can  possibly  enter  into  a  negotiatioti 
upon  such  a  basis,  truly  understood^  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive, — Sc» 
cause,  it. would,   in  that  case,  be  necessary,' that  both   the  contra^ing 
parties  should  be  placed  in  precisely   the  same  situation,  in  respe^  of 
power  and  of  territory,  in  which  they  stood  at  the  time  of  concluding 
that  treaty.     Now  we  suspeft,  that  Buonaparte  would  not  be  very  willing 
^to  consent  to  this  regulation  ;  as  it  would  require  him  to  restore  all  that 
he  has   taken  from  Austria,  from  Prussia,  and  from  Naples,  since  that 
period  ;    as  well  as  to  acknowledge  and ^to  secure  the  independence  of  dif. 
ferent  Powers,  whose  territories  he  has  incorporated  with  ^is  own*    If  he 
have  recourse,  as  he  probably  will,  to  the  vain  subterfuge,  that  he  has- 
given  particular  territories  to  the  new  Sovereigns  of  his  own  creation  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  ^re  no  longer  at  his  disposal,  nor  can   they  be 
considered^as  accessions  to  his  power  ; — the  answer  is  obvious,  that  aS  his 
will  sufficed  to  gPve  them^  in  violation^  of  every  principle  of  right  and  of 
justice,  ^it  will,  in  xhs^  same   manner,   suffice  to  take  them  awaj,  when 
justice  demands  iheir  restoration  to  their  hwfui   Sovereigns  ; — and  that 
they  are,  real  'accessions  to  his  power,  is  demonstrated,    by  the  ;ibsoiate 
^controul  which,  in.  all  respe6ls,  he  exercises  over  theifi,  and  by  the  use. 
which  he  makes^of  them  at"  this  time.     Without  (his  concession,  on  his 
part,  it  is  ridiculous  to  propose  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,   as  the  basis-of 
another  ^^ce^  in  the  present  relative  situation  of  the  two  Powers ;  and 
even  were  he  to  make  such  conc^slion,  it  would  be  madness  to  conclude 
«  peace  on  such  terms.— We  therefore  see  no  prospect  of  an  approaching 
peace  ;  nor  do  we  think  that,  a  secure,  honourable,  and  perifianen^  peace 
can,  at  any  time,  be  concluded,  without  the  joint  efiforts  of  the  three 
great  Powers  ^of  tlCt  Coi)tinentf  in  opposition  to,  France.  ^ 

Failing,  in  his  endeavour  again  to  lull  us  into  a  false  securkf ,  the 
next  effort  of  the  Tyrant  wiH  be  to  frighten,  all  the  tcconi-rate  Powc^t 
of  the  Continent  Into  measures  of  hctftilitjr  against  our  commrrcial  fktc* 
Tests*  But,  whatever  the  efie^  of  his  threats  may  be  on  such  ^  tie  tm« 
able  to  cope  with  him,  still  he  will  \k  baffled  in  his  aim,  for  the  atnOft 
exertion  of  his  midice  will  only  tend  to  make  the  produce  qf  Rnglidk  imu 
\  nufiiAures  and  industry^  fetch  a  much  higher  price  as  pfofubiced  goods^ 
ihao  they  woi^  as  objefti  of  legal  coovoecte  1  the  txdutkn  of  thea  fron 
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cottntrics  whtft  rhtf  ztt  almost  ccHisi^ftd-  i)i  iirtkl6a^'A)r  tfifaetei. 
ttty  being  totally  ooc  t>f  the  qoestiod. 

From  this  brief  view  of.  the  state  of  the  Continent  it  h  evident,  tkat 
ixcaimot  enjoy  repose  modi  lonjtrs  and  that  the  itnewal  of  hostilities 
xfiiist  produce  some  ^reat  and  radieal  change,  in  the  etutt!\g  order  ef 
thingr«  PnisMa,  attacked,  mtut  be  vi^orious,  or  annihilated  9  if  hec  re. 
ststance  prove  fruitless,  her  naoie,  like  that  of  Naples,  will  be  sacHfited 
to  the  infuriate  r^^e  of  her  implacable  foe.  If,  iaconbert  with  those 
who  mast  snow  be  considered  aa  her  natural  allies,  shp  triumph  in  the 
^contest,  ahe  roost  strip  the  spoiler  of  thefroits  of  his  plonder,  nui^ehini 
letreat  within  the  ancient  linjits  of  France,  restore  the  balance  of  powers 
and  beeone  the  preserver'  of  Europe.**— She  has  recently  lost  one  gloriooi 
-opportunity  of  signalizing  her  proweU,  and  of  displaying  her  wisdom,-^ 
Dor  would  she  ever  hav^  recovered  it,  but  for  the  hereism  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander  ; — if,  now  that  it  is  again  presented,  she  should  be  ao  liAktt^ 
ated  as  again  to  throw  it  away,  perish  she  must,  and,  with  her,  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  Continent. -"--Toe  period  is  critical,  and  awful  beyond 
cxaoiple;  the  season  for  adion  approaches  with  rapidity.}  and  suipease 
will  soon  be  converted  into  certainty. 

•  Out  Domestic  Politics  require  but  Kttle  notice,  as  the  new  Minister 
liave  not  yet  broueht  forward  any  of  their  plans,  either  military,  political, 
*or  financial;  and  as  it  is  by  their  M^izi»r^i  alone  that  we  sliall  jatigB 
^em,  we  must,  of  course,  wait  to  see  what  these  measures  are,  befoca 
^^e  presume  to  offer  any  decisive  opinion  respefting  thenu— That  their  nu# 
litary  plans  will  be  such  as  eiia^iveiy  %o  provide  not  only  for  the  complete 
-defence  of  the>cou(itry,  but  to  keep  a  large  disposaable  force  for  ofiemtve 
MBperations,  there  can  be  no  reasdn  to  doubt,  f|om  the  known  sentiments  of 
that  aUe  and  enlightened  Statesman,  to  whose  capacious  mind  tlie  war 
'ib^partmenc  h%  now  entrusted  by  his  Majesty.  And*  from  the  intimations^ 
tloose  as  they  were,  which  have  been  already  given  by* Ministers  -in  the 
iHouse  .of 'Coi^noons,  we  are  grounded  in  tne  hope  and  beli«f,  that  no. 
thing  will  be  done  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  thoae  brave  men,  who,  in  tbe 
^tnost  crittcai  times,  stood  forward  to  volunteer  their  servioes.to  the 
^country* 

The  appointment  of  Lord  EUenborougb  to  a  seat  io  the  Cabinet,  has  un- 
•Aergone  the  most  ample  investigation  in  Parliament;  but  none  of  tbea^ 
glUDOdts  which  we  have  read  on  the  aubjed,  have  prodttced  tM  least  ahera- 
tioo  io  our  sentiments;  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  the  seati* 
mco^  of  tlib  country  .-—That  a  man  should  be  called  upon  for  his  opimoa 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bringiog  a  state-criminal  to  trial>  and  afterwards  sit 
as  his  judge,  is,  we  shall  ever  contend,  notwithstanding  the  few  exaroplei 
which  have  been  brought  in  support  of  sucli  a  proceeding;  a  gross  devitk 
Hon  ftom  the  pure  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  Our  forther  assertion; 
tfaiit  ^'  when  the  Cabinet  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  soil 
exps^eocy  of  a  state  prosecution,  the  opinion  of  the  ficat  jfu<%B  in  ^ 
^redikwiU  be  received  with  aomething  more  than  «2^eiu;e,'  it  wm  ind^ 
be,  in.  a  great  measure  decisive  ;**— has  been  confirmed  by  one  of  the'mosl: 
strenjious  aopporters  of  his  Lordsbip*s  appointment.-^Hr^  Bond,  in  the  de* 
bate  jaUiided  to,  sald;^  "  He  should  again .  insist,  tbat  ib  questions  of 
i:rlmltiariaw  or  prosecutions,  it  wias  likely  that  a^imlnal  Judge's  opinioQ 

would  InfiucAceihat  <^  tbe^Cabiil^i  and  that  io  that  wotc,  kt  w^M  Uoi 
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l^f  jjf f  jflil<»t  ^^S^trs^nu^  -to  tayi  thekamed  ^ntfeoaii  cemld  4te  no* 
^iiig,i(fipr0por  in  this ;  tiotbitig  that  could  gt^  a  l^as  to  tbe  mind  of  tf 
fiA^t  sj^ckcaoistapcod ! ! !  And  he  did  not  scruple  to  add ;  ^'  Every  man 
yho  koew  any  thjdug  about  Ifae  admimstration  of  justice,  knew^  that,  ifi 
trials  fW  Ubel,  Uftie  was  kfi  to  tke  Judge,  whilst  the  whole  was  decided  by 
the  Jury.**  Tu  be  sure,  we  wanted  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to  tett 
tts  that  the  Jury,  lA  cases  of  libd,  are  judges  both  of  tbe  law  and  the  ia6t  ^* 
^od  pretty  judfjes  of  the  hiw  tbey  fnequmdy  arc  I  But  we  believe,  that 
no  man,  who  has  rend  our  .remarks  upon  tbe.  two^tate  trials  of  PeUitr,  for  a 
libel  OR  BuQnap:i7kj  and  oHui^t  Johnson  for  a  libel  on  the  JriskGwernment, 
will  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  ^nd,  respeiStiog  the  Inflaence  of  a  Judgfi 
DD  tbe  decision  of  a  Jury. -^Indeed,  we  never  read  a  more  sophistical,  or  u 
weaker,  argument,  than  the  whole, of  Mr.  Bond*8  in  that  debate.  We 
lake  leave  to  £ssure  that  leatfted  gentleman^  tbat,  if  we  were  so  alif6r-> 
Canate  as  ro  be  prosecutefl  by  the  Attorney-General  for  a  libel,  on  the  Ca- 
binet, witti  all  our  resped  fbr  the  character  of  Lord  £llenborough,  for  hia 
talents  and  his  integrity^  we  should,  if  we  legalltf  could,  objed  to  be  tried 
^fore  him.  Lord  £!lt;nborough  is  but  a  man  ;  and  to  suppose  him  devoid 
of  diefeelings  and  the  prejudices  of  a  man,  is  absurd.  A  prbvioua  bias« 
on  the  mind  may,  imperceptibly,  betray  the.  mosjt  upright  man,  into  m 
breach  of  that  impartiality,  which  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a  Judge  to  observe. 
Another  part  of  the  argument  employed  on  this  occasion  i  ^s  too  corinua 
td  escape  withour  a  comment.  It  was  rppresented,  as  well '  by  the  gentle* 
man  already  noticed,  as  by  other  speakers,  th^  the  fiolUica^  \ku€^hig6 
and  abilities  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*^  Bencl^  were  so  transcendani 
in  themselves,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  state  at.  this  Jundure,  th^t 
it  would  be  a  ^reat  calamity  to  the  country  to  be  deprived  of  theqi :  nay» 
from  the  language  used  tpon  the  occasion,^  an  indi^rent  person  mignt  na^^" 
turaRy  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  Government  could  not  go  on  without 
his  Lordship's  assistance ;  that  he  was*  tbe  cement  which  bound  the  Cabinea 
tagether;  and  that,  by  removing  him,  it  would  dissolve!  11  Now»  when 
aod  where  his  Lordship  could  acquire  such  poUtical  knowledge  and, skill,  we 
should  labour  in  vain  tcr  conjedure  -,  and,,  m  the  next  place,  if  he  be  reall/ 
this  paragon  of  perfedion  as  a  statesman,  how  happens  it.  that  Lord  Sid"' 
mouik,  his  friend  and  patron,,  who,  of  course,  best  knew  his  qua]ifica'« 
tions  at  that  tidie,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  him  a  member  of  /u/ 
Cabinet ;  thongh  he  thinks  his  services  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pre^t 
sent  Cabinet  ?  To  be  consistent.  Lord  Sidmouth  must  contend,  that  wheii 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet  possessed  such  a  mas^  of  knowledge 
and  talents,  as  required  no  additio|i ;  and  that  the  existing  Cabinet,  being 
more  deficient  in  those  requisites,  stand  in  need  of  the  gigantic  assistance  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  fienoh  I  •  But,  Gad  defend  us  from  a  />o/ifi«' 
€al  Judge,  say  we;  the  even  current  of  justice  should  flow  pure  andim« 
pollute ;  the  breath  of  suspicion  should  never  raffle  it,  nof*  should  the  tur- 
ftoleiit  atream'af  pdkics  be  ever  suflfered  to  defile  it. 
•'Ob  tbe  8abje6kof^7Vi^onji^/tl^,  another  question  arosb,  intbecourfleof^tbts 
Abate,  ofcdnsiderable importance  inks  oonae^uencea.  It  has  been eo6(Md64r 
tliat  the  Ckbinet,  a»  a  body,  are  not  Responsible  for  tbe  measures  which  the/ 
advise ;  but  that  the  responsibility  attaches  solely  to  the  individual  Ministk|r 
wfaa carries  such  measures  intoekecution.  Nowto  us^  there  appears  Ut 
be  the  most  formidable  ofaje^ons  to  this  novel  dddrine,  which,  in  some 

caaes,  ia  tttt^l/  deitn^ve  of  aU  cooiUtatioad  retfOQsi6|ttt7.i  Far  tmtance^ 
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if  the  Cabmet  were  to  think  it  necessary  to  sittrofdtice  A  bfM'CMnlM 
into  this  country,  without  any  application  to  PaAiament,  either  far  leete  (i| 
for  indemnity ;  and  the  Secretary  at  War»  who  has  no  seat  in  theCaAttoer; 
should  be  charged  to  carry  tb^t  measure  intd  eJiecution  ;«— td  Whom  woaU 
the  responsibility  attach  ?  Not,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  on  the  prio* 
cipals,  who  de\ise>  determine  and  order }  but,  according  to  the  new  doc^ 
trine  (for  new  it  certainly  is  to  us),  on  the  mere  agent  who  executes. 
Surely  this  can  neither  be  constitutional  nor  just;  and  we  should  think/ 
that  there  is  no  precedent  to  justify  ^uch  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Commons  have  preferred  'another  articfe  of  imj^chment  against 
Lord  Melville -y  and  it  is  somewhat '  strange,  that  while  Lord  Henry  Petty 
was  nothing  more  than  any^other  Member  of  Parliament,  liis  abilities  were 
not  deen^d  requisite  to  assist  the  ComnTittee  for  conducing  the  business  of 
the  Impeachitient ;  yet  no  sooner  did  he  add,  tohisdwn  natural  and  ac- 
quired talcpts,  the  weight  and  ioHuenee  which  attach  to  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  than  his  aid  is  considered  as  essential,  and  liis 
name  is  immediiitely  added  to  the  Committee !  Surely  some  of  the  reasons 
whicli/  we  have  urged  on  the  case  of  Lord  EUenborough's  appoi^ntmeflt,  are 
equally  applicable  to  this  pnoceedingl  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  we  wish  to 
ace  justice  administered,  without  partiality^  and  without  biaa  * 
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ERRATA,  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 


?«fS  1^,  t  ^  for  *'  ^U,>'  read  it, 

J(i4, 1.  7,  tor   "  Vrohfut,*'   read    Pro- 
,  -  pbttne, 

x26, 1.  J4,  for**Phil/sopbioaI  instnir/on," 
read  PhiiosophicaJ  instt  uBHun^ 
119, 1.  1 1,  for  ••#ant,»'  rendr^ff/. 

1 9,  lor  **  pra^jco, ' '  read  pilikr«» 
srz,  1.  u,  tor**  them,"  read  i6/«. 
2i S,  t.:vt  Uoe,  for  **  spirit,*'  lead  vi^our^ 


Pag91i9, 1.  1 1,  d^e  *'  i44,** 

221 , 1. 3^,  for  **^  could,"  read  xvuuld. 
^  2S3 , 1.  3  %z  fler  "  of,  •  •  insert «. 

42,  for  **  d  isa J  vaof  e, ' '  read  dliad- 
~>  V  ant  a  fie, 

43,  for  "  noc/lentan,*'  read  mhU' 

map  ;   aad^  lor  '*  a^lcties,". 
read  aSiliiies. 
224, 1. 2,  for  *^  or, "  read  «pr. 


Our  readers  are  infornned,  that  a  new  arrangiement  has  been  made  for 
priming  the  Akt^-Jacobin  Review,  by  which  those  numerous  errofs. , 
which  have  appeared  in  it  ot  iate»  wiil^  in  future^  be  avoided.   , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tib.  Review fr   qJ  «•  Mr.  U'CallurtCs  Travels  in  Trinidad;'   to  Mr. . 
M'Calluni^  in  Reply  to  his  '^Vindication;"   Poetical Pla^ari^ }  wiA 
the  i>rf<tnt€  fjfthe  Missionaries  in  Ot^keite,  arrived  too  late  for  ip^^ooift 

tho|ili^:ai  JNomhcTi  bat  they  shall  appear  in  oar  next.  ^  . 
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Obsequiam  amicos/ Veritas  odium  pant. 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Resolves i  Divine^  MoraU  and  Political^  of  Owen  Fehham.     Anew 
Edition^  revised  and  amended^  with  a  short  Account  of  the  Author  and 
his   Writings,     By  James  Cumming,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Small  ^vo. 
.  Pp.  438.     Hatchard.     1806. 

WE  wish  it  were  much  more  a  practice  than  it  is,  to  consult  the 
writers  of  past  times,  for  the  instrudlion  of  the  present ;  fo;: 
many,  of  them  contain  the  richest  stores  of  wisdom  :  admirable  rules 
for  our  condudt  in  life;  pointing  out  the  means  of  improving  to  the 
'best  advantage  the  time  and  the  talents  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
allot  to  us ;  replete  with  sage  admonitions  to  impose  due  restraints  on 
our  passions,  so  as  to  make  them  our  servants  to  administer  unto  our 
good,  and  not  our  tyrants  to  lead  us  into  evil ;  and  abounding  with  sound 
and  wholesome  do'flrinc,  such  as,  deeply  studied,  and  closely  followed^ 
/  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  It  has  evidently  been  some  con- 
siderations  of  this  nature  that  have  dlred^ed  the  attention  of  Mr.  *Cuni- 
ming  to  the  works  of  Oweri  Feltham,  which  will  be  valued  the  more, 
the  better  ihey  are  known.  These  Resolves  are  dedicated,  with  pe- 
culiar propriety,  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince,  older  in  virtue 
than  in  years,  and  possessing  those  principles  an4  observing  that  condu<^> 
without  which  no  situation,  however  elevated,  can  be  respedlable, 
but  which  reflei^  both  honour'  and  dignity  on  the  highest  situations* 
The  jdedication  being  nothing  more  thana  tribute  of  justice^  and  utterly 
deroid  of  fulsome  flattery,  we  shall  extfaiSl  it..  .  . 

vp*.  xciy,  VOL.  XXXII.  2  *•  Sir, 
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*'  Sir,  The  Resolves  of  Ow^n  Feiltham,  now  hombly  presented  for 
the  9cceptaVice  of  your  Royal  Highness,  contain  a  treasure  of  Z)/>i;M9f, 
Moral,  and  Political  wisdom,  clothed  iri  manly,  nervous,  and  energetic 
language.  When  I  proposed  td  m'yself  the  re-publication  of  this  work,  I 
was'  naturally  desirous,  after  it  had  remained  so  long  in  obscurity,  of  bring. 
ing  it  forward  to  public  notice,  under  the  patronage  of  One,  who,  im. 
presfed  with  similar  principles,  and  possessing  congetii^l  sentiments,  could 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  name,  and 
the  weigKt  of  his  charatfkr  and  authority,  gi^e  a  currency  to  doArines,  so 
essential  to  the  promotion  of.  the  best  interests  of  man. 

*'  The  name  of  your  Royal  Highness  immediately  occurred :  and  by  the 
intercession  of  a  friend,  with  an  affability  and  condescension  peculiar  to 
your  charader,  your  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me, 
by  accepting  of  this  Dedication,  an  honour,  ever  to  be  recoUe^led  with  gra- 
titude. 

^  I  could  not  have  flattered  myself  that  any  work  of  mine,  could  have 
compensated  your  Royal  Highness  for  the  trouble  of  the  perusal ;  but  I 
can  venture  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  the  perusal  of  Feiltham  will  afford  you 
infzfiiie  Mtisfa^on,  as  you  will,  in  every  page,  discover  the  loyal  subje^^ 
the  sound  moralist,  the  pious  Christian.  Had  this  Author  been  now 
living,  entertaining  such  sentiments  as  he  did,  where  would  he  more  natu. 
rally  have  looked  for  a  patron  than  to  your  Royal  Highness  ?  Sprung^ 
from  that  august  Family  which  was  called  to  prote^  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  this  Idnd,  their  Constitution,  their  Laws,  and  their  Religion  ; 
trained  and  educated  as  your  Royal  Highness  has  been,  by  your  illustrious 
Father,  in  the  love  of  that  Constitution,  in  a  stri^  veneration  for  those 
Xaws,  and  well  instructed  in  the  pur<j:st  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
the  British  nation  have  the  best  assurance  from  such  an  educatit>n,  and  from 
the  hitherto  exemplary,  condud  of  your  Royal  Highfiess  both  public  and 
private,  that  as  you  have  early  imbibed  such  principles,  you  will  cherish 
them,  as  long  as  you  live;  In  times  so  eventful  as  these,  when  the  con. 
duA  of  Princes  may  determine  the  fate  of  empires,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  nation  look  up  with  an  anxious  and  eager  eye,  to  the  condufi^  of 
•every  branch  of  that  illustrious  Family  which  adorns  and  surrounds  the 
throne  ;  and  they  contemplate  with  peculiar  satisfadUon,  in  the  charader  of 
your  Royal  Highness^'  a  bright  emanation  of  those  virtues,  which  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  have  shone  with  such  distinguished  splendour,  in  the  life 
of  our  roost  gracious  Sovereign;  virtues,  which  have  been  the  blessed 
means  of  securing  to  this  nation  the  favour  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  alarm^ 
ing  convulsions  of  the  earth. 

**  That  your  Royal  Highness  may  long  adorn  that  elevated  rank  in  hu- 
man society,  which  you  are  destined,  by  JDivine  Providence  to  fill,  and 
benefit  mankind  hy  your  talents,  by  your  virtues,  and  by  the  lustre  of  your 
exemplary  life,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  him,  who,  grateful  for  the  honour 
conferred  up6n  him,  with  every  sentiment  of  respe^  and  veneration,  sob- 
icribes  himself.  Sir,  your  Royal  Highncss's  most  dutiful  and  t^bedient 
Servant,  James  Cumminc. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  every  prince  were  impressed  ijvith  the  im- 
portant truth,  thai  in  these  eveyitful  times  the  condu^  of  princes  may  de^ 
$frn)ine  the/ate  of  ernpires  i     la  his  "  Advertisement,**  Mr.  Cumming, 

whose 
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whoso  fliind  and  habits  are  perfcftly  congenial  with  those  which  he  so 
justly  admires  in  his  iUustrious  patron,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  inducement  to  publish  this  work.  ^  , 

*'  It  is  abodt  two  years  ago,  since  the  Editor  first  became  acqaainted 
with  the  Resolves  of  Ow^n  Felltham.     They  appeared  to  him  to  aboup4 
^ith  admirable  lessons  of  instra^ion  on  the  most  im\)ortant  and  interest, 
ing  subje^s  of  human  life  and  condu6l>  applicable  to  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  conveyed  ^vith  a  force  and  beauty  of  expression  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  author.     In  them,  he  thought  he  beheld,   '  imagination  and  know. 
ledge  equally  successful  in  their  exertions;  thify  as  the  contributor  of 
truths,  and  t/jaty  as  opening' her  affluent  wardrobe  for  their  dress;  one  Uke 
the  £arth,  throwing  out  of  her  bosom  the  organized  forms  of  matter,  and 
the  other  like  the  Sun,   arranging  them  in  an  endless  variety  of  hues.' 
(Preface  to  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. }-»The  pleasure  and'profit  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  them,  induced  him  to  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  his  literary  and  other  frlendsj  'who  purchased  the  book,  and 
became  as  great  admirers  of  it  as  the  Editor.     Its  value,  nay  even  itstitle^ 
was  then  known  but  to  a  few  persons  who  were  curious  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  writers*     It  was  sold  for  little  more  than  waste  paper,  and  was 
easily  ^o  be  procured ;  but  a  demand  for  it  arose,  and  it  hai  since  become 
difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  <  This  latter  circumstance,  and  a  desire  to 
bring  into  more  general  notice  the  merits  of  a  work,  which,  he  conceived^ 
could  be  read  by  no  one  witl^out  improvement,  suggested  to  the  Editor 
the  idea  of  a  republication.     This  idea,  he  was  encouraged  to  carry  into 
effeft  by  those  who  were  too  eminent  and  respe^ble  in  the  department  of 
moral  and  ^religious  learning,   to  suffer  him  to  hesitate^  after  such  encoui 
r  ragement,  ^s  to  the  prosecution  of  his  design.     Had,  however,  any  hesita« 
tion  remained  in  his  mind,  it  would  have  been  effedlually  removed,  by  the 
invitation  held  forth  to  him  by  one,  whose  name  he  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  mention,  but  whose  sandion  of  such  a  work,  as  the  present,  could  dof 
but  operate  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  sending  a  new  edition  of  it 
to  the  press.     ^  It  certainly  contains,'  says  this  Idarned  person,  ^  a  mosf 
astonishing  treasure  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  a  mine  in  which  you  may 
dig  forages,  without  exhausting  it. — 'When  pruned  (he  adds)  of  ^  few  im^ 
purities,  and  a  little  curtailed,  it  will  be  a  yast  addition  to  the  stores  of 
English  literature.'     The  impurities  which  are  here  referred  to,  consist  of 
indelicate  expressions,  allusions,  and  conceits,  which  are  not  unfreque|itl)r 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  Felltfiam's  time,  and  which,  though  by  no 
means  of  a  licentious  or  immoral  cast,  are  nevertheless  offensive  to  the.de. 
licacy  of  modern  refinement.     These,  have  accordingly  been  omitted* 
The  Editor  has  also  thought  fit  to  curtail  the  original  work,  in  such^in* 
stances  in  which  his  author  appeared  to  him  to  be  unnecessarily  difusci 
and  where  he  might  retrench  without  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  argqment. 
And  he  has  omitted  some  chapters,  which  were  not  of  equal  valueiwiih  the 
rest,  or  which  ttpated  pf  subje^s  which,  from  the  improved  state  of 
knowledge,  have  becopiie  unprofitable  ;  such  as  divination,  witchcraft,  Sec* 
He  has  likewise,  for  the  accommodation  of  readers  in  general,  taken  some^ 
ifarther  liberties  with  the  text  of  Felltham  ;  the  nature  of  which^  he  deems 
it  proper  here  to  state.     For  such  obsolete  words  ^and  quaint  phrases  as 
might  not  be  intelligible,  except  to. those  conversant  with,  the  writers  of 
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the'  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceifturies,  or  mjght  not  carry  with  tHera  a 
tolerably  ready  signification  to  the  minds  Of  all,  he  has  substituted  others  . 
better  adapted,  by  their  modern  use,/  to  convey  the  author's  meaning. 
Thisi  however,  is  a  freedom  which  has  been  sparingly,  and,  it  is  trusted, 
cautiously  exercised.     He  has  also  adopted  the  prthography  now  in  use; 
and  where  son^e  of  tlys  titles  of  chapters  did  not  appear  sufficiently  appro., 
priate,  he  has  endeavoured  <o  remedy  that  defedt.     And   more  corrcd 
translations  of  some  of  the  classical  quotations  have  been  adopted.     In  all 
these  alteratioQs,  it  has  been  the'objecl  of  the  Ed^ior,  to  render  his  author 
better  adapted  for  general  use.'* 

Unquestionably,  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  intelligent  edi- 
tor, not  only  for  the  re-publication  of  these  Resolves,  but  for  the  suc- 
cessful pains  which  he  has  taken  to  give  them  a  more  agreeable  dress, 
than  their  estimable  author  (who  wrote  in  less  fastidious  times)  had 
assigned  them  ;  and  by  which  he  has  added  to  their  beauty,  without 
detra£ling  from. their  force.  From  Mr.  Cumming's  account  of  Fcl- 
tham,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  early  in  the^i^7th  centu^,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  respe<^able  family  in  Saffolk.  Few 
particulars  of  His  life,  however,  are  known;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  Resolves  iiaving  been  written  at  ihe 
early  age  of  eighteen,  riot  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  but  of  singular  merit  also,  in  haviiig  tut'ned  his  mind  to  sub- 
j||e£ls.  so  serious  and  important,  at  an  age  when  the  attention  is  gen& 
rally  dir^died  to  very  different  objedls. 

**  His  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves,  and  giving  them  to  the  world, 
were  as  virtuous  as  they  must  be  interesting  to  the  moralist,  but  particularly 
^e  Christian  moralist.     They  cannot  be  so  well  explained  as  in  his  own 
Words.     Speaking  of  this  work,  in  one  of  his  old  prefaces,  '  to  the  pe- 
raser,*  he  says,   *  what  I  aim  at  in  it,  I  confesse  hath  most    resped  to 
myselfe^  that  I  might,  out  of  my  owrte  schoolc,  take  a  lesson  which  should 
serve  me  for  my  whole  pilgrimage  j  and,  if  I  should  wander,  my  ownc 
items  might  set  me  in  Heaven's  direft  way-againe.     We  do  not  (continues 
Jie)  run  into  crimes,  that  from  pur  owne  mouth  have  had  sentence  of 
(condemnation.*     Again,  in  the  same  preface,  he  says,   *  that  I  might  curb 
any  own  wild  passions,  I  have  writ  these  ;  and  if  thou  find'st  a  line  may 
ihend  thee,  I  shall  think  1  have  divulged  it  to  purpose.     Read  all,  and  use. 
thy  mind*s  liberty  ;  how  thy  suffrage  falls,  1  weigh  not ;  for  it  was  not 
JO  much  to  please  others  as  to  profit  my selfe.'     And'  in  the  preface  to  tljc 
amended  edition  of  the  Resolves,  he  further  observes,   *  sure  it  is,  the  invi- 
tation  he  had  to  write  and  publish  them,  were  not  so  much  to  please  others, 
vr  to  shew  any  thing  he  had  could  be  capable  of  the  name  of  parts  ;  but  to 
give  the  world  some  account  how  h^  spent  his  vacant  hoprs,  and  that  (by 
passing  the  press,  they  becoming  in  a  manner,  ubifjuitsries)  they  might 
every  where  be  as  boundaries  to  hold  him  within  the  limits  of  prudence, 
honour,  and  virtue.'     Conformably  with  ,this  view,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  topics  which  he  handles  in  his  Resolves,   are  oli praSical  impor- 
tance, and  come  home  to  evcty  man's  business  and  bosom.     It  is  the  mani- 
fest tendency  of  his  work  to  instruft  the  mind^^  and  tp  improve  the  hearts 
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of  mcA  in*general ;  and  the  ar^oment  of  ei^:h  chapter  is  accompanied  by  a 
diredl  and  personal  application  to  the  individual  who  reads  it." 

Mr.  Gumming  has  given  so  just  a  chara£ler  of  h{s  author's  produc- 
tions, both  as  to  style  and  matter,  that  nothing  v«^ljich  we  could  say  of 
them,  vvoi\ld  convey  a  more  corre£land  adequate  notion  of  their  merits 
and  defe£is  to  our  readers.  * 

*'  That  the  styJe  of  Fellthani  is  riot  without  its'faul*,  will  be  readily- 
allowed.  He  wrote  in  an  age  when  the  nicer  proprieties  of  style  werfc 
little  understood.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  superabundance  of  meta- 
phor, and  a  profuseness  of  historical  illustration;  .and  there  are  instances 
in  which  he  dwells  with  too  much  minuteness  on  his  subjed.  These  Im* 
perfeflions,  however,  will  he  found  in  great  measure  to  proceed  frojn  the 
luxuriance  of  his  imagination,  and  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  and  not  to  be 

'  the  efie^  of  laboured  study  or  affedlation.  Felltham  is  not  a  writer  who 
thinks  on  the  stretch,  or  who  goes  w  search  of  analogies  and  illustrations, 
or  of  what  Horace  terms  the  ambitiosa  ornamenta.  Strong  and  original 
thinkers  have  very  often  a  charadleristic  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas, 
and  which,  though  unfit  to  be  recommended  as  an  example  for  imitation^  is  ' 
nevertheless  best  calculated  to  give  force  and  effeft  to  the  native  concep. 
tions  of  their  minds.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  case  with  respedl  to  Fell-' 
tham.  Though  his  style  is,  in  some  degree,  novel  and  peculiar ;  yet  therd 
is  ah  uncommon  strength  and  signifi^cance  in  his  expressions.  *  Hi» 
thoughts  seem  to  be  properly  his  own,  and  to  flow  from  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  wit.*  "E^vtty  sentence  seems  to  be  full  of  sense  and  meaning, 
and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  By  those  who 
are  not  fastidious  and  rule- ridden,  with  resped  to  their  judgments  of 
the  didlion  of  writers,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  style  of  Fell- 
tham possesses  a  degree  of  eloquence,  copiousness,'  nerve,  and  beauty, 
not  often  to  be  met  with,  ^and  that  it  merits  the  high  charader  given  of 
it  by  Randolph,  who  was  certainly  no  mean*  judge  of  the  merits  c^f  liter 

.  rary  composition.  The  language  of  Felltham  is,  however,  a  coosid^ration 
of  inferior  importance.  It  is  his  matter,  which  renders  him  so  valuable. 
It  is  the  interesting  truths  which  he  inculcates,  the  soundness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  those  rules  which  he  lays  down  for 
the  government  of  our  condud,  which  so  strongly  recommend  his  Resolves 
to  the  attention  of  readers." 

These  are,  indeed,  the  best  recommendations  which  an  author  can 
have;  and  would  easily  ato^ie  for  deficiencies  of  style,  ,mucli  greater 
than  those  of  Feitham,  which,  in  our  judgment,  consist  chiefly  in 
a  redundancy  of  words,  and  a  flowing  did^ion,  which  gives  to  prose 
the  resemblance  of  blank  verse.  But  that  our  readers:  may  judge  for 
themselves,  we  shall  sele<Sl  for  their  perusal  three  or  four  of  his  Re« 
«olves,  on  drflFerent'Subje6ts. 

"  Oftbt  Choice  of  Religion. — Oh  I  why  is  ourtiegled  the  most,  in  that 
wherein  our  care  should  be  .greatest  ?  How  few  are  there  who  fulfil  that 
precept  of  trying  all  things y  and  holding  fast  to  that  nvhich  is  g4odJ  As- 
suredly though  taith  be  above  reason,  yet  is  there  a  reason  to  be  given  of 
our  faith.     He  is  a  fool  that  believes  hi  knows  neither  what  nor  why. 
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Amofig  all  th«r  diversities  of  religion  which  the  world  holds,  I  ^hftilc  wi 
xnav   with  most  safety  adhere  to  that,  which  makes  roost  for  God's  glory; 
and  mien's  quiet.     I  confessy  in  all  th<^  treatises  of  religion  which  I  ever 
saw^  I  find  none  that  I  should  so  soon  follow  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land.  I  never  fpund  so  sound  a  foundation,  so  sure  xl  diredion  for  religion, 
as  the  song  of  the  -angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ.     Glirj  be  to  G^d  m 
^high:  here  is  the  honour,   the  reverend '  Obedience,  the  admiration,  and 
the  adoratioh  which  we  ought  to  give  him.     On  earth  peace :  this  is  the 
^ffedl  of  the  former,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whereby  the  world  ap. 
pears  in.  its  noblest  beauty,  being  an  entire  chain  of  intermutual  amity. 
And  good  *wiU  to*wardmen :  this  is  God's  mercy,  to  reconcile  man  to  bim^ 
self,  after  his  fearful  desertion,  of  his  Maker.     Search  all  religions  the 
world  through,  and  you  will  find  none   which  ascribes  so  much  to  God, 
nor  which  constitutes  so  firm  a  love  among  men,  as  does  the 'established ' 
doidrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  among  us.     Alk  others,  either  detrad 
from  God,  or  infringe  the  peace  of  men.     The  Jews,  in  their  Talmud  say, 
t)efore  God  made  this,  he  made  many  other  worlds,  and  marred  them  again, 
to  keep  himself  from  idleness.     The  Turks,  in  their  Alcoran,  bring  Him 
in  discoursing  with  the  angels,  and  they,  telling  him  of  things  which  before 
he  knew  not ;  and  they  afterwards  make  him  swear  by  Mahoqiet's  doc. 
trine.     The  Papists  pourtray  him  as  an  old  man ;  and  Hy  this  means  un. 
deify  him,  derogating  also  from  his  royalty,  by  their  odious  interposing  of 
merit.    .And,  in  regard  to  mankind,  what  bloody  tenets  do  they  all  hold! 
As,  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  Rabbi,  who  hates  not  his  enemy 
unto  death ;  that  it  is  no  sin  to  revenge  injuries ;  that  it  is  merit Qrioui{to 
kill  a  heretic  ;  ivith  nuhom  no  faith  is  to  be  kept:  Even,  to  ihc  ungluingof 
the  whole  world's  frame,  which  is  kept  together  by  commerce  and  con. 
trafls.     What  abhorred  and  barbarous  precepts  did  Selymus  leave  to  bis 
successor  Splyman !  which,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  they  were  rati, 
fied  by  their  Mufties,  I  am  sore 'are  practised  by  the  inheritors  of  his  em* 
pire.     This,  as  a  specimen :  ,  > 

Ne  putes  esse  nefas^  eognatum  haurire  crmrem  ; 

Et  nece  fratema^  constabilire  domum. 
yura,  fides^  p'tetaty  regni  dum  nemo  supersit 

JEmuluSf  baud  turbent  religime  animum. 
Mite  ratio  estf  quat  sola  queat  regale  tueri 

Notttenj  et  expertem  te  sinit  esse  metuSm 

TUnk  not  thy  kindred's  murder  ill,  *ti$  none, 
Bj  thy  slain  brothers,  to  secure  thy  throne. 

Law,  faith,  religion,  while  no  rivals  aim 

Tlxy  ruin,  may  be  pra^ised,' else  they  maim.     . 

This  is  the  way,  how  kindly  names  may  be 
Insaf 'd,  and  from  destruAive  terrors  free. 

**  In  other  religions  of  the  heathen,  what  foolish  opinions  have  they  held  of 
their  gods  !  reviling  them  with  unseemly  threats,  when  their  affairs  have 
thwarted  them.  As  if  allowing  them  the  name,  they  would  keep  ^ 
Numen  to  themselves.  In  their  sacrifices,  how  butcherly  cruel !  as  if 
(as  it  is  said  of  them}  they  thought  by  inhumanity,  to  appease  the  wrath 

of  ^  ofiended  deity.    The  religion  which  we  now  profess^  establishes  aU 
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i»aD9Aef  slraio*    What  makes  more  for  God's  glory  ;  what  makes- more 
for.  the  miktoal  iQVex>f  man^  than  the  Gospel  ?  All  our  abilitiei,  of  doing  . 
good)  weofiertoGody  as  the  fountain  from  whence  they  stream.    Can  the 
^Y  beJightj  and  that  light  not  come  from  the  sun  ?  Can  a  clock  go  with*.  . 
o|it  a  weight  of  »piing.  to  move  it,  or  a  keeper  to  set  it  ?    As  for  man,  it 
renders  his  wild  temper  mild ;  and  learns  him  in  his  patience  to  regard  his 
enemies.     And  it  makes  just  Qod,  a  friend  to  unjust  man,  without  being 
unjust  either  to  himself,  or  nian.     Surely^  it  could  be  no  other  than  the 
invention  of  a  Deity,  to  find  out  a  way,  how  man,  who  had  justly  made 
himself  unhappy^  should^  with  a  full  satisfadion  to  cxa6test  justice,  be 
made  again  'most  happy.     I  wou|d  wish  no  man,  who  is  able  to  judge  for. 
himself,  to  take  his  celigion  upon  another's  word  :  but  once  resolved  in : 
if,  it  is  datigerous  to  negleft  where  we  know  we  owe  a  service. — 

Dii  mult  a  negh^i  dederunt 

Hetperi^  mala  luHuos^e^  HoR.  Od.  36. 

God  neglefted,  plenteously 

Plagued  mournful  Italy*  -         * 

**  And  so  it  was  before  Horace's  time  :  when  God  is  negledled  of  man,i  man 
dttU  be  contemned  of  God.  When  man  abridges  God  of  his  honour,  God 
wilt  shorten  man  of  his  happiness.  It  cannot  but  be  best  to  give  all  to 
him,  of  wbom'whatspever  we  have,  we  hold.  I  believe  it  safest  to  tak,e 
that  religion  which  most  magnifies  God,  and  makes  most  for  the  peaceable 
Qonversatiofi  of  men.  For,  as  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  to  h^m,  to, 
whom  we  ewe  more  than  we  can  ascribe  :  so  I  think  the  most  splendid 
•state  (^many  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  his  hist  creation;  wherein 
all  things  wrought  together^  in  the  pleasantest  ^mbcac^s  of  mutual  love 
and  concord." 

•  » 

It  IS  impossible  to  read  this  paper,  without  being  impressed  with  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  disposition  and  principles. 
Indeed,  the  excellence  of  these  is  manifest  in  almost  every  page  of  his 
book. 

"  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Lt/e.-^Thc  best  chastity  of  all,  I  hold  to  be 
matrimonial  chastity,  when  husband  and  wife  are  constant  to  each  o^her. 
Even  nature  and  policy  require  that  this  constancy  should  be  inviolably 
kept.  First,  in  respecl  of  the  impureness  of  mixed  posterity  ;  and  next, 
in  respedl  of  peace  and  concord  among  men.  Some  have  complained  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  tying  men  so  stridly  in  this  resped,  that  when 
matches  turn  out  ill,  there  is  no  means  of  remedy  ;  but  surely,  ifa  liberty 
pf  change  were  permitted,  all  would  grow  into  confusion ;  and  a  door 
would  be  opened  to  many  evils,  arising  from  humour  only,  which,  by  this 
necessity,  are,  as  it  were,  digested,  and  made  straight  again.  Those,  I 
observe  to  agree  best,  who  are  of  ftee  natures,  not  subjeA  to  the  fits  of 
choler.  Their  freedom  shuts  out  jealousy,  which  is  the  canker  of  wed. 
lock  ;  and  divides  both  joy  ands  orrow.  And  when  hearts  alike  disclose, 
they  ever  link  in  love. .  Self- conceited  people  never  agree  well  together : 
they  are  wilAil  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  reconcile  them.  Bat  the 
worst  is,  when  self-conceit  lights  oh  the  woman,  she  will  think  to'  rule, 
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because  she  has  the  sabtiller  brain,  and  the  man  will  look  for  iti  as  tlie 
privilege  of  his  sex ;  and  when  wit  is  at  war  with  prerogative,  there  b  sure 
to  be  mad  work.  A  woman  with  a  wise  soul,  is  undoubtedly  the  fittest 
companion  for  man  :  otherwise,  God  would  have  given  him  a  friend  rather 
than  a  wife.  It  is  the  crown  of  blessings,  when  in  one  woman  a  man 
£ndeth  both  a  wife  and  a  friend.,  Single  life  cannot  have  this  happiness ; 
though,  in  some  minds,  it  has  many  which  it  prefers  tO/ it.  This,  has' 
fewer,  cares,  and  more  longings ;  bat  marriage  has^  fewer  longings,  and 
more  cares.  And«  as  I  think,  cares  in  marriage  may  be  desirable ;  so  I 
think,  desire  in  single  life,  is  not  an  evil  of  so  great  a  •»  ze  as  some  men 
would  have  it  ^o  be.  Single  life  I  will  like  in  some,  whose  minds  can 
auffer  continency :  but  should  all  men  live  thus,  a  hundred  years  would 
make  the  world  a  desert.  And  this  alone  txiay  excuse  me,  if  I  prefer 
marriage.". 

In  his  brief  observations  on  Libelling^  which  we  shall  next  extraft, 
the  purest  berTevolence,  and  the  mild  spirit  of  Christian  charity »^  shine 
forth  with  pecaliar  lustre. 

"  Of  Libflling. — Libels  are  usually  composed  of  the  deepest  and  the 
bluest  gall ;  being  like  fire  pent  up,  when  they  get  a  vent,  they  break- 
forth  far  more  violently.  And  ihough,  perhaps,  there  may  be  wit  ia 
some  of  them,  yet  it  is  accompanied  with  so  much  spleen  and  cowardice, 
as,  duly  examined,  to  overshadow  all  that  shines  in  them.  Wisegovenu 
ments  have  ever  been  severe  against  them^  Ulpian  tells  lis  of  a  laW| 
which  made  the  person  convid^ed  of  libelling  to  be  ifitestahiiis ;  tfaafis,  to 
be  neither  capable  of  making  a  will  himself,  or  of  being  wttness  to  one 
made  by  another .  And  Tacitus  relates,  that  libelling  was  by  Augustui 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the  law  against  treason.  Certainly,  it  it 
an  ungenerous  thing,  to  publish  that  to  all,  which  we  dare  not  own  to 
any.  It  is  a  dastardly  meanness  to  strike  a  man  in  the  dark,  and,  like  a 
serpent,  bite  him  by  the  heel,  and  then  glide  into  a  hole,  for  want  of  coura^ 
to  justify  our  condutf).  Be  it  true,  or  false,  no  man  gets  reputation  by 
composing  a  libel ;  for  it  tends  to  disgrace,  enkindles  malice,  ushers  id 
revenge,  and  discloses  spleen.  The  most  generous,  I  observe,  give  ^them- 
selves the  least  concern  about  them.  Why  should  a  man  keep  himself 
awake,  tha^t  he  may  hear  these  night-birds  call  ?  It  is  not  for  a  Uflse  inaia 
to  be  trodbled  at  that  which  nobody  living  will  own.  A  libel  is///ifi 
fopieli;  having  no  certain  father,  it  ought  not  to  inherit  belief.  As  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  man  free  from  all  that  may  merit  reproof;  so  it  is  easy, 
in  the  best,  to  find  something  that:  we  may  reprehend.  ,  Yet,  sure  I  am, 
charity  will  rather  abate  the  score,  than  inflame  the  reckoning.  He  thai 
libels,  transgresses  against  the  common  rule  of  morality  and  reiigion  :  he 
does  not  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  We  ought  rather  to  pity  the  un- 
fortunate man,  than  unworthily^  to  insult  over  him,  particularly  if  be  be 
not  in  a  condition  for  his  own  vindication.  It  is  a  disposition  quite  un- 
christian ;  being  wholly  contrary  to  that  reciprocal  amity  and  friendliness 
which  should  be  in  the  world.  To  rejoice  in  another's  crosses,  as  if  thcjr 
>5^re  blessings  to  us,  is  as  preposterous,  as  to  be  dancing  and  gay  at  fune- 
rals.. If  men  were  heavenly-disposed,  they  would  be  enkindled  with 
a  warming  fire  of  love  and  charity  to  condole  disasters  or  ofiences,  if  hat 
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Imtiiin.  Nature  never  meant  man  to  have  a  mind  so  crnel,  as  to  add 
weight  to  an  overcharged  beam.  He  who  falls  into  a  public  disgrace,  has 
enough  to  bear  of  his  own  ;  there  is  no  need  of  another's  hand  to  load  him. 
To  envenom  a  name  by  libels,'  which  is  already  openly  tainted,  is  to  add 
stripes  with  an  iron  rod,  on  one  who  before  is  broken,  or  flayed  with 
whipping:  and  is  sure,  in  a  mind  well. tempered,  to  be  looked^ upon  with 
disdain  and  abhorrence.'* 

That  this  advice  is  excellent,  and  equally  applicable  to  all  times,  no 
one  will  pretend  to  deny  ;  and  if  it  were  generally  followed,  what 
beneficial  consequerices  would  ensue  to  society  at  large  !  The  last  pa- 
per which  we  shall  extradt,  appHes  to  a  vice  which  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  17th  century,  to  call  forth  such  strong  admonitions  ftom  this 
bexievolent  author,  and  which  certainly  rages,  in  the  present  age,  with 
increased  violence^  and  more  destrudkive  fury.  If  the  studies  of  game- 
sters ever  extend  beyond  the  pages  of  Hoyle  and  De  Mjivre^*  the  pc* 
f  usal  of  the  following  essay  may  be  of  infinite  service  to  them. 

•'  Of  Play  and  Gaming. — ^The  Olympic  and  the  otner  games  of  Greece, 
were  at  first  instituted  merely  for  honour  and  exercise,  and  their  rewards 
were  onl}^  wreaths  and  garlands^  plucked  from  such  plants  as  were  com* 
mon  among  them  ;  v 

Serta  quthus^  ftiius,  malut^  oli'voy  apium. 
With  pine,  with  apple,  olive,  parsley  crown*d« 

Though  ^fteryrard8>  the  vigors  came  to  have  pensions  and  provisions  from 
the  public  for  life*  These,  and  such  like,  are  not  much  to  be  found  faok 
with ;  for  the  institntioni  of  them  was  libera],  and  their  end  and  aim  was 
Mod.  The  sort  of  play  that  is  most  obje^ionable,  is  the  inordinate  %9mm 
ing  for  money;  and  he  .who  first  invented  it,  was  certainly,  either  very 
idle,  or  else  extremely  covetous.  And,  indeed,  to  play  for  gain,  and  by 
imlawful  means  to  draw  away  money  from  another,  to  his  detriment,  is,  in 
the  Opinion  of  divines,  no  better  than  permitted  thievery.  To  see  some 
men,  when  they  have  played  away  their  money,  their  watches,-  their 
horses,  and  clothed,  would  one  judge  less  than  that  they  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  and  had  been  plundered  of  ail  that  they  had  i  Nay,  they  are  not 
only  robbed  themselves,  but  they  themselves  rob  odiers^  for  their  dei 
pendents  and  friends  have  an  interest  in  what  they  possessed.  How  often 
does  the  lavish  gamester  squander  away  a  large  patrimony,  and,  instead  of 
plenty,  entails  want  and  beggary  on  his  issue!  Indeed,  if  we  examine,  w^e 
shall  find  gaming,  not  only  to  be  as  a  serpent  in  itself,  but  attended  by  a 
troop  of  other  scorpions,  which  bite  and  sting  with  equal  poison  and 
venom.  By  gaming,  we  lose  both  our  time  and  treasure,  two  things 
most  precious  to  the  life  of  man.  Those  who  are  bewitched  with  a  hu. 
xnour  for  play,  cannot  be'  quiet  Mrithout  it ;  it  is  a  malus  genint  which 
eggs  and  urges  them  on  to  their  own  destrudion.  He  who  is  a  lover  of 
play,  like  the  lover  of  an  harlot,  minds  that  so  much,  that  he  negle^ 
every  thing  el^.  Business,  friends,  reproof,  religion,  and  relations,  are 
all  laid  aside,  when  once  he  is  set  upon  play.  Night  is  by  flaming  tapers 
turned  to  day^  and  day  worn  out  within  the  pen  of  walls^  as  if  confined 
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and  a  prisoner  to  his  st>otts.  •  As  the  Roxnani  did  .with  drinks  we  do  witli. 
I^ay  :  we  play  down  the  evening  star,  and  play  up  the  niorning,  star :  the 
&an1nay  travel  .round  the  worlds  before  one  room  can  be  relinquished  by 
us.  Surely,  a  gamester  can  never  expeA  to  be  knowing,  or  approved  for 
either  his  own,  his  friends,  or  his  country's  service.  The  time  he  should 
lay  out  in  fitting  of  himself  for  these,  runs  waste  at  this  brack  of  play^  by. 
which  he  only  learns  how  to  deceive  and  gain :  though,  however  wfeU 
skilled  in  this  art,  he  comes  to  be  deceived  at  last.  If  he  does  win,  it 
wantons  him  with  an  overplus,  and  plunges  him  into  new  ways  of  ex. 
pence,  which  bring  on  habits  of  prodigality ;  and  these  deliver  him  over 
to  an  aged  poverty.  Whatsoever  is  gotten  by  play  is,  for  the  most  part, 
either  vainly  wasted,  or  but  borrowed  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  Gamihg 
leads  men  into  excess,  which  without  it,  would  be  quite  avoided.  If  they 
win,  they  spare  no  cost,  ahd  luxuriate  in  riot  j  if  tney  lose,  they  must  be 
at  it,  to  keep  up  their  galled  and  vexed  spirits  :  in  both^  a  man  is  exposed 
as  i.  prey  to  rooks  and  daws,  to  iinpudent  and  indigent  charadlers,  who 
flatter,  suck,  and  perpetually  pillage  from  him.  It  is  the  mine  which, 
carried  close  in  dark  and  in  private  trenches,  through  hollow  and  crooked 
caverns,  blows  up,  at.  once,  his  fortune,  family,  fame,  and  welfare^  Cer. 
^ainly  it  cannot  be  the  pleasure  of  the  adlion  that  so  strongly  caneachant 
men.  What  pleasure  can  it  be>  out  of  a  dead  box  to  tumble  out  bones  as 
dead ;  to  see  a  square  run  round ;  or  our  estate  put  into  a  lottery,  to  try 
whether  we,  shall  hold  it  any  longer  or  no  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  covetous. 
Bess,  and  the  inordinate  desire  of  gain,,  which  cmce  prevailing  over 
OS,  we  become  possessed  with  it,  and  are  carried  as  well  to  the  graVe  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  as  the  cities  of  the  living,  by  the  guidance  of  this 
evil  spirit.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  ca>i  consist  with  a  noble  mind,  to 
play  eithef  much  or  deeply.  It  keeps  a  man  from  belter  employment,  and 
finks  him  iuto  less  than  he  is.  If  he  wins,  he  knows  not  whether  his  ad, 
▼ersary  can  ^pare  what  he  has'won  from  him.  .  If  he  cannot,,  a  generoui 
mind  would  scorn  to  take  from  another  what  he  wants  himself,  and  hates 
to  make  another  suffer  merely  for  his  sake.  If  he  can  spare  it,  he  will  yet 
disdain  to  be  supplied  by  the  bounty  of  hiip  who  is  his  equal  or  superior. 
If  he  himself  loses,  and  cannot- afford  to  do  so,  it  shews  him  to  be  unwiie 
to  piut  himself  in  that  situation,  for  mere -will  and  humour ;  and  not  hoqest, 
for  he  injures  all  about  hihi.  He  who  plays  &r  nu>j;e  than  he  can  afford} 
stakes  his  heart  aqd  patrimony,  his  peace,  his  independence,  the  wife.of  hif 
bosom,  and  his  children  ;  even  the  earth  he  holds,  floats  frona  him,  in  this 
ebbing  tide.  .  Be  he  rich  or  poor^  he  cannot  play  his  own.  He  holds  not 
wealthy  to  waste  it  thus  in  wantonness.  Besides  a  man's  relations, 
the  commonwealth  and  poor  have  some  share  due  to  them ;  and  he  cannot 
but  acknowledge  he  might  have  employed  it  better.  It  gains  him  neither 
honour  nor  thanks,  but  under  the  other's  cloak,  perhaps  is  laughed  at :  and 
he  who  has  observed,  what  heats,  what  fears,  what  distempers  and  disor- 
ders, what  madness  and  vexations,  a  cross-hand  plunges  some  men  into, 
will  never  hazard,  his  own  peace  of  mind,  with  bidding,  by  play  for  such 
phrenzies,  such  bedlam-fits  and  distortions  of  the  whole  frame  of  man, 
sometimes  never  leaving  him,  till  they  drive  him  to  despair,  and  to  a 
halter.  What  is  it  provokes  to  anger  like  it  }  And  anger  ushers  in  bladj: 
oaths,  prodigious  curses,  senseless  imprecationS|  horrid^^rage^  and  blacker 

blasphemy ;  with  quarrdsj  injuries^  reproachesj  woundsj  and  death;  an4 
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idiich  i^  tiot  tbe  meatiest  of  the  ills  attetidmg  gaming,  he  tha^  is  addiAed 
to  play 9  and  loves  it,  \i  so  Hmed  by  costom  to  it^  that  if  he  would  stit 
his  ^ings  to  fliy  away,  he  cannot.  Plato,  therefore,  was  in  the  tight  when 
he  sharply  reproved  the  boy  he  found  at  play  :  when  the  boy  told  him  ht 
wondered  how  he  could  be  so  angry  for  so  sftiall  a  matter,  Plato  replied, 
that  eastern  was  no  small  npiktter.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that, 
labours  and  carts  are  entitled  to  their  recreations.  •  Though  Memmiui 
objefted  to  Cato's  nightly  play  and  jollity,  yet  Cicero  excused  it,  on  ac- 
toant  of  his  perjjetual  daily  toil  for  the  public*  But  we  must  beware  lest 
we  make  a  trade  of  sport ;  and  never  to  play  for  more,  than  we  cad  lose 
with  content,  and  without  injury  to  ourselves  or  others." 

We  have  selefted  these  passages  casually,  as  it  were,  and  not  for 
any  superiority  which  they  possess  over  the  rest.  .  They  all  breathe 
an  uniform  spirit,  and  are  all  replete  with  sound  sense  and  Christian 
piecjr,  though  of  diiFerent  degrees  of  merit,  in  point  of  composition. 
We  therefore  feel  ourselves  stridlly  warranted  in  recommending  the 
book,  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  times  past,  to  the  public,  assuring  our 
teaders  that  it  will  amply  repay  them  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  ii;. 
It  h  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  Mr.  Cununing  is  entitled  to  tneir 
best  tbanl^s,  for  introducing  so  able  an  instructor  to  their  notice. 


Yorkc'j  Letters /rem  France* 
[C one iuded from  f.%^*]*^ 

WE  have  iilfcady  extended  our  Review  of  these  Letters  far  bef* 
yond  our  usual  limits ;  but  we  have  foiind  them  to  contain  so 
tnuch  amusement  and  information,  relative  to  the  present  state  o^ 
France  ;  so  much  more  ample,  correcSt,  and  impartial  accounts  of  thip 
'manners^  customs,  virtifes  and  vices  of  that  extraordinary  people  ;  ajs 
well  as  of  their  public  establishments,  and  institutions  of  various  kindSf 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication,  that  we  could 
not  do  justice,  either  to  the  author  himself,  or  to  our  readers^  or 
indeed  to  oarselves,  after  the  opinion  we  had  expressed  of  its  merits, 
witliout  mote  copious  extradts  than  we  generally  allow  ourselves  to 
give  from  works  of  the  same  size. — We  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
second  volume  ;  the  first  chapter  of  which  contains  an  iiiccount  pi  the 
author^s  excursion  to  St.  Cloud,  formerly  the  favourite  residence  df 
the  unhappy  Maria  Antoinetta,  and,  possibly,  on  that  account,  fixed 
upon  as  the  abode  of  the  upstart  fami^  Who  have  usurped  the  legiti- 
mate throne  of  the  Bourbons. — As  this  chapter  exhibits  the  morality  of 
the  Parisians  iu  a  striking  point  of  view,  we  shall  quote  pretty  largdy 
from  it. 

*''  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  facilities 
opened  to  liceiitioosness  and  debauchery  in  almost  every  phce  of  publib 
resort,  in  or  near  the  accursed*  metropolis  of  France.  There  is  a  clrcum* 
ferehcedf  wickedness  traced  within  twelve  miles  of  that  hellish  spot^  seem* 
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ingly  on  purpbse  to  prevent  the  unwary  youth  from  escaping  the  boandl  of 
inledioD.  If,  disgusted  with  the  lewd  courses  of  the  Parisian^^  you  ^Uk« 
draw  .a  few  miles  uito  the  country,  under  the  hope  of  breathing  a  pur« 
moral  atmosphere^  you  are  assailed  by  the  fiying,  squadrons  of  Satan^  tina 
at  every  step  fresh  inventions  cast  a  pestilential  air  around  you.  No  repose^ 
no  intermission,  no  time  for  reflection  is  allowed  to  the  voluptudus  inha* 
bitant  of  Paris  J  but  all  the  sorcery  and  blandishments  of  vice  arecoa« 
jnred  up,  and  spread  before  bim.  Of  this  melancholy  truth,  you  cannot 
have  a  more  complete  conflrmation«  than  from  the  detail  of  what  I  saw  in 
the  village.  .       ^ 

*'  St.  Clond  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  only  a  pleasant 
promenade  from  that  capital,  it  is  of  course  frequented  by  the  Sunday  de- 
votees of  pleasure,  who  assemble  here  with  their  mistresses  to  drink  the 
eparikling  champagne,  or  who  frequent  the  place  to  meet  their  Phrynes 
and  Aspasias.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  resort  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
i^ho  after  wandering  about  the  charming  walks,  retire  to  an  auberge,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  where  there  are  a  nurabep  of  little  hermitages,  in 
the  style  of  English  tea-gardens,  in  which  they  procure  refreshments 
These  hermitages  are,  however,  refinements  on  the  dull,  insipid  niorality 
of  British  rural  architedure;  '^because  in  France  it  is  a  prevailing  maxim, 
that  elegant  vice  is  preferable  to  dull  vittne  5  a  maxim,  which  is  in  every 
resped,  simple  and  clear,  because  it  is  fBshionable.  Into  one  of  these  little 
hov^  we  were  ushered,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment!  After 
Hre  had  rested  awhile,  as  I  was  throwing  my  eyes  about  the  apartment,  I 
perceived  a  small  door,  which  seemed  to  invite  the  hand  of  curiosity.  I 
opened  it,  when  behold  !•— 

"  The  English  language  is  extremely  defedive  in  that  ameidty  of  didion 
wlucb  enables  a  Frenchman  to  delineate  ic|  so  sprightly  a  maoner,  the  ob* 
jeds  that  give  pleasure  to.  his. lascivious  and  polhited  sotil.  I  must  there- 
fore lengthen  my  monosyllables.^  Confounded  at  what  I  saw,  I  resolved 
to  pursue  my  researches,  and  see  whether  we  might  not  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  hut  by  mistake.  Accordingly,  I  issued  forth,  and  ex^ined 
successively,  above  twenty  other  of  these  caverns  of  iniquity.  They  were 
air  precisely  upon  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  views  only,  a  itif 
surpassed  the  rest  in  decoration  and  libidinous  scedery.  ,  \ 

*'  A  yery  little  examination  soon  convinced  roe  for  what  nefarious  pur- 
poses they  were  construded }  and  on  my  inquiring  of  the  mistress  of  the 
place,'  why  so  many  little  bed -rooms  were  annexed  to  these  boxes,  which 
seemed  by  no  means  calculated  for  rest,  she  replied  with  a  cool>  upruffled 
countenance,  untinted  by  the  blush  of  modesty,  that  they  were  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  -St.  Cloud  to 
regaje  themselves  with  a  private  tete-a-tete  together.'* 

Our  reatlers  will  be  led,  we  suspeft,  from  the  perusal  of  this  pas- 
sage, to  give  the  revolutionary  heroes  of  France  full  credit  for  their 
success  in  tlieir  worthy  zittmi^i  dcmoraliser  le  pmple  of  the  Gre/!t 
Nation, — The  ^iffctent  establishments  for  public  insi;^u£tion,  as  well 
civil  as  military,  form  the  $ubje£is  of  the  succeedingchapters,  whiih. 
contain  every  thii^g,  worth  knowing  about  them.  x\\^  Conservatory 
•f  Aru  is'highly  praised  by. Mr.  Yorke,  and  with  great  (easod*  ask 
bcems  to  be  an  establishment  of  great  utility.    He  enters  much  ^ 

large 
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^rge  imb  ah   account  of  the  National  Institute ;  which  he  thus 
concludes  :^ 

'  "  I  have  thus  coUe^cd  t<^thcr  a!l  the  principal  rules  by  which 
tbe  Institute  is  coadufledg  by  which'  you  will  be  able  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  its^naiare  and  ot>)e^.  You  will  doubtless  expefi 
Irom  me  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  [nslitute,  -with  details  of  their 
diarafters  previous  to,  aad  since  the  Rerolmion,  and, their  respcAiTe 
,  claims  to  literaiy  pre-eminence.  I  am  aware,  that  such  a  nanative  would, 
on  many  accounts,  be  very  interesting  ;  as  the  greater  part  of  them  bave 
not  only  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  tlie  world  of"  letters,  but  have  ' 
likewise  taken  a  very  adive  part  in  some  of  the  most  bloody  (ragediei  at 
the  republic.  For  instance,  Buonaparte,  Carnot  and  Monge,  Le  Blond, 
Benbollct,  Fourcroy;  Revel liere-Lepaux,  Cauibaceres,  the  monster  and 
Second  Consul ;  Merlin,  Talleyrand,  Roederer,  Francois  de  Neufchaleau, 
Chenier,  Tboulo,  Moitte,  have  all  beeu  known  for  their  assassinations, 
ibbberies,  and  atrocious  crimes.  To  bis  eternal  infamy,  Fourcroy  stands 
strongly  suspecfa^d  of  having  beep  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  immortal 
Lavoisier.  All  these  ruffians,  with  ethers  whom  I  have  not  yet  named,  furuish 
abnadant  matter  for  inquiry  and  rcfleflion ;  bat  I  have  not  yet  been  aUe 
to  colled  materials  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  write  with  a  certainty'tif  ad- 
vancvog  only  what  is  true,  I  am  preparing  a  "  Moral  and  Political  \'iew 
of  Prance,  compared  with  its  ancient  self,  and  with  Great  Britatn,"  tt^icb 
1  shall  publish  for  the  use  of  out  people,  to  cure  them,  if  possible,  of  tbdc 
mania  for  visiting  this  diabolical  metropolis ;  and  before  I  leave  it,  you  may 
rely  an  my  procuring  authentic  documents  wherewith  to  support  my  reasoo- 
ings.  Among  other  articles,  I  shall  not  fail  to  analyse  the  cbaraSers  of  thcf 
National  Institute,  for  as  1  have  several  times  observed,  they  form  a  veiy 
important  part  of  the  government.  I  bave  already  colleded  sufHcieht  in- 
formation respeSing  them  to  provoke  the  minutest  investigation,  and  if 
1  escape  the  tyrant's  grasp,  and  once  more  reach  ray  country  in  safety, 
I  will  drag  these  philosophical  murderers  'and  thieves  out  of  their  national 
palace.  Strip  them  of  their  silken  disguises,  and  expose  thenl,  in  alt  their 
Uaked  deformity,  10  tbe  execrations  of  matjkind. 

"  In  vain  do  they  flatter  themselves,  that  by  the  arts  of  a  meretrlcioo* 
rheloric,  they  can  elude  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  injured  innocence,  and  af- 
fronted justice— in  vain  do  they  suppose,  that  they  shall  court  foreign  ap- 
plause, by  associating  the  learned  of  other  countries  with  them,  and  shrowd 
■    themselves  from  infamy  under  the  sanfliou  of  virtuous  and'Tespefted  names. 
"  It  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  dishonour,  to  be  favoured  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute, while  a  band  of  sanguinary  miscreants  \>ollute  the  halte  oonsecrand 
to  science,  learning,  and  virtue.     No  honest  ■  foreigner  can,  witb  »  *afe 
iConscicnce,  become  a  partner  in  their  labours,  wKi\e  i\iOse  -pwia  o*  socwty. 
are  Buflfered  to  remain  among  them.     WhocverW^es  '*i"**^^  **'?'""™^^ 
where  religion,  morals,  and  public  freedom  ate.  WJeve.4,  wi^gAW  «^^ 
Oirfrsijvev  medal  and  their.proces-Vft^^\.  aa\ii,  ^„^&  ""^xir  ■'^^^ --^^ 
tood  administered  wilh  poison :  he     .      ,\A  s.V\ttT,  *\  v  ^o*^^*^' 
avoid  the  l„feaio„  of  .  iLr-hiu.^  ^1)<>"  "^  ^^«»  '^       .  „  »A  .to<" 

"  Thoc  .re  Ibo  opinion,  of  ^T'  y.c«,        if»*'"'5«*«'**? 

»hol..spaKdihtgraiterpirtof  >\v     •('^"n  Jl^^S'i.^     C-      T«*-''^ 
a».  a  student  merclj:,  bnt  wlio  nv  Vi*^'  t'X^  ^     ^^^  .i**^--:^^^*''' 

l,™p.,t=din,Wtn.ben,„,''>-^V9V:  ^^'^.^^J^W^ 
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MAgtj  assoriatect  wtth  the  most  downward,  abhorrent  yic^.  If  it  be  aa 
honour  to  be  eleded  a  member  of  a  society ,  learned  ipdeed,  but  fundament* 
ally  vicious  and  depraved,  why  not  petition  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
Ihe  national  palace  of  Pandemonium  ?f  The  devils  in  Hell,,  are  full  as 
knowing  as  the  members  of  the  French  Institute,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
liliTe  not  done  n^ore  mischief  to  mankind.  Tkeif  are  the  fittest  colleagues 
ioF  such  men,  and  not  the  upright  and  pensive  cultivators  of  science  and 
literature*.    ' 

Wc  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Mr.  Yorke  speak$ 
flam  langmgf^  and  we  like  him  the  better  for  it  $  as  in  this  he 
r^embles  our  homely  but  honest  ancestors,  who,  strangers  to  modern 
vefioementSy  to  t^e  sickly  style  of  our  whining  liberalists^  called  vice 
and  its  vocarieSy  by  their  proper  i)ames.  On  visiting  the  Louvre, 
diough  an  ardent'admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  his  first  sensation  was  not 
that  of  A^A»/ra/;0^,  like  that  of  so  many  of  our  niodrsh  connoisseurs,' 
but  such  as  eyery  honest,  every  virtuous  mind  must  experience,  on  en- 
tering this  vast  receptacle  for  the  fruits  of  assassination  and, plunder, 
this  grand  repository  of  stblen  goods; — it  was  a  buj^st  of  manly in« 
dignation. — After  some  just  and  apposite  refleftions  on  the  conse- 
quences of  invasion  by  the  early  RomaDs,  whom  the  French  ape^  butjo 
fiot  imitau ;  an4  having  observed,  truly  enough,  that  ^'  after  the  second 
Fu£MC  war,  the  ancient  Roaian  charaiSter  graduaJlv  mdtcd  away,  and 
dieqr  became  almost  ^^  great  robbers  ;]s  the  French,"  he  draws  a  com- 
parison between  i\\t  former  and  the  latter,  most  unfavourable  to  the 
French.    He  then  proceeds  thus :  ' 

f  The  prindple  on  which  the  robberies  oi  the  French  have  been  con- 
jlu^ed,  is  by  no  means  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  arts,  but  to  aggrandm 
l^iTBOoe  by  (jbe  litter  inpit^erishment  of  other  countries.  Their  policy  hai 
BQ  otbe^  element  but  to  divide  in  order  to  conquer,  no  other  end  iHit  to 
ari;ive  at  universal,  domination  by  universal  confusbn,  and  no  other  restraint 
than  the  dread  to  which  they  have  reduced  all  the  adioas  of  pther  govern- 
Utents.  Occupied  constantly  on  the  4estrudion  of  Europe  in  detaii,  they 
f ttfiered  some  sovereign^  to  slumber  on  the  pillow  of  a  fallacious  security, 
wliile  they  trajO^led  under  their  feet  monarchies  and  rispublics.  £ut,  if  I 
be  not  egregiously  mistaken  in  the  French  charader,  they  will  hereafter 
arm  themselves  with  the  rums  of  those  states,  their  wealth,  and  population; 
to  break  in  pieces  those  powers  who  have  viewed  with  indi^rence,  all  the 
iHilwarks  of  their  ssfe^  demolished.    , 

'^  Every  time  that  I  have  paced  alo^ig  the  gallety  of  the  I^^nrvre,  all  the 
featimeats  which  arise  from  hatred  ai^d  iiidignation  took  possession  of  my 
miod.  Amidst  all  the  blace  c^  beauty  which  arrests  the  eye  ^i  every 
IxxDt,  I  have  never  entered  dch:  left  it  without  ^disgust.  I  may  be  accuse^ 
of  Faadaliam  by  sycoph^ts  ^nd  thieves,  but  I  ccMifess,  {  ^lever  receive^ 


'*  *  These  hints,  ttiough  «^DaG<[!eptab]e,  may  yet  prove  of  some  service  io 
certain  persons  wliom  I  couid  name,  and  who  are  employ ir^  ev^ry  art  and 
low  contrivance  to  procure  themselves  an  admfssion,  as  foreign  assodotcs, 
into  this  club  of  scoundrels/'  ..  * 

enc 
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.  sue  nomftif  9  gradfication  from  all  the  Bai^els,  the  Titians,  and  Coi> 
Kgi^ca  which  t  saw  in  it.  I  coilld  have  gazed  with  transport  (m  wbolft 
montbi  on  tfaeie  exquisite  coaster-pieces  in  their  proper  places,  but  I  cannot 
suoeiate  tc^ctbcc  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  knavery,  nor  look  with  pleasuie 
on  {troduSuMn  violenUy  tora  from  tb«r  lawful  proprietore. 

"  Of  all  the  couatries  which  have  been  uridone  by  French  havoc,  Italy 
bat  suffured  moit,  and  its  miseries  are  least  known  (a  the  world.  TIk 
French  govenxnent  have  iiterally  .exhausted  upon  it  the  fecoDdily  of  rapine, 
-cheating,  and  fury ;  they  have  rendered  themsclveM  masters  of  its  cerre^ 
■poadrace,  and  reserve  tO'  themselves  the  privilege  of  beitig  its  pcno- 
dical  biatorians.  All  we  know  of  the  existence  of  that  (Jesolated  cotu- 
try,  ia  through  (he  medium  of  the  frequent  eruptions  of  a  tyranny  without 
■reoHH'ie,  of  a  powerless  despair,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  spoil  which 
decorates  the  public  exhibitiani  of  Paiis,  The  contributions  of  the  French  ' 
were  nothing  less  than  a  general  aack ;  the  encyclopedia  of  their  thtfis 
feinu  a  monument  of  cwiosity. 

"  The  barbarians  who  formerly  over-ran  Italy,  despised  tliese  works  of 
aft,  and  neglc6led  to  take  possession  of  tbem.  The  taiintical  Mussulman 
-destroyed  them  as  monuments  of  Idolatry^  but  in  our  times,  academicians, 
poets,  orators,  philosophers,  members  of  the  National  Institute,  have 
crosaed  the  Alps  to-strip  that  country  of  its  talents,  to  forcc^m  it  (he 
labours  of  its  children,  the  most  sacred  illustrations  of  a  people,  a  propettf 
-ipfaich  the  laws  of  war  had  rendered  inviolable  among  civilized  tuuiona, 
until  the  present  epoch,  whet^cin  a  gang  of  savage  sophists  have  repluoged 
Italy  into  a  ^arkncsi,  worse  than  that  which  overspread  the  middis  ages  at 
■aodui]  Europe.  ,  '  ,  , 

"  Those  who  are  ignorant  ef  the  luethods  by  which  a  thtef  has  twaliaed 
an  nnmenae  fortune,  may  be  forgiven  for  their  adtniration  of  his  wealth 
and  treasures ;  but  tbe  man  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  villanous  and 
bloody  mschinations  wiiich  have  been  »9pJoyed  in  their  accumuhrtion,  is 
inexcusable  when  be  lavishes  praises  on  qbjft^,  of  which  he  Itoow*  the 
.thief  to  be  an. unjust  and  wrongful  possessor.  How  then,  with  the  im- 
'  pression  of  this  conKaousneBs  upon  my  mijid,  can  I  coolly  fixmy  eyes  tm- 
•  these  paintings,  and  repeat  the  ecstasies  of  vulgar  adulation  bestowed  on 
'  France,  when  I  know  tbat  diey  do  not  belong  to  Fr.tnce.  that  they  are  all 
stolen  goods,  acquired  by  fraud,  injustice,  and  murder"?  There  is  not  a 
pidure  in  the  gallery,  brought, from  foieign  parts,  whichdoes  notpresent 
an  inscription  of  theft,  and  whose  frame  is  not  inlaid  witli  human  blood." 

Tills,  we  contend,  is  the  honest  language  of  truth,  anJ,  there- 
fore, the  most  proper  to    be  employed    on  such   occasions.     It   were  , 

'  baseness  in  itself,  it  were  insult  to  the  parties  plundered,  it  were  injustice 
to  posterity,  to  talk  otherwise  of  these  scenes  of  rapine,  violence,  and 
fraud. — The  whole  of  this  Letter  is  written  with  uncommon  vigour, 
and  is  replete  with  the  most  just  remarks.— The  nexi  i&  devoted  to  ' 
tie  QalUry  af  jiatiquitiet  at  the  Central  Museum  of  Arti.  '■  Thfeae,  as 
well  as  the  pictures,  Were  tbe  fruits  of  plunder,  ind  ut\\4tw,v«  tVie-j 
art,  for-  among  them  are  some  of  ilig  „1)Qiccsi  wQ'i^i^'^'^^  ■  "*  ^^tn« 
past.      The  vie*  of  these extorteti   f    jjv  Wt.XovV^^  *''^  WWa-*^^ 

Vefle£lions:  °  , 
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comparable  stetuei  I  had  before  seen  in  Italy ;  and  wbeo  I  refleA  on  ttw 
pions  zeal  with  which  they  were  originally  dug  from  the  rains  of  gnciait 
magnificence ;  tbe  »acred  care  with  which  they  were  preserved,  amidst  ibc 
fury  of  religious  animosities,  and  tlie  rage  of  contending  armies;  wbeo  I 
refled,  tbat  tbege  mule  representatives  of  the  illustrious  dayt  of  antiqaitj 
were  left  untouched  during  the  ravages  and  destructive  incursions  of  bar- 
barous nations,  and  have  been  atwayi  respefled-  by  vifioiiou«  princes  and 
generals,  amidst  all  the  opportunities  and  temptations  of  conqaest;  I 
know  not  whom  most  to  deplore,  the  harmless  guardians  from  whom  tb^ 
have  been  wrested,  or  the  merciless  ruffians  wbo  have  appropriated  tbem 
as  their  booty.  Tliesc  are  nj>t  spoils  belonging  to  successful  vidors;  foi 
Ibey  were  never  gained  by  force :  they  were  obtained  by  the  bloodlCM 
conquests  of  genius  over  barbarism,  of  human  industry  over  humati  iiulif- 
ftrence ;  of  the  spirit  of  preservation  over  the  spirit  of  destru^on.  Foe 
the  sake  of  the  consecrated  ground  in  which  they  had  laid  undi^urbcd  for 
ages,  for  tbe  honour  of  human  naturi,  and  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  conntry  which  had  given  birth  to  those  by  whom  they  were  broogbt  to 
a  resurredion  bf  glory,  and  whence  science  and  letters  illaminated  a  b^ 
o^hled  world — for  all  these  causes,  and  for  others  which  I  might  edu- 
inerate,  Bupnaparie  and  the  National  Institute  might  have  spared  the  saiK- 
(oary  of  genius,  without  Inrnishing  the  lustra  of  those  laurels  with  vtiicli 
they  have  crowned  each  other.  They  might  have  equally  Tobbed^filched.aDd 
jwindled  the  inhabitants  of  their  gold  aud  silver,  their  catde,  and  all  tbe 
fnuta  of  their  produ^vc  industry;  they  might  have  stripped  them  of  their 
Hirer  spoons  and  forks,  their  jewels,  their  iriakcts,  and  even  tbeir  ear- 
rin^i  and  have  iciurned  to  France,  gorged  with  plunder,  without  do- 
spoittng  them  of  the  last  consolation  of  the  mined,  the  retention  of  ibe 
only  vestiges  which  remained  of  tbe  genius  of  their  fwefathers.  But  no- 
thing has  escaped  the  nvenous  maw  of  the  Repi^lican  fre^ooter  and  bis 
philosophical  associates.  With  the  spirit  of  Buccaneers,  ihey  have  nude 
a  prey  of  every  thing ;  and  they  have  answered  the  groaog,  tears,  Jamen' 
(ations,  and  remonstrances  of  the  wretcjied  people  on  whom  they  trampled, 
with  insulting  mockery  and  contemptuous  peals  of  laughter.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  removed  Rome  itself,  they  would  have  transported  it  D> 
thdrguilty  capital.  Wretches  like  these,  lost  to  all  sense.of  moral  repro- 
bation, and  heedless  of  the  o[»Qion  of  tbe  living,  cannot  entertaio  any 
fears  respe&ing  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Bot  they  must  be  arraigned 
'  before  its  severe  tribunal ;  and  when  the  names  e£  Cosmo  and  Loienio  <k 
Afedici,  of  Leo  X.  and  Julias  II.  shall  be  mentioned  with  pride  and  gra- 
titude, theirs  !.hall  descend  accurst  and  hated  to  eternal  ages!" 

The  description  which  follows  it  very  ample,  andi  we  doubt  not, 
very  coneiXi  and  it  is  moreover,  interspersed  with  many  ji]dici<MB 
critical  remarks. — Od  that  noble  monument  of  royal  gratitude,  the 
Hospital  for  Invalids,  our  author  dwells  with  paiiticular  pleasure ;  but 
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ligion  and  royalty.  The  inffcrrial  conception  of  the  devil  could  not  have  pro^: 
duped  a  pi6tare  more  worthy  of  himself  than  this  work  of  "the  National 
Painter,  member  of  the  National  InSfkute.  Man  displayed  asa  gigantit  figure; 
stark  naked,  trampling  on  kings,  priests,  crowns,  brolven  sceptres,  crosses 
and  rosaries ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  flaming  brand,  in  the  othier  a  sabre. 
The  tutelary  genius  of  the  republic,  the  goddess  of  reason,  is  arrayed  iii 
majesty,  and  smiles  over  the  triumphs  of  her  votaries  j  but  it  is  the  ma-»\ 
jesty  of  a  tyrant,  frowning  over  ruins  arid  desolation; 'A  multitude  of 
otLer  chara^rs  fill  up  the  hellish  group,  rind  complete  a  picture  whicli 
fcbnveys  a  greater  scene  of  horror  and  iniquity,  than  has  c't'er  been  excited 
in  the  mind  of  a  maniac,  by  the  fever  of  madness,  in  its  worst  and  nio«( 
raging  periods  of  delirium. 

*'  ^y  what  fatality,  or  by  what  perversion  of  human  nature,  this  tfetnple,  , 
consecrated  to  valour,  patriotism,  and  merit,  should  have  been  sele6led  as 
the  depositary  of  such  an  astonishing^  produ6lion  of  a  vicious  imagination/ 
I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  any  in- 
formation respefting  it.  But  I  declare  J  never  felt  so  petrified  with  horror, 
'  as  at  the  sight  of  this  painting  of  the  triumph  of  reason.  One  would  have 
Supposed,  that  the  rulers  of  France  might  have  spared  this  asylum  fronoi 
the  shame  of  behol6ing  their  apostacy,  and  inward  hatred  of  the  rellgioBt 
which  they  have  lately  found  it  convenient  to  profess.  In  this  edifice,  tb'^t 
bfst  stage  of  human  existence  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  the  caliu 
serenity  of  /"etirement,  and  not  to  be  tormented  by  passions;  which  iu 
shaking  the  confidence  of  men  in  a  superintending  Providence,  renders^ 
their  days  disconsolate  and  unhappy.  How  much  more  philosophiaal  as 
well  as  charitable  would  it  have  been,  to  have  left  these  veterans  to  tread 
along  the  precipice  of  the  grave  in  heavenly,  pensive,  and  undisturbed 
roeditationT— to  have  permitted  the  indulgence  of  their  prejudices,  if  such 
they  be,  and  to  have  kept  far  from  their  sight,  an  objeft,  whose  constant 
and  untimely  obtrusion,  cannot  fail  to  damp  the  wishes  of  the  soul,  and  to 
infii^  the  tjiorn  of  despair  in  those  breasts,  which  ought  now  to  burn  only 
with  the  ardour  of  hope."  ^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  duty  imposed  on  a  public  writer,  more 
imperious  than  that  of  unmasking  charadlers  (we  m^an  of  departed 
men),  to  which  fashion,  prejudice,  party,  or  some  one  of  those  niT- 
nierous  causes,  in  short,  which  so  powerfully  operate  to  the  perver- 
'  iion  of  judgment,  has  assigned  a  wrong  place  in  the  Temple  of  rame. 
The  monument  of  the  celebrated  Turenne,  wnich  has  been  removed 
from  St.  Denis  to  the  Temple  of  Mars,  in  the  Hospital  for  Invalids,' 
affords  Mr.  Yorke  an  opportunity  for  discharging, this  duty.  After^ 
having  translated  a  speech  of  Carnot,  on  the  removal  of  this  monu-  . 
ment,  in  which  that  ^regicide  eulogized  that  'general,  not  only  fof  }iis 
nnlttary  skill  and  courage,  but  for  the  political  independence  of  bis 
mind,  Mr.  Y.  observes ;— r 

"  Such  was,  verbatim,  the  discourse  deVivered  by  Carnot  •,  not  quite 
fqual  to  the  funeral  pration  of  Pericles,  but  la  la  for  a  pbWoao^ber  of  th^ 
the  National  Institute.    I  may,  perhaps,  ^  acc\x%td  ol^  toVvdvovxaxvesa  la 
reapea  to  the  fame  of  great  men  >  \^^:  ^\ib  tb^i  ^i^cev^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^K 
fitary  genius  which  every  one  mcj^t .  ]^U  ibat^JWootv^^^i^^^^^^  "^^"f  ^^ 
W  a  transcendent  degree,  1  cannot  ^^^.   ag':^^Vt  ^W^v^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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li^d  lived,  in  oar  times,  he  would  liave  proved  as  great  a  rascal  as  the  ei- 
direflor.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  other  siandard  of  judging  of  what 
men  would  lie,  but  by  considering  what  they  huiie  been  uuder  circitmstaocei 
wiiicti  bear  some  correspondeoee  with  (hose  that  are  made  the  groundsof 
comparison.     In  this  sense,  therefore.  Marshal  Turenne  must  be  con- 

*  deraned  by  every  dispassionate  inquirer,  as  a  bad  roan,  a  worse  citizen,  a 
rebel,  and  an  inceiidiary.  He  bt«gan  his  career  as  a  Marshal  of  France, 
■with  the  comnjissiott  of  an  aft  of  base  ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  treason, 
owards  his  Sovereign  and  tbelaws  of  his  country.  No  sooner  had  be 
been  raided  to  the  exalted  rank  of  Marshal,  than  he  suffered  himself  to  la 
prevailed  upon  by  an  intriguing  woman,  to  persuade  the  army  of  his  King, 
which  be  commanded,  to  revolt.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  he 
(juitted,  like  a  fugitive  and  a  Buonaparte,  the  army  of  which  he  was  ge- 
neral, to  pk-ase  this  woman,  ivlio  made  a  jept  of  his  passion.  From  gene- 
ral to  the  King  of  France,  he  degradfd  liimself  by  becoming  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Don  Estev^n  de  Gamara,  tlie  enemy  ef  his  King  and  country, 
with  whorn  he  was  defeated  at  Reiel  by  the  Hoops  of  France. 

^,    "  .With  respefl  to  his  policy,  it  was  as  mercilE;ss  as  that  of  those  robbers 

.  and  scourges  of  nations,  who  have  since  commanded  the  revolutionary 
armies  of  Fiance.  His  glorious  campaign  in  Germany  {as  it  is  unjustly 
called  bf  his  panegyrists),  was  achieved  by  infliding  unheard  of  calamidH 

'  upork  the' defenceieiis  inhabitants.  After  the  battle  of  Sinlzheim,  be  laid 
waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Palatinate,  a  level  and  fertile  cojntry,  foil 
of  rich  cities  and  villages.  From  bis  castle  at  Manheim,  the  Eledcir  Pala- 
tine beheld  two  cities  and  twenty-five  villages,  burnt  bel'ore  his  eyes.  Tliii 
unhappy  frince,  in  the  first  emotion  of  resenttneiit,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Turenne,  filled  with  ihe  bitterest  reproaches,  arid  defying  him  to  single 
combat.  Tureime  m^ide  no  otlier  retwn  to  the  reproaches  atid  defiance  of 
the  Eleflor,  tlian  an  empty  compliment  which  signified  nothing.  This  wa) 
agreeable  to  his  general  Iiehaviour  and  style,  for  be  always  expressed  him- 
sdf  in  a  coul  and  ambiguous  manner. 

~'"  In  the-same  cold  blood,  he  destroyed  the  ovens,  and  burnt  all  the  corn- 
fields of  Alsace,  He  afterwards  pprmiited  his  cavalry  to  ravage  Ixjtraine, 
.  where.they  committed  sijch  disorders,  that  the  In'.cndant,  who,  on  his  ade, 
Jaid  waste  that  province  wkh  his  pen,  wrote  lo  deaire  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiery  ;  he  coolly  replied,  '  I  shall  take,  notice  of  it 
ill  t!ie  general  orders  !' 

"  Such  flagrant  atrocity,  the  criminality  of  which  is  enhanced  by  ibe 
coiibideration,  that  Turenne  afted  throughout  this  whole  campaign,  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  liis  Governmeiit,  has  been  glossed  over  by  his  eulo- 
gist, with  the  usual  sanguinary  levity  of  a  Frenchican  :  •  Turenne,  say* 
he,  was  better  pleased  to  be  esteemed  the  father  of  the  men  who  were  efk 
trusted  to  his  care,  than  of  the  people,  who,  according  lo  the  rules  of 
war,  are  always  the  vittims.  All  ihe  evil  he  did  seemed  necessary;  hii 
repnlation  covered  every  <hing."-  This  castdstical  attempt  toreeoncile  ibe 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  with  the  wanton  desolalioD 
of  one  llie  finest  provinces  of  Eurcpe,  is  worthy  of  the  servile  meanoess 

^  of  Voltaire,  whose  deiestuble  prafilcc  of  lavishing  the  most  fulsome  adiila- 
tion  on  -the  most  enormous  crimes,  orovided  thcv  were  €Minmitted  by  men 
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F'rom  (tiis  nolilc  liospital,  "one  of  the  fcw-remairting  monuments 
^jt>Jic^l  refleft  hoimuf  on  ihe  couwrsy,  our  author  proceeds  to  other 
cliaritable  institiiiions  of  more  humble  pretensions.  And  here  he 
notices  a  plan  for  the  ildiveiy  of  soup  t »  the  poor,  similar  in  principle 
to  tliat  wltich  was  carried  into  etft^dl  in  London  about  tlie  same  lime. 
1"Ke  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  am!  the  vicinity  set  it  on  foot,  but 
■  coui:'.  at  first,  proQurc  on\y  one  hundred  saiscri/zers,  \a  the  capital  o£ 
the   Great  Nat'iai. 

'"    The  commillee  solicited  the  public  faadionaries,  '  not  only  because 
they  are  wealihy^'and  live  id  abundance,  but  because  the  greater  part  of 
thetn  were  known  for  their  phi liinth ropy,' and  their  example  wo-ild  give 
■weight 'to  any  other  applications.'     How  much  would  you  suppose  the 
conviw'vttce  gained  from  these  rich  philanthropists,  who  fatten  on   the  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  people?     The  Conservative  Senate  granted  a  subsidy  of 
IStX)  livres   to  fit  up  ,1  furnace  in  the  division  of  jhe  Luxembourg  j  the 
Council  of  State  took  foriy-sij;  subscriptions  j  the  Bank  of  France  sixty; 
the  Mont  dePiete  twenty  i  the  Administration  of  the  Domains  eleven; 
and  Ihe  officers  of  the  Consular  Guard  eighty-four,  making  a  sum  total  of 
252/.  15s.  gd. ;  which,  for  the  credit  of  tlie  government,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee should  have  concealed  from  the  public. 

"  Besides  the  above,  I  find  that  the  First  Consul  put  dowa  his  name, 
that  is,   entered  into,  an  engagement  to  pay  eighteen  thousand  livres,  or 
7B7  I.  lOs.  sterling.     But  who  shall  make  the  Grand  Sultan  keep  his  word? 
Who  shall  enforce  a  bo.nd  against  a  chieftain  with  his  sword  drawn  ?  There 
U  no  security  for  hi«  payment,  except  his  inclination.     But  mark  how  his 
■ervile  vassals  boast  of  his  munificence,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  they 
^         court  liis  approbation,  and  work  iheir  way  into  his  good  graces.  No  people 
A         are  more  dextrous  than  the  French  at  these  kind  of  side-wind  cnmpli- 
1         ments,  without  forgetting  tljBmselves.     In  the  report  made  by,citizent 
■V         tiverat  and  Petit,  C^mmissio'ners  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  distri- 
01^         bution  of  soup,  they  break  forth  into  the  following  apostrophe  ;  ''Our  eyes 
%i         are  turned  with  complacency  on  the  one  thousand  subscriptions  of  the 
fit        First  Consul.     Thus,  the  Conqueror  at  Marengo  has  made  humanity  the 
companion  of  his  glory  ;  this  aslanUhing  man,  who  with  his  triumphant 
taod  has  repaired  the  edifice  of  social  happiness  ;  this  hero,  who  seems  to 
have  attained  the  junimi(  of  perfeSiion  and  grandeur,  has  proved  that  a 
good  adion  ms|y  make  him  still  mount,  and  litt  hini  ahove  sublimity  itself 
"  Now  it  happens  most  unluckily  both  for  this  astonishing  man,  and  for 
his  no  leas  astonishing  trumpeters,  that  notwithstantUng  iheir  ecstatic  pero- 
niion,  outsubliming  sublimity  itself,  that  this  hero  who  has  made  huma- 
nity the  aesociale  of  his  glory,  never  has  paid,  nor  to  this  hour  has  he  paid, 
one  liard  of  iheone  thousand  subscriptions  to  which  he  al^viti  h\&  tiamt, 
snd  entered  into  a  solemn  cngagctnent^" 

Bonaparte's  f^^W/y,  like  his ^t/V,  his  Tne^-CN^Vv^  gl«'^5'^'^^^r\vS> 
«W^W  qualities  are  to  be  four,  J> ''I  ^^  Vx.  .xof''?"t;-^U^; 
Sri""'  ^hile  the  ^■.W.3  0^^,-,e.o^  ^V'^tV  ' 

nevoW.v„,; _  '  ^0>.it»  .^.O^®^  ^ViO^  ^"^5$    ^ 
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most  seasonable,  relief  to  thousands  of  miserable  obJe6ls,  in  danger  of 
being  famished. — Here  we  meet  with  some  appropriate  refle<!lions  on 
the  wise  system  of  economy  which  prevails  at  Paris.      > 

'     "  This  account  of  a  very  usefur  institution  will  eftable  )'ou  to  fonti 
some  estimate  of  the  internal  administration  of  this  capital,  in  relation  to 
paupers ;  for  there/are  neither  parochial  rates,  nor  workhouses  in  the  sense 
"we  attach  to  them  in  England.     For  idlfe,  disorderly,  or  viciously  disposed 
persons,  there  is  no  midway  between  the  high  road  and  the  prison  \  and 
no  kind  of  provision  exists  which  affords  employment  to  persons  who, 
from  sickness,  raiaforlutic,  or  any  other  cause,  have  been  thrown  odt  of 
work.     Hence  the  poveityof'a  French  pauper  is  the  consummation  of 
wretchedness  j  rags,  lilth,  and  disease  waste  his  constitution  and  deform  his 
body,  while  despaS  for  ever  settles  in  his  soul.    If  he  have  strength  enough 
to  carry  a  musket,  he  is  instantly  transformed  into  a  soldier  3  and  if  this 
means  of  suljsistence  should  fail,  'he  has  no  other  alternative,  but  to  steal, 
or  to  assume  the  office  of  a  beast  of  burden,  and  to  perform  that  labour  ^ 
which,  in  other  countries,  is  executed  by. horses  and  asses.     If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  misery  more  deplorable  than  this,  the  lot  of  the 
female  beggar  exceeds  it  an  hundred  fbld.     Objefts  of  loathsome  corrup- 
tion and  horrible  asp€6V,  they  seem  planted  in  the  streets  of  this  capital, 
only  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  revolution,  and  to  rebuke  the  gaudy  and  surap- 
tOous  magnificence  of  the  upstart  great.     Afl  you  traverse  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly if  they  suspect  you  are  a  stranger/  they  follow  you  with  frightful 
howls,  conjuring  you  in  the  name  of  God,  and  with  entreaties  that  are 
enough  to  pefrify  a  heart  of  flint,  to  give  them  some  charity.'    The  police 
takes  very  tittle  interest  in  the^e  affronts  to  human  nature  5  in   these  plaia 
confessions  of  the  degradation  of  the  French    character.     Its  objed  is 
chiefly  to  guard  the  approaches  to  usurpation,  to  shield  from  sudden  assault' 
the  fabric  of  despotic  ruje,  to  spring  on  the  political  free-thinker,  to  crash 
the  rebellion  of  honest  minds,  and  to  .  maintain  Iri  the  centre  of  Astatic 
pomp,  the  monotonous  silence  of  Asiatic  slavery.     Hence,  the  charitable 
a^e  deprived  of  the  power  of  discrimination  ;  they  must  attend  to  the  cries 
of  beggary,  or  submit  (as  I  have  done  twice  since  I  have  been  here)  to  be 
pursued  for  half  a  mile  by  the  same  forlorn  wretch,  imploring  heaven  and 
you  for  niercy.     This  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  state  of  society  j  yet  we  dift 
told  the  revolution  was  the  work  of  philosophy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peOi» 
pie,  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  their  prejudices^  and  to  remove  all  the  moral 
and  physical  evils  under  which  they  groaned. 

W&havfe  a  InmeAtable  'account  of  the  state  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris, 
'  which  givrs?  the  lie  dire6l  to  the  l>ase  ?ind  impious  flatterers  of  the 
Gorsican  Ruffian,  who  do  not  blush  to  insvilt  the  people  over  whom 
he  tyrannizes  with  relentless  eryelty,  by  the  most  false  representations- 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  interior  of  France,  .where  we  know, 
at  this  momcht,  tlie  greatest  misery  prevails,  exiiibictng  a  perfeS 
contrast- witlx  the  external  successes  of  his  military  hordes. — The  very 
infants  in  the  lyiiig-in  hospitals  were  deprived  ol  their  necessary  food 
and  clothing,  by  the  Corsican  himself,  who  stole  the  funds  destined 
for  their  usp.  -  ^  ' 

"  All  these  evils  did  not  originate  in  asyimiseoaduft  of  the  governors, 

btti 


^  ^ 


but  in  that  want  of  economy,  m  that  love  of  di 
Consular  pantomicKies  and  parade,  in  that  prodigal ' 
sure,  diverted  from  its  proper  obje6ls  to  gorge  i 
hungry  favourites  and  parasite^,  for  which  the  go 
dted  people  is,  beyond  all  others,  distinguished  *. 

Among  other  natural  curiosities,  R^r.  York 
Aveyron,  whom  he  describes  as  a  pertc6b  idee 
forded  ample  materials  to  the  Parisian  sages,  f 
libels  on  the  human  race. 

\ 
«  y 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  published  respeftlng  thi 
he  has  been  foolishly  nicknamed  by  the  Parisian  \ 
condition  in  which  he  appears,  has  furnished  spver 
gumcnts,  with  which  they  have  attempted  to  reaso 
ingand  virtue  of  mankind.  Thus,  one  or  two  sc 
the  history  of  man,  are  deemed  sufficient  fonndatic 
-theory,  whereby  the  faith  and  moral  principles  of 
be  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  Atheisp.  But  ti 
reasoning  J  and  whatDr,  Paley  has  said,  respe£kinc 
€rermany,  in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy 
equal  force  to  this  wM  boy  of  France,  and  convey 
unanswerable  refutation  of  silich  fallacious  dodtrine 

"  The  conversations  into  which  I  ha^e  been  led 
visit  to  this  young  savage,  have  been  very  intefest 
chiefly  with  avowed  Atheists,  members  of  the  N; 
really  astonishing  to  what  extremities  they  push  tlie 
while  they  affed  to  discard  every  thing  that  is  not  n, 
to  this  globe,  they  are  continually  soaring  extra  fia 
Of  the  just^e  of  this  remark  you  will  be  perfectly 
you,  that  in  a  solemn  discussion  which  I  had  the  ot 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  regard,  on  account  of 
.  who  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  first  natii 
world  'y  ho  told  me,  with  a  grave  and  serious  count 
Lacroix,  and  several  others  of  the  Institute,  whom 
to  a  German  f,  now  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa 

^»»—^— »»——»»— ^—^»»1— »»■»—— ir'i»i—«-i*»'^,f^»-—^»-l»—  f       rl    »  I      1  M|— —i^— »»■ 

.  /  " 

J     ■< 

*'  *  1  dare  afHrm,  aild  I  am  in  possession  of  un 
prove  it,  that  to  this  circun^stance  alone,  the  shamel 
dition  of  almost  all  the  hospitals  is  to  be  attributed* 
presentations  pf  some  of  the  Prefe^Sts  vipoii  this  sub')e 
to  Assert  boldly  and  roundly,  that  the  duties  assesse 
the  support  of  the  hospitals,  have  been  scandalously 
ginal  destinatibn,  and  lavished  withom^  j^ccoutitv^^^' 
This  is  strong  language  for  Pro-eon^v^>    aw"^  nvv^x.  % 
But  these  remonstrances  arc  not  p^^.    \\!C^  ^^  ^i^'vwv 
J  refer  to  my  political  work  for  ^  f^^    -  VwN^^NAm 
well  as  of  the  employment  of  the  X>V\\\^    A  ^^^^XiXit 

i*  t  Surely  this  is  not  Horpctti5>\v.A0V>*.v>e,VvN\ 
^hich  scnthim,  look  to  Jhcirr^Jtx'^^  it  >\^r  V^^V^ 
Uttffer  such  an  abooiiaation  of  ik^C\\  \    ;b>^  Vt^^^^^ 
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make  die  experitaent  of  a  jconnexion  betweeo  a  male  ourang^outang  ^od 
an  African  woman ;  and  that  he  looked  with  the  most  eager  expedationi 
for  the  most  favourable  results  from  it ! !  L 

.  ."  Such  a  projed  is  worthy  of  the  philosophers  of  the  National  Institute; 
and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  never  could  have  been  conceived  by 
any  other  being,  except  the  devil  and  themselves.  It  is  a -sublime  stroke 
of  modern  philosophy ;  it  is  essentially,  unequivocally,  and  exclusively, 
French.  But  one  step  more  remains,  to  eternize  the  glory  of  the  Institute, 
3vhich  is,  when  this  new  monster  of  tb^ir  impious  creation  shall  have  been 

fenerated.  to  ele6t  him  immediately  a  member  of  the  class  of  Natural 
listory,  belonging  to  that  learned,  profound,  and  virtuous  confraternity  of 
philosophers.'* 

This  is  an  instance  of  phi losophistlcal profligacy y  that  almost  exceeds 
•belief! 

Mr  Yorke  enters  at  length  on  the  present  state  of  agriculture  ia 
France,  and  on  the  prospe6l  of  irs  impirovement  ;  and  he  observes, 
.  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  to 
devote  a  column  or  two,  in  every  country  paper,  to  agricultural  in- 
telligence ;  "  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  if  the  clergymen  of  our 
parishes  were  to  record  in  a  parisli  register  to  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  plain  narrative  of  all  the  facfts  relative  to  husbandry  whidi 
occur  within  their  parishes  j  if  they  were  to  subjoin  a/iueteorological 
account  of  tl)e  weatlier,  6cc.  compared  with  the  prpgrcss  of  vegeta-  \ 
tion  and  the  crops,  we  also  should  be  a  little  wiser  ihgn  we  are  sit 
present  in  the  praflice  of  this  most  useful,  most  honourable,  and  rapst 
delightful  occu|>atjon."  Certainly  this  would  be  of  more  use,  than 
those  prejudiced  and  .mischievous  reports  of  so  in  e  of  the  i  tinerant  profes- 
sors of  our  Board  of  Agriculture,  vdiich  formerly  extorted  our  severest 
reprobation. 

The  Eleventh  Letter  contains  much  very  curious  matter  respefting 
the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  and  commerce  of  FVance,  as  wdl  as 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people.     It  is  therefore  particularly  worthy 
of  attention,  at  this  time^  when   the    Imperial  Orators»disptay  their     , 
poetical  talepts  in  depidling  that  country  as  a  second  Paradise. 

**  Amidst  the  most  sumptuous  festivities,  and  the  oriental  style  of  living 
of  a  number  of  the  Consular  satraps,  there  is  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
Parisians  a  chilling  penury 4hat  would  excite  compassion,  if  we  could  forget 
that  they  had  been  the  Voluntary  authors  of  their  own  wretchedness.  ITic 
extensive  operations  carried  on,  and  the  numerous  armies  maintained  by 
the  Republic  in  different  quarters  of  the  Continent,  have  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difHcult  for  persons  to  know  the  destination  and  circumstances  of 
their  relatives.  Hencfe,  a  new  species  of  egotism  has  been  introduced  into 
society,  which  bereaves  those  who  are  possessed  of  it,  of  all  the  kindred 
virtues  that  formerly  infused  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  souls  even  d 
the  Parisians  in  other  dSys.  The  social  chain  is  dissolved,  ahd  every  one  - 
lives  on  conjedure,  and  thinks  for  himself  alone.  In  a  moral  sense,  Paris 
is  the  image  of  a  great  city  thrown  down  by  a  tremendous  convulaoB  of 
nature,  whose  miserable  inhabitants  traverse-  the  ruins  to  glean  materials 
wherewitja  to  begin  the  woi'ld  again.    The  charms ,  and  joys  of  friendship 

cannot  subsist  in  such  a  state* 

fin 
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**  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  must, be  < 
«t  a  stand  ,•  not  on  account  of  ils  being  ill-understot 
p6rtunities,  but  wholly  for  want  of  7neans.  Prop 
its  appearance  from  out  of  the  holes  in  which  the  s 
rapine  had  deposited  it.  Concealment  of  spoil  is  tl 
"with  all  the  fulsome  panegyrics  on  the  central  goyei 
^Vith  its  subaltern  agents,  and  arc  dispatched  by  the 
ments,  doubt  and  anxiety  are  pidured  oh  every  ci 
military,  and  the  immediate  counsellors  of  the  co 
merchant  be  disposed  to  make  a  venture,  the  next 
him.  He  hesitates  who'Co  trusty  and  least  of  all, 
government." 

Lord  Holland  in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Wii 
'  House,  sometime  ago,  made  many  judicious  re 

bp  cabled  legislative  trifiing ;  and,    if  ihey  had 
pages  of  the   Imperial,  then  t!id^  Comu/ar^  Gaz' 
found  some  admirable  illustrations  of  their  ow 
ing  on  this  subjedl,  and  after  shewing,  that  in  F 
, "without  the  interposition , of  the  Government,  ( 

'      *'  I  refer  you' to  one  of  the  Moniteurs  lately  pul 
r  iind  thi^  following  magnificent  a6t  of  the  legislalur 

-  sober  discussion  : 

^'  "  The  Legislative  Body,  having  heard  the  rep 

•  members  of  the  Tribunate,  on  the  petition  of  the 

IV  permission  to  purchase  the  out-houses  near  the  J 

>•'  town,  now  occupied  by,^pd  belonging  to^  citi; 

c*  consideration,  in  order  that  the  same  be  convertec 

^r  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  residing  in,  or 

decree  that  there  is  urgency.'*  Urgency  having  be< 

^,  of^isemcn  proceeded  to  xhe.appeL  nominal,  whe 

T.  lively  quilted  his  seat,  and  threw  a  ball  of  approb 

^'*  President   then,  with    becoming  dignity,  pronoi 

^  'y  that  the  Legislative  Body,  having  decreed  the  urge 

'^\  mi^nicipality  of—,  had  unanimously  voted  its 

:  the  Republic,  and  leferred  to  the  executive  poiuer  , 

Of.  the  Tribunate  we  have  a  very  full  and  a 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  L<i 

'*  Having  described  the  nature  and  obje6k-Qftl: 
you  to  the  most  extraordinary  assembly  that  ever 
of  the  world,  the  Areopagus  of  France,  the  periei 
whose  constitution  is  a  model  ot  civil  wisdom. 
trivan«e  is  eminently  calculated  to   r^eate  sa^es 
•Weill  be  severely  condemned  by  ev^w    {©tV^aVe,.  t^o 
'    of  the  remotest  generations.  ^     J 


jr.. 


"  *  The  above  will  be  fbur^  .j^^jv  '^"^  ^ 

official  paper  of  the  Fvencb,  as  ^M       j'i^  acsW^"^^ 

y    A 


/ 
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/'  I  mean/tbat  assembly  of  Mutbs,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Thb 
Legislative  Council /OF  France;  in  which  three  hundred  choice 
spirits  arc  collected  togefhdr  to  be  dumb. by  l^w  for  four  months  in  every 
year.  According  to  the  code  of  J^Iinos  Buonaparte,  article  34,  we  fin4 
tlie  following  sublime  effusion  : — *  The  Legislative  Body  ena^s  the  law 
by  sicret  scrutiny,  and  untfiout  the  least  discussion  on  the  part  of  Us  mem* 
lerSt  upon  the  plans  of  the  law  debated  before  it,  by  the  orators  of  the 
^Tribunate  and  the  Government.'  This  is  exquisite.  The  legislators  of 
antiquity  travell-d-  fat  and  near  to  explore  the  genius  of  different  nations, 
to  investigate  the  manners  of  men,  and  to  colle6t  from  their  diversified 
customs  and  instituiions,  such  laws  as  might  prove  conducive  to  the  happi^ 
pess  and  prosperity  of  their  fellow-citizens.^  A  man  was  ncyer  esteem? 
€d,  as  a  legislator,  unless  he  could  be  qualified  as  one  who, 

Mores  hpminum  muUorttfii  vidit  ^  urles. 

*'  It  i^  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  these  great  men.con/sidered  Egypt 
^9  tfie  point  of  attraQ:ion,  in  whiph  all  human  knowledge  was  concentrated. 
Hence,  throwing  their  cloaks  of  sackcloth  over  their  shoulders,'  and  taking 
pp  their  staffs,  they  jourheypd  singly  thither  in  quest  of  wisdom.  Solon,Py-' 
ihagoras,  Lycurgus,  Cliarondas,  and  a  number  of  other  founders  or  reformer? 
of  states,  did  not  search  in  vain,  but  carried  back  with  them  to  their  native 
land,  among  many  fooleries,  some  useful  instruction.  But  none  of  them 
(Ever  dreamt  of  such  a  grand  refinement  in  human  policy,  as  a  Council  of 
Dbmb  Legihlatprs.  Pythagoras  indeed  did  enjoin  his  disciples,  by  way  of 
growing  wise^and  being  decent,  to  be  dumb  for  seven  years,  and  to  abstain 
from  eating  beans.  But  these  important  and  suWime  precepts  were  calcu- 
lated only  to  qualify  them  to  be  pliilosophers  of  an  higher  order,  not  to  Icr 
gislate  for  their  fellow- creatures.  Besides,  he  did  not  transport  tliese  ideas 
froip  Egypt,  but  from  India,  to  which  country  he  is  said  to  have  travelled. 
It  was  reserved  ly  destiny  for  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived,  or  ever 
will  live,  to  travel  into  Egypt  and  sojourn  there  foi"  the  benefit  of  the 
greatest  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Aware  of  the  disadvantage^ 
which  attendeji  the  peregrinations  of  former  wise  men  to  that  country,  he 
fcarried  with  him  forty  thousand  of  his  disciples,  that  they  also  might  learn 
yrisdoni.  In  the  course  of  many  learned  and  profound  conferences  which 
this  illustrious. legislator  entertained  with  the  philosophers  of  Egypt,  some- 
times amidst  the  mouldering  monuments  of  a  myotic  age ;'  sometimes  in 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  ancient  pyramids  j  and  at  others,  in  the  gweat 
mosque  of  Cairo,  that  city,  oyer  which  the  star  of  wisdom  shines  with  im- 
broken  light,  he  discovered  that  a  close  tongue  maketh  a  wise  bead.  In-r 
spired  with  this  suddeu  flood  of  wisdotn,  whiph  rushed  upon  bis  philoso- 
phical mind ;  and  struck  with  the  majestic  appearance  of  those  bearded 
and  venerable  mufti  whom  he  had  called  aro\ind  him,  and  whose  mournful 
^ilence  he  interpreted  as  the  test  of  wisdom,  he  resolved,  on  his j^ight  out 
of  Egypt,  to  establish,  in  the  centre  pt^  a  nation  too  much  given  to  talMngj, 
a  sedate  council,  ppon  the  model  of  an  Egyptian  Divan,  who^e  unspeahahk 
gravity  should  form  the  th'enie  of.  univeral  admiration,  and  confer  upon 
him  the  palm  of  the  Firs^  of  Legislators.  / 

V  Accordingly,  after  having  escaped  the  British  fleet  (Allah  I  be  praised  I] 
be  landed  in  France,  with  the  Cheik  Monge,  and  other  poor  folJowers  of 
his  fortune)  and  proceeded  without  ceremony,  to  execute  the  lofty  {Jrojcd, 
but  not  until  he  was  '  called  by  the  will  of  the  French  nation  to  the  office 

';•'•■  ■■^-    ■  •     ■  of 
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4>f  Exeeotive  Magistrate.'  "^However,  recollecting  the  sbriewd  obscuration 
^f  his  precursor  Solon,  that  he  had  not  given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws, 
but  such  only  as  they  were  fitted  to  bear  j  and  knowitig  that  his  subje6Vs 
were  intolerable  talkers,  he  determined  to  constrain  his  new  council  only 
during  four  months  of  each  year,  and  to  compensate  them  for  this  uncom- 
raou  trial  oi  their  nature,  and  for  the  introdu6tion  of  a  rigid  law  ;  the  idea 
of  which  be  derived  from  a  country,  which  the  old  traveller  Homer  h^d 
cbaraderized  as  %iikoo;,  bitter,  he  graciously  allows  each  mute  the  sum  of 
4361.  sterling  per  annum,  with  permission  to  talk  the  other  eight  months  of 
the  year. 

^  Such  is  the  bcfst  account  I  can  give  you  of  this  marvellous  assembly. 
Other  legislators,  you  find,  have  travelled  to  make  their  fellow-citizens 
happy ^  but  this  philosophical  member  of  the  National  Institute  has  travelled 
to  make  them  dumb,  I  assure  you  it  is  worth  the  while  to  come  to  Paris^ 
if  it  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  castt)ne  look  on  this  political  prodigy, 
jcspecially  as  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  of  long  endurance.  They  have 
$0  astpnishingly  improved  in  wisdom,  that  they  can  tell  by  the  first  glance 
at  the  face  of  an  orator  of  the  government,  what -is  right  or  what  is  wrong, 
that  is,  whether  they  should  take  up  a  black  ball  or  take  up  a  white  one.  They 
look  so  grave  and  knowing,  that  I  may  say  of  them  with  the  greatest  of  poets, 

"  To  seem  exceeding  wise,  we  know 
Is  half  as  good  as  being  so. 
A  noodle,  with  a  well-tim'd  shrug. 
May  any  time  the  world  humbug. 

HoMBR  Travestie,  Book  ix. 

0 

"  This  subjb6l  is  so  interesting,  that  I  cannot  yet  take  Jeave  of  it,  Tor  it 
is  really  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on  a  Jheme  of  such  an  exalted  nature.  As  t 
before  observed,  this  mute  Divan  is  called  a  Legislative  Council,  but<with 
much  impropriety.  In  the,  French  as  wpll  as  the  English  language,  this 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  concilium,  which  signifies  a  body  of  men 
met  together  for  the  purpose  oiconsultatioi}.  Now,  I  never  have  heard  of  an 
instance  of  a  nnmber  of  nien  assemt>led  only  to  think,  not  even  at  a  Cluaker 

^meeting;  nor  is  it  common  sense  to  affirm,  that  a  consultatipn  of  any 
kind,  can^take  place  without  some  conversation.  The  v^ry  etyjnology  of 
the  word  Council,  implies  the  deliiuery  of  an  opinion,  and  as  this  does 
not  take  place  among  the  three  hundred  mutes,  either  by  hand,  tele- 
graphs, or  by  the  fingers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  (unless  the  members 
qf  the  National  Institute  have  invented  some  new  piode  of  communication 
to  supply  the  power  of  speech,  but  which  it  may  not  be  proper  to  explain 
to  any  but  the  enlightened  French)  is  by  no  means  applidable.  We  know 
that  this  illuminated  nation  have  already  made  the  tour  of  the  vocabulary  ii^ 

.  »earch  of  names  5  they  have  had  their  Councils  of  Elders  and  Youngsters  ; 
why  not  call  this  body,  the  Assembly  of  the  Inexpressibles  P  I\.  is  a  pity' 
the  First  Consul  does  no^  send  an  order  to  Jhe  InstitutjB,  to  devise  a  new 
Darae.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  return  ^uch  a  magnifi^ 
(Jent  appellation*^  that  the  learned  world  would  repeive  with  raptures  .and 
acknowledgment,  particularly  a  certain  class  oif  the  German  literati,  whq 
"Would  comment  upon  it,  certainly  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  sheets  iii 
fplio.  I  only  suggest  this  as  ^  humble  hint  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, of  whose  j&rivrt^e  and  |>i*Wk  characters,  I  entertain  the  naost  au/tt/ and 

,  fJwttCTirioi^^  opinion.'* 

The 
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-  The  nc*t  Letters  exhibit  many  interesting  partic'ulan  respe£l^ 
ihg  the  pr^ssi  and  the  public  writers  of  France.  Here  we  have 
a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes,  ancKan  account  of  the  parts  allotted  to 
each  person  who  is  employed ^ to  write-in  the  Moniteur.  We  have, 
however,  already  extrafled  so  largely  from  this  vv^ork,  that  we  must 
not  raake  farther  quotations  from  this  part  of  it. — We  shall  therefore 
.refer  our  readers  to  tlie  work  itsel/,  quoting  only  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Yorke  on  the  writers  in  tlie  ]^oniteur€ 

.«  With  the  exception  of  A/,  de  Rosenthiely  these  are  the  principal  work, 
men  who  furnish  the  leading  articles  of  that  vehicle  pf  lies,  blustering, 
and  imposture.  Their  names  are  enough  to  stamp  the  publication  with 
infamy,  if  its  contents  did  not  sufficiently  render  it  execrable  in  the  eyes  of 
every  liberal  reader*," 

.We  shall  conclude  our  long  account  of  these  volumes,  with  two 
or  three  anecdotes  of  persons  generally  known  in  this  country. 

*'  Now  that  I  am  occupied  in  writing  republican  anecdotes,  I  must 
tres^t  my  reader  with  two  very  extraordinary  circumstances  respefting  the 
younger  Mr.  Sheares,  whom  I  have  already  described  as  a  very  elegant 
young  man,  and  the  admirer  of  Mademoiselle  Therouane.  On  the  trial  of 
the  King,'  he  .sat  very  near  me,  and  was'soextremely  affefled  that  he  shed 
tears,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  French  nation  would  dishonour 
their  name,  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  if  they  did  not  restore  him  his  li- 
bertji  and  leave  the  question  of  monarchy  or  republic  to  the  fair  decision 
•f  the  people.  Some  days  after,  we  went,  together  with  several  other 
gentlemen  now  in  England,  to  spend  a  day  at  Versailles.  As*  we  were 
contemplating  with  delight  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  English  garden  at 
Petit  Trianon,  which  had  been  laid  out  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
late  Queen,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  Loolcout,  fell  on  one  knee,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  By  Heaven,  I'll  thrust  this  (drawing  a  dirk  froroi  his  bosom) 
into  the  heart  of  the  man  who/shall  dare  to  propose  the  least  injury  to 
Marie   Antoinette!'     His  brother,  who  was  of  a  more  cool  and  less  en- 


'*  *  These  volumes  will  certainly  reach  Paris,  and  had  they  been  pub- 
lished during  the  peace,  they  would  have  been  translated  and  published 
thei^  ;  by  whom  ?  by  a  poor  author  ?  No  f  by  a  legislator,  member  of 
the  National  Institute  !  His  Highness  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  but  be- 
fore the  club  give  diredlions  to  Barrere  to  criticize  the  work,  I  reqifest 
their  attention  to  the  following  questions,  on  which  the  credit  of  the  Mo- 
niteur is  at  stake.  ' 

"  I.  Who  offered  an  Englishman^  besides  an  establishment  in  Paris,  the 
sum  of  750/.  sterling  a  year,,  if  he  would  remain  in  that  «i;/r/«^«j -Capital, 
and  write  for  the  government  and  the  Moniteur;  which  oifer  was  scouted 
with  indignation  ?  , 

"  2.  Who,  last  year,  after  he  had  quitted  France  several  months,  autho- 
pzed  the  insertion  of  not  less  than  six  columns^  at  different  times,  in  the 
Woniteur,  of  fulsome  compliments  on  him  \'\      • 
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■thtisi9iB tic  temper,  immediately  observed,  *  You  1 
Paris,  and  take  hbr  out  of  the  Temple.'    It  may  a 
}vho  have  been  uncontiefted  with  any   of  the  ager 
which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  for  th 
men  who  had  been  previously  distinguished  for  tb 
turej^  and  who  were  so  humane  that  they  luoM  no, 
proved,  when  immersed  in   th©  revolutionary  w 
^nd  inexorable  devils  incarnate.     There  never  wa 
der  creature  upon  the  earth,  than  Carrier,  before 
but  every  one  knows,  that  from  the  period  of  I 
monster  never  existed.     The  same  may  be  said  < 
Fouquiet-Tainville,    and  most  of -those  extermir 
thinned  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  France 
^lore  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  English  'natio»^  1 
have  remarked  a  similar  tendency  in  the  greater  f 
the  name  of  Reformers,  h a  v^  agitated  questions  c 
.with  a  constancy  anc\^  ability  that  would  have  leve 
constittition  than  the  good  old  system  of  this  lan< 
cause  of  Justice^  as  they  aflSrmed,  the  wild  spirit 
their  breasts;  and  the  acquisition  of  other  men's  j 
and  more  conyinced,  their  predominating  motive, 
(class  of  reformers  only  who  adopted  jacobin  princi 
who  were  adluated  by  the  purest  motives,  under tj 
perience  we  have  had  of  so  many  excellent  men  ii 
butchers,  what    /^^  would  have  become,  had  eve 
encourage  the  projects  of  the  former  ?,     It  is  the  fa 
'  cal  pestilence,  to  hurry  those  who  have  been  coi 
vortex  of  excesses  ;,  and  as  the  cause  of  liberty  nati 
generous  minds,  Atrocities  are  committed  from  wh 
minds  would  revolt  with  horror.     But  as  agents, 
/^iW^  may  be  done  for  freedom  ;  they  gradually  I: 
leeKng  beyond  their  own  sphere  of  aflion,  till  at 
being  extinguished  in   their  breasts,  they  are  ope 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent  on  which  they  areborn< 
is  no  retrocession,  no  time  even  for  refledlion  ; 
spreading  desolation  in  their  progres*^,  unmoved 
and  encouraging  each  other  with  the  contemplatic 
the  apparent  grandeur  of  their  cause.     If  any  amo 
r~         fortuitous  occurrence,    be  snatched  from   their  < 
jmore  the  bank  of  safety,  he  becomes  confounded 
Jiis  dangers.     Looking  fore  and  aft,  he  trembles  at 
is  petrified  with  the  idea  of  what  he  had  to  go  th 
and  repentance  cloud  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
jrian  becpmes  an  objeft  of  envy  in  his  eyes.     Duri 
persons  of  this  description,  both. in  France  and  in 
yet  had  reason  to  doubt  any    of  these  truths,     ' 
charadleristic  of  the  two  people  Js,    :^  theit  reVigi 

France,  they  vaulted  at  otice  ffom.cj^^  jj^atic  ^.^^^^^ 
and  vanity  of  Atheism  ;  and  they    ^    -c^ied  aT\4 

iiedng.  jacobin.     In  Jlngland,  j^^.  J^lf*.  \  V\etesy  v? 

pus.;tplpr4.tion ;  the  Christian  feit^Vi^^l^f  jjxaWvcytv 
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Tabernacle  and  the  Estab!idied  Charch  sent  forth  thetr  reapfeffive  soldier* 
of  liberty ;  the  saint  and  the  deist  were  toarshalled  beside  each  other  in  one 
<roxTimon  cause ;  and  while  the  fornaer  sang  hallelujahs  in  this  processioa 
to  universal  perfeftability,  the  latter  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  said  Amen. 
These  d9ys  of  alarm  and  dissention  are  happily  gone  by,  and  England  is  itself 
«^  srgain.  May  the  superintending  Governor  of  the  Universe  prevent  their  af- 
flid^ing  recMrrenee,  and  continue  to  inspire  the  people  with  sobriety,  judg- 
ment, and  good  sense !  But  this  disea^  of  the  human  understanding,  this 
rapid  transit  from  humanity  to  fierceness,  merits  the  most  serious  invest!. 
gation,  and,  if  executed  with  care,  will  render  permanent  good  to  the  sab. 
je£)sof  this  realm.  Metaphysicians  may  write  whole  voluhies  in  attenppt- 
ing  to  account  for  it,  but  unless  they  had  been  adors  iri  some  of  the  scenes, 
they  cannot  develope  them  with  fidelity.  It  is  an  understanding  that  be. 
longs  exclusively  to  experience ;  arid  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  such  a  work 
winwfm  appear  from  the  pen  of  an  agent." 

We  believe  this  presumed  work  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
\  but,  notwilhstafiding  the  delay,  "we  trust  that  so  curious  a  document 
will  not  he  lost  to  the  public.  Mr.  Yorke  paid  a  visit  to  Thomas 
Paine  at  Paris,  whom  hie  roun4  in  a  state  of  gloomy  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  disgust.  He  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and 
liis  account  of  him  is,  in  rriany  respe6ls,  highly  interesting.  The 
means  by  which  this  rj/irw^r  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  Cor* 
siearty  are  thus  detailed :  \ 

^  When  the  Hero  of  Italy  had  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  take  the  com- 
maad  of  that  Army  of  England^  with  whose  left  wing  he  afterwards  set  off 
to  conquer  the  department  of  the  Thames,  on  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt, 
bcealled  on  Mr.  Paine,  a^nd  invited  him  to  dinner.  In  the  course  of  his 
rapturous  ccstacies,  he  declared  that>a  statue  of  gold  ought  to  be  ereded 
to  him  in  eHjery  city  in  the  universe  \  he  aUo 'assured  him,  that  he  always 
slept  with  his' book  (the  Rights  of  Man)  under  his  pillow,  and  conjured  him 
to  honour  him  with  his  correspondence  and  advice.  When  the  Military  Coun- 
cil at  Paris,  who  directed  all  the  movements  of  Buonaparte  (though  he  has 
the  merit  of  them),  cartte  to  a  serious  consultation  aboutthe  invasion  of  Eng» 
^  land,  Mr.  Paine  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  sitting.  After,  they  had  ran- 
sacked and  examined  all  the  plans,  charts,  and  projefts  of  the  old  govern, 
'  men t,  Buonaparte  submitted  to  them,  thepropriety  of  hearing  what  Citizen 
Paine  *ad  to  say  upon  the  subjeft.  But  I  should  hive  stated,  that  without 
boe  dissentient  voice,  they  were  all  of  opinion  the  measure  w^as  im- 
pradlicable,  dangerous  even  in  idea,  and  still  more  so/ in  the  attempt, 
peneral  D'Arfon,  a  celebrated  engineer,  was  one  of  thi^  council,  and  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  He  laughed  at  the  projed,  and  said^  that  all  those 
plans  and  schemes  had  better  be  made  cartridge  paper  of,  for  therc^was  ne 
frince  Charles  (ipeaning  the  Pretender)  now-a.days  ;  and  that  they  might 
as  well  attempt  to  invade  the  moon  as  England,  with  its  superior  fleet  at 
Ka.  *  Oh  !*  exclaimed  Buonaparte,  *  but  there  will  be  a  fog.' — ^  Ahl* 
feplied  D'Ar^on,  'and  there  will  be  an  English  fleet  in  that  fog.' — 
^  Cannot  we  pa!5s  them  ?  said  Buonaparte. — *  Doubtless,'  answered  the 
ptber«  *  by  diving  twenty  fathom  under  water ;'  then  looking  atedfestly 
aft  the  hero^   <  General;^'  said  he,  <  t)ie  eatth  is  o^  p^iij  but^BOt  the  sea, 

We 
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We  mast  recruit  our  fleets,  before  we.  can  hop>e  to  make  any  iroprewion  on 
England,  and  even  then,  the  enterprize  would  be  fraught  with  perdition, 
unless  we  coutd  raise  a  diversion  among  the  people.'  Then  Buonaparte : 
*  that  is  the  very  point  I  mean  ;  here  is  Citizen  Paine,  who  will  tell  you, 
that  the  who^e  English  nation,  except  the  ro/al  family,  and  the  H&no'vem 
riant  *who  ha've  been  created  peers  of  the  re  aim  y  and  absorb  the  greatest  ' 
part  of  the  landet^  property y  are  ardently  jalirning  for  fraternmatwnJ' 
Paine  being  called  upon,  said,  ^  It  is  now  several  years  since  I  have  beeo 
in/England,  and  therefore  I  can  only  judge  ^  it  by  what  1  knew'when  I 
was  therel  I  .think  the  people  are  very  disaff^^d,  but  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  if  the  expedition  should  escape  the  fleet,  I  think  the  army  would  be' 
cut  to  pieces.  The  only  way  to' kill  England,  is  to  annihilate  her.com«- 
nierce.'  This  opinion  was  backed  by  all  the  council ;  and  Buonaparte, 
turning  to  Paine,  asked  how  long  he  thought  it  ^ould  take  to  annihilate 
the  English  <iommerce  ?  Paiiie  answered,  that  every  thing  depended  on  a 
peace.  From  that  hour  Bc^onaparte  never  spoke  to  him,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  adventures  in  Egypt,  and  had  stolen  back  to  France,  he> 
passed  by  him  at  the  grand  dinner  that  was  given  to  the  generals  of  the 
Republic,  a  short  time  before  his  usurpation,  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
saying  to  General  Lasnes,  in  the  hearing  of  Paine,  *  the  English  are  all  > 
alike  in  every  country  ;  they  are  all  rascals.' 

"  Mr.  Paine  thinks  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  determined  on  in 
€onseqi!.?nce  of  the  reje^ion  of  this  projeft  of  Buonaparte  by  the  council ; 
as  it  never  was  either  in  their  contemplation,  or  that  of  the  government,  , 
to  invade  England,  but  only  to  keep  us  upon  the  qui  ijivey  and  to  diveft- 
our  attention  from  other  obje^s.  Besides  AVhich,  the  popularity  and  in. 
flammatory  mind  of  Buonaparte  were  so  excessive,  that  they  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him  at  any  rate.  Paine  entertains  the  most  despicable  <^inion- 
of  Buonaparte's  conduf^,  military  as  well  as  civil,  and  thinks  him  the 
completest  charlatan  that  ever  existed  *." 

Our  traveller  had  an  interview  also  with  another  of  the  reform- 
ing tribe,  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  whose  opinions  respeiling  this  country 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  very  material  change  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation  in  France. 

"  He  confessed  his  utter  astonishnnent  at  the  surprising  exertions  we 
had  made  during  the  war,  and  avowed  that  he  had  mistaken  the  public*  , 
spirit  and  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain.     *  I  have  been  calculat5i^>* 
laid  he,  *  year  after  year,  the  downfal  of  the  government,  and  could  not- 
conceive  it  possible  that  you  could  stand  another  year.     Whenever  I  took. 
wp  the  papers,  and  saw  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  read  of 
your  subsidies,!!  looked  for  a  national  bankruptcy  in  the  course  of  the  en.; 


"  *  It  may  be  thought  strange,  that  a  man  like  Paine,  educated  in  the 
passive  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  himself  very  timid,  at  least,  in  ap« 
pearance,  should  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  military  opera<ioni^ 
But  X  can  assure  the  reader,  there  are  many  eminent  French  generals,  who 
have  attached  the  highest  credit  to  his^  advice,  although  he  had  never  seen 
^he  Gouutries  in  which  that  advice  ijra^  beneficial." 
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itting  twelve  months.     But  when  Mr.  Pitt  came  forward  with  the  irt* 
come  tax/alL  the  wise  beacjs  of  this  metropolis  gave  you  over  as  lost,  and 
I  pronounced  you  saved.     When  I  saw  the  nation  cheerfully  submit  to  it, 
I  was  then  convinced  you  might  carry  on  the  war  for  fifty  years.*    He 
spoke  of  Mr,  Pitt  in  terms  which  surprised  me,  and  declared  h^jbeUeved 
in  his  conscience,  tTiat  if  he  had  dared  to  execute  to  the  full  ext/snt  ot  what 
he  thought,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  face  of  E^irope.  <  At 
all  events,'  said  he,  *  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  the  nierit  of  having 
saved  the  old  fabric  (meaning  the  constitution),  if  it  be  worth  saving ; 
apd  on  that  account,  ^s  you  all  seem  disposed  to  hug  your  prejudices,  I 
think  every  man  of  you  should  subscribe  to  his  statue,  for  he  has  certainly 
saved  your  constitution.*     On   my  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
peace,  and  our  present  situation,  he  answered,'  that  he  saw  nothing  cen- 
surable in  it ;  it  was  what  was  to  be  €«pe6led  from  the  state  of  the  cbn- 
xtinent;   we  had  lost  nothings  and  had  cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  the 
French,  which,  he  was  sure,  they  would --neM;er1inish.     ^  If  they  shonld, 
woe  betide  you.*     \  requested  an  explanation,   and  he  replied,  *  If  tht 
French  government  are  intent  on  peace,  they  will  set  themselves  seriously 
to  work  on  their  colonies;  and  such  is  the  adivity  of  the  French,  that 
they  will  sooh  repair  their,  losses,  create  a  vast  commerce,   which  their 
local  possessions  and  influence  will  facilitate,  and  rhey'will  eod  with  a 
powerful  navy.'     On  my  noticing,  that  they  had  alreaded  excluded  our  n 
commerce,  he  answered,  *  that  will  just  give  you  an  idea  what  a  set  of 
fools  they  are.'    This  false  step  at   the  first  start,   is  a  convincing  proof, 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  go  to  v/ork.     The  prohibition  of  your 
manufa^res    has  increased   the  avidity   for   them.     They  should  have 
opened  a  free  trade  with  you,  aiid  gradually  cozened  away  your  iildt«try 
and  mechanics  :  in  the  course  of  some  years  they  might  have  tripped  up 
your  heels ;  but  the  government  is  in  such  a  confounded  hurry,  that  they 
will  have  every  thing  done  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  their  heads,  so  that 
instead  of  sticking   to  any  given  point,  they  are  attempting  five  hundred 
different  proje^Vs,  and  never  succeed  in  one,  except  enslaving  the  people.' 
With  respeA  to  our  present  situation^  he   observed,    ^  You  have  now  a 
charaifler,  and  it  depends  on  yourselves  to  maintain  it.     On  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  you  are  losing  ground,  but  in  France  it  is  higher  now  than  ever 
it  was  before.     There  is  an  universal  impression  here,  without  excepting 
the  government  themselves,  of  the  power,   resources,  .and  public  spirit  of 
'  the  English,  but  you  are  more  feared  than  liked.'     He  thought  tKe  peace 
would  be  permanent,  if  any  change  should  take  place  in  the  government ; 
but  with  Buonaparte  at  its  head,  lie  was  of  opinion,  it  was  impossible  it 
could  be  of  long  duration,  from  the  nature  of  his  power;  for  he  was  the 
creature  of  the  army,  and  was*  constantly  surroiunded  by  hungry  generals 
and  soldiers,  who  were  incessantly  inoportuning  him,  and   that  notwith- 
standing his  diiflatorial  manner,  he  could  not  Budge,  without  their  leave* 
Unless  he  could  find  them  employment,  or  disband  them,  they  would  em- 
ploy him.     Upon  my  asking  whether  he  thought  Buonaparte  secure  ?  He 
ajisweied,  ^  more  so  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
lym  because  he  does  not  guillotine   them ;    but  we  have  not  yet  got 
through  the  third  adl  of  the  Revolution.*     I  asked  how  he  thought  it 
would. wind  up?    •  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  for  one  cannot  reason  about 

it*     But  I  guess  it  will  end,  either  with  the  complete  sub jogatioa  of  Eu- 
rope, 
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rope^qr  in  a  bloody,  civil  war  in  France,  between  rival  generals,  republi- 
cinS|  jacobins,  and  royalists,  and  bring  back  out  of  its  confusion  a  royal 
^stabHsment/ — <  What  advice  then,'  said  I,  *  will  you  now  give  to  the 
privileged  orders  ?' — *  To  be  upon  their  guard,  and  remain  quiet." 

The  last  revoh)tlonary  personages  who  attrafied  the  author's  tlotice 
were  our  ill ustrior.s  countrywoman,  Miss  Helen  Maria  WiJUains,  and 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Tallien,  ta^whom  his  last  letter  is  devoted. 


\ 


"Miss  Helen,  orMadam  Helen  Maria  Williams,  for  I  know  not  by  whicK 
of  these  titles  to  qualify  her,  lives  at  the  hotel  of  Alexander  Berthier,  the 
minister  of  war;  and  in  despight  of  all  my  inq.uiries,  I  cannot  discover  on 
what  account  the  she. saint  has  contrived  to  establijJh  herself  thefe.  It 
cannot  be  for  fier  having  alternately  admired  and  noted  ewtry  Punch ^nd 
Joan  of  the  revolutionary  show ;  because  Madame  Genlis,  who  detests 
the  Republic,  and  whose  husband  was  beheaded,  is  allowed  free  apart. 
ments  in  the  National  Library.  However,  Helen  is  a  personage,  and  at 
the  ministry  of  war  she  holds  her  court.  The  notorious  Mr.  Stone,  a  x 
narrit d  mdin,  who  has  driven  away,  and  cruelly  used  his  wife,  lives  with 
'  I  Helen  in  virtuous,  philosophical,  pla tonic  friendship.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  this  spiritual  damsel  should  harbour  and  entertain  such  a 
friend,  of  whom  no  one,  even  in  Paris,  speaks  a  good  word,  I. am  at  a 
loss  in  what  maimer  to  describe  his  services  ;  his  funftions  being  so  va- 
riously compounded  of  the  German  squire,  the  Italian  Cecisbeo,  the  En- 
glish master  of  th^  ceremonies,  and  the  French  perroquet.  He  afts  also 
8s  her  secretary,  her  ^/zrr/^  des  archhves,  and  her  chambellan, — In  short, 
he  is  a  man  of  all  avork, 

"  These  things  give  no  offence  in  this  easy  capital,  in  which  it  is  corti- 
ftonfor  a  man  to  ^it  down  at  table  with  his  wife  and  children  and  hi^ 
fflistress,  and  so  ^ice  versa,  I  have  been  present  more  than  once  at  the^e 
happy  meetings,  or  as  they  are  here  called,  melanges  morales,  A  Parisian 
nwn  of  fashion  told  me  one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  a  very  hand-, 
wme  woman,  that  after  the  first  child,  he  thought  both  parties  were  at 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  This  would  have  been  a  good  plea  before 
an  £/f^//j^  jury'in  mitigation  of  darnages.  In  Paris,  they  are  moreen, 
lightened,  and  what  is  an  unanswerable  proof  t>(  the  exalted  felicity  to 
^ich  the  connubial  state  has  attained  in  it,  is,  that  youtrever  hear  of  a 
single  adion  for  crim,  con,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  end. 
When  will  the  blue-eyed  matrons  of  the  islarid  imitate  tJie  innocent 
chastity  of  the  Parisian  fair,  and  their  husbands  the  virtuous  ^/7i^  and  «o»- 
chalance  of  the  Parisian  men  ?  We  are,  alas  !  two  centuries  behind  them 
in  morality — they  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  perfedlability  of 
Natural  philosophy  I'* 

Here  follows  an  anecdote  of  Tallien  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
long  parted,  but  who  met  at  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  with' 
whom  the  lady  then  lived.  There  Tallien  sat  next  his  wife,  and  paid 
ner  particular  attention  ;  Which  affords  our  authoj*  an  opportunity  for 
expatiation  on  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  modern  French  manners, 
anci  on  the  inveterate  )>r<5rW/V«  of  his  native  country.  His  compassim 
for  the  much  injured  Tallien  extorts,  from  him  the  following  exculpa^ 
'«7 observations;  ^ 

*^  Great 
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*'  Great  iniustice  has  been  done  to  the  hirman^  cRara^er  of  Tallien  hy 
the  voice  of  calumny.     It  is  not  true  that  he  has  murdered  so  many  peo. 
pte  as  is  alleged  against  him.     In  the  iacted  Stptemberiz^thn'  of  1-7^2, 
he  knocked  out  the  brains  of  only  one  old  priest  eighty  years  old,  minister 
in  the  diocese  of  Lu^on,.  and  bludgeoned  six  other  individuals.     AtBor. 
d^aux,  he  assassinated  only  eighteen  persons,  and  five  of  them  on  the  re. 
commendation  of  Desfieux^  the  banker.      And,  when  it  is  considered  that 
be  brought  away  With  him  from  Bordeaux,  only  seventeen  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  in  hard  cash,  for  having  generously  restored  to  liberty  *  g<jod 
citizens  unjustly  detained  ;'  I  think  the  world  should  shake  off  those  ua. 
favourable  prejudices,  which  a  set  of  emigrant  French  nobleS  and  priests,  to 
lerve  their  own  wicked  purposes,  have  circulated   in  England,  respeding 
this  enlightened  and  disinterested  advocate  of  liberty,  equality,  humanity, 
and  virtue."  / 

"  Mr.  Yorke  shoukl  be  told,  that  these  unfavoqrable  prejudices  have. 
acSlually  been  shaken  off  by  "  the  enlightened  few*'  of  this  country, 
who,  on  Tallien's  visit  to  England,  treated  him  with  that  resped  and 
dtrention  which  were  alike  due  to  hi$  virtues  and  his  misiorrunes. 
Having  dismissed  Tallien,  he  returns  to   "  baint  tielen." 

**  This  priestess  of  the  Revolution  has  a  nightly  synod  at  her  apart- 
ments, to  which  the  political  dramatists  and  the  literati  of  the  capital  re. 
,$ort.  llere  she  is  in  her  glory.  Perched,  l^ke  the  bird  of  wisdom,  on 
her  shrine,  she  snuff's  the  murky  incense  of  adulation  offered  up  by  homi- 
cides aod  public  robbers.  With  a  starched  grimace,  and  stifFas  buckram, 
she  listens  to  the  general  din.  At  the  instant  of  inspiration,  she  becomes 
convulsed,  like  her  Delphic  predecessor,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fit  i» 
ridiculous,  and  its  duration  longer.  By  an  ingenious  device^  when  about 
to  deliver  the  oracle,  she  con'tra^s  her  lips  into  the- form  of  a  pipe,  and 
literally  whittles  out  her  words  in  staccatoy  and  sinks  away  in  perdendnu 
The  keeper  of  the  archives  is  at  hand  to  record  what,  passes*,  ffypii 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with,  a  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  philosopher,  a 
general,  a  legislator,  a  qraiz,  or  a  thief,  and  you  will  reconcile  yourself  to 
flattery  and  milk  and  water  beverage,  you  will  find  any  of  these  charac- 
ters at  Helen'^  coterie,  and  you  will  always  be  well  received  by  the  dear 
girl.'* 

Mr.  Yorke  had  two  hours  conversation  with  the  Polish  palriot, 
Kosciusko,  whom  he  represents  as  a  man  of  common  parts,  and  of 
tfr^///^ry  understanding.  "  According  to  my  way  of  thinking,"  hs 
says,  "  the  negro  general  Toussaint  iS'  a  diviniiy  compared,  with 
him.'' 


**  *  For  the  benefit  of  the  booksellers.  The  instant  each  ruling  party 
is  overthrown,  out  come  two  or  four  little,  duodecimos,  which  this  fana- 
tical female  calls  *  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Revolutiowj 
Jrc.  &c.'  in  which  she,  records  all  their  sayings^  and  abuses  in  their  torft 
tfab«e  whom  «he  before  received  with  smiks  in  ner  conventicle*'* 
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IVi.  have  tbos  given  our TeiAers  a  fair- analysis  of  thescrLetter^/ 
ivuh  such  ample  specimens:  4s  will  en^fble  them  to  form  a  very_ade-i 
quate  judgment  of  the  entertainment  which  tirey  afford.  AlloA^ing 
for  the  cdtoqaial  familiarity,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  episjolary  inter-* 
course,  and  the  negligence  aUowabie  in  such  composkions,*  rheir 
style  supplies  no  ground  for  censure  or  complaint.  They  are  vs^rjttcw 
in  easy,  perspicuous,  and  flowing  language,  and;  fhoudii  occasfoitafr^ 
instances  of  .carelessness  and  inattention  octuf,  they  are  jenecsdl^ 
corre^,  frequently  nervousi  animated,  and  impressive ;  add,  some- 
times^  even  sublime.  Whether  amusement  or  information  be  the 
Qbjeclof.ihe  reader j  they  may  be  perused  with  advantage/ fofn ti0fy. 
contain  a  copious  fund  of  both:  * 


r    4 


The  History  of  the  Qrknty  Islands :  m  which  is  ct)mprehended  an  Accounf 
of  their  Present ^  as  well  as  their  Ancient y  State  ;  together  with  th^ 
'Advantages  they  possess  for  several s Branches  of  Industry y  and  thd 
Means  by  which  they  may  be  improved.  Illustrated  withian  accurate 
and  extensive  Map  of  the  whole  Islands ^  and  with  Plates  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Obje^s  they  contain,  ^y  the  Rev.  Gcdrge 
Barry,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Shapinshay.  Pp.430.  4toj  lLits.6d. 

Longman  and  Co.  ,  . 

•   ■  .         '■     ^ 

IT  has  been  observed  by  Cicero,  that  **  the  proper  obje£l  of  history 
is  somethiiig  great,  and  worthy,  to  be  recorded."  In  the  tiboicc 
of. his  sul>je<5^.  Dr.  Barry  is  not  so  injudicious  or  unfortunate  as  sonic 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  may  be  apt  to  imagine  ;  for  though  the  Orkney 
Isle§beof  no  great  extent,  nor  situated  in  a  happier  climate  than  be- 
tween the  C9th  and  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  their  position  be- 
tween the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia,  from  whence  so  many  hordesf 
have  issued  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  or  conquest,  has  assigned 
them  a  place  in  the  history  of-  modern  Europe,  much  liigher,  and 
more  important,  tlian  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  or  geographi- 
cal situation.  The  intestine  discords  between  rival  chiefs"  have  all  the 
amusement  of  barbarian  contest,  while  their  roving  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions under  the  banners  of  Norway  and  Deilmark,  conne<3  them 
with  the  history  of  Scotland,  England,  and  even  of  Italy  and  France. 
The  mineral  strata,  tlie  vegetable  productions,  the  animals  of  those 
sequestered  and  bleak  countries,  are  as  interesting  to  the  naturalist  as 
those  of  Italy  or  Greece.  Nor  can  the  state  of  society,  or  human  na- 
ture, in  any  state,  be  to  a  human  spe£iator  a  matter  of  indifference. 
If  the  produce  of  d)e  land  be  poor  and  scanty,  that  of  the  circumjacent 
ocean  is  exceedingly  various  arKl  abundant.  To  a  vast  variety  of 
fishes  and  fowls,  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  appear  a  mor^ 
desirable  resort  than  those  in  the  South  Seas,  or  the  Grecian  Archipe- 
^go;  nay,  in  the  very  solitude  and  sterility  of  the  cold  and  seqaestered 
regions  where  vegetable^  Nature  begins  to  languish;  and  maintains  it$ 
tJtistence  not  without  a  strugglcr^where  scarcely  any  thing  appears 
^0.  xcir.  voL.^xxiii,  B  b  '  ^        beiid^s 
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besides  rocks  and  seas,  and  tlie  sun  etcher (crecfnng  abng  the  edge  o( 
the  horizon  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  retiring  into  tlie  darkness  of  aii 
most  constant  njghr,  or  for  a  few  hours  scarcely  hiding  his  head,  and 
the  reflexion  of  his  rays  still  visible  in  the  atmosphere — in  such  northern 
regions  there  is  something  hot  only  melancholy,  but  sublime ;  soinC'^ 
^ing  that  awakens  contei^platioo,  and  disposes  the  spectator  of  such  a 
Sk^me  to  consider  himself,  not  as  fixed  to  cnre  spot,  but  as  a  native  of 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  liowever  insulated  and  minute,  in  either 
the  r^ural  or  raoral  world,  that  may  nor  he  introduced  into  history, 
nttural  or  civil,  tf  cunne£led,  by  strong  and  natural  association  of  ideas, 
with  the  general  and  main  design  of  tlic  hist9nan.  The  smallest 
things  may  thus  be  dignified  ami  ennobled,  hy  an  union  with  the 
greatest,  anif  contribute  their  part  to  the  general  efFect ;  provided  the 
a^ythor  of  the  design  knows  when  to  introduce  it,  and  to  give  it  no 
more  than  its  just  place  or  proportion.  Materials  are  infinite:  the 
gentust  the  spirit  of  the  histoiian  is  seen  in  his  selecStions  and  arrarige* 
ttiehts,  and  the  views  with  which  these  are  made.  The  objeds,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  often  surveyed ;  they  may  assuiqe  different  and 
ne\;v  aspe£ts,  according  to  tlie  light^  and  tlie  point  of  comparison  from 
which  they  are  surveyed.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  historian,  still  more 
than  the  subjef^,  th^it  gives  grace,  interest,  and  elevation,  to  history^ 

Many  accounts  having  already  been  given  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
we  confess,  however,  that  we  did  not  expert  much  amusement  or  infor- 
mation from  a  ne,w  work  on  that  subj^£i ;  bpt  we  had  not  read 
many  pages,  when  we  recognised  the  mind  and  the  manner  of  a 
worthy  and  excellent  historian.  The  work  iS  dedicated,  with  great 
propriety,  to  Lord  Dundas,  without  the  least  adulation,  or  even  com" 
j»liment,  in  a  concise,  modest,  and  elegant  manner.  It  is  divided 
into  three  books :  in  the  first,  containing  a  view  of  the'  islands  consi^ 
dered  as  a  whole,  combined  with  a  geographical  description  of  each, 
Dr.  Barry  shews  an  acquaintance  with  geology,  particularly  what 
may  be  called  physical  geograpiiy  ;  and  a  taste  and  powers  for  descrfbin^ 
tlie  beauty,  magnificence,  and  grandeur  of  Nature. 

*'  Compared  with  the  sterile  wilds  in  some  of  the  sister  islands  to  the 
north,  or  even  with  the  lofty  hills,  and  bleak  marshy  plains,  to  the  south 
of  them,,  they  (the  Qrkney  Isles)  gain  so  much^  that  their  appearance  it 
pleasantly  inviting  and  favourable.  To  the  eye,  their  surface  presirfii* 
moch  variety. 

**  Great  Britain  itself  is,  io  a  great  measure,  level  towards  th^  cast 
eoast,  through  its  whole  extent,  from  the  North  Foreland  Head,  in  Kent, 
to  Ouncansby,  in  Caithness  ;  an^  rises  gradually  as  -it  advances  toward 
the  west,  till  it  swells  at  last  into  a  ridge  of  hilla,  or  mouintalns^  wiiicfaf 
Providence,  in  its  kindness,  seems  to  haveiere^ed  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  waves. 

*^  The  same  conformation,  though  comparatively  on  a  veiy  small* icsk 
indeed^,  is  observable  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Mmfg  to  llieir  sadexpe^ 
^ieQce>.  too  well  know  how  low  their  eastern  coasts^  ttfe&t&f  tflWaid 

the 
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fte  north,  fitk  \  for  this  cFrcdmstancey  'more  than  anj  t>thei^^  bag  caosol 
many  itxiR.  iWpi^'rccks. 

«  Tow^ard  the  west  coast,  oh  the  other  hand/  from  the  one  extremity 
of  the  isl^ds  to  the  other,  the  land  is  so  eletated  ai»,  with  a  few  interi 
raption^i  to  form  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high  indeed,  bat  much 
more  so  than  what  are  generally  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  , country. 
These  hills,  the  highest  of  which  docs  not  pxceed  twelire  hundred  fecf> 
io  not  always  run  in  the  iortgest  cjiredion  of  the  islands,  but  frequent) jr 
itretch  across  them ;  and  while  their  sides  that  face  the  Western  Oceah 
ire  bold,  and  steep  in  the  extreme,  their  opposite  ones,  for  the  most  piirt> 
ftdVcaway  ioto  plains  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  gentle  declivity.    - 

"  The  shores  in  this  quarter  are,  in  many  places,  bounded  by  rock* 
awfully  majestic.  In  some  places  they  remain  entire ;  in  others,  they 
have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  billows,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  and  art 
consequently  shattered  into  a  thou$ajtd,diifferent  shapes,  altogether  forniinj 
a  scene  highly  interesting.  To  the  philosopher,  such  a  scene  presents'  an 
mortanity  of  dohtemplating  the  dififerent  strata,  and  even,  sometimes,  ' 
^discovering- some  of  those  valuable  minerals  which  have  been  for  agep 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  apd  would  have  been  so  for  ever,  ha^ 
not  the  ocean  brought  them  to  light.  If  his  soul  be  alive  to  the  awful 
impressions  of  \\^  sublime,  he  will  be  lost  in  astonishment  in  eontemplaring 
the  tremendoBS  power  of  the  billows,  that,  on  one  hand  of  him,  have  formed 
pillars  of  an  immense  size,  and  thrown  arches  of  a  magnitude  so  vast^ 
as  to  BK>ck  the  boldest  and  most  successful  attempts  of  human  art ;  nod  oH 
the  other,  dag  ip  the  solid  rock,  caverns  so  daifk  and  unfathooBuable,  as 
c^oRpt  fail  to  strike  the  most  undaunted  heart  with  terror."  ^ 

Dr.  Barry  takes  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  the  Ork«» 
oeys,  with  respe£i  to  the  season  of  snow  and  of  hail. 

"  Some  part  of  the  month  of  June,  which,  in  Britain,  is  well  knowft 
to  be  of  a  pleasant  and  genial  wtitmth,  is  here,  often,  not  only,  colder 
than  in  the  prcrceding  months,  but  almost  as  much  so  as  any  winter  months 
For  a))out  two  weeks,  and  even  sometimes  more,  about  the  middle  of  that 
teonth,  th*  wtnd- blows  from  the  notth,  strong  and  piercing,  accompnied 
with  snow  and  hall  showers,  which  drive  domestic  animals  to  seek  snelter^ 
dothe  the  fields  with  a  dreary  asped  by  checking  the  progress  of  the  youn^ 
(ihints,  and  blasting  their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  anid,  to  a  stranger^ 
wotdd  8eei;n  to  tfai'eaten  the  islands  with  famine.  '  As  soon  as  tha^  period 
» past,  the  wind  veers  round,  warm  showers  succeed,  which  revive  the 
tender^ herbage,  that  now  recovers  its  former  bloom  and  verdure;  thit 
whole  tribe  of  animals  again  rejoice,  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  is 
jlsadcned  with  the  prospedl  of  future  plenty.** 

Our  aothor  very  setisiblv  ascribes  .this  extreme,  and  seehiingly 'tin* 
natural,  cold^  to  the  dissoltition  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  m  t})e 
Northern  Ocean,  whicfv  happens  at  chfat  season,  aiid  the  consequent, 
evaporation.  About  fif^  years  ago,  a  very  striking,  as  srell  as  new, 
^nomenon  astonished  the  inH^Bitants  of  the  Orkneys,  and  struck 
them  with  terror  ;  this  phenomenoa  is  both  dcsoribed  by  Dr.  fimy, 
^d  iccoimted  for. 

Bba  "  Thr 
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*    "  Tha  noi;th-vkid  waf«d  over  ths  ocean,  what  is  still  lecollcfied  ]» 

the  old  people,  by  trie  name, of  ihe  black  snnw,  which,  at  [he  tlinet  siru<i 
the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment,  Ever  inclined  to  dread  an 
'  iincominon  appearance,  which  they  have  neither  the  capacity. nor  iiiclina. 
tion  to  account  for  or  explain,  as  portending  &o:jae  cal^in^iy,  the.  people 
were  in  the  ;nost  painful  perpleiity  in  regard  to  the  threa^ned  disaster, 
when  their  fears  were  happily  dispdleil  by  an  account  of  an  eruprion  rf 
Mount  Hecla,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  this  black  snow  proceeded. 
If  the  distance  between  Iceland  and  Orkney  staggers  ihe  faith  of  any  witli 
lespcft  to  ihi»  maKer,  they  should  recolktlt  what  has  been  stated  at  a  hR, 
that  in  some  of  the  enipiions  of  .Etna,  oi  Vesuvius,  the  ashes  have  beeo 
tarried  by  the  winds  to  the.  plains  of  Egypt*." 

The  sulijefl  of  the  time  when  the  Orkneys  were  first  iJisctWerett 
-  is  introiKiced  by  Dr.  B.iriy,  I'y  a  very  clear  and  concise  account  of  the 
riic  and  prepress  of  navigation,    ■  -  ■  -       ■ 

"  The  art  of  navigation,  though  both  corfiplicated  anddangerouij  ap. 
pears  not  only' to  have  beet: 'mvented,  but  to  have  made  somf  progress,  ti 
a  very  early  age  of  ihe  world.  Curiosity  prompted  some,  ambition  iR' 
ttuced  other?,  and  thtf  love  of  gain,  with  a  force  equal,  If  not  superior,  t4 
tither,  'led  many  to  irustthcmsefvcs  in  a  frail  bark  to  a  boisterous  element, 
in  pursuit  of  iheirTesfettive  enjoymeiits.  The  pei^Ie  that  lived  on  iht 
Bofdersof  the  Mediterranean,  aud  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  we»e(be 
first  thai  understood  the  nature,  and  courted  the  advantages,  of  commerce, 
iiheir  situation  inviieil  them  to  this  species  of  industry.  Among  these, 
-history  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  soon  after  the  esiaUishment  rf 
their  government,  set  the  example,  by  opening  a  beneficial  trade  between 
liid'.a  and  the  Arabian'  Gulf,  whence  the  commodities,  were  carried  by 
land  to  ihe  Kile,  conveyed  down  thflt  river  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thence  transported  to  the  European  kingdoms. 

''  But  the  soil  of  that  country  was  so  fertile,  and  its  climate  so  mild, 
as  to  produce  in  plenty,  not  only  tiie  uecessaries,  but  the  luxuries  of 
life.  The  manners  of  t.he  people,  and  the  g,enins  of  their  religion,  theii 
institutions,  and  their  laws,  wtreofsueha  peculiar  nature,  as  to  render 
their  commercial  intercourse  wiih  strangers  only  of  short  duration.  The 
Phoenicians  were  different  from  them  in  many  rcspefts.  Their  territory 
was  fcr  from  being  cither  extensive  or  fertile  ;  they  had  no  peculiarity  in 
either  their  man  IK  rs  or  institutions  ;  their  superstition  was  neither  of  a 
gloomy  nor  unsocial  nature  ;  so  that,  without  scruple  or  reluflance,  they 
could  cordially  engage  in  business  with  the  nations  around  them.  Trad* 
was  coiiseijucntlv  the  source  .of  their  opnience,  and  of  their  power ;  and 
they  carried  it  on  willi  morewisdooi,  and  raofe  enterprise,  than  any  stale 
in  ancient  times.  Instead  of  confining 'their  views,  as  the  Egyptians  had  . 
done,  to  India,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  their  spirit  led  them  to 
lake  a  wider  range,  and  boldly  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
*hcy  visited  tlie  uesiern  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  qnd  having  planted 
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'c  colonies  in  sorQc  of  thf '  places  to  which  ihejr  reso 

s:   ,         [hem  some  acquaintance  wiih  their  improvements 

t  -     '      "  Carthage,  a  shoot  from'  thut  venerable  stoc 

It'  vigalion  and  commerce,  with  such  a  degree  of  spi 

e  cess,  as  lo  shew  thai  she  had  profited  by  the  exar 

3(  inferior  to  the  parent  state.     But  while  Tyre  and 

SI  tcntion  chiefly  towards  the  east  and  the  south,  f 

It  treasure*  have  Seen  constantly  brought,  Carthage, 

li  the  mother   tountty,  extended   her    navigation  t 

!i  north,   and-following  the  course  which  the  parent 

the  Strait^,  ar.J  pushing  their  discoveries  farther 

before  them,  visited,  not  only  the  coasts  of  Spain 

'^  Gaul  and  of  Britain.     In  both  the  one  and  the  o 

'■'•  aations,  commerce  produced  its  ordinary  effefls. 

of  those  by  whom  it  was  eondufled,  it  extingui: 

excited  their  curiosity,  and  inflamed  their  desires 

terprises  of  a  bold  and  hazardous  kind.     I^ence  v 

.""         iMwever  long  and  perilous,  the  objeA  of  which  w 

^  tries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas ;  no  less  wii 

™  Mock  of  human  knowledge,  ,than  to  coUefi  mat« 

I  commercial  stores. 

",  In  some  of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  U' 
"^  wirited  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles",  or  the  cnti 
*  thage,  were  the  islands  that  encircle  the  coast*  of 

!*,     ,    Jdrst  made  kijown." 

)«  '  This  conjeflure  is  almost  reduced  to  a  cci 
^'.  which  Pliny  has  given  of  a  Voyage  of  Disi 
"i'        Pythias,  to  which  T)r.  B:.rry  merely  refers  in 

any  thing  at  all  of  what  was  reported  by  Pyr 
•*  thinking,  that  it  woiiid  have  been  very  much  i 
""  to  have  given  some  account  bcjth  of  the  report  ■ 
'^  and  the  scepcicisin  with  which  it  was  received 
,  Oauntryipen;  which  would  have  Impressed  on 

■^         a.  very  strong  belief  of  its  authenticity,  antl 

soiiBdji«ss  of  Dr.  Barry's  reasoning,  and  the  ■ 
1,^,        ^is  conjciSures  on  the  poiijt  in  question. 
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;^d  acqtiirirtg  literary  ftm€,  before  the  invemion  of  printing,    SucU^ 
readings,  or  recit^ions,  in  circles   more  or  les^  extensive,  were  also 
customary  in  ancient  Rome,  as  appeals  Miot  unnecessarily  lo  multiply  ^ 
^oofs  and  exatnples)  from  the  very  firtt  verses  of  Juvenal : 

^'  Semper  ego  au<litor  tantum,  numquamque  reponam, 
Vexs^tus  pties  rauci  theseide  Codri  ?" 

Pythias,  passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  penetrated  into  what  were 
l^en  galled  the  Hyperboi^ean  Regions,  and  even  near  as  far  north  as 
the  Atdlic  Circle,  as  appears  from  his  reports  of  the  length  of  the 
days,  or  rather  one  day,  in  summer,  or  the  middle  of  summer;  and 
^itit  length  of  the  nights,  or  rather  one  night,  in  the  winter,  or  middle 
of  winter  ;  and  other  particulars  that  quadrate  only  with  a  very  high 
liatitude^  And  what  places  the  authenticity  of  his  'voyage  beyond  all 
4oubt,  the  Greeks  did  not  credit  it;  and  it  is  recorded  as  suspiciousy 
cycn  by  Pliny.  ^ 

•  A  very  nemarkable  instance  occurs,  in  the  second  chapter  of  book  iii. 
of  the  gieat  inaccuracy  or  mis-information  of  authors,  on  the  subjed): 
of  population.  In  a  general  qiuster  of^the  people,  by  order  of 
y.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  such, 
ihat  ten  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  could  have  been  raised 
on  an  emergency,  and  as  many  left  as  were  sufficient  for  agriculture 
^nd  the  6sheries;  If,  Dr.  BaiTy  observes,  we  suppose  the  proportion 
'pf  the  forpier  to  the  Jatter  to  have  been  as  one  to  ten,  which  is  certainly 
|io  unieasonablie  supposition,  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  five  hun- 
dred thpu^nd  {  hm  from  subsequent  enumerations,  and  particularly  tbre^ 
Several  ^nunierat ions  made  within  these  seventeen  years,  under  theeyei 
and  by  tl^^e  direction,  of  ti)e  clergy,  [n  their  rcspeftive  parishes,  cor- 
responding ex^dtly  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  that  immedi-' 
9tely  prec^dii>g,  th^  popglation  cannot  exceed  more  than  twenty-four 
fbousand. 

'*  If^  then,  the  former  accounts,  in  regard  to  this  particular,  were 
fust,  as  the  latter  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  the  decrease  would  be 
astonishing;  and  to  have  produced  such  dn  effe^,  extraordinary  ceases 
piust  |i^vc  contributed.  Neither  the  increase  of  the  weights,  nor  tbe 
fiukire  of  the  crops  in  bad  seasonsj^  nor  the  heavy  burthen,  of  the  feu. 
flu  ties,  f)Or  even  the  illicit  trade,  which,  in  former  times^  was  so  exteo- 
Mvely  pernicious,  nor  even  all  of  these  causes  united,  though  they  hav^ 
aometimes  been  assigned,  will  account  for  it  in  a  satisfadory  manner.  . 
.  <f  From  any  thing  that  can  now  be  discovered,  ^there  is  no  great  reason 
tp  concltide,  |hat  ^Vfix  this  country  wa^  very  populous.  Even  in  the 
<;arliest  times,  t|i^  spUrulid  quiitary  exploits  which  fhey  jperformed,  werc;i. 
ip  all  probabiUty^  ^hi«v^4  rather  by  the  intrepid  spirit  pi  the  people,  thaiK, 
ly  the  influence  gf  theic  nuinbersl  .  The  result  of  the  general  master,  a»: 
well  as  the  number  reprcser^ted  to  have  served  at  once  in  the  intestine 
|rsrS|  jseem  evidefHly  ta  ^wtve  been  the  ipao^t  extravagant  exa^eratioa." 

To  sucb  aa  «kceMiw  diimgce  i^  diflfcre^t  coinputatiqitf>  d^^re  i^ 

:    -        ^  '  ^  scaipcli 
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i^arcely  fo  he  found  a  paralt^l  in  Mr.  Humo*$  ctkbrated  Essay  on  the 

populousncss  of  Ancient  Nations. 

The  important  article  relating  to  manners  ami  customs,  chap.  ii. 
book  iii.  se£l.  2,  is  highly  entertaining,  and,  in  sqvdral  instances, 
awakens  the  sj^eculating  mind  to  reflett^ioii ;  for  exathple  : 

''  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  bat  more  especially  those  of  royal  burghsy 
from  the  many  occasions  that  they  have  of  assembling  together,  are  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  corrupting  one  anotlier ;  and  when  this  happens^ 
the  vices  {hat  are  prevalent  art^ong  them  are,  idleness,  gaming,  dranHta^ 
nessj  combined^  soroetimesof  late,  with  such  a  contempt  of  authority,  as 
borders  on  sedition,'  From  these  vices,  the  incorporated  trades  here  can- 
fiotbe  supposed  to  be  altogether  exempted,''  especially  as  they  were  some 
years  ago  accidentally  brought  into  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Three 
several  times,  during  one  parliament^  Kirkwall  happened  to  be  not  only 
the  returning,  but  the  deciding,  burgh,  and  the  elediion  in  a  great  mea. 
sore  depended  on  the  suffrages  of  the  deacons;  and  as  there  were  several 
rich  and  ambitious  candidates,  the  consequences  may  easily  be  conjedured* 
The  incorporated  trades,  vain  with  the  attention  and  flattery  which  they 
had  met  witK,  and  assuming  consequence  on  account  of  the  money  that 
they  had  lately  received,  began  to  form  schemes,  and  adopt  measures, 
which  materially  injured  the  poor's  funds,  and  which,  if  allowed,  might 
haye  ruined  them.  •  - 

"  The  kirk -session,  who  are  ^ell  known  to  be  the  legal  administra. 
tors  of  these  funds,  alarmed  at  this,  warmly  remonstrated,  as  they  were 
bound  in  duty,  arid  made  many  fair  offers  of  accommodation  for  the  sake  of 
feace,  bi^t  to  no  effeft  ;  and  every  attempt  to  settle  matters  amicably* 
proving  unsuccessful,  through  their  obstinacy,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
law  as  the  last  resource,  when  the  supreme  court,  after  a  very  full  discus- 
sion of  the  points  in  question,  found  the  incorporation  liable  in  the  whole 
expences  incurred,  and  ordained  them  to  give  up  the  subjed  in  dispute,  as 
detrimental  to  the  poor  of  the  place.  Fnraged  at  the  kirk-session  for  en- 
tering into  this  process,  to  which  the  insolence  of  the  incorporations,  as 
well  as  their  o>vn  duty,  compelled  them,  they  abandoned  the  Established 
Church,  on  pretence  of  not  finding  seats  to  their  mind,  and  formed  thefn- 
selves  into  a  separate  religious  society — a  new  pheno^nenon  in  this 
country." 

A  religious  se£b,  united  by  wrathful  and  vindi£live  passions,  :md 
these  excited  by  an  opposition  to  their  own  villainy,  is  indeed  a  great 
moral  curiosity  ;  and  a  striking  pi*oof  and  example'  of  the  propensity 
ef  seflarianism  to  separate  the  spirit  of  what  the  seSaries  call  their 
religion,  from  virtue. 

It  appears,  tha^  in  the  Orkneys,  the  labouring  peasants,  or  cot- 
tigei-s,  arc  yet  in  a  condition  little  better  than  tharof  praedial  slaves. 

**  Mean  as  this  condition  of  fanners  may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  thdic 
that  have  been  accustomed  to  behold  a  substantial  and  independent  tenan« 
try,  that  class  of  people  denominated  cottars  m  in  a' still  much  worse  con* 
dition.  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed^  that,  conoeded  with 
f^lmost  every  large  farm)  there  axe  soine  cottafes,  every  one  of  which  haa 
•  'Bb4  '^a  garden^ 
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«  garden,  with  »  much  gra»  and  corn  land  as  will  pastare  a  cow  di  two 
in  summer,  and  furnish  for  them  proveniJ<;r  in  winter.  Foot  iamilie)  le. 
side  in  these  cottagei,  who  ate  understood  to  hold  them  of  the  person  who 
occupies  the  principal  fatm,  to  whom  they  are  eniircly  sobjeft ;  who  may 
remove  them  at  his  pleasure;  and,  as  a  rent  for  their  little  farm,  ma^ 
cail  them.to  labour  fur  him  at  any'  time  of  the  year,  and  at  any  sort  uf 
employment.  Moreover,  their  children,  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for 
labour,  must  work  for  himin'tlie  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons 
reasonable  wages  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  tbe 
very  nexC  term,  are  liable  to  be  expelled  frqm  their  habfta lions." 

The  cottars,  or  scallags,  of  the  HehrJJcs,  as  appears  from  ihe  Tra- 
vels of  the  Rev.  John  Lane  Mocgregor  liuchanan,  published  in  1792, 
are,  if  possible,  it]  a  (.'ondition.siill  inoic  miscrablc^ntNibjei^i. 

On  the  w]]Qle,  the  diarafler  of  the  Orcadians  in  general  has  not 
^hanged  greatly,  eitcepC  in  |ioint  of  sobriety,  from  what  it  was  about 
fifty  years  ago,  when  their  cliaiader  was  dtawn,  Di.  Barry  informs 
lis,  by  an  intelh'gent  native  thus:  .    ' 

,  <'  Mpsf  of  the  gentry,  or  better  sort,  finishing  their  educaiionat  Edin. 
•burgh,  afFefl  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  place.  A  charafler  givenS)f 
them  by  historians  many  years  ago,  that  they  were  great  drinkers,  but 
not'  drunkards,  is  in  some  measure  true  still,  though  the  practice  of  exces. 
sive  drinking  has  been  much  laid  aside  within  ihe^  few  years.    They  are 
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•liier  singularitiesy  tnary  be  ascri-bqi  to  the  absard  and  impolitic  cnstcnn  of 
tbort  leases,  racked. rents,  and  high  entries,  which  prevail  in  other  part» 
as  well  as  here*  Theft,  and  other  crimes,  are  concealed,  even  by  those  who 
have. sustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion,  that  it  is  a  degree,  of  guilt  in 
a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary  instrument  of  another's  sufferings ; 
and  that  the  imprecations  of  the  afflidled,  though  suffering  by  the  hand  of 
justice,  are  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  are  dexterous  at^the 
oar  and  management  of  boats  ;  and  when  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
sea,  make  sober,  honest,  and  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  none  of  those  manners 
and  customs  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  remarkable;  but  such  as  re- 
semble those  of  the  southern,  rather  than  of  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Their  religion  is  Presbyterianism,  .without  bigotry,  enthusiast,  or 
zeal ;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  hw  of  the  Episcopal  per- 
suasion, ^he  mirth,  diversions,  and  mutual  entertainments,  of  the 
Christmas  and  other  holidays^  are  still  continued^  though  the  devption  of 
tbem  be  quite  forgot." 

\7e  should  have  thanked  Dr.  Barry,  if  he  had  told  us  tp  whom  wc 
^re  indebted  for  this  excelleot  paper. 

What  fpUows,  shews  the  advantage  of  a  form  of  religion  that  has 
something  in  it  to  strike  the  senses,  ^ver  the  nakedness  of  Presbyterian- 
ism, Congregationalism,  and  other  modes  of  religion  where  nothing  is 

regarded  bqt  vi\\zi  is  abstract  and  spiritual, 

y 

"  From  the  long  residence  of  the  bishops  among  them,  both  before  and 
since  the  Reformation,  no  less  than  from  the  splendid  external  show  in  thd 
Episcopal  worship^  such  a  deep  impre& jion  has  been  made  by  Episcopacy  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  able  to 
efface  it.  To  many  of  the  old  places  of  worship,  therefore,  especially: 
4uch  as  have  hcen  dedicated  to  particular  favourite  saints,  they  still  pajf 
much  veneration,  visiting  them  frequently  when  they  are  serious,  melan- 
eholy,  or  in  a  devout  mood,^  repeating  within  their  ruinous  walls  prayers, 
paternosters,  .and  forms  of  words,  of  which  they  have  vcfry  little  know, 
ledge.  When  they  consider  thei?^selves  iq  any  injrainent  danger,  they  in- 
Foke  the  aid  of  these  saints,  and  vqw  to  perforni  services,  or  present  ob- 
lations tQ  thein,  on  condition  that  they  jnterpose  successfully  in  their  be- 
half; and  they  are  generally  very  pundlpalin  performing  these  vows." 

Dr.  Barry  infornis  us,  that  **  such  plentiful  and  excellent  crcps  of 
|>oth  turnip  and  sown  grass  have  been  produced  in  different  places, 
and  hy  different  persons,  that  some  have  imagined  that  the  islands 
^liould,  instead  of  being  cultivated  for  grain,  as  they  have  been  from 
time  imqiemOTial,  be  converted  into  pasture,  and  hfcnceforcli  applied 
tb'thc  brpeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  black  cattle."  But  Dr, . 
Barry  himself  does  not  seem  to  approve  this  system*  for  he  immdi- 
ately  adds,  <*  Lands,  however,  that  will  produce  luxuriant  crops  of 
fuch  articles  as  will  serve  for  provender  for  these  animals,  will,  it  ii 
presumed^  under  a  proper  mode  of  management,  yield  some  sorts  of 
^rain  at  least."    On  this  subjeft,  wc  entirely  agree  ia  opinion  with 


the  favoorers  of  turnips  and  grass,  and  difo  from  the  Dodor,  Sota 
kiodl  of  grain  may  grow,  aiid  even  exhibit  in  ihcir  growth  great  lu- 
nriancy,  as  in  ihe  Hebrides,  and  the  western  shores  of  Roo-sliire  j 
but  will  ihcv  ripen?  and  can  wjiar  litile  mav  ripen  inOtfloberor  No- 


( 
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J^Qfter,  ai^d  others,  hj  way  of  Regratiiig."  A^  28,  '^  Anenl  Shee|>-»^ 
Dogs,"  Aft  29,  ^*  Ancnt  going  to  the  Hill."  A€k  30,  "  Anenc 
vomog  [pailiog  t\it  wool]  of  Sheep»*'  fixirig  the  tin^e  whofl  this  shaR 
be  iawfol.  a5  31,  *•  Anem  slaying  the  Earn"  [eagle].  Astoftish-  N 
ipgly  high  rewards  held  out  for  this.  A&.  34,  **  Anenc  Fugative  Ser-i 
vants,  and  Young  Men,  going  to  Zetland.'-  Ail  40,  '*  Anenf 
Gripping  of  Lands,"  A&  41,  *'  Ancnt  Dendolis^iing  of  Houses  ;"  en- 
afling,  that  '*  none  take  timber  doors  or  witidows  furtii  thereof, 
although  bigged  by  themselves."  In  the  Western  Scottish  Isles, 
6ven  at  this-day,  it  is  common  for  the  cottagers,  when  they  are  suf- 
fered to  go  from  one  laird,  orsocksman's  ground,  to  another,  not  only 
to'carry  forth  their  timber  doors  (for  timber  windows  they  have  noae), 
but  even  thesmall  branches  of  trees  (Called  kahers)  which  they  use  in 
covering  their  huts.  Aft  44,  '*  Anent  Ferrie  Fraughts."  Where 
there  are  so  rnany  ferries,  this  is  a  very  important  article.  The  peru^ 
sal  of  these,  and  pf  some  others,  of  the  Afts,  affords  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  r 

The  matter  contained  in  this  work,  is  various  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, and  judiciously  selefled  on  the  ^yhole ;  thoueh  most  readers,  we 
presume,  would  have  excused  our  author,  if  he  had  been  less  copious  iti 
his  details  of  internal  dissentions  and  contests,  among  the.  Orkne/ 
ehiefs.  For  the  number  and  minuteness  of  his  descriptions  of  ruins, 
he  cannot  be  condemned  by  the*  candid  and  intelligent  reader;  hovip 
much  more  magnificent  those  ruii^s  are  than  what  we  should  have  ex«* 
pe&^d  in  the  Orkneys,  and  consequently,  how  naturally  and  properly 
they  enter  into  a  history  of  those  islands.  The  great  end  of  history^ 
tomingleinstruftion  with  entertainment,  he  keeps  in  view  through^ 
ouL  The  gentlemen  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  Orkneys,  and  other 
parts  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  are  v^ry  much  indebted  to  him  for 
many  useful  observations.  His  style  is  natural,  perspicuous,  and  pro« 
per;'  rising  into  elevation,  or  becomihg  more  familiar,  with  his  sob* 
jjtd.  Ic  is  simple  and  easy  withoui  vulgarity,  and  without  turgidky 
on  any  occasion :  sometimes,  when  inspired  by  the  subje£H  pathetic 
^sublime.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  candour,  a  lover  of  truth. 
and  as  true  as  warm  a  Mend  to  his  country.  He  has  been  carefu} 
dirooghout  cp  mark  his  authorities.  '^ 

Though  the  pbtes  be  hot  C9arse,  the  ideas  which  they  convey  of 
dieir  subjeds  are  sufficiently  clear,  >       , 

The.  Astatic  jhinual  Register ;  or, «  View  of  tie  History  of  Jffindustan  ; 
^ind  efthe  P^htics^  Commercey  and  Literature  of  Asia^  for  the  Tfok 
i'8o3.    8vo.  Pp.  80&.     Cadell  and  Davies.     i8o^.  ' 

THE  pr^^ceding  vplumes  of  this  very  usefi^l  and  int^Feifting  work 
were  reviewed  by  us  at  thp  time  of  their  app^aranp^  i  aad  thai: 
^r  the  year  1 80a  was  npiioed  in  our '  XI V  th  Volurne.  The  vciuioe 
WW  b^re  vs>  bPW9v«r>  bi»4  ^^Uy  escaped  Qur  c^rv^rtipn,  liU 


within  ihese  few  days.  Oiir  readers  will  recollefl,  that  it  foriheJ  a 
pan  of  the  intetlijient  author's  original^  plan,  to  give  a  portion  of  the 
Ancient  History  onn.iia-eadh  year,  until  it  should  be  brought  down  to 
■tfw  present  time,  by  which  means  the  public  wool.l  be  presented  with 


Itt  the  Eaalt,  tlie  public^  arc,  muciv  indebted  to  riie  author  forthe  brief 
but  able  view  which  he  has  given  of  their  power  and  resources. 

"  The  enjpire  of  the  Mahrattas  qoraprebends  all  the  western  provincot 
of  the  Deccan,  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Narbudda  and  Krisna,;  the 
province  of  Berar  in  the  interior,  that  of  Cvittack  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
tic  pe^in&ula,  ahd  the  whole  of  western  Hindustan,  excepting  Moultan^ 
the  Punjab  and  Sirhind..  These  extensive  territories  are  bounded  on  the 
nortji  by  the  mounuins  of  Sewalic,  which  separate^  them  froft^  Serinagar 
and  Cashinir  ;  on  the  aorth-east  by  Rohilcund  and  Oude  j,  on  the  east  by 
the  British  provinces  of  Benares,  Behar,  Bengal,  part -of  Oris^a,  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  northern  Sircars ;  on  the  south  by  the,  domtaioBs 
of  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  the.  rivers  Ktisna  and  Tumbudra^  on  the 
M'cst  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  divides  India  fiooi  Africa  s 
and  on  the  north-west  by  the  sandy  deserts  of  Moultan,  the  river  Sursoo. 
tee,  and  tlie  province  of  Sirhind.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Mahraita 
dominions,  from  Delhi  in  t^he  northern,  to  the  river  Tumbudra,  in  the 
foath«rajextremiry,  is  970  British  miles  ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  -west,  where  they  stretch  across  the  peninsula  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  ^ 
to  the  gulph  of  Cambey,  is  900  British  miles.  This  immense  tra^ofcoue^ 
try  contains  the  province^  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Ajmere,  Malwa,Gujerat,  Candets, 
Baglana,  Visiapur,  the  Konkan,  Berar,  Cuttfick,  ^nd  part  of  Dowiatabad. 
Of  these  provinces  Delhi,  Agra,  part  of  Malwa,  Gujerar,  Candeis,  Baglanaj 
and  Visiapur,  are  highly  fertile  and  populous,  yielding. abundiMxre  of  the 
finest  grain,  thronged  with  towns  and  villages,  and  enriched  by.a  huiy 

.  internal  coramerce.-  The  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  not  only  less 
produdive,  but  much  less  disposed  by  nature  for  cultivation  and  improve, 
ment.  Lofty  ridges  of  mountains,  and  .vast  sterile  vales,  sometimes  co« 
vertd  with  wood,  form  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  local  scenery. 
They  are  consequently  thinly  inhabited  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  are  hardy,  robust,  and  intrepid.  The  whole  popir« 
latiop  of  the.  Mahratta  empire  may  be  computed  at  about  forty  millioas. 
This  population  is  composed  of  different  nations,  and  of  various  tribes,  of  * 
whom  nine- tenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  rest  Mussulmans.     The  nation  from^ 

.   which  the  empire  derived  its  origin,  an4  takes  its, name,  occupies  the 
province  of  Baglana,  the  northern  part  of  Visiapur,  and  the  mountainous 

,  distrifts  of  Dowiatabad  and  Berar.  These  parts  of  the  country  formed 
one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  ancient  Hindustan,,  described  by  the  Hinda 
geographers,  and  called  irt  Purmas,  MaharaUra^  by  which  name  it«  inha- 
bitants are  always  designated.  The  ancient  Maharastras  were  a  pastor  J 
people ;  who,  like  the  Tartar  hordes,  united  the  business  of  war  and  pldfu 
'derto  the  occupation  of  shepherds;  and  the  modern  M^hrattas,  though 
in  some  respefts  more'  civilized,  still  inherit  the  warlike  and  predatory 
spirit  of  their  ancestors.  This  spirit,  direfted  by  the  talents  of^somedisl 
tinguished  chieftains,  has,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years^ 
raised  them  from  the  6bscurity  of  freebooters,  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
lal  nations  in  Asia. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  independence  of  neighbouring  states 
the  power  of  this  great  empire  is  divided  amongst  five  princes,  who^ 
though  united  together  in  one  general  confederacy,  under  an  acknowledged  ' 
superior,.,  hare,  oeverthefess,  not  only  separate  but  rival  interests,,  apd  are 
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f n  the  eofislant  praAke  of  soppottihg,  agiiim  caufli  mhcr,  Ibf  fdrft  df 
arms,  their  private  and  individual  views.  The  au^mmacy  of  the  consti* 
tuted  head  of  the  empite  is  in  reality  merely  nominal ;  for,  as  he  is  the 
weakest  of  the  five  princes^  his  authority  in  all  stat^  questions  of  impor. 
tance,  is  not  only  disfeg^arded  bat  opposed,  unless  his  decision  be  suitabk 
^  to  the  particular  interests  of  each  of  the  others.  Even  tiniOn  against 
foreign  aggression,  which  was  tht  original,  and  is  now  the  only  refaiiiininj, 
prtDciple  of  this  singular  cppfederation,  has  been  gradually  so  mac& 
weakened,  that  it  is  extrenliely  doubtful  whethet  it  could  tie  now  retivd 
¥y  any  thing  short  of  a  general  invasion  of  the  whole  empire.  E^Cpt  ift 
such  an  event,  the  principal  states,  so  powerful  in  themselves,  and  so  infc 
pendent  of  each  otlier,  could  have  no  common  interest  to  unite  thertr. 
That  sentiment  of  attachment  arising  from  the  same  religtoos  and  civil  ifl. 
atitutions,  the  same  language  and  habits,  and  the  same  love  of  conquest 
fttd  depfcdarion,  must  now  be  almost  extinguished.  Had  that  sentirtcfit 
existed  in  its  original  force,  a  prince  endowed  with  so  much  sagacity,  and 
|M>sses8ed  with  so  much  power  as  Holkar,  would  not  have  suffered  hii 
general  rivalship,  much  less  his  recent  enmity  with  Scindeah,  to  snbdue 
all  his  native  feelings,  and  to  induce  him  to  remain  an  inadlive  ^pedator 
of  the  march  of  a  British  army  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  the  hcit. 
dttary  dominions  of  his  countrymen.  The  cautious*  and  stridl  neutrality 
which  he  observed  on  this  occasion,  clearly  demonstrated  that  heieitas 
little  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  as  for  that  of  the  sovc. 
rdgn  head  of  the  empire, ,  which  the  English  has.  espoused  ;  and  that  h^ 
was  in^uenced  by  no  public  sentiments  whatever,  but  those  which  a  dread 
of  the  English  arms,  a  prudent  regard  forliis  own  seturity,  and  a  view  6f  ^ 
Ids  personal  interests  inspired.  '^ 

**  Were  it  not  for  this  disunion  amongst  these  prince^,  their  coUeffife 
ttilftary  strength  and  resources  would  be  extremely  formidable.         ^ 

'*  llie  efficient  force  of  their  combined  armies  amounts  to  iio,ood 
cavalry,  and  96,000  infantry  ;  of  this  force  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  and 
about  three.fourths  of  the  cavalty,  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness 
to  march  against  an  enemy.  The  infantry *is  chiefly  officered  by  European 
adventurers  ;  and  in  the  service  of  Scindeah,  the  battalians  are  accoutred, 
formed  and  brigaded  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  native  regiments 
in  the  British  Indian  artny.  To  the  different  bodies  of  infantry  there  is 
(are)  attached  very  large  trains  of  artillery,  well  appointed  and  served  ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  pieces  of  ordnance  attached 
to  Scindeah's  brigades  amounted  to  464./' 

This  is  a  most  formidable  force  indeed;  their ca\ialry,  however, 
Are  nothing  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble,  little  able  to  oppose 
a  regular  force.  The  pecuniary  resources  too  of  these  states  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  niaintenance  and  support,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  a. 
atlll  greater,  force.  But  these  resources,  fortunately  for  the  neigh- 
bouring poyt^ers,  are  rendered  inefFe£tual  to  all  purposes  of  hostiiiryr 
by  the  unaccoi!intable  rage  for  the  accumulatioa  of  treasure,  which 
ihfedtsfthe  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  deposit  ttieir  enormous  oplledioasof 
specie  and  jewels  in  some  inaccessi^ie  forty  where  ibey  aire  sdFefredfe 

lie,  unpcrodu^live  at|d  jo^ies^.     Oft  tb^  qthsir  lisugid^  the  J^abn^a 
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fdrcitt  w€re«  m  Keytar  1798,  chicffy  officered  ty  Europeans,  most 
of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  These  Frenchmen  had  acquired  vast 
influence  in  the  respeftive  states,  were  intrusted  with  importam  com- 
mands, and  had  formed  a  plan,  in  concert  with  Tippoo  Sultaun*  fof 
"the  c;cpulsion  of  the  Engliih  from  Hindustan,  at  the  time  when  Mar- 
quis Wdleslcy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  British  territories 
of  the  East.  The  line  of  conddft  adopted  by  the  Marquis,  for  the 
preservative  purpose  of  destroying  this  influence,  and  of  countera£lin{ 
this  plan,  was  the  best  which  human  wisdom  could  devise  or  pursue. 
He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  weakest  of  the  Mahratta  states,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  its  dominions  was  secured  against  the  attempt!  * 
of  the  strongest ;  and  after  the  Peishwah*s  csipital  of  Poonah  bad 
been  taken  by'Holkar.  He  next  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Scindeabf  another^Mtihratta  chief,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Peishwah,  but  who  now  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  Holkar,  in  6p^ 
position  to  him.  Scindeah,  however,  evaded  the  propositions  submitted 
to  him  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  by  various  subterfuges,  and, 
wishing  to  gain  time,  sought  to  conceal  his  hostile  preparations  be- 
neath professions  of  amity.  In  fa£t  this  treacherous  chief  had  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  with  Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  de-^ 
siroying  the  alliance  formed  between  the  British  government  and  tho 
Peishwah,  and  for  subverting  the  autlvority  of  the  English  in  die 
Deccan.  , 

**  With  a  tl«orough  eonvi Aion,  that  these  were  the  Views  entertained 
by  Scindeah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  the  positive  evidence  which  their 
condud  had  afforded,  of  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  the  British  go^ 
Ternment,  no  statesman  who  understood  the  real  interests  of  oor  Indian 
empire,  and  who  knew  Ivow  essential  it  was  to  its  seeurity  to  preserve, 
Bntamished,  the  fame  of  our  superiority  over  the  native  powers,  could  have 
avoided  the  calamities  of  war.  But  at  this  most  important  and  critical 
conpndlure,  there  were  mother  circumstances  which,  though  they  formed 
not  any  part  of  the  a^ual  grounds  of  the  war,  yet  greatly  contributed  t<y 
ttrengthen  them. 

"  We  have  already  mentiotied  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  power  and 
inflocnce  which  wa^  possessed  by  M.  De  Boigne,  in  northern  Hindustan, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  General  Perron,  a  native  and  subjed  of 
France,  having  succeeded  to  that  high  and  extensive  authority.  Between 
the  period  of  De  Boigne's  resignation  and  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1803,  Perron  had  augmented  his  army  to  the  number  of  45,900  effb^ve 
nep,  and  his  artillery  to  the  number  of  464  guns  of  various  calibres. 
Into  this  army  it  was  the  main  objedt  of  Perron's  policy  gradually  to  in. 
troduce  French  subje^s,  in  the  capacity  of  officers  and  artillerytnen,  and 
act  only  to  exclude  British  adventurers,  but  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
seoioving  those  who,  in  the  early  formation  of  the  army,  had  obtained 
appointments  from  De  Boigne.  ' 

"  The  predil^on  which  Perron  thus  shewed  for  his  country mefn  wa» 
aot  merely  an  idle  prejodiee.  He  well  knew  the  important  advantages 
that  his  natire  country  would  in  due  time  derive  from  fiiting  a  military 
wtaUiihfiMiliAiheheast^Hin^Mt^p^  Gmsfmnded  and  officered  by  Frenchi. 
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men  of  talents  and  experience,  like  him  devoted  to  ^e  cans^ 'df  thd/ 
country.  He  knew  that  from  the  present  commanding  superiority  of  the 
firitish  powerin  the  East,  it  was  alone  by  the  means  of  such  an  establish- 
ment that  France'  could  regain  a  footing  on  the  Indian  continent.  The 
settlement  of  Pondicherry,  on  thec<5^st  of  Coromandel,  was  in  itself  of  no 
value,  but  would  be  matel-jally  useful  in  facilitating  his  projeft,  of  gra- 
dually strengthening  and  completing  his  armies,  by  receiving  annually 
from  France  small  parties  of  subaltern  officers,  gunners,  and  bombarHiers. 
During  the  height  of  the  south-west  morisoon,  which  lasts  four  months  in 
every  year,  the  native  coasting;  vessels  bf  Coromandel  could  convey  these 
recruits  for  Perron's  army  from  Pondicherry  to  the  coast  of  Cuttack,  in 
four  days,  without  Exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  English  cruizcrs.  The 
province  of  Cuttack  then  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  confederate 
of  Scindeah  ;  so  that  any  Frenchmen  who  landed  on  this  territory  might 
proceed  through  a  friendly  country,  with  tlie  utmost  ease  as  well  as  se- 
crecy,  to-Perron'shead-quarters  in  the,Du-aab. 

'*  These  vie.ws  and  circumstances  Perron  failed  not  to  communicate  to 
the  goveniment  of  France,  and  to  press  U^em  oa  the  attention  of  Buona- 
parte, in  whose  mind  they  were  well  calculated  to  excite  an  interests 
Perron's  last  communications  reached  Paris  during  the  national  rejoicings 
for  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  auspicious  pe- 
riod ;  for  that  event  opened  every  desirable  facility  for  the  ejcecution  of 
his  scheme.  •      »  ' 

*•  ■  Not  only  Pondicherry,  but  every  other  settlement  belonging  to 
France,  and  her  allies  the  Dutch,  on  the  continent  of  India,  were  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  unconditionally  restored,  without  even  a  reference  to, 
much  less  a  recognition  of,  those  stipulations  which  resped^ed  India,  in 
former  treaties  between  France  and  England,  and  by  which  the  former 
was  bound  not  to  send  mor^than  a  speciti^d  number  of  troops  to  her  settle, 
ments  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  by  this  generous  'renTunciation  and 
oblivioa  on  the  part  of  England,  of  all  preceding  compadls  between  the 
two  countries,  France  now  possessed  the  right  to  send  troops  to  her 
settlements  in  India,  without  any,  limitation  whatever* 

**  Under^these  advantageous  circumstances,  the  scheme  of  Perron  was 
adopted,  extended,  and  matured  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  a  plan 
was  adually  formed  for  obtaining  an  assignment  to  the  government  of 
France  of  all  the  distrids  within  the  limits,  of  Perron's  command  :  which 
assignment  was  to.be  made  by  Scindeah,  but  confirmed  and  ratified  by  a 
grant  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Allum.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  unfortunate  monarch  bad,  for  several  years,  been  a  prisoner 'in  his 
own  palace,  and  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  in  the  aftnil 
possession .  of  Perron ;  so  that  this  grant,  though  it  woUld  have  been 
issued  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor's  name,  could  notwithstanding  be 
considered  only,  on  his  part,  as  an  aft  of  compulsion  and  necessity.  The 
plan,  however,  was  transmitted  to  India  without  delay,  arid  anarniameDt 
was  at  the  same  time  fitted  out,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  war,  and  140a 
of  the  best  troops  of  France,  destined  to  Pondicherry,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  supplying  that  settlement  with  a  military  force.  But  there  was 
(nfjerej  likewise  embarked  in  this  expedition,  two  hundred  young  gentlc- 
meoi  \«jho  had  been  regularly  educated  in  all  the  branches  of  military 
science,  together  with  a  nyxaatiofus;  ew^majf^  \  and  these  were  designed  ta 

join 
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join  Perroil'^  army ,  by  small  parties,  according  to  the  manner  already- 
described,  as  soon  after  they  reached  Pondicherry  as  fit,  opportunities  for 
their  secret  conveyance,  should  occur.  This  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Linois,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  during  the  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  negotiation  between  the  British  government  and  Scindeah.  Jit 
was,  Jiowever,  very- distant  from  the' well. concerted  and  artful  policy  of 
Bflonaparte,  to  pr^^cipitate  a  rupture  with  England,  or  even  to  take  any 
measures  whatever  in  Irjdia,  that  could  justify  hostile  0{)erations  on  our  . 
part.  It  was  his  design  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment by  every  possible  means,  so  as'to  lull  it  into  an  imaginary  security, 
whilst  Perron's  army  was  gradually  advancing  to  that  state  of  improve- 
ment which  would  have  enabled  it,  in  concert  with  his  Mahratta  allies, 
and  another  armament  from  France,  to  invade  the  British  provinces,  with 
a  certainty  of  gaining  some  advantage^  and  with  a  probability  of  making 
a  considerable  and  permanent  conquest.    ^ 

*'  But  of  this  his  design,  as  well  as  of  his^whole  plan  for  converting  the 
distrid  under  Perron's  command  into  a  French  province,  and  of.  placing 
his  army  in  the  adlual  pay  of  France,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had,  by 
his  searching  sagacity  and  unwearied  vigilance,  obtained /}/// and /<7j«//i;^ 
information  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Linois.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
the  charai^er  of  Buonaparte,  had  indeed  kept  the  noble  Marquis  on  the 
watch,  and  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  immediately^  providing 
against  those  imminent  dangers  of  which  he  saw  they  must  naturally  and 
inevitably  be  produdive.  Accordingly,  on  Linois*  arrival  at  Pondi* 
cherry,  he  found  that  place  so  striftly  watched,  both  by  sea  and  land,  by 
the  English,  that  it  was  quite  imprafticable  for  the  recruits  for  Perron's 
army  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  without  meeting  with  English  ships 
of  war,  or  parties  of  English  troops,  who  had  orders  to  intercept  them.' 
A  strong  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  British  government,  complaining  of 
the  hostile  manner  ^n  which  the  settlement  of  Pondicherry  waa  watched, 
in  time  of  peace  ;  but  before  the  Governor-general  could  return  an  an- 
swer to  that  •  remonstrance,  intelligence  arrived  of  tlie  reijewal  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  landed  by 
Linois  were  consequently  made  prisoners  of  war,'* 

To  the  wisdom,  promptitude,  and  vigour,  displayed  by  Marquis 
Wellesley  at  thig  critical^conjundlure,  are  we  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  commerce  ai^d  power  in  India.  In  a  very  short  time, 
four  armies  were  prepared  to  take  the  field,  one  under  Lieutenant - 
General  Wellesley,  in  the  Oeccan,  destined  to  oppose  the  combined 
forces  of  the  enemy,  under  the  personal  command  of  Scindeah  ;  a 
second,'  under  Colonel  Murray,  was  assembled  in  the  province  of 
Gujerat;  a  third,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hindustan ;  and  a  fourth,  under  General  Lake,  in  northera 
Hindustan. 

**  The  grand  objefts  to  which  the  attention  of  General  Lake  was  di- 
re^M,  were  first y  the  destrudlion  of  the  French  establishment  under  Per- 
ron ;  secondly i  the  exten^on  of  the  British  frontier  to  Agra  ihd  Delhi, 
with  the  possession  of  these  cities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of 
posts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna^  for  tlie  prote^ion  of  the  naviga^ 
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tlofiofthat  ri»er;  ihirJty,  the  releateof  the  aged'Smperor  ShaK  Allom  j 
fourthly,  the  Tormation  of  a  system  of  alliance  with  the  petty  stales  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  from  Jeynagur  to  Bundilcond ;  fifthly,  ihe 
atinexaiion  o^  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Bundilcund  to  the  Biitish  do. 
minione,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  secuciiy  to  the  valuable  pro. 
vince  of  Benares,  onthe  side  of  the  Mahratras. 
'  "  Sach  was  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had 
prepared  and  distributed  the  military  force  and  resources  ol  the  British 
«aipire  in  India,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  and  such  was  the  skilful  aod 
compreheniive  plan  which  he  forined,  for  securing  those  important  rights 
on  which  he  had  insisted  in  the  negotiation  with  the  confederates,  for 
maintaining  the  indis^table  justice  of  his  cause,  and,  finally,  for  fixing 
on  an  excenitve  and  solid  basis,   the  paramount  power  and  authority  of 
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After  the  batde,  General  Lake  proceeded  to  Delhi,  the  ahcient  capi- 
tal of  the  Mussulman  Empire  in  Hindustan,  and  paid  his  respe6^s  id 
the  aged  Monarch,  whom  he  released  from  captivity.  The  ac;counc 
rfthe  interview  is  highly  interesiing. 

**  General  Lake  having  encamped  his  array  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumria, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  lost  not  a  moment  in  sfc^nifying  his  solicitude 
to  wait  on  the  Emperor  ;  who  accordingly  sent  his  eldest  son  the  Mirza> 
Akbar  Shah,  to  condu6t  him  to  his  presence.  The  entry  of  the  English 
General  into  this  celebrated  place,  was  welcomed  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  had  assembled  with  anxious  pleasure  to  behold  the  deli- 
verance of  their  lawful  Sovereign  from  his  long  and  ignominious  confine- 
ment. When  General  Lake  reached  the  pctlace,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
court  of  audience,  he  beheld  6ne  of  the  most  piteous  and  touching  pidturerf 
of  degraded  royalty  and  fallen  magnificence  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
cotnihiseration  of  mankind. 

'*  The  venerable  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrioas  and  powerful 
Monarcbs,  was  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  hid 
former  state,  his  person  emaciated  by  indigence  and  infirmities,  and  hif 
countenance  disfigured  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  and  marked  with  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  a  settled  melancholy ;  whilst  every  thing  around  hint 
attested  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  his  condition.  Yet  his  multiplied 
and  cruel  sufferings,  though  they  had  reduced  his  mind  to  a  state  of  listlessoest 
and  torpor,  had  not  entirely  hardened  it  against  impressions  of  kindness,  or 
rendered  it  unsusceptible  of  those  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  which 
tbe  first  intimation  of  his  deliverance  was  so  powerfully  calculated  to  excite* 
He  at  once  testified  his  thankfulness  to  his  gallant  deliverer,  and  his  joy  on 
the  occasion,  by  bestowing  on  him  those  high  titles  *,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  the  splendid  days  of  bis  own  power,  were 
alone  conferred  on  such  warriors  as  bad  done  the^tate  some  very  important 
and  signal  service.  '  It  is  impossible,*  says  the  Marquis  Wfcllesley,  '  tof 
describe  the  impression  which  General  Lake*?  condud  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  has  made  on  the  minds  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  of  all 
the  Mussulmans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  6th  of  September.  The  native  new3-writers, 
who  described  this  extraordinary  scene,  declare,  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  Asia,  that  Shah  Allum  recovered  his  sight  from  excess  of  joy.* 
This  hyperbole,  absurd  as  it  must  appear  to  every  EngHsh  reader,  ne- 
vertheless serves  to  shew,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  Sentiments  of  gratifica- 
tion entertained  by  the,  people  of  Delhi,  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
p&cc." 

Operatiotis  condu6ked  with  such  vigour  could  not  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  success.  Accordingly,  after  a  series  of  spjendid 
achievements,  which  must  have  raised  the  British  name  and  chara£ter 
very  high  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  peace  was  concluded, 
early  in  che  year   1804,  with   the  different  Chiefs,  upon   terms  th« 
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'*  *  The  titles  conferred  on  General  Lake,  signify  in  English,  Th$ 
Sword  of  the  Stale— The  Hero  Qf  the  Land^The  Lord  of  (he  Age,  an4 
Thf  FUiorious  in  JFar:*        "  ^ 
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most  lioiirturable  atiil  3(](rai)tugeous  to  tlic  British  GoTernmeot,  whicK 
acquired  not  only  an  important  incrcnse  uf  territory,  but  add itiooal  se- 
curity fur  wliat  it  previously  possessed.     • 

The  orhcr  ilivisions  of  ihis  work  contain  an  account  of  everj 
tiling  relaiing  [o  oiir  Indian  Empire  ;  its  army  ;  trailc  ;  goveniment ; 
the  proceedings  of  its  different  courts;  marriages,  births,  deaths, 
and  promotions. — That  division  which  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  trf 
**  Charaiflers,"  includes  many  curious  articles.  One  of  these  only  wc- 
liavc  room  to  insert ;  and  we  sele£t  it,  because  we  have  heard.it  ad- 
vanced, even  bv  sensible  and  well-informed  men,  that  the  Hindus  are 
SO  meek,  n>ild.  benevolent,  and  inoffensive  a  people,  that  it  was  almost 
impious  [□  convert  them  to  Ctir: 


'  PECULIAR  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  HINDUS. 
rHE  EDITOtt  or  TBB  ASIATIC  AtlHUAt  RKOISTZS, 


"  In  communicating  the  following  fafts  and  circumstances,  as  being  il- 
lustrative of  the  iJcCuUar  temper  and  manner  of  the  Hindus,  it  occure  to 
iqc  that  an  English  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  lo  believe,  that  customi, 
as  barbarous  aiid^^savage  as  any  oblatuing  in  (he  remote  Islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  sbonld  liave  continued  lo  exist  so  long  in  a  country,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  li.'^s  been  under  the  conlroul  of  the  British  Government  for . 
near  forty  years,  and  where  the  natives  have  been  accustomed  to  an  inter* 
course  with  Europeans,  in  a  more  or  Icsa ,  degree,  for  a  greater  length  of  ^ 
time  J  it  may,  tbfrefore,  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  the  scene  of  these 
transaftions,  for  the  most  part,  laid  at  a  distance  of  more  tbaa  eight  but^- 
dred  miles  from  (he  seal  of  government,  and  that  the  Europeans  residing 
under  British  protei^ion  in  India,  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  twenty- 
.  four  millions  of  native  subjects,  within  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bebar, 
Orissa,  and  Benares  ;  and  that  the  residence  of  sucb  Europeans  is  generally 
confined  to  cities  and  large  lawns  most  convenient  for  commercial  views  f 
their  intercourse  viib  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  ititemal  parti  of 
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Mud  conV^ng  lo  a  stranger  the  custody  of  their  hdppiness^  j  the  atrocious 

casCom  of  starving  their  female  infants  is  therefore  not-  oniy  san6tioned 
amongst  them^  but  they  even  compel  their  wo^neu  to  be  tlie  perpetrators 
tof  this  savage  and  unnatural  crime*. 

''  Not  less  extravagant  and  barbarous  were  the  customs  arising  from  the 
singular  tenets  and  irrational  privileges  of  the  Bramins.  Exempted  as  is  this 
tribe  by  national  prejudice  from  capital  punishment,  it  is  not  unnatural  toex- 
pe6t  that  assassins  for  pay  may  be  easily  procured  from  among  them  j  but  so 
completely  have  the  other  Hindu  tribes  surrendered  their  judgments  and  their 
feelings,  that  the  Bramin  can  extort  what  confessions  he  pieases,  by  threats 
of  mischief  to  himself,  or  of  violence  to  old  women  or  ibfantsj  nay,  so 
complete  has  this  surrender  been^  that  in  many  instances,  the  notion  of  the 
invioiabiiity  of  the  person  of  a  Brapin  has  become  the  means  of  setting 
the  laws  sfit  defiance  ^  as  no  Hindu^  from  an  apprehension  of  becoming 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  Bramin,  dared  to  execute  any  legal  process 
against  them  >  and  whenever  any  coercion  or  arrest  was  attentpted  on  the 
person  of  one  of  tliis  tribe,  by  a  public  officer  of  government,  in  order  to 
iDtimidate  and  avert  the  officer  from  his  purpose,  he  would  immediately 
prepare  to  rip  o^n  his  o^n  belly.  Or  threaten  to  swallow,  and  sometimes 
adtually  swallow^  poison,  or  some  powder  pretended  to  be  such,  or  lo  dash 
an  infant  on  the  stones.  * 

"  On  the  slightest  provocation,  the  Bramins  would  wound  themselves  with 
razors  they  carry 'about  them  for  the  purpose ;  or  inclosing  an  old  woman 
in  a  circular  inclosure,  called  a  khoor,  in  whicb>  raising  a  pile  of  wockl,  or 
other  combustibles  I  and  then  within  its  area,  betake  themselves  to  fastings 
cither  real  or  pretended  >  and  on  any  molestation  being  offered,  or  on  the 
;ipproach  of  any  person  to  enforce  a  legal  process,  would  actually  set  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  consume  their  vi6tim  in  the  fiames. 

"  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  17^7 >  When  Mr.  Duncan 
was  resident  at  Benares.  Some  coercion  or  arrest  being  threatened  to  a 
bramin,  who  had  refdsed  to  pay  his  dues  to  government,  the  resident  Was 
informed  that  the  Bramins  had  assembled,  and  construded  a  khoor,  within 
which  they  had  inclosed  an  old  woman,  had  seated  themselves  by  l>er,  and 
Were  prepared^  on  the  expe6ted  approach  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  to 
set  fire  to  the  building,  and,  together  with  their  victim,  to.  perish  in  the 
,  fiaraes  $  a  message  from  the  resident  requiring  them  to  state  their  grievance, 
brought  the  men  to  his  presence;  but  the  old  woman  positively  refused  to 
come,  declaring,  that  if  compelled  by  force,  she  would  throw  herself  into 
the  first  well  she  saw  in  her  way.  The  Bramins,  on  tteir  arrival  befora 
the  resident,  complained  that  justice  was  not  done  them  by  the  Rajah,  for 
that  he  had  refused  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  ryots  against  t&e  extofkions 
of  his  officers,  by  ordering  tliem  to  be  driven  from  his  presence  and  beaten  y 
that  being  helpless>  they  had  prepared  the  pile^  and  were  ready  to  part  With 
,  th.eir  Jives.  j 

'^  The  inordinate  pride  of  this  tribe  manifests  itself  in  no  less  extrava* 
pQt  a  degree  in  the  mode  of  avenging  a  private  insult.  A  Mdsanlmaa 
having  a  pecuniary  claim  upon  a  Bramin>  after  repeated  refusals,  began  to 


■  % 


/^  *  These  people  mostly  inhabit  the  opposite  Kne  of  the  boundary  of 
Benares, in  the  Vizier's  dominions;  but  rent  land&in  Benares  are^bout  that 
^pnia^  Tglup  of  JdO  laclts  c#  rupees." 
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ileapdrofpiTiDeDt;  be,  tberclbre,  resolved  loobtaiD  hli  doe  by  fiwoel  and 
■cconUnglj  prepared  to  enier  the  house  of  his  debtor  in  the  night,  while 
the  Bramiii  was  employed  in  ivatching  the  com  he  had  cnt  down  in  tbe 
course  of  the  preceding  day  I  the  creditor,  with  hid  attendants,  having  sar- 
tounded  the  bouse,  he  liimself  entered  it  with  a  torch,  proceeded  to  the  bed 
of  the  Bramin's  wife,  and  lifting  licr  heai  from  (be  pillow,  from  thence 
seized  the  purse  with  which  she  was  enirosted:  her  cries  having  nlarmod 
thefeHaalesof.theramily,  among  whom  was  the  mother  of  the  Bramin,  ihey 
immediately  flewto  the  apacimnu ;  (heir  loi:^  lamentaiions  for  her  dislionoct 
soon  brought  tbe  neighbours  together,  nnd  during  the  confusion  the  Bramin 
and  hia  brother  arrived  : — '  Son,'  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  '  wc  aredisho- 
nonred;  no  Bramin  will  in  future  drintc  under  our  roof ;  we  must  be  re- 
TCtiged;  go  down  with  me  to  llie  r;ver.'    To  the  Ganges  they  imraedif 
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•  -''  It  wtf  sot  iint^l  tibe  jrNr  17$5,  that  tbe  Croverement  of*  Bengal 
tboDgbt  proper  to  interfere  its  legislative  authority,  to  pot  a  stop  to  tbe 
praftice  of  sitting  dbutna,  as  we)]  as  the  more  savage  custocn  of  the  RaJ9 
Koc^mar's  starving  their  female  children  3  nor  is  the  .person  of  a  Bramin^ 
under  the  new  administration  of  justice  within  the  Company's  province, 
Exempted  from  capital  punishments^  seyeral  instances  having  ocairred 
where  it  has  been  inflicted.  • 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  preceding  fa^s  constitute  the  neplus  ultra 
of  Hindu  superstition;  -  but  not  so  3  tbe  dilates  of  bigotry  appear  to  be 
still  more  strongly  opposed  ta  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  nature,  in  the 
custom  of  otifering  human  sacrifice  to  the  Ganges^  where  they  are  devoured 
by  the  sharks. 

.  "  These  sacrifices  'are  of  two  descrrptions :  firsts  of  aged  persons  of 
both  sexesj  which  are  voluntary  ;  and  of  children,  which  of  course  are  in-* 
voluntary.  The  fixed  periods  for  the  performance  of  thoste  rites,  are  at 
the  full  moons,  in  November  and  January^ 

"  Ibe  custom  of  sacrificing  cliildren  arises  from  superstitious  vowa 
made  by  the  parents;  who,  when  apprehensive  of  not  having  issue,  pro-» 
raise  in  the  event  of  their  having  fisG  children,  to  devote  the  fifth  to  ^the, 
Ganges. 

"  The  island  of  Sagor,  where  these  inhuman  rites  are  adminlstefed,  ii 
held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred,  from  its  being  considered  the  termination  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  jun^ion  of  that  river  with  the  sea  is  denominated  the 
place  of  sacrifice, 

**  So  lately  as  November  1801,  some  European  seamen  belonging  to 
the  pilot  service;  of  Bengal,  being  on  shore  in  the  iisland,  were  witnesses  tq 
this  horrid  ceremony.  The  information  they  gave  before  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  Calcutta,  was  on  oath,  to  the  following  eflfe6t : 

"  That  on  going  on  shore,  they  saw  the  entrails  of  a  human  body  fioat-f 
ing  on  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  tbe  natives  as- 
sertibled  on  the  beach,  as  near  as  they  could  guess,  about  three  thousand. 
That  on  asking  a  Fakeer  why  so  many  of  the  natives  were  put  into  tbe 
water,  he  answered  that  the  head  Fakeer  had  ordered  them  to  go  into  the 
water  to  be  devoured  by  sharks,  for  the  prosperity  of  tlieir  respective  fami- 
lies 5  and  that  they  saw  eleven  men,  women,  and  boys  thus  destroyed; 
sfnd  it  farther  appeared  by  other  incontestible  evidence,  that  the  vi6tims 
destroyed  in  November  amounted  to  thirty-nine  5  and  moreover,  that  a 
boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  bad  been  thr(5Wn  into  the  river,  having 
saved  himself  by  swimming,  a  Gosayne  endeavoured  to  extend  bis  protect 
tipntohim^  bat  singular  and  unnatural  as  it  may, appear,^  he  was  again 
seized,  and  committed  to  destrudion  by  his  own  parents. 

"  To  prevent  this  practice,  a  law  was  ena6ked  in  March,  1802,  declaring 
any  person  who  should  aid  or  assist  in  forcing  any  individual  to  be  a  vidioi 
to  this  superstition,  guilty  of  murder.  But  with  tespted  to  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  pradtice  prevailed  so  generally,  and 
Was  considered  by  the  Hindus,  under  some  circumstances,  so^nstruoienta) 
to  their  hapjhness  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  that  it  was  doubted,  whe* 
ther  any  rule  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  pradice  not  only  rooted  in  the 
premotest  antiquity,  but  sandioned  by  bxpress  tenets  in  their  most  sacred 
Dooks  5  while  the  custcKS  of  sacrificing  children  stands  not  either  on  the- 
pKicriptivelaws  of  antiquity,  or  on  any  tenet  of  the  Shanscrit  >  but  on  tbe 
contrary,  it  is  among  the  Hindus  accounted  a  pious  and  meritorious  ad  to 
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rescue  B  child  from  ilc»tru6don,  and  aftciwardi  adopt  and  mrintaia  it :  ne- 
verthcleBS,  the  vow  by  which  the  fifth  child  is  devoted,  ii  cqnndered  to  b« 
nearly  as  binding  as  any  written  or  prescr^tivc  law." 

'•  London,  June  2,  \eOS." 

There  are  several  articles  of  Poetry,  anJ  many  of  the  Miscilknim 
Trafii.  inserted  in  this  volume,  highly  deserving  of  notice ;  bui  for  these 
Ve  must  refer  our  reaiJers  to  the  book,  [iiself,  our  limits  not  admitting 
of  any  farther  extension  of  this  article. — The  volume  for  1804  has  ap- 
peared, and  shall  be  noticed  11}  our  next  Number. 

Les  Champiznons  du  Diahlc ;  or,  Tttfbirial  Mushrooms :    a  Mock-htrale 
Poem  tn  five  Cantti :  inciudiitj;  a  Conference  between  the  Pope  and. 
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woald  be  a  sure  means  of  exposing  ourselves  to  the  contempt  of  our 
rcaden.  But  we  have  mentioned  the  faft,  merely  to  shew  to  what 
uoacountable  lengths  religious  bicotry  will  carry  even  the  best  disposed 
persons ;  leading  them  to  sacrifice  their  understanding  to  their  pre- 
judices ;  and  even  hypocritically  to  veil  or  varnish  cjver  the  most 
vicious  and  profligate  aiSls,  sooner  than  admit  the  fallibility  of  a  papist. 
To  be  sure,  to  give  to  the  tyrant  0118  of  the  san6tions  of  legitimate 
authority,  and  an  influence  over  the  people  whicli  he  could  not  other- 
wise obtain,  and  at  the  same  tim9  to  place  him  (as  far  as  depended  on' 
the  Pope)  on  a  level  with  the  lawful  Sovereign  agaigst  whom  he  had 
rebelled,  and  whom  he  had  conspired  to  murder,  was  a  very  religious 
aft,  and  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  temporals!  I  !  But  the  hoi y^ 
Bishops  of  Rome  were,  at  all  times,  famous  for  keeping  vf  ithin  tlic 
strift  bounds  of  their  religious  duty,  and  for  most  scrupulously  ab- 
sidining  from  all  interference  with  the  temporal  concerns- of  oionarchs 
and  of  men.  Their  repeated  excommunications  of  Sovereign  Princes, . 
their  multiplied  incitements  to  rebellion,  and  their  well-known  conde-- 
smsion,  in  absolving  subjedls  from  their^ oaths  of  allegiance,  were  all 
measures  purely  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  had  not  the  least  re- 
ference to /^mp^r^/ nfiatters !  To  be  serious,  if  we  be  not  very  much 
mistaken,  the  mean  and  servile  condudt  of  the  present  Pope,  has  done 
more  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  papists  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  than  all  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  first  Canto  the  Infernal  Senate  are  introduced,  discussing  the 
transcendant  merits  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whom  Satan  represents  as 
having  been  very  inadequately  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  Consu- 
late ;  and  he  accordingly  commands  them  todevise  meansfor  effeiSing  hfs 
advancement  to  the  empire  of  France.  The  infernal  spirits,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  mandate,  repair  to  the  Conservative  Senate,  whose  con- 
duct and  speeches  on  the  occasion  are  minutely  described ;  with 
their  unanimity  in  exhorting  the  "  great  n^an  to  complete  his  gtory.*^ 

**  Pronaulg'd  the  pleasure  of  hell's  king. 
His  sable  senatqrs  took  wing: 
Of  the  grim  corps  a  grand  division 
Their  brother.scnRtors  Parisian 
Sought  out ;  ^for  birds,  with  feathers  dight 
Of  the  same  cut,  in  flocks  unite  :} 

These  were  a  set  of  precious  sages  ^ 

As  e'er  for  dirty  work  took  wages» 
To  that  fam'd  senate  cater. cousins. 
Which  Romulus  of  rogues  by  dozen?  « 

Composed,  whose  successors  their  votec 
"^^  Gave  a  Grand  Consul  that  ate  oats, 
And  found  his  sway  less  inauspicious- 
Thai)  two-legg'd  Consuls,  twice  as  vicious." 

Previous  to  his  account  of  the  Senate's  address  to  the  Consul,  the 
bard  presents  us  with  au  «?  invocations^* 

•'  Apollof 
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"  Apollo !  and  ye  Ausn  nine, 
If  to  yojr  lyre,  and  your  guittais 

This  composition  superfine 

Waa  sei,  I'm  sure  'twould  charm  tbe  stars 

And,  if  ihey  should  not  quit  their  sphcfcs 

To  lilt'  Conservative  Messieurs, 


With  sach  a  bridle  for  French  mole* 

You'll  find  no -other  of  a  piece ; 
'Tis  san^ion'd  by  no  lesser  fools 

Than  those  of  Rome  and  those  of  Greece  */* 

In  the  third  Canto,  we  find  the  Devil  hard  at  work  In  instigating 
other  public  bodies  io  France  to  re-echo  the  patriotic  sentinsents  of  the 
Conservative  Senate.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  invitation  to  his  Holi« 
ness  the  Pope  to  crown  the  French  Emperor,  which  hfe  dechnes, 
pleading  the  want  of  the  ampulla  and  consecrated  chrism^  which  the 
early  revolutionists  had  cither  destroyed  or  stolen  from  Rheims.  The 
Pope's  refusal  occasions  another  council  to  be  called  in  the  infernal 
regions,  ac  which,^  after  a  long  discussion,  and  the  introdu<£tion  of 
much  apposite  and  much  extraneous  matter,  a  melange  often  exhi- 
bited in  other  assemblies,  Satan  closes  the  debate,  and^  rejefting  all 
violent  measures,  out  of  pure  regard  for  the  Holy  See,  determines  to 
visit  his  Holiness  in  person,  and  to  induce  him  to  compliance  by  the 
miid  arts  of  persuasion. 

Before  Satan  opens  the  business  to  his  council,  he  expresses  his   , 
gratitude  to  his  agents,  for  their  zeal  and  success  in  the  execution  q£ 
fheir  commission.  ^  '    ^ 

€t  Well  to  effeftuate  my  ends 
You've  wrought,  exclaims  the  King  of  Fiends  : 
Well  worthy,  for  your  prompt  obedience 
Among  my  honourable  legions 
The  foremost  rank  :  you've  spared  no  pain 
f  Hell's  reputation  to  sustain 
'Mongst  its  black  sheep  of  th'  earthly  fold. 
Who,  bloody,  resolute,  and  bold. 

Inflexible  in  ill  shall  be,  '  *   / 

While,  to  encourage  'em,  they  sec,  *  ^ 

Exalted  to  th*  Imperial  throne. 
Him  who  has  made  0»r cause  qis  own.'* 

The  most  eloquent  of  Satan's  orators  is  Belial,  who,  in  the  course 
pf  his  speech,  introduces,  by  way  of  digression,  or  rather  of  episode,. 2| 
dissertation  on  women,  and  on  the  different  treatment  which  they  ex- 
pcriencp  from  Popjsh  and  from  Protestant  prelates.  He  says,  that 
from  the  style  ip  which  the  men  of  this  country  speak  of  the  fair  se>^, 
it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  they  had  leagues  with  his  hori)e4 
frarernity.  / 

''  Heard  you  the  endearing  compliment 

To  th'  sex  that  BritUh  gallants  yent,  ; 

"  •  It  is  this  government,  limited  hy  the  la^ufy  which  the  greatest 
genius  ckf  Greece,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  Rome,  and  the  greatest 
lu^eaman  of  the  ei^hteenU)  centur^r,  4eclaTe4  tp  be  xb^  best  of  all/' 


Atii  laviih  on  the  iSir  in  ]Arase$ 
Jnspir'd  and  roodell'd  bj'  the  graces  : 
'  She'i  Jfv'lUb  handsome,  Jeti'lith  old, 
The  very  dtiHloi  a  scold, 
A  Jamit'd  fine  figure,  dfv'lith  nice, 
Damnathn  ogly,  damn'd  precise, 
Damtt'd  gooif  complexion,  teeth,  and  eye. 
The  baggage  holds  her  head  dnan'd  high  ; 
She's  di-v'lith  dirty,  dfu'ihh  clean, 
DexiTi'd  fat,  dama'd  gawky,  curted  lean.'  '* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  diabolical  language,  anil  that  the 
faihimahk  booliies  who  employ  it  are  much  bctier  cakulaied  to  shine 
at  (be  court  of  Lucifer  than  in  any  Christian  circle.  For  mucliof 
Dur  improvement  in  this  motlish  science  of  curiiiig  and  sivearing,  wears 
indeed,  indebted  to  our  modern  play-vjiighn,  who,  we  su^i^e,  Bod 
oaths  very  convenient  substitutes  for  wit  or  sense,  and  to  wliom, 
tlierefore,  may  he  assigned  the  hoDourabie  po&i  of  masters  of  tl^e  ce- 
rpmonies  at  the  said  court. 

The  bard  tells  us,  tliat  the  fashion  of  seeking  to  obtain  favour  wiili  i 
great  man  tlirough  the  medium  of  his  valet  or  his-grooiii,ia  adopted 
trom  the  Romanists : 

"  So  (sanflion'd  by  the  church  of  Rome) 
s.  When  they- should  of  tile  king  of  Heaven 

Beg  to  be  prosper'd  or  forgiven. 

Instead  on't,  they  address  their  prayer 

To  groom  or  page  in  waiting  there  ;  '  ^ 

A  multitude  of  such  as  are 

Tcrm'd  laiais  in  Roman  Kalendar, 

Who,  till  th-  were  canoniz'd  and  hallow'd 
■    By  the  church,  profane  vocations  foUow'di  ' 

Bailiffs,  comedians,  advocates  ;- 

For  saints,  as  Furetierre  relates, 

{Excepting  that  of  the  attornies  •) 

All  callings  have  been  found  to  furnish,  ■■    - 

"■  And  some,  rather  than  saint  they'd  lack, 
,Have  made  one  of  the  alaanack  +."  Tlui 


"  •  There  are  some  saints  who  have  been  advocates,  bailiffs,  nay,  titt\ 
comedians;  in  fine,  there  is  no  profession,  h^w  mean  soever  it  b«,  but 
there,  have  been  saints  of  it;  but  there  nefer  was  any  saint  that  was  an 
atterncyJ"  >  FuRETEm ana,  p.  44.  HoU.  ed't' 

"  +  Some  ignorant  monk  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  seeing '' 
thp  beginning  of  the  kalendar,  S.  Almanachum,  written  by  way  ofafArc 
viation,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  S.  Almachnm,  took  ifcat 
word,  then  but  seldom  used,  forHbe  name  of  a  saioti  gave  it  a  ieriDinitiw 
in  w»,  and,  placed  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Ignorance  and  ohanc* 
had  iiq  sooner   brought  ttui-  new    t^ipt  into  the  wqrkl,  but  be  bop' 

aiartjnloi'i'i 


'    Les  Champignons  iu  Dial^  ygf 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  saints  ^ho  have  taken  the  diflPerent  na*- 
tioQs  under  their  special  p.rote£kipny  with  some  huniofousf  iremarks  on 
Saint  Januarius,  the  patron  of  Naples,  for  leavfng  his  flock  in  the 
lurch,  when  the  French  first  invaded  their  territory* 

One  of  the  Infernal  Council,  Ashtaroth,  contends  that,  to  confer 
honour  on  Buonaparte,  by  causing  the  Pope  to  crown  him,  would 
be  to  reward  him  for  his  apostacy,  in  deserting  the  standard^  of  Ma- 
homet, and  prpfessing  a  regard  for  the  Gross ;  and  thus  to  encourage  a 
similar^apostacy  among  the  most  devoted  followers  of  Satan ;  and  even 
to  promote  the  downfall  of  Islamism.  This  argument,  however,  is 
ably  confuted  by  Dagon,  who  maintains  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
could  not  fail  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  degradation  of  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff. 

"  For  when  the  head*%  compeird  to  stoop 
Must  not  obsequiDos  body  droop  ?" 

DagOQ  then  proves  that  the  Pope  is  head  of  the  true  Roman  church : 

*'  Not  that  reformed  one  (with  a  pox!)  i- 

O'the  Protestants,  which'  would  Heaven's  wicket 

Open  witj;iout  St,  Peter's  ticket, 
X      A  jade  who  lays  claim  to  more  grace,  ^ 

Yet  pf  her  mother  flies  i'the  face, 
;  Heretical  and  termagant. 

Bade  to  resserve  her  wine,    *  I  shan't ;' 

Whp  cries,  and  circulates  the  chalice. 

As  if  she  thought  the  church  an  ale-house, 
,  Unlike  Rome's  godly  Rechabite,  _ 

■  Who  like  a  true,  discreet^  and  right 

k  Oinologist  scorns  to  go  snacks  ' 

\  In's  draughts  with  lay  symposiacs  : 

But,  from  unhallow'd  tharst  lock'd  up. 

Wisely  reser<ves  tRe  sacred  cup,*' 

The  feats  of  this  head  oi  the  Roman  church,  in  former  tunes,  arc 

>  next  detailed,  and  his  past  glory  contrasted  with  his  present  fallen 

'  state,  when  he  is  become  the  servant  of  an  usurper's  slaves.    The  argu- 

I  mcnts  of  Dagon  being  deemed  unanswerable,  Satan  resolves  to  visit 

'  bis  Holiness,  in  propria  persona  \  and  the  ftfth  and  last  Canto  consists 

,  of  the  dialogue  bfiween  them.      This, conference  ppens  thus:    the 

;  scene,  the  Vatican. — 

"  Satan.    He,  who's  dispos'd  for  easy  jaunt,  ) 

f  'Twixt  hell  and  church  cucullitant^ 


piartjrtiogist,  who  said  he  had  been  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome, 
in  the  prefediure  of  Aiypius,  by  the  gladiators,  whom  he  would  have  hin. 
^ed  from  fighting,"  No  ancient  authpr  m^es  mention  of  that  holy 
«wa«e.  See  BAYLE^^NatcC.  Artide  *♦  Alypius." 

§!bo«14 
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^onld  travel ;  highway  better  buteti 

I've  never  trod.     Sa,  now  forgreedng 

Pontifical ! — Cronies,  of  Rome, 

Is  Old  Ihfailiilb  at  home  i 
'  PoKTBx.  Who  makes  this  thuttd'Ting  ai  tbe^ate  i 

Sure  'tis  lie  Dt-vii't  Adtiaeatt. 
•  Sataw.    No!  He's,  in /frjsx,  hither  come.  ,_: 

t  PoKTEB..  Is  he?  He  shan't  want  elbow. room!  

[PoRTEE  Twi  'ffijryittg,  Thc  Devil,  the  Devil! !! 

"  Enter  tie  Pon. 
"  Satan.    Year  blessing  !  venerable  Dad  I 
'•  PoFE.       Ulessjco.' 
"  Satak.  You  tnay  bless  one  as  bad 

Ere  long. 
"  Pors.       Why,  how  now  !  whither  gone  ii 

My  master  of  the  ceremonies  ? 

That  I'm  by  an  itl.favour'd  itrangei  ' 

Intruded  on?   I  doubt  some  danger 

Threatens  my  state  or  safety  near!! 
"  Satan.    Your  Holiness  has  nought  to  fear. 

I'm  the  Pope's  honest  friend  ;  in  proof,. 

Order  a  boot- jack,  and  my  hoof  ^ 

I'll  *hew  you  in  a  crack  :  here  'tis ! 
*'  Popi.      What,  Nick! !  I  for  French  bishop's  phiz. 

Of  their  neiv  bierarcby,  mistook  your's. 
"  Satan.     That's  a  line  compliment,  gad  zookers ! 

I  see  you're  not  dispos'd  to  flatter. 
"  PoFt.       But  from  your  fire-side  what's  the  matter 

That  brings  you  here,  I  can't  divine. 
"  Satan.    Why,  there's  a  protege  of  taiae, 

A  jack  of  all  trades,  who  his  coal  has 

As  often  chang'd  as  pagan  Proteus  : 

His  Sov'reizii's  bounty  rear'd  the  braf. 
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Biit,  if  the  ointment  you'll  dispense. 
Good  name  he'll  get  of  consequence." 

The  Pope  resists  most  aianfully  ;  declaring  It  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  (and  so  it  was)  to  crown  an  apostate,  a  spoiler  of  the  church  ; 
a  **  monopolist  in  guilt ;"  and  that  lie  would  as  soon  anoint  a  horse, 
a  tyger,  or  hyena.  But  Satan  stops  him  short,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  Concordat  J  by  means  6i  which  **  Napoleon's  now  a  babe  of  grace, ^* 
This  thrust  is  well  parried  bv  his  Holiness,  but,  after  9  long  contest* 
the  Devil  beats  the  Pope;  and  the  latter  submits  to  repair  to  Paris, 
and  to  anoint  the  Corsican,  upon  which  Satan  exclaims: 

*'  He's  gone !  and,  if  he's  true  to  his  text 
I'll  make  him  consecrate  mb  next/' 

Sic  finis  coronat  opus, — After  so  many  quotations,  it  is  almost  super- 
Aqous  to  observe,  that  this  poem  is  truly  Hudibrastic  in  humour  as  well  ' 
as  in  metre  \  and  that  it  has  much  of  the  wit  and  whimsicality  which 
so  strongly  distinguish  all  the  produ£lions  of  the  same  pen. 


An  Examination  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewards  Pamphlet  relative  to  the  late 
Ele^ion  of  a  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  One  of  the  Ministers  ot^dinburgh.  Second  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix.     8vo,  Pp.  152.     Longman  and  Co.   1806. 

f  TN  every  country,  the  latent  influence  of  a  Professor  in  a  Uni- 
J[  vqrsity,  must  always  be  considerable ;  and  whatever  affe£^s  the  dig- 
nity or  purity  of  his  charader  and  oflGce,  must  also  immediately  aftedk 
that  branch  of  juvenile  society  over  which  he  presides.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence' of  the  very  natui^e  of  instru£^ion,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind.  The  sentiments  of  a  professor,  whether 
free,  or  bound  down  to  every  word  and,  letter,  as  in  some  Catholic 
countries,  must  always  have  an  efFedl  on  every  one  of  his  pupils,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  precisely  that  which  is  vvishcd  or  designed«  To  this 
there  is  no  exception.  In  some  instances,  repeated  moral  lessons  will 
induce  scepticism  ;  ip  others,  the  appearance  of  libertinism  b~lit  endears 
virtue;  some  bv  instru6tion  become  indocile,  others  increase  in  capa- 
city in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  new  objects  presented  to 
their  minds — in  all,  self-evident  eiFedls  are  produced.  In  general, 
however,,  the  beneficial  effc6^s  are  great,  in  proportion  to  the  talents 
aod  just  principles  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
parei\(»  ^nd  guardians,  before  delegating  the  education  pf  youth  to 
Piasters  qr  professors,  to  well  ascertain  the  religious  and  moral  redti- 
Me,  and  the  talents  of  such  men.  The  latter  qualification  merits  the 
most  serious  consideration,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  incapacity  and 
feeble  judgment  are  not  more  injurious,  especially  in  a  university,,  than 
talents  united  with  false  principles.  Weakness  zStSts  the  feedings, 
false  jad|Qicnt  the  jeason^  of  the  former  we.are  the  passive,  sbves,  of 
'  '  the 
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the  latter  only  someiimes  the  dupes.  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  uur  rc.iders,  and  those  conterneij,  to  determine,  whether 
the  manifest  weakness  and  metaphysical  imlwcility  of  this  Professor  of 
iMoral  Pliilosophv,  be  less  pernicious  than  the  well-known  haughry 
scepticism  of  ihe  iiewlv-elti5ted  Mathematical  Professor. 

It  appears,  iharilic  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  originally  intended  (a  re- 
solution we  cannot  ajijirove)  to  suffer  Mr.  Stewart  quietly  to  enjoy  his 
fadlitious  ovation,  till  "  (he  appearance  of  a /Aifrf  edition  of  his  pm- 
fhlet,  tcviscd  and  cnlargtd  by  himself,  after  the  question  relative  to 
Mr.'  Leslie  had  beea  put  to  rest  by  the  General  Assembly,"  afoused 
thein  to  a  ?ense  of  their  duty,  not  only  lo  themselves,  but  to  the  pub'- 
lie.  They  Ipve  now  performed  this  lasfc,  in  a  manner  and  spirit  ihat 
leave  us  with  impressions  of  the  probity  and  lalentsof  thi^ten  minisfen 
who  compose  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  very  difFctcnt  from  what  the  ■ 
partial  flimsy  dctlamations  of  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeavoured  to  excite. 
Indeed,  this  Professor  now  stands  convitSled,  not  only  of  "  gross  mis. 
representations  ot  fad),''  but  oi  malignity,  silliness,  ^nd  absolute  iiici' 
^aciiy  of  mccaphysical  disquisition.  The  Examipation  is  divided  into 
six  sedlions,  consisting  of,  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demkui  ;  Reply  to  the  Argument  against  the  appointment  of  Ministers 
to  Professorial  Chairs;  Examination  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Historical  Fafls; 
Review  of  Mr.  Siewart's  Defence  of  Mr.  Leslie's  Doflrine  of  Causa- 
lion  ;  Answer  to  (he  Charge  of  Atheistical  Do£lrincs,  brought  against 
the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  who  opposed  Mr.  Ltslie's  appointraeni, 
on  account  of  their  use  of  the  words  neceaary  canncxlon-,  and  Miscelli- 
iKOUsObservaiions,    in  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart's  concluding"reniarks. 

The  remarks  on  the  cynical  paper  of  the  Senatus  jicodemicus,  disco- 
ver much  shiewiiness,  candour,  and  moderation,  truly  becoming  in 
the  clerical  char-i^cr.  On  the  vacartcy  of  oneoEthe  Chairs  in  the  Uiii. 
versity,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  conscious  of  the  alormiug  in- 
crease of  infidelilv  which  ihreattns  to  annihilate  all  sound  philosophy  in 
that  city,  inviitueof  the  law,  modestly  intim.ited  to  the  Reverend 
.  Principal,  the  necessity  of  adhering,  aiihe  presenj  crisis,  to  the  religi- 
ous constitution  of  the  country,,  as  it  related  (o  the  subscription  of  tne 
Confession  of  Faith  before  that  reverend  body.  To  tliis  very  mo<fc- 
rate  and  very^just  (because  authorized  by  Aift  of  ParliaSicnt  as  well  » 
ancient  usage)  intimation,  the  Scmiut  'AcaJemrcus  replied  in  terms  of 
affefted  submission,  indeed,  but  mixed  with' sarcasms,  indignant  in- 
veflive,  and  expressions  of  wouiided  pride  and  ill-nature,  that  wouH 
do  little  honour  lo  anr  obscure  illiterate  individual,  still  less  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  solemn  atfl  of  a  university.  The  only  argument  used  hj 
this  5«(jrHj  for  not  signing  lhe_/ijr»iK/a  as  the  law  direfls,  was,  ihilit 
,had  not  bceij  dbne  these  fifty  years  !  Such  futilifies,  and  other  incon- 
sistencies, are  very  calmly  and  ably  refuted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis, 
the  reputed  author  of  this  Examination.  The  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh very  laudably  fulfilled  the  duty  of  their  office,  one  of  the  tsutt 
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sion. of  Faith  in  their  presence.;  a«<]  the  Professj 
natured  accusation  of  "  motives  too  bad  to  be  av 
Dr.  Inglis,  the  true  reason  wliy  the  Presbytery 
propriety  of  the  suhsci  iption  instead  of  coiDUiand^ 
iivty  however  much-  it  has  been  mistaken,  to  tl 
theUnivcrsjty  X\kc  gentlemen.'^  What  misplaced  i 
The  arguments  in  reply  to  the  objeftionsagau 
of  (officiating)  miwistcrs  to  Chairs  in  the  Univcrsi 
ver.y  considerable  address.  Without  any  low  p 
are  conceived  ^with  perspicuity,  and  expressed  in  a 
which  rather  excises  the  risible  than  the  indignanrt  i 
places  the  talents  and  the  writings  of  the  two  learned 
and  Playfair,  in  a  point  of  view  not  very  honporabl 
Testing  to  the  University  in  which  they  are  teachc 
tions  are  given  of  Mr.  Stewart's  anii-ecclesiastic2 
rious  concealment  of  the  names  and  correspondent 
Robertson's  clerical  friends,  as  well  as  hisunjustifial 
deflion  of  Mr.  Maclcnight,  whose  great  abilities 
knowledges  in  the  double  capacity  of  Deputy-Prof 
•Greek  ^nd  Natural  Philosophy.  A  hint,  taken  ftoi 
of  a  Conspiracy,  on  the  cxtilusion  of  clergymen,  frooc 
15  given  to  Mr.  Stewart.  This,  would.be  a  very  e» 
proceeding,  were  it  not  notorious  that  scepticism  1 1 

*  Edinburgh  than  in  all  the  other  universities  in  tb  i 
.  and  unless  Mr.  Stewart  will  suppose  this  efFefi  wit  i 

the  principles  or  talents  (for  ignorance  is  the  gener  i 
the  Morality  Professor  must  be  diredtiv  implicated, 
neither  Professor  Stewart  nor^Playfair  can  deny,  a  i 
is  proud  of  Jt.     It  is  with  great  justice,  therefore,  i 
observes,  that   "  there  is  at  present  more  than  er  : 
the  general  stare   of  the  literature  of  our  own  coi  [ 
make  every  friend  of  religion  bethink  himself."     I ; 
veloping  the  progress  of  inhdelity,  and  the  plans  (^f 
tcrs  of  Edinburgh  will  have  cfFedled  a  most  import;  i 
to  their  own  University  and  to  their  country,  but-tc 
world.     Tlie  question  of  expediency  relative  tod  ; 
academical  stations,  is  ably  discussed ;  the  angry  ch 
satisfa6loriiy  refuted,  and  the  subjecSt  placed  nearl 
view,  namely,  that. the  fundlions  of  a  ininister  s\  : 
him,  provided  his  knowledge  and  talents  were  <  ; 
for  filling  a  university  chair. 

Our  author's    "  Examination' of  Mr.  Stewart's 

•  lative  to  Mr.  Leslie's  Election, "  is  managed  wit! 
dress  which  mustunquestionabfy  injure  that  Profess 
pmation^pf  veracity  and  talents,  for  both  are  here     i 
vocal.     It  is  solemnly  declared,  that  the  Ministei 
not  "  unite  their  emleavours  to  promote  the  views  ) 

'  jior  did  they  give  him  their  united  counsel  agtiinst  • 
MO.  xcry.  v^L.  xxiiu  Dd 
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tiaitieal  chirn,"  «  ^wly  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Thii  declanHlon 
i$  Mipponed  Dy  an  appeal  to  fa£ls,  by  their  not  aticmpting  to  influence 
the  TOtet  of  the  members  of  the  Town-Council,  and  by  their  refaung 
a  formal  recoinmendation  of  Mc.  Macknight.  Many  of  Mr.,  Stew- 
mt't  lufptu^  fofls  ite  denominated, -wiih  much  troth,  "  propasitiont 
which  carry  their  falsehood  in  grtmo,"  A  bolder  defiance  is  given  to 
ttie  ignoble  allegation  of  •'  obscure  inunuationt  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mr.  Leslie's  charoflcr  and  principles^  being  secretly  circulwed." 
.There  ig  perhaps  no  instance,  even  in  the  tarbulcnt  times  ofthc  Re- 
fcrtnnion,  or  of  Puritanism,  of  a  univcrsicy  professor  writing  a  pam- 
'phlet,  thi  leading  fa£tt  of  which  are  all  so  deliberately  and 'disiinAly 
refuted,  as  in  this  of  Professor  Stewart. 

The  "  Review  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Defence  of  Mr.  Leslie's  Doflrii* 
of  Cabiation,"  although  evidently  much  inferior  to  that  of  Price  on 
Morals,  is  jcl  sufficiently  cortefi  and  perspicuous  to  prove*  that  this  in* 
>  eonsiMenl  puerile  ebullition  of  passion  could  ncvcrfall  from  ihepenof  arcal 
metaphysician  ;  and  tlut  Professot  Stewart  is  unequivocally  either  igno- 
rant  or  incapable  of  comprehending  the  first  principles  ofhis  profession. 
The  praises  of  originality,  bestowed  by  Professors  Leslie  and  Stewart 
Mr.  Hume's  Views  of  Causation,  are  demonstrated  to  be  mere  effu> 


m,  are  der 
nous  of  the  imagination,  by  some  person  who  had  never  read  the  Eiuf 
§H  Nfciiiory  CoxmicioH,  in  which  that  writer,  in  his  usual  manner, 
seems  to  sneer  at  those  who  resolve  all  causes  into  volitions  sf  tbc 
Divine  Will.  "  But  tliougli  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Dr.  Inglis,  "  was 
not,  by  any  means,  ihtfint  who  denied  efficiency  in  what  is  merely 
l^ysicfll,  Dr.  Rcid  very  justly  observes,  that  he  was.  the  jfr«  wh» 
called  in  question  that  whaltvey  hegim  to  txist,  must  have  a  caUst;  and 
Mr.  Leslie-,  we  find,  pronounces  him  to  be  the^r/( '  who  has  treated 
of  causation  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner."  Thus,  according  tg 
Hume,  and  his  disciple  Leslie,  things  either  came  by  ekatict,  or  are 
tiernaif  Mr.  Stewart',  in  his' Postscript,  has  unluckily  quoted  anodia 
stheittical  dogma  of  his  friend  Leslie.  "The  various  hypotheses  whicb 
have  amused  the  philosophic  -world,  derive  their  origin  from  the  early 
and  inveterate  prejudice,  that  all  methn  is  caused  by  impulu."  Tbt 
weakest  reasoner,  not  even  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  will  here  attempt  to 
quibble,  or  suppose  a  distinction  between  mental  and  physical  impulse; 
and  if  it  be  only  an  "  early  and  inveterate  prejudice,"  it  follows,  dut 
matter  and  motion  must  Kave  been,  as  *'  we  never  have  any  idea  of 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  effc&"  either  acddetoai  or  rnndl 
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ilbsoliitelT  without' any  meaning;"  and  his  ditciple  i 
the  worn  cause,  and  th*  various  synonymous  wo 
any  meaning,  of  a  kind  analogous  to  power.  The 
will  not  only  exculpate  the  Ministers  of  Edinbur^ 
rational  and  unprejudiced  fn'cnd  to  religion  an 
that  th  is  mathematician  is  either  too  ignprant  of  the 
or  holds  principles  which  should  have  debarred  hio 
in  any  Christian  University. 

"  No  contiut  with  Dr.  Reid,  or  any  other  author 
illustrating  the  tendency  of  Mr,  Leslie's  etymological 
denotes  in  all  langosgds  only  'first  in  ibi  order  of  lu 
tautf, .  nor  any  synonymous  word,  shall  hereafter  b 
any  meaning  but  that  of  antecedence — if  we  are  to  be 
•esdion  of  a  word  in  any  language  to  denote  an  elEcicn 
indeed,  be  told,  that  this  revolution  in  language  can 
the ilep^tment  of  the  pbyucal  inquirer!  Though  di 
that  would  express  power  or  efficiency,  we  might  po 
time,  t*>  think  of  th^  Divine  Being  as  the  creator  of 
too  obvious  that  we  could  no  longer  tpeak  of  him  in 
to  {mt  an  end  to  all  eommunieaiion  to  this  efiefl,  ben 
tho-,  Would  be  the  roost  efiednal  method  that  has  . 
facing  all  idea  or  impression  of  the  Deity  from  the 
offspring. 

•  "  Much  hat  been  done  to  perplex  this  subjeft,  by 
'  positions,  which  in  ihemselvei  are  separate  and  distin 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  manner  in  •which  , 
to  perceive  and  understand  the  •vinculum  which  conn 
the  teeend,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  connexi 
of  Mr,  Hume)  that  'pa-wcr  seems  a  word  absolutely  ■ . 
— (and  in  that  of  Mr.  Leslie)  '  that  there  is  noihing  r  i 
relation  of  cause  and  efieA,  than  a  constant  and  invai 
the  firtt  proposition,  every  refleAinig  mind  must  assi 
conirsdi^orv  to  common  senses— to'  an  immediate  and 
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are  sufcje^s  of  which  he  is  ignorant*.  ..-But  he  certainly  requires  more  than 
•  seqaei)ce'  ,to  constitute  the  relation  of  cause  and  effeft.  He  does  not  con- 
sider, day  as  the  cause  ojf  njght,  nor  the  flpx  of  the  tide  as  the  cause  of  its 
reflux^  nor  the  appearance  o£  swallows  as  the  ca^use  of  the  budding  of  the 
tfe<5s,  though  there  has  been  in  these,  and  a  thousand  similar  cases,  a  *  con- 
stant and  invariable  scqu€nce>'  frctai  'the  beginning  bf  the  world  to  the  pre- 
sent day.*' 

These  just  observations  are  succeeded  by  others,  confined  merely 
to  some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  opinions  relating  to  thpse  of  Mr.  Hume ;  and 
although. the  Ministers  have  treated  him  v\ich  great  mildness,  perhaps 
from  a  Wish  not  to  iiy  ure  the  reputation  of  their  University,  wc  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  future,  many  of  his  pupils  would  laugh  in  his 
face,  and  that  he  would  eventually  be  obliged  to  fesign  hi?  Chair  for 
absolute'imbecility.  Mr^  Stewart  asserts,  *'  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part 
(Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion), of  Mr.  Hume's  system,  does  not  lie 
in  his  premises,  but  in  tlie  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  'them*" 
To  prove  this  he  says,  that  Mr.  Locke's  theory  (the  exclusive  percep- 
tion of  ideas  by  sensation  and  consciousness)  is  the  **//«i"  which  con- 
r\e&s  Mr.  Hume's  premises  with  his  conclusion  !  Truly,  Mr.  Profes- 
sor, if  you  can  only  forge  Mr  Locke's  philosophy  into  /ihksy  tocon- 
^e£t  Mr.  Hume's  conceits  together,  it  were  much  better  for  you  to  de- 
^  vote  your  stupendous  talents  to   the  construdlion  of  ropes  of  sand,  to 

hang  jv<?Kr  atheistical  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  !  It  would  be  insulting 
fhe  good  sense  of  our  readers  to  make  any  observations  on  such 
babblings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hume,  after  being  disciplined  among  the  su- 
perficial French  sophists,  determined  to  write  something  new, 
without  regard  to  its  truth  or  falsehoodr  He  accordingly  published 
his  tiri;,r  volume  of  Essays,  and  notwithstanding  their  absurdities,  he 
^acknowledges  that  they  fell  still-born  from  the  press.  He,  however^ 
persevered  in  the  resolution  to  assert  or  defend  any  thing  that  was 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinions;  and  ev^ry  man  of  learn- 
ing now  knows  that  he  has  been 'surpassed  by  few  writers  in  the 
shrewdness  and  apparent  justness  of  his  conclusions ;  while,  contrary 
to  the  strange  assertion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  he  seemed  willing  that  his 
data  or  *  premises'  should  rather  be  false  than  true  !.  It  was  his  little 
Gallicized  vanity  that  impelled  him  to  display  bis  powers  in  defending 
false  propositions,  in  order  to  impress  a  higher  idea  of  his  mental  fa* 


*  No  person  ever  attempted  to  define  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation 
between  cause  arid  efFeft,  yet  no  real  philosopher  ever  supposed,  that  there 
was  no  conRCxion,  Mr.r  Leslie  haa  therefore  afieded  to  announce  this  ig- 
nprance  as  a  discovery  (what  all  men  have  ever  acknowledged),  and  to 
^sserf  the  existence  either  of  chance  or  fate  in  his  'invariablfe  sequence.' 
Perhaps,  were  some  of  this  philosopher's  other  discoveries  divested  of  tbe 
mystical  Jafgon  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  they  would  be  found  to  rest 
upon  no  better  basis  •—Rev, 

'./     '  •  '       '.  *  '      -       cullies* 
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cities.  But  It  is  rather  more  extraordinary,  tharlJn.Rdd  and  the 
Edinburgh  Ministers  should  have  so  tamely  acknowledged  their  iua-^ 
bility  tojiffix  or  define  the  idea  which  is  designated  by  the  term 
powers  It  is  equally  easy  to  deny  that  we  liave  any  idea  of  the  will, 
or  any  other  faculty,  of  which  we  cannot  detei*mine  the  length, 
breadth,  and  sides,  as  that  of  power.  Tiure  is,  perliaps,  no  word 
better  understood  and  less  improperly  used  than  this  j  artd^in  every  case 
it  is  equally  familiar  to  the  mind,  whether  we  say  mechanical  power, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  arithmetical  notation,  or  mental  poWer, 
which  no  material  symbols  can  do  more  than  represent  its  efFet£ii« 
We  cannot  define  by  what  process,  the  impressions  made  on  our  organ* 
of  sense  become  ideas,  yet  that  these  are  the  vehicles  of  all  our  ideas,  of 
external  ofegefts,  Hume  and  most  others  have  allowed.  .The  necessary 
connexion,  in  this  cdse,  will  hardly  be  dented,  although  we  have  no 
symbol  by  which  \^e  can  measure  the  nature  ^nd  extent  of  such  con- 
nexion. In  like  manner  the  rapid  succession  of  events  from  their 
causQs  prevents  us  from  being  abl6  to  mark  by  any  discriminating  cir- 
cumstance the  intermediate  gradations  of  connexion  or  power.  This 
rapidity  of  succession  must  ever  render  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  cfFe6t  less  familiar,  but  not  less  certain, 
than  that  of  any  other  knowledge  in  tHe  arts  and  sciences.  Know- 
ledge is  power^  said  Bacon,  with  great  propriety.;  by  a  sii'nilar  me- 
taphor it  may  be  said,  that  ideas  >are  powers,  in  both  expressions  the 
means  being  put  for  the  cai^se.  In  consequence  of  the  transitory  idea 
of  power,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  its  efFedls,  ni  relation  to 
time  and  space,  it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that  this  idea,  so  far  fronai 
having  no  existence,  is  connate  with  ajl our  other  ideas;  and  that,  aU 
•though  our  perceptive  faculties  are  no  more  capable;  of  estimating  h$ 
duration,  than  ovir^eyes  are  of  seeing  the  motions  of  air,  its  existence  . 
is  no  less  evident  to  the  mind  than  that  of  any  9ther  idea  of  refle£lion. 
To4eny,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  intervening  influence*  be- 
tween cause  and  efJedt,  merely  because  its  instantaneity  and  the  tardy 
efforts  of  our  perceptive  powers,  make  us  unable  to  adequately  define 
•its  relation  tp  time  and  space,  is  no  more  philosophical  than  the  bi- 
getted  notion  of  the  Priests,  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  earth  re- 
volved on  its  own  axis,  only  because  they  never  felt  it  move  under 
their  feet,  nor  observed  their  houses  changed  from  their  original  po-r 
sition.  .  . 
It  must,  indeed,  be  regretted,  that  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh, 


'  *''This  is  not  to  be  misi^t^rprpted  fatalhm.  The  Reverend  Exa* 
^inator  has  prudently  guarded  against  all  abuse  of  the  Ministers'  expresr- 
•sjion — necessary,  comiexiovy  as  ^implying  sornething  even  independent  of  the 
.Divine  Will, .  by  shewing  its  ^  res trided  sense,  and  its  mutability.  To 
argue  like  the  ProfessoiSof  Moxality,*  it  were  easy  to  deny  the  attribute 
pf  Omnipotence,  because  God  can  do  np  wrong ;  but  that  wpuJd  not  be  |r?^- 
^pjung,— Rev.  -»       -  ^  V 
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in  their  laudable  eiForf  to  resist  the  silly  imputation  of  SpiooKisai)  hate 
pot  sufficiently  exposed  the  artful  scheme  of  Hume  and  Im  follower 
X«esiiet  to  dissemipate  the  Atheistical  dextrine  of  ciance,  which  poor 
3tewar^  has  adopted)  without  knowing  its  tendency.     They  have 
pobjy  asserted,  that  *  Mr.  I^eslte  denied  all  such  necessary  connexion 
jbetw^en  cause  and  eSe£l  as  iipplies  an  efficient  principle  in  the  cause;' 
but  they  have  suffered  Professors  Stewart  and  Leslie  to  quibble  on  a 
supposed  distindtion  between,  physical  and  metaphysical  causes,  as  jf 
|l>oth  werie  not  recognized  by  a  similar  exertion  of  the  thinking  powerst 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Leslie  has  not  asserted 
that  the  words  cause  and  tSc€(  have  no  meaning,  as  Hume  has  done 
irespeftidg  power,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  be  no  connexion,  there 
fcan  be,  no  such  thing  in  nature  9s  cause  or  efiefi.     This  observar 
tion  receives  additional  confirmation  from  another  of  Mr.  Leslie's 
dogmas,  that  motion  has  not  originated  from  impulse^  and  that  conse* 
quently  it  mu$t  haye  been  eternal..    We  have  already  observed,  that 
impulse  in  this  case  cannot  be  understood  mechanically,  and  that  pby^ 
isical  and  metaphysical  causes  (if  the  Professor   will  allow  us  the 
ivo/d),  are  nof  really  different  when  applied  to  the  universe ;  that  iS| 
pf  the  si^posed  physical  power  which  moves  millions  of  worlds,  vre 
have  no  more  an  adequate  idea  than  of  the  mental  power  which  act 
jcpn^panies  Omniscience.     On  the  perspicuity  of  the  Professor's  rea- 
$6nine  the  following  remarks  occur : 

^'  Mf  f  Steiygrt,  in  a  note,  palliates  somewhat  his  refle^ons,  by  obserr, 
|ng — '^  Th^t  it  is  pot  of  the  connexion  between  physical  causes  and  ef. 
feds  that  the  authors  pf  t|iis  sentence  are  speaking,  i^  manifest  from  this, 
ithat  it  is  among  $uch  causes  gnd  .efii^ds  alone^  that  any  thing  like  sequence 
pr  succession  can  be  observed.' — But  ^las !  th^  learned  gentleman  has  only  be, 
^ome  somewhat  more  uiiintellijg^ible.  Does  he  really  mean  tQ  sa^  that  then 
'is  nothing  like  sequence  or  successipn  in  the  prodiid^ion  of  efficient  ca^'sxa) 
If  he  onty  me^  that  with  ^sped  to  them  the  s^oence  pannot  be  0^- 
served^  the  positipn  still  is  too  oDviously  false  to  require  an  answ^*  Be. 
aides  he  |uia  no  title,  in  this  ar^ument^  to  found  upo^  what  can  or  cannot 
,  i)e  observed ^  if  the  Sequence  be  only  admitted  to  exist.  The  principle  uj^ii 
Which  he  here  interprets  the  language  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  is. 
that  they  must  be  mi^erstop^  tp  speak  of  the  same  causes  an4  efieds  0? 
which  Mr.  Le^ie  had  spoken^  in  the  passage  of  his  bpok  to  which  they 
j^ad  objeded*  But  Mr,  Leslie  bad  not  restated  his  do^flrine  to  causes  and 
ffie^s,  amoi^  which  sequence  can  be  obter*ved;  he  had  spoken  of  causes 
and  efl^ifls  among  whicb;^  in  Jiis  opuiidpi  not}iing  but  sequenpe  exists*** 

TTq  sevcjial  other  irrelevant  arguments  jidduced  by  the  Professor  of 
Morality,  the  Ministers  reply,  that  he  «  may  ^  expeiled  neict  to 
compare  an  hour  and  a  mile  together,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiBiD| 
^hichjs  fqngesty  hfcause  thp  term  ffngthh  applicable  tp  both.** 
Some  severe  bijt  roerhed  personal  observations  occur  on  M^ 
S.'s  misapplication  of  a  passage  in  Xeno|rfion,  in  which  he  caHs  the 
mm^^w/opk :  it  is  hinttid  that  the  passage  vvas  introduced  merely  for 
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Ac  purpose  of  speaking  uncivilly  in  Greek,    But  we.  must  pass  over 
much '  of  the   Professor's  grave  verbiage,  ycleped*  PhiFosophy  of  tht 
Human  Afind^  in  order  to  cite  a  note  to  this  examiuationy  that  places 
the  pnnciples  and  the  charadier  ti  Mr.  Lesh'e  in  a  point  of '  vievr  in 
xvhich  we  apprehend  tliar  few  Christians  would  wish  to  be  seen.     It 
appears  that  Mr.  Leslie,  ever  zealous  to  propagate  the  opinions  of  hit-  > 
great  master,  communicated  a  note  to  the  translator  of  Euler'*s  Letter^ 
to  a  German  Princess^  which  was  of  course    inserted  in   that  worlc^ 
eulogizing  this  same  "  Essay  on  Necessary  Connexion,"  by  Hume« 
Mr.  Stewart,  our  modem  knight-errant  of  *'  persecuted  science,"  eager«^ 
ly  seized  the  occasion  of  publishing  that  note  as  coming  from  a  Rev. 
IJodJor,  in  confirmaijon  of  his   friend's  opinion.     Unluckily,  how* 
ever,  Mr.  Leslie,  with   that  characteristic   spirit  of  friendship  and 
good  faith  which  prevail  among   infidels,  betrayed  his  champion'sL 
cause,  and  ingenuously  avowed  himself  the  ur//^  of  the  note  in  ques-* 
tion!     Our  p6or  stater  oli  fails ^  N^lias  fallacies,,  thus  ^^  loft  in  tht 
IwrcV  (as  his  country  proverb  expresses  itj  by  the  loss  of  this  glitter** 
ing  helmet,  was  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of  retra(Sling  his,  error 
in  a  Postscript!     On  that  man's  principle  who  could  in  this  manner 
suffer  his  zealous  friend  and  supporter  to  betray  himself  before  the 
public ;  or,  if  unknowingly  Qommitted,  could  thus  voluntarily  expose 
the  deception  first  to  his  opponents,  wq  shall  make  no  remarks.     The 
Ministers  of  Edinburgh  conclude  their  examination  with  so^e  misceU 
laneous  obscrvatioiis,  whith  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  equally 
defective,  whether  as  an  histQrian,  or  as  a  moral  philosopher. 

From  several  well-guarded  hints  in  this  excellent  Exaqfilnation,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  ministers  have  been  very  conscious  of  thci 
alarrning  progress  of  disbelief  in  religion  among  the  students^  and' 
perhaps  members^  of  tlie  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  Opinions  ar^ 
more  difficult  to  substantiate  by  legal  evidence  than  aClions,  and  Mr, 
Leslie,  from  what  he  will  pernaps  call  prejudices  of  education,  might ' 
be  somewhat  shocked  at  the  declaration  of  Atheism^  while  he  did  not 
liesitate  to  mock  as  fools  all  the  re^l  philosophers  in  London^  yiho  weri) 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  and  revierence  the  principles  of  Chris-» 
lianity.  We  hope,  iherefore,  that  this  very  laudable  .eifiort  (we  al]ude 
to  the  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  question  only)  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ministers,  will  have  the  very  desirable  effed  of  bringing  to  notice, 
and  exposing  to  contempt,  the  vain,  super^ial  effusions  of  seep* 
tics,  either  by  their  own  writings,  or  those  of  more  able  metaphysicians* 
Although  they  sometimes  evince  more  honesty  than  |[>rofundity,  yet 
they  uniformly  display  much  greater  /powers  of  logical  reasoning, 
much  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  much 
more  genuine  b'berality  and  accuracy  of  expression,  than  can  be  foutv) 
in  die  malignant  inveflives,  and  naughty,  incoherent  declamations 
of  Professors  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Leslie,  or  perhaps  fvco  in  tho 
PWijsing  metaphysical  Dr.  B^ 

Dd4  '  ^tmerift 
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postscript  to  Mr.  Stewart^ s  Short  Statement  of  Fa^s  relative  to  tJie^ 

Eiehion  of  Professor  Leslie,     With  an  jlppendixy  consisting  chiefly 

^  Extracts  from  the  Kecords  of  the  University^  and  from  those  if 

-     the  City  of  Edinburgh.     Pp.  48.     8vo.  is.     Cadell.  1806.         ; 

R.  STEWART  is  very  angry,  nay  furious,  that  the  Ministers 

of  Edinburgh,  who  are    not    **  known    in    the  Republic  of 

,etters,"  should  presume  to  refuteTiis  false  arguments,  and  expose  his 
mis-statement  of  fafts;  or,  indeed,  tliat  they  would  dare  to  withhold 
ihiplicit'  faitli  from  the  professorial  di£tates  of  a  pedagogue.  Such  is 
the  style  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  reply  10  the  very  candid 
:fnd  philosopliical  Examination  of  his  Statement.  After  calHng  the 
reverend  Principal,  Dr.  Baird  (one  of  those  testy  Ministers,  uho 
•*  hold  themselves  ready  to  answer  for  the  fafts  and  dodtrinp  or  their 
Examination,")  a  silly,  useless  body,  **  the  tool  of  an  ecclesiastical 
junto,"  he  menaces  him  for  disturbing  "  those  liberal  and  tranquil 
-pursuits"  of  a  Professor,  and  boldly  asserts,  that  he  "  has  a  right  to  ex- 

5e6t  and  to  demand^  that  he  (the  Principal !)  will  no  longer  interfere!" 
l11  these  franiic,    abusive   menaces  are  uttered,  merely  because  the 
"worthy  Principal  acknowledged   his  belief  in  tlie  fails   and  dodrine 
of  the  Ej^amination.     Yet  our  polite  Professor,  who  "  possesses  the 
liberality  of  a  scholar,  and  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,"  expcfls  that 
t-eaders  **  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  dispute,"  will  take  "  his 
I  decided  con  virion"  against  the  Ministers'  "-bare  assertion  !"  Modest 
enough,  Mr.  Stewart  I  (turpia  quid  referam  vana  mendacia,  lingua). 
3No  notice  is  taken  of  the  metaphysical  quesiion,  nor  of  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  Professor  Leslie ;  nor  ha?  Mr.  S.  offered  us  any  thing  but  a 
ifew  literary  br;ivoes.     It  is  pri.ntiples  only  that   interest  those  at  a 
distance^   and  not  long  academical  records,  which  may  tend  tp  exte- 
nuate, but  most  assuredly  not  to  exculpate  his   misrepresentation$. 
The  Professbr  somewlwt   reludiantly  acknowledges  his  being  dupe4 
by  the  note  to  the  Translation  of  Eulcr^s  Letters ;  but  at  page  33,  a 
confession  occurs,  respefting  his  base  suspicions  of  Dr.  Grieve,  which, 
joined  tp  tl;ie  unwarrantable 'abuse  of  Dr.  Baird, -sanilions  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  public,  that  "  Mr.  Dngald  Stew^rt*s  Postscript  does 
no  honour  cither  to  his  heinl  or  heart." 

JLetter  to  the  Author. of  the  Examination  ef  Professor  St&tvarfs  Short 
Statement  of  Fa^s.  fVith  an  Jppe^idix.  By  John  Piayfair,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philospphy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Pp.  117.  8vo.     Cadcll.-  1^06.  ' 

R.  PLAY  FAIR  dire61s  his  attack  in  this  Letter  solely  to 

^  ___    the   condufl  of  the-  Ministers;    and    it  must   be   acknow- 

c(igcd  that  his  vituperative  rhetoric   is  much   more   shrewd,  more 

personal,    and  also  much  more  dogmatical,    than  that   of  his  two 

fsoadjutors  \n  tjiis  ^*  grand  cause,"    It  is  a  singular  effort  to  affix  tq 

•   -  cY?ry 
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^csrciy  word  and  letter,  every  thought  and  a£lion,  the  most  base,  the 
most  atrocious,  and  satanical  designs  that  can  be  conceived  by  n>an  ;  and 
displays  such  a  spiiit  as  all  men  must  ever  deprecate,  and  every  good 
jnind  deplore.  In  abusive  egotistical  dogmatism,  delivered  in  a  tone  of 
contempt  arid  shameless  effrontery,  with  allthe  confidence  of  a  ma^ 
thematical  demoiTsl ration,  this  Professor  confessedly  stands  unrivalled. 
We  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  and  spfrit  of  this  Letter: 

"  If  your  Eseamination  of  Ptofessor  Stewapt's  Statement  of  Fa^  had 
come  forth  without  any  other  support  than  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  none  pf  .those  against  whom  its  argument  or  its  abuse  is'diredU  - 
ed,  would  have  thought  that  it  deserved  a  reply.  A  coarse  and  illiberal 
invecliv^j  supp6rted  by  weak  argument,  or  incorredl  assertion,  and.  filled 
with  injurious,  but  unfounded  insinuations,  might  have  been  left  to  perish 
by  natural  decay,  and  would  have, quietly  dropped  into  oblivion,  without 
dishonouring/ its  author,  or  hurting  his  opponents.  But,  as  an  apology 
{or  the  tin;j  1  aip  tp  employ,  ihrepelling  an  unhandsome  attack,,  which, 
had  it  ,conae  from  anr  other  quarter,  1  should  have  felt  myself,  not  merely 
Jeft  at  liberty,  but  bound  in  duty,  to  despise." 

The  Professor,  afcer  acknowledging  that  he  had  ^^ forgotiefC*  many 
of  those  who  are  v.  ell  versed  in  mathematical  science  among  the  Scots 
Clergy,  observes :  .  ' 

^^  I  have  thrown  into  a  note  sonjeg-emarkg  on  this  subjed,  that  are  not, 
perhaps,  unworthy  of  the  public  attention ;  and  I  shall  give  you  no  far- 
ther trouble  concerning  it,  except  to  oifer  you  an  addict ^  which  you  ougyt 
not' to  (^espis^  though  it  come  from  one  whom  you  hs^vd  taken  much  pains 
to  make  your  enemy  : — When  you  and  ,the  nine  Reverend  Gentlenlen,  your 
brethren,  are  disposed  to  give  a  lec^lure  on  the  history  of  the  mathematics^ 
do  pot  chuse  a  Professor  of  that  science  for  your  pupil ;  you  v^y  find 
'Others  who  will  listen  to  you  with  more  gravity  and  submission!  (P,  22), 
liidced,  1  must  say,  that  you  have  not  been  at  all  fortunate  ^m  your 
attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.. 
First,' you  would  be  metaphysicians,  and  you  narrowly  ei^caped  the  im, 
|)Utation  of  Atheism :  you  would  now  give  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill 
in  the  method  of  experiment  and  indu^ion,  and  you  immedi^ely  fall  in^ 
with  the  maxims  of  revolutionary  politics,  if  this  be  a  preparation  for 
the  exercise  qf  your  sliperintending  and  censorial  power  over  the  University, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  your  coup  d'essai  has  been  singularly  inaus]»i- 
cious.  What  a  striking  lesson  of  humility  !  how  strongly  does  your  con- 
duA  enforce  the  precept — Judge  not  y  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

This  is  the  retort  courteous.  Speaking*of  the  suppression  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  Letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  it  is  alleged,  that  their  condudl 

*'  Is  such  as  might  be  expelled  from  artful  and  designing  nun^  who, 
pnder  the  pretext  of  religion,  .were  seeking  only  to  gratify  th^ir  private 
resentments  *,  and  might  have  been  suiEcient  to  induce  them  to  suppress 

-^  '. — J.     ■.    .      ' 1 ' .     '• 

-  *  ^\iY  resentments  ?^  To  suppose  that  men  are  aft ua ted  by  resehtment 
Wore  that  they  have  received  any  offence,  is  rather  an  Hibernian  argdment. 
This  is  one  of  th^.many  Instances  of  the  want  of  that  ^'-charity  which 
Ittnk^thnoeyil,"— Rjv,  - 
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the  letter  in  question,  from  mere  principle!  of  hostility  to  the  tutbor. 
{P.  47).  Indeed,  did  I  possess  those  powers  of  elo<]uettt  decliunation,  so 
foreign  lo  my  habits  and  profession;  could  I. direct  against  you  and  youf 
colleagues  alt  the  artillery  of  Greek  or  Roman  oratory  ;  deeply  as  I  'ftel 
■y,oai  injustice,  and  indignantly  as  ]  could  spurn  from  me  both  the  accusa. 
tion  and  its  authors,  I  would  abstain  from  such  vengeance,  and  woulii 
consider  the  occasion  as  too  serious  for  the  employment  of  any  other  part 
than  a  simple  narration  of  tafls  *.  I  wish  for  no  oiher  sentence  than  that 
which,  after  an  impartial  examination,  the  voice  of  the  public  shall  pro. 
Bounce."  (P.  6i).  "  On  the  subjedt  of  your  metaphysical  argument,  ai 
managed  either  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  your  Examifiation,  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  enter,  ITie  opinions  entertained  hy  men  unitt. 
aruBed  in  /i^iicj,  concerning  the  laws  of  naiuf^,  and  the  connefting  prin. 
ciples  of  the  universe,  can  have  no  great  value  in  the  'eyes  of  those  who 
have  studied  these  subjefts  in  the  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  you  have  due  preparation  for  a  branch 
of  metaphysics,  which  ought,  more  than  any  other,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
useful  study  of  natural  j^ilosophy. — You  haVc  promulgated  a  doflrine  of 
yourown;  adoflrine  hard  to  be  understood,  ?nd  to  which  different  inter. 
pretations  have  been  given.  Of  these  the  most  favourable  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  something  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  an  identical  propositim 
MiVv^nohiidy  evtr  denied  \.  Into  this  selfish,  vain,  and  discordant  system 
you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  drawn,  because  you,  and  a  feiy  more  of 
your  brethren,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  know  any  thing  of  Algebra  or 
geometry,  have  not  been  suffered  to  diflate  to  the  legal  patrons  of  the 
University-,  in  the  choice  of  a  Mathematical  Professor." 

Our  learned  algebraist  and  geometrician,  after  complimenting  the 
Ministers  with  the  epithets  bigotry,  ignorance,  prejudice,  selfishness, 
ia£tious,  5cc.  and  gravdy  replying  to  their  arguments,  by  simply  call- 
ing them  "  inapplicable,"  modestly  observes:  "  I  cannot  say,  that 
I  have  gone  through  all  your  cavils  :  I  have  found  the  task  sufficiently 
irksome  to  consider  the  most  material ;  but  of  these  1  affirm,  that 
Mil  Letter,  taken  in  conjundtioii  with  the  documents  published  ia 
Mr.  Stewart's  Postscript,  cmtaim  a  full  refktatisn .'/" 

From  the  preceding  cxtrafls  and  remarks,  our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  present  state  of  this  controversy,  which  involves  both  religiw 
and  philosophy.  On  such  a  subjeft  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  genera) 
ascendancy  of  the  malignant  passions,  and  such  feeble  efforts  of  reasoD 
or  sound  philosophy.     If  the  Ministers,  of  Edinburgh,  as  seems  moa 
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florbelieve  10  die  dbArines  of  Christianity,  bat  of  which  they  could 
not  easily  procure  legal  evidence,  then  all  Mr.  Play  fair's  accusations 
are  null  j  but  if  they  supposed  Mr.  Leslie  to  have  Christian  faith,  in 
this  case  their  condu6]t  has  been  illiberal  and  fadiious.  As  to  Mr. 
Leslie,  no  person  can  doubt  df  his  mathematical  2(bllities  to  execute 
the  office  of  Professor  mechanically  (these  high-minded  geometricians 
must  pardon  this  appellation,  until  ti^at  they  show  themselves  less  the 
slaves  of  their  passions)  ;  but  had  lie  less  vanity,  and  more  kitowledgo 
and  sound  philosophy^  to  fix  a  convidiion  in  his  mind,  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  would  fulfil  the 
important  duty  of  Professor  much  more  rationally.  Professor  Play- 
fair  declaims  much  on  the  zeal  which  he  has  evinced  never  to  sayc^ny 
tlung  against  religion ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  which  animates  his  Letter^ 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  does  not  himsilf  believe  any  thing  of  revela- 
tion  I  It  is,  at  least,  singular^  that  he  ^hould  not  declare  his  belief,  when 
he  appears  to. smart  under  the  accusation  of  irreligion.  Shoiild  this 
causation-controversy,  a$  we  have  before  remarked,  tend  to  expose 
the  weak,  perverse,  and  superficial  minds  of  Infidels  and  Deists,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Decemvirate  of  Edinburgh  will  be  immortalized  in  the 
|;ratefiil  bosom  of  posterity. 


htters  from  Paraguay  \  describing  the  Settlements  of  Monte-Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres\  the  Presidencies  of  Rioja  Minor,  rf ombre  de  Diosy  Sii 
Mory  and  St.  John^  lie.  lie. ;  with  the  Manners ^  Customs^  Relir 
gious  Ceremonies^  lie.  of  the  Inhabitants,  ffritten  during  a  Rest" 
dence  of  Sevet^een  Months  in  that  Connti^y.  By  John  (Jonstanc^ 
Davie,  Esq.    8vo.     Pf.  300.    5s.     Robinson.     1805. 

THE  Editor  of  this  volume  informs  us,  that  the  author  is  a  gentle*, 
man  of  liberal  education,  and  of  considerable  property,   whow 
Pemg  disappointed  in  l)is  hopes  of  connui^ial  happiness,  left  his  naiive 
coutitry,  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  mind ;  and,  after  his  arrival 
at  Nfew  York,  began  a  porrespbndence  with  a  near  relation,  a  gentle«r 
man  oif  Scupersetshire^     Wbpn  he  had  been  ^,  short  time  in  North 
America,  he  formed  a  sudden  riesolution   of  undertaking  a  trading 
voyage  to  Botany  Bay.   Overtaken  by  a  violenil  storm,  (be  captain  was 
tmder  the  pec^ity  pf  seeking  refuge  in  thp  river  Plata.     They  reach*^ 
ed  Monte-Video  in  safjtty  ^  and  Trom  th^tnce  proceeded  to  ^Buenos 
/Lyres,  where  Mr.  Pavie  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  yi\th^ 
ymch  Europeans  are  generally  attacked  on  their  first  arrival  jn  .^outh 
America.     I|t  afFe£led  his  bfain,  aiid  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  tha^ 
)iis  Hfe  was  despaired  of;  he  was  then  placed  in  tt^e  jponyent  of  St. 
Pominiq  ;  and  the  ship  sailed  without  him.     ^y  the  kindness  and  at** 
l^tioi)  of  the  monks,  he  w^s  at  length  festorpd  to  his  senses,  and  to 
}ieakh.     His  attendance  at'mass  led  the  fathers  of  the  convent  to  be* 
iieve  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic ;  and,  wishing  to  know  more  of 
i^  pQl^ntry,  \^p  f»9iwed  tbp  liress  pf  ^  ijoviiciatej  wh^fi  \kp  was  al- 
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lowed  to  visif  in  thl5  tpwn ;  .aod,  aftetsor: 
the  fathers  to  a  distant  presidency.     H( 
bis  companion,  when   he  returned  to    I 
At  this  period  his  correspondence  blosf  . 
that  he  went  to  Conception,  in  Chili,  v   i 
a  loss,  however,  to  know  whether  he 
tion  of  the  natives,  or  has  heen  iinpi;iso     i 
in  consequence  of  the  decedlion  of  his      i 
the  last  has  been  his  fate  ;  for  we  trei      i 
Lettefs.     In  fadi,  what  imprudence  c       < 
being  in  a  country' where  he  was  ^ 
and,  indeed,  considered  even  as  a  pr 
the  sieverest  (and  certainly  the  most  j 
pression,  and  folly  of-  the  governmf         i 
taining  such  refleflions,  to  die  care 
mit  them  to  Europe?  This  surely  r  ! 

dence,  particularly  when  we  recoil 
eaith  so  jealous  as  that  of  Spain, 
of  the  government  of  St.  Qpud. 
The -first  five  of  ihe^e  Letters 
vembcr  1796  ;-  and  they  concai 
that  the  writer  hasl  formed  a  ver  1 

that  country.     Alluding  to  ^the 
cans  carry  on  vyith  the  East,  h 
account  in  the  sum  total,  and 
the  multiplying  geniuses  of  the 
of  nothing  but  the  pursuit  o 
shall     hear   from   me  again 
these   northern  regions,   wh 
ideas  of  tlie  men  and  wome 
than  once  excited  my  indign  1 

-  as  if  nature,  when  forming  ' 
treasures  upon  the  inanimat 
Had  beeii  obliged  to   cobb  1 

she  had  remaining." — "'  I 
rican,  the  love  of  gain  ^f 
estimate  the  loss  of  time  b* 
chant  counts*  grains  and  <  1 

He  deploxes,  and  very  ji 
sustains  by  the  emtgrMior  1 

some  advice,  the  adoptio  1 

.that  unfortunate  countr' 

^'  It  would  be  much  1 
interfere,  and  ^end  thitb 
der  the  proteftion  of  a  r 
a    much  larger  number 
pf  our  settlements  abroi 
^ft  as  they  please,  but 
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vdl)  and  inproying'  their  detperatc  fopcuncs,   by  t] 

place  they  are  taken  to." 

In  the  present  state  of  Irclandj  however,  it  wc 
GU5pe£t,  to  find  Englishmen  enierprising  emugh 
ment  in  that  country  ;  nor  arc  we  aware  to  wlia 
wild  /r/'j^  could  be  sent :  we  imagine  that  the  '  i 
very  welldisposeJ  to  admit  ihcm  into  Candia,  \ 
of  opinion  they  ought  to  be  transp&rud.  Still,  if - 
it  would  certainly  be  belter  that  they  should  emi 
own  setilemeiiij  than  to  any  other  place.  Mr.  D 
faiuation  of  the  Irish  in  encouraging  an  invasion 
stKcess  of  whicli  cogid  only  render  tli'eir  situation  i 
forlorn. 

"  Rapine  and-  pliit)der  haT.e  hitherto  been  the  ( 
French  rexolutionary  aimiet,  nor  do  their  generals  st 
graceful  impulse ;  bad,  indeed,  must  thai  body  ofn 
right  but  that  given  "by  the  sword,  and  acknowled. 
themselves  impose.  If  ihey  do  not  spsedity  meet  wit  i 
land,  I  doubt  if  any  other  nation  will  be  competent 
ihem  ;  and  woe  to  the  states  of  the  world,  should  the  i 
remain  with  France,  whose  smile  is  like  the  eye  ol 
friendship  is  the  tear  of  the  hyena." 

That  a  man  labouring  Jinder  that  peculiar  dii  < 
Mr.  Davie  suffcrcil,  should  feel  resiless,  and  ex 
change  his  place  ol^  abode,. ij  not,  In  the  leait,  sur  ■ 
scene  affords  the  best  relief  to  a  mind  so  aftefted 
the  origin  of  his  wish  to  visit  Btxany  Bay;  h 
thoughts  of  undertaking  a  trading^ voyage,  until  tl 
tions  of  his  thrifty  American  tnend,  to  unite  p 
'  extorted  from  him  a  rcluflant; consent  to  turn  irat 
this  lucrative  adventure  is  thus  humorously  related 

"  But  what,  you  will  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  me. 
am  to  gain  a  fortune?  Why,  thus  it  is,  my  friend 
menees  trafficker,  he  should  first  carefully  consider 
those  he  intends  to  trade  with.  He  should  neiihe 
stantinople,  nor  furs  to  Setlngapatam,  nor  yet  should 
wholesale  mercer  at  Port  JacTcson.     I  have,  thcrefort 
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and  opon  ihU  mode  i^  reasoning  I  hsTC  formed  m^  ctr^.  But,  jntinji' 
apart,  I  assure  you  it  it  a  hA  j  our  merchants  here,  who  have  expencDCM 
it,  say  thie  kind  «f  lading^ums  to  a  very  good  account.  Most  of  my 
wares  are  English.  B — ■ —  has  received  a  targe  quantity  of  second.hand, 
docfaes  from  London,  in  exchange  for  a  cargo  of  wheat ;  and  in  one  of  the 
bales,  which  was  opened  for  in»peAion  at  my  request,  J  was  fool  enoogh  to 
persuade  myself  I  recognized  a  coat  once  worn  on  gala-days  by  yourself 
during  our  tour  through  Ireland,  and  is  the  same  the  mischievous  Kitty 

L mutilated  so  iitgenjously,  ibr  the  sake  of  seeing  how  an  Englieb. 

'  man  looked  with  his  sleeves  slashed  i  I'EipagnoU.  You  see  how  a  man 
with  a  long  memory  may  recolleft  an  old  acquaintance,  eren  across  the 
Atlantic.  X  am  to  see,  by  this  voyage,  (hat  money,  expended  in  articled 
which  we  throw  aside  in  England  as  unserviceable,  makes,  according  to 
American  calculation.  Cent,  per  cent." 

After  our  iraveller  had  become  a  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  St. 
I^Miiinic  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  (bund  himself  placed  in  an  awkwin} 
prtulicament,  on  the  approach  of  that  day  on  wtiich  all  good  Catholict 
go  to  confession.  ^ 

"  Hiis  morning,  as  soon  as  the  matin-bell  rung,  I  was  desired  by  Father 
Jerome  to  attend  confession,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  my  taking  the  sacra- 
ment on  the  day  of  [he  festival.  This  was  a  circumstance  I  h^  never  at- 
tended to,  or  even  once  thought  about.  I  paused  for  a  moment:  my 
friend  perceived  it ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  from  the  change  in  my 
countenanoc,  that  I  had  something  on  my  conscience  I  was  unwilling  to 
reveal,  smiled,  and  said  I  need  not  be  particular,  for  Father  Ximeies  wu 
not  very  severe.  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  was  nor  afraid  of  any  penance 
the  holy  man  might  impose ;  I  was  only  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  confess- 
ing to  a  stranger.  Oh!  that  was  nothing !  he  said;  and,  without  waiting 
for  any  further  observation,  hurried  me  to  the  confessional,  where  I  kndt 
down,  and  answered  yes  and  no  to  all  the  questions  the  fatlier  confessor 

?ut  tome;  for,  being  unacquainted  with  the  formof  auricular  confession, 
was  necessitated  to  let  him  interrogate  me  without  knowing  what  an- 
swers to  make  :  however,  I  got  over  it  pretty  well ;  a  small  penanc*  was 
enjoined  me,  of  abstinence  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  I  received  hit 
holy  ibenedi^ion. " 

So  regular  was  our  noviciate  in  his  oBservance  of  the  rites  and  ce- 
remonies of  ihe  convent,  that  the  good  fathers  began  to  entertain  hope* 
thathewouiiluhimately  lakethccovrl.  Upon  this,  oar  travellercxclatms, 
"  Blessed  St.  Dominic,  what  a  pious  reverend  fatlier  should  I  not 
make !  Prythee,  my  dear  friend,  iodulee  thy  fancy  for  a  miuutCi  and 
imagine  me  in  the  scapulary,  cowl,  and  tonsure,  enjoining  penance  to 
some  lovely  young  Spanish  female,  who,  with  mischief  in  her  eyei  an^ 
jnceknesson  her  tongue,  believes  all^tobegospel  that  comes  from  her  fa- 
ther confessor.     Ah  !  mon  Dieu !  what  haoay  feUows  these  ghostly 
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was  appointed  to  visit  the  presidency  of  Rloja  Mini 
die  great  river  Uraguay.  Before  his  departure  ar 
which  threw  die  whole  convent  into  a  temporary 

"  During  vespers  last  evening  a  treniendoas  storr 
chapel  was  illuminated  wichdouble  the  number  of  cand 
but  we  had  little  reison  for  doing  so,  for  in  one  mon 
seemed  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire,  which  played  with  a 
round  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  Vhich  had  been  set  up, 
ceremony,  about  two  hours  beforej  that  the  fathers  Ui 
should  occasion  require  her  services ;  which,  as  they  pn 
was  the  case.  ■  They,  therefore,  as  the  storm  increai 
tlteir  knees  at  her  feet,  with  earnest  supplications  ii 
ihinic,  to  take  theii  house  and  themselves  under  thei 
though  ihey  prayed  and  sung  most  devoutly,  and  wuh 
mother  of  God  and  the  canonised  Dominic  remained  : 
tteatiesi  and  what  aggravated' the  matter  was,  that 
close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  had  been  in  a 
for  some  time,  fell  down  at  the  moment  the  father's  i 
height ;  and,  woeful  to  relate,  dashed  its  branches 
window,  and  sacrilegiously  threw  down  the  blessed  i 
all  her  glittering  paiaphemalia  ;  and  eveo  the  image  of : 
rable  old  iigu'rq(  had  part  of  his  nose  and  one  of  his 
At  this  dreadful  catastrc^he  the  whole  community  aro  ■ 
■ent,  and  fairly  took  to  their  heels  across  the  coun-ya : 
lady  prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  St,  Dommic.  .  I 
but  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those,  usually  in  all  foot 
the  devil — I  mean  the  hindmost.  The  pampero  I;  I 
tornado,  and  whistled  through  the  long  vaulted  gatlerit : 
low  riolence.  One  clap  of  thunder  succeeded  anothei 
to  say  God  preserve  us !  and  sounded,  as  it  ran  along 
ven,  as  though  ail  the  artillery  of  the  skies  was  opej 
while  from  the  celestial  waitring-pot  the  rain  descent 
torrents,  and  quickly  deluged  every  street  and  gardt 
the  churches  in  the  city  were  set  a-ringing,  in  order,  i 
the  sound  of  the  thunder.  God  knows  how  far  thi 
the  heavenly  Doises  af^ated  to  me  completely  to  drow 
and  retain,  as,  they  ought,  their  pre-eminence.  This  i 
was  quite  naa-veiU  to  me ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
for  the  soul  of  me  repress  a  smile,  when  I  turned  routxl 
some    upon    their   knees,  some   apon  their  faces^  i 
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would  permit ;  for  mmgre  all  my  endeavours,  the  more  I  strbve  toconctti 

,  my  merriment,  the  more  uncontrollable  it  appeared.     I  was  therefore  fam 

to  hide  my  face  on  the  ground,  and  let  th^  citlds  of  laughter  paia  for  those 

'"  Oh !  thought.  I,  as  T  lay  in  this  manner,  what  would  their  reverences 
•  «ay,  if  they  kuiw  that  in  mc,  instead  of  a  pious  Catholic,  tRey  had  nursed 
an  abominable  heretic.  The  cause  of  th'j  virgin's  downfal  would  bs  im- 
mediately accounted  for,  and  I  should  tie  scni  pell-mell  to  perdiiion. 
However,  luckily  for  me,  all  my  anions  were  ascribed  to  devoiion,  and 
poor  St.  Dominic  was  anathematized  in  my  stead.  I  could  not  help 
,  pitying  the  unfortunate  block,  which  wili,  no  doubt,  nmltrgo  a.senetc 
cMtigation ;  for  that,  I  understand,  is  frequently  his  p<j(rionj  when  be 
does  IK) t  attend  so  complacently  as  he. ought  to  his  sUppUcanis.  Btit  if 
their  prayers  are  granted,  his  venerable  figure  is  omamciued  with  beads 
and  flowers ;  nay,  sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  oblige'him 
with  new  clotbv's ;  but  this  accident,  "under  his  very  nose,  will,  I  few, 
keep  him  in  disgrace  and  dirty  garments  for  a  long  time  lo  come." 

This  journey,  or  rather  voyage,  to  Rioja  Minor,  afForiied  liim'aii 
opportuiiify  f<ir  describing  to  his  frient)  the  country  through  which  lie 
passed;  the  mnnners  and  customs  of  the  tiatives;  and  ihe  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  atftual  stare  of  the  presidencies,  established  by  the  S))i- 
niards. 

In  reading  tJiis  account,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  deep  sagacity, 
foresight,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  iJie 
Jesuits  possessed  in  a  super-eminent  degree;  and  which  were  here 
exerted  for  the  best  of  jinrposes;  the  coiiversioji  of  the  poor  ignorant 
Indians  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  consequent  melioration  of  their  civil 
condition  ;  the  increase  of  tltcii'  coinfon  and  happiness  ;  the  ailiiurable 
regulations  cstablishtd  by  them -for  the  gbvemment  of  the  different 
presidencies ;  their  means  of  providing  kir  the  subistence  and  relief 
of  the  people  in  sickness  and  in  heak.li ;  and  indeed  every  thing  re- 
lating to  ihe  internal  economy  of  those  little  states,  aiford  the  mosiir- 
refragable  proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  humanity.  Indeed  never  were 
any  description  of  men  better  endowed  with  these  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  good  government  of  mankind.  The  whoic  of  ibis 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  while  ll« 
utmost  indignation  will  be  excited  at  [he  mean  and  selfish  policy  of 
tlie  Spanish  government, "Whose  efforts  have  long  been  diredcd  to  the  . 
"subversion  of  all  the  estdlcnt  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  de- 

c.r^»    h^rl.  rhr-  fr^,-i]r.n^    .ii.d    tbp    liannlnnt   nf  lUf   .-linvcrti-^l    native!. 
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kmsdU  and  utters  sentiments  characteristic  of  9  rd!|iou9'  miudi 
Probably,  this  qaerulousness  arose  from  the  disappointment  which 
he  had  experienced;  but  in  whatever  cause  it  originated,  thd  pre* 
sumption  which  leads  a, creature  to ^questibn'thc  justice  of  his  Cf^ator^ 
because  the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  itffih'rrfe  powW,  are'noc 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  finite  and  circumscribed  facuhies  of  man,  is 
always  most  reprehensible,  and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  endured. 
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DehBus  Grtecarum  Sententiarum,  cum  Notts  turn  GrammatlciSm  turn  Pkilom 
logic  is 2  in  usum  Tironum  Accommodatis,  Editio  Altera  AuSior*  8V0* 
PF.  112.     Norwich  printed.     Baldwins,   London.     1804.^ 

THOUGH  the  author's  name  is  not  noticed  in  the  title,  this  puhli* 
cation  appears,  from  the  Preface,  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Priest,  the  master  of  a, school  in  Norfolk.     We  are  always  pleased  to  see 
any  method  that  promij^es  to  smooth  the  way  to  Greek  literature  :  num. 
ber]es$  are- the  aids  offered  to  the  learner  of  Latin,  a  language,  perhaps, 
of  all  others  the  most  regular  in  its  donstru^ion,  while  the  Greek,-  at  re. 
nurkable  for  the  anomalies  in  its  grammatical  arrangement,  has  had  very 
few  to  point  out  and  remove  its  difficulties,  or  afford  the  necessary  assist, 
ance  to  a  learner.     The   author  of  the  work  before  us  has  -been  very 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  give  this  assistance  ;  the  examples,  begin- 
ning with  sentences  of  the  most  easy  constru6tion,  go  on  regularly,  and 
by  an  easy  gradation,  to  explain  the  diffiulties  that  are  continually  occur- 
ring in  th^  Greek  writers,  both  in  poetry  an4  prose ;    and  he  is  very 
^appy  in  hks  observation  on  the  defedive  verbs,  the  verbs  compounded 
by  means  of  the  preposition,  ^nd  such  Greek  particles  as  are  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence.     We  highly   applaud  Mr.  Priest  for  having  given  nb 
I«atin  interpretation  hy  the  side  of  the  Greek,  as  all  the  information  the 
student  can  want  wjll  be  found  in  the  Notes.     The  general  pradice  of 
printing  a  Latin  translation  in  all  editions  of  Greek  books,  has  more 
than  any  other  cause  been  the  Occasion  of  so  few  persons  being  accurately  ' 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  for  too  many  modern  scholars,  to  use  al* 
most  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Pursuits   of  Literatur^j    read  the 
writers  of  Greece  in  Latin,  and  quote  them  in  Greek.     If  there  were 
editions  of  the  Greek  classics  printed  for  the  use  of  scho*ols  (like  the 
pelp^in  Ijatin  cTassics},  accompanied  with  an  interpretation  in  easy  Greek, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  language.     We  quote  the 
fcUowing' passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  Notes  : —  ^ 

'"  'AOuvcmw  adj.  fl^Qwflwoj,  Atheniensis.  Its  substantive  is  ai-Qpawp*  under. 
sto©d.  The  English  word  man  is  also  frequently  omitted  in  the  like  in- 
stances J  thus  we  say  an  Athenian^  The  Athenians :  a  Roman ,  The ,  Rpm 
^^ns:  a  Cretarti  The  Cretans:  dn  JEthiopian^  The  Mthiofians :  a  Persian f 
'^he  Persians:  In  which  words  t\^  syllable  an^  a  part  of  the  word  mant 
*ectns  to'  supply  the  place  ol»  it,  for  we  cannot  say,  an  Athenian  man, 
thojgK  the  ear  might  bear  Athtni^n  mefr^  8cc,  nor  can  we  say  an  Englishy 
W»  x^'iv.  VOt,  xxiil*  \  E  e  a  French^ 
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M  Ffffichf  rnn  tHshj  he,  but  an  E/tglish  manp  a  French  man,  d'u  ItiA 
mMMf  ice.  It  most  however  be  observed,  that  we  say  0  S'wedey  a  Spa* 
niardf  as  if  they  were  substantives,  and  never  a  Swede  man^  a  SpoMiard 


We  do  not,  however,  think  the  ^«  will  bear  '  Atheniam  men,'  unlesi 
ill  oppoattion  to  *  Athenian  womeHf'  though  it  certainly  will  «  men  of 
Atbeoi  ;*  11  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the  Romans  hardly  ever  add 
homo  or  *vir  to  the  name  of  a  people,  but  the  common  address  to  the  peo« 
I^e  of  Ath^s  was  Ay^pi;  AOnMuoi. 

In  page  29  of  the  Notes,  we  find  the  common  observation,  '  that  the 
Greeks  called  all  nations,  except  their  own.  Barbarians  ;  which  is  gene. 
rally  brought  as  an  instance  of  their  pride,  but  certainly  no  more  at  first 
arose  from  pride  than  a  Frenchman's  caHing  a  hat  chapeau  does,  since^  as 
Mr,  Priest  justly  observes,  '  in  many  [we  believe  in  most]  instances 
Batfffa^i  answers  to  the  term  by  which  Englishmen  call  all  nations,  except 
their  own,  i.  e.  foreigners.  This,  indeed,  is  the  primitive  use  of  the 
word ;  and  though  the  Greeks  held  all  other  nations  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt (in  which  b)t  the  way  many  modern  nations  are  not  much  behind 
them)  the  calling  a  foreigner  Ba^o&^oi,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  with 
calling  him  in  English  a  Bacbarian.  Notwithstanding  the  Romans  gene. 
rally  adopted  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  we  find  Plautus, 
in  orte  of  his  Prologues,  applying  it.  to  Latin,  in  contradistindlioo  to 
Greek. 

•  *'  Philemon  scripsit.     Plauius  ijertlt  harhare.** 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  little  volume  to  the  use  of 
every  school  where  the  Greek  language  is  taught.  We  would  advise  the 
author  in  the  next  edition  (for  we  trust  the  book  will  go  through  many) 
to  devote  a  seftion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  tenses,  v  e  mean  onlv 
«o  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  learner  ;  to  investigate  all  the  niceties  of 
the  distinction  of  the  J»st  tenses,  is  a  task  to  ^i^hich,  perhaps,  no  Greek 
scholar  is  perfedly  competent ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  since  it  cannot 
be  accurately  done  even  in  the  living  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

We  have  noticed  two  errors  of  the  press.  In  the  Preface  Zenophon  it 
printed  for  Xenophon  ;  and  in  page  77  the  reader  is  referred  to  Iliad  Z, 
instead  of  H. 
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TheLo^e  of  Glory  ;  a  Fotm>    4to.     Pp.  38.     Vernor  and  Hood*    l8o6« 

THIS  poem  is  written  with  the  best  intention,  and  is  a  beautifol  t;^^ 
cimen  of  provincial  typography,  being  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Scely  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  this  is  the  proudest  panegyric  we  can  bestow  on  it. 

Gentlemen  who  choose  blank  verse,  should  learnj  that  siich  a  mode  of 
composition  requires  strong  imagery  and  glowing  language ;  in  ^otif 
that  if  it  is  not  poetry  it  is  not  verse.  Rhyme  verse/  in  skUfal  iifnht 
will  possess  some  merit,  independent  of  the  pattei^  but  Uank  rerse  must 
either  be  good  verse,  or  bad  prose* 

ISTttt 


What  could  induce  a  person  who  poiseiKd  an 
suppose  this  line  [^hich  is' distinguished  by  Italic) 

'<  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiar 

"    One  of  tiie  ill  effefls  oF  the  errors  of  great  genii 
make  bad  imitators.     It  was  not  easy  to  imitate 
AlcKander,  but  it  was  not.  difficult  for  his  fiatter 
and  hold  their  head^  on  one  side. 

Milton  has  many  very  prosaic  lines,  from  his  ad! 
lible,  when  he  introduced  passages  from  scripture  ( 
led  him  x6),  to  the  words  of  our  translation,  whic 
.held  ii4  as  much  veneration  by  the  Puritans  of  his 
gate  was  by  the  Papists. 

Thf  Poetical R/gitter,  and  Repositarj  af  Fag'ilI've  1 
pp.  Jiii     los.  6d.     Rivingtons. 

Wfi  noticed  the  former  Tolomes  of  this  Regbtei 
they  appeared.  The  present  volume  Is  very  far  froi 
of  them ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  assign  it  tht 
whether  we  consider  the  merit  of  the  original  pi« 
displayed  in  the  seleftions.  The  first  amount,  innt 
and  icuea,  the  last  to  tfrna  huadrtd  and  srvenlj-t'u 
of  variety,  at  least,  are  snre  to  be  gratified,  It  w 
US  to  criticise  these  multifarious  produAions  indr 
do  any  thing  more  th^n  charafterize  them  generally, 
ciently  done,  by  pronouncing  them  to  be  superior  t' 
tained  in  the  former  volumes.  W^  shall,  however, 
from  the  erigina I  po^tiy,  for  the  aaiisfaflion  of  our 

"  Verses'  on  the  Deatb  of  Johm  Hoole,  Ea 
Translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Sec.  By  the  1 
LL.D. 
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And»  led  by  Vii^ae's  gentle  fiaiiie» 
:  On  thine,  tlieir  devioos  steps  to  fiime* 
*^  To  me,  who  marked  from  early  youth 

Thy  manners  mild,  and  moral  tratb^ 

How  keenly  tampered  is  the  dart. 

When  fond  regret  assails  the  heart  f 

For  oft  will  wayward  Fancy  stray> 
.  To  bask  in  childhood's  sunny  day  ;  ^ 

That  early  Sabbath  of  the  breast. 

From  Passion's  hateful  strife  at  rest, 

When,  freed  from  discipline  and  care, 

I  ran  thy  socid  smiles  to  share : 

My  frequent  haunt  at  eve,  when  school 

Relaxed  the  rigour  of  its  rule  ; 

There,  to  each  boyish  effort  kind* 

Thy  valued  stores  enriched  my  mind ; 

Thy  precepts  form'd  my  taste,  and  gave 

Hie  little  skill  in  verse  I  have. 
,      Though  all  the  pride  of  wealth  and  power 

But  glitters  for  a  transient  hour, 

Tho'  Rhetoric's  richest  strains  must  fade,  i 

When  cold  the  listening  ear  is  laid  ; 

The  Poet's  energetic  fire,  ^  , 

'  Oh !  proud  distin^ion  of  the  lyre  I' 

As{Hres  to  never*  dying  fame, 
' ,  And  ages  ratify  the  claim : 

fiut  human  toils  have  still  their  date. 

The  Muse  herself  must  stoop  to  fate  ;  \ 

And,  in  the  general  wreck  of  all. 

Must  see  her  proudest  trophies  fall ! 

While  modest  worth,  though  known  }o  fc^^. 

And  shrinking  from  the  public  view. 

Labouring  amid  the  Passions'  storm. 

Life's  arduous  duties  to  perform ;  ^ 

And,  prompt  at  every  Christian  call. 

And  nch  in  charity  to  all. 

Shall  still  be  registered  above. 

In  realms  of  endless  peace  and  love/' 
Many  other  pieces  of  equal  merit  might  be  quoted  i  and,  indeed,  tht 
volume  is  enriched  with  more  produdions  of  genius  and  talent  than  we 
have,  for  a  long  time,  seen  comprized  in  so  sniall  a  compass. 


7^f  AJexandriad  I  being  ajt  humbU  Attempt  to  enumerate  in  Rhjtne-tQmi  tf 
those  A^s  <which  dhtiaguish  the  Reign  •/  the  Emperor  Alt;eander* 
Large  4to«     as.  6d.    Crosby.     1 8o6. 

THE  ^haradler  and  condu^i  of  that  wiiC,  courageous,  and  enlightened 
potentate,  who  has  so  magnanimously  comeforwafd  in  defence  of  the  li- 
berties of  Europe,  are  certainly  beyond  all  praise ;  but.  in  this  age  of  va. 
nityand  adulation,  it  is  tousa  matter^f  wondejFj  tluit  np  penpn,  excef>t 

^  •  ^  the 


I 
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the  unknQ(«ro  aoclMFof  the  poem  before  a8>  has  exerted  his  talents  to  ren. 
der  a  tribute  of  justice  to  a  prince  whose  enlightened  and  benevolent  po« 
licy  does  honour  to  human  miture.  The  author  of  the-  trad  in  question, 
therefore,  betides  enjoyiog  the  credit  of  being  the  onl}'^- writer  who  has 
taken  up  so  gratifying  a  aubje^  is  also  entitled  to  that  of  a  just  discri- 
mination, by  ptedidingy  in  his  eulogium,  the  important  part  which  the 
generous  Alexander  has  so  ably  £Hcd ;  for  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
composed,  currente  ealamoy  at  the  time  when  the  news  arrived  of  that  £m. 
peror  having  set  off  to  join  his  legions. 

In  an  elegant  preface,  the  author  quotes  a  humber  of  authorities,  an^ 
cient  and  modern,  in  justification  of  his  boldness^  for  having  undertaken  a 
task  which  he  conceives  to  be  far  above  his  powers.  He  states  his  objed 
to  be  "  to  encourage  this  country  to  a  liberal  and  animated  co-operation 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  war,  by  shewing  that  he  is  fully  en. 
titled  to  its  confidence,  and  by  offering  a  fami  and  unfinished  pidure.  of 
his  heart,  in  assurance  of  the  dignity,  the-purity,  and  ^he  generosity  of 
his  conduft,** 

Were^the  poem  below  mediocrity,  so  modest  and  unasmming  a  preface 
ccnild  not  fail  to^  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism  ;  but  the  author's  diffi-  « 
dence  is  of  that  kind  which  is  generally  attendant  upon  reaL  merit*  The 
preface,  after  describing  in  language  the  very  reverse  of  ^^  faint  and  unfi^ 
nishedf**  the  courtesy,  temper,  and  humanity  of  Alexai^der,  ^closes  by 
wiy  of  contrast,  with  the  following  brief  and  just  charaAer  of  the  Corsican 
Dsorper* 

^<  Buonaparte  has  been  viewed  through  the  most  fallacious  of  all  me^ 

diunSf  that  of  his  success :  his  turbulence  has  been  mistaken  for  vigours 

kis  rashness  for  enterprise ;  and  as  the  wind  is  found  to  increase  the  appa.  ^ 

rent  magnitude  of  the  stars,,  the  blustering  tumult  of  his  life  has  cast  a 

false  vision  over  the  littleness  of  his  nature.     For  the  success  of  his  arms 

be  has  been  indebted  to  his  gold-*-he  -  purchased  the  Austrian  legions  be. 

fore  he  dared  to  meet  them.     He  could'  not  corrupt  a  British  force — and  he 

fled  before  it.    He  was  the  same  at  Acre  and  at  Maren^o^  though  witii  dif^ 

ferent  results. — '  An  army  (says  Mr.  Burke^ts  so  forcible,  and  attheiamie 

time  so  rudcfa  weapon,  that  any  hand  whii'h  wields  it,  may,  without  much 

dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  ard  attain  any  ascendancy  in  human  socle. 

ty»*      Buonaparte's  reign  has  furnished  continued  proof  of  this  assertion. 

The  same  rashness  that  has  marked  his  personal  diplomacy,  has  attended 

his  military  operations  :  fortune,  hitherto,  as  with  Cerealis  of  old,  seeni. 

ing  to  take  pleasure  in  supplying  the  defe^^s  of  hxscondu^.     Wherever 

his  influence  has  extended,  wretchedness  has  been  its  unvarying  attendant 

— the  wealthy  Hollander,  the  happy  Swiss,    the  high-minded  Spaniard, 

how  have  they  fallen  ! — how  sadly  are  their  conditions  altered  under  the 

baneful  poison  of  his  connexion ! 

\       ■■ 
Sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 


iCtherias  tantum  radice  adTartara  tendit. — jEn.  lib.iv.  v.  44.5.'*' 

.    The  poem  is  admittedly  an  eulogy  on  the  Emperor  ;  and  there  is  scarcoly 

any  hero  or  virtuous  chara^r  of  antiquity  to  whom  the  admiring  author 

has  not  compared  him.     The  following  passage,  which  dctecribes  the  cmi. 

sequences  of  the  mild  and  generous  exertions  of  Alexander  to  impl'ove  the 

^cofklition  of  his  subjects, ^wiU  ^erve  as  a  specimen  of  the  versification. 

-  E  c  3  «  When 
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"  Wben  the  mute  Halcycm  quits  SJcania'*  wptiOgH 
And  o'er  the  btllowg  ipreads  her  azufo  trhigs. 
How  geatlo  Natum  calms  the  wintry  wave. 
And  awes  to  {Xace  the  rude  ^^kilUa  ca?a : 
While  the  while  surge,  and  late  iropeiuoui  tide,-' 
With  new-born  zephyrs  scarcely  seem  to  glide : 
So  here,  with  more  than  Malcyoa  mildnets  blest, 
Alsxis  rose,  and  sootii'd  the  world  to  rest. 
Tliough  hosts  unnumbcr'd  'tended  on  hti  slate  *, 
To  Etaii>p  his  orders  with  the  seal  of  fflte^ 
Yet  eiDulous  alone  mankind  lo  bless,     - 1 
And  shed  around  diffusive  happiness. 
The  tented  fidd,  the  clang  of  rushing  armi. 
The  vigor's  wreath,  and  coiiguests  gaudy  charms,  _; 
(War's  pompous. pageants),  wjih  diedaLu  he  view'd) 
And,  Heaven  directed,  mercy's  path  pursn'd. 
.  His  generous  pride  was  stubborn  guilt  to  awe. 
To  guard  the  weak — to  give  atubiuqa  law ; 
To  bid  around  him  Peace  resume  her  reign. 
And  show'r  her  varied  blessings  o'er  the  plain. 
To  form  an  Eden  where  a  desert  stwi^ 
T*  impose  just  limits  on  Ui'  impctuoos'Bood  ; 
Or  teach  its  ice-bound,  drowsy  stream  to  Sow, "] 
Or  bid  stern  Caucasus  depose  its  snow, '  \  ' 

And  with  new  surfaces  of  beauty  glow :.  J 

To  bid,  'midst  Alpii^  wastes,  faif  pkniy  smile. 
As  on  the  teeming  banks  of  boubieous  Nile ; 
'Or  pow'r  benignant !  bid  a  city  rise. 
Where  late  a  fojest'a  gloom. obscor'd  the  skies  f .        -^ 

"  Such  cares  as  these  Alb^isI  counalli  cUim'd, 
When  tyranif  ranee,  by  boundJess  pride  iu^m'd. 


Mtscillanuk^  A!^%^ 

i 

fiont  her  Vide  limits^  and  insoltiog  borVd 
Contagious  discord  o'er  tbe  sluinb'ring  world.  , 

Hef  fiend-like  chief,  arno'd  like  Chimaera  diro^ 
^       Now  Tomita  forth  a  pestUential  fire-^ 

Ra[»ne  and  fnlsaboodvleod  upon  bis  breath  \  ' 

Around  him  fiit  ambition,  fraud,  and  death ;  .        • 
^  Ale^o  wiit  her  serpents  strews  his  way. 
And  glares  about  him  a  malignant  ray ; 
While  (!:urs*d  Cel«&no  perches  on  his  car» 
.    To  add  new  horrors  to  bis  impious  war« 

^'  On  thee,  oh  !  C^sar,  Europe's  hopes  repose. 
On  thee  she  calls  to  mitigate  her  woes ; 
Npr  calls  in  vain,  for  ev*ry  breeze  that  springs 
Thy  curling  banners  greet  J  or  proudly  wings 
Swift  transport  to  thy  tit)ops  5   who  ardent  glow 
Again  to  scourge  the  mad  aggressive  foe. 
'  Thy  ratlling\narch  Gaul's  reBel  chiefs  astound. 
And  all  her  bulwarks  tremble  at  the  sound." 

We  have  quotted  these  last  lines,  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  presenti- 
ment which  #e  indulge,  that  though  they  alluded  tp  the  Unfortunate  cara- 
p%n  whichlidd  ju«<?ended,  ihey  will  yet  be  amply  justified.  The  advice 
of  fia6n0pn'te  to  £ngland,  in  his  Expos/,  '*  not  to  aiake  any  attempt  to 
establidh  a  fourth  coalition,"  indicates  his  fears  for  tbe  event;  and  so  far 
are  we  frotn  believihg  ihe  energies  of  the  allied  continental  powers  to.  be 
irrecoverably  depressed,  that,  considering  under  whom  the  Austrian  army 
19  now  plaeed,  we  soon  .hope  to  behold  a  warlike  phcenix  arise  fremiti 
sestteresd  remains,  which  shall  operate  a  dreadful  retaliation  for  past 
treachery* 

To  conclude,  we  think  the  poem  in  question  is  highly  honourable  to  ita 
ioonymous  author.  The  little  blemishes  which  it  contains  ar6  unworthy 
of  notice  $  while  the  numbrous  classical  notes  which  are  subjoined,  and  of' 
^bicb  translations  are  given  at  the  end,  prove  it  to  be  tbe  produ^ion  of* 
writer  who  possesses  an  uncommon  share  qf  taste  and  learning. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Litter  reipe3fullyaddreiie4  to   the   Most  Re'vtrettJy  and  RJght  Refverend^ 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  tbe  Church  of  England ^  on  Mr.  jfosepb 
Lancaster's  Plan  for  the  Education   of  the  Lookjer  Order  in  the  Com*  > 
munitj.     Svo.     Fp.  58.     is.  6d...   Stockdale.     i8o6« 

IN  our  review  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  excellent  TraA  upon  the  sabjedl^  w« 
entered  so  fully  into  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lancafter'^s  Plan^  that  we 
s^saM  have  occasion  po  take  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  Letter  before  us.  We 
must  %st  premise,  howeverj  that  we  have  to  conj;rataiate  the  public^ 
.atid  ourselvps^  on  the.  success  of  our  efforts  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
ScadU  Qf  Qur  C^ur^  to  a  ^ubje^  which  involves  some  of  the  de^st  ]n« 

fie  4  terests 
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lerests  i)f  society.  Wc  itnoa/  thai  the  miller  has  been  taken  np  in  a  very 
£ciious  way,  by  thbse  who  are  the  lawfnl  giiiTAlixis  of  the  establiihment, 
and  who  are,  of  course,  most  competent  to  devise  and  10  adopt  the  besC 
means  for  averting  any  danger  which  may  threaten  it ;  and  we  &rther 
know,  that  our  admonitions  have  had  the  desired  eSiH  of  inducing  soine 
of  the  most  distingaished  patrons  of  LaiKaster's  mischievous  projeA,  to 
withdraw  their  countenance  and  protedion.  Much,  however,  yet  le. 
mains  to  be  done  ;  the  danger  is  still  great,  and  no  time  should  be  lott  in 
the  application  of  a  strong  and  effeftive  remedy. 

The  writer  of  this  Letter  not  only  tniis  with  great  deference  and  re- 
Bpefl  the  venerable  personages  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but  displaj's  s 
superabundance  of  lihereliiy  towards  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  himself;  with 
a  degree  of  candour,  in  some  other  re»pefts,  which  tends' rather  to  Aeaken 
than  to  enforce  the  truth.  After  calling  upon  their  Lordships  to  recol- 
lefl,  that  the  plan  which  he  examines  is  the  plan  of  a  Q^ualtr;  he  hastens 
p  disclaim  all  intention  of  imputing  to  the  modern  Quakers  the  sin*  of 
their  forefathers :  as  well  as  of  maxing  "  the  modem  Roman  Catholic 
responsible  for  the  bigotry  and  peisecution  of  the  reign  of  the  bloody 
Mary  ;  or  the  modern  Dissenter  for  the  unconstitutional  and  intolerant 
principles  of  the  i'Jemn  league  and  eiweaani."  Certainly,  no  man  in 
his  senses  could  accuse  htm  of  rendering  any  description  of  persons  re. 
qjionsIMe  for  the  crimes  of , their  forefathers ;  it  he  meant  no  mor?,  tbere- 
lore,  by  this  passage,  than  to  disdain  all  intention  of  so  doing,  it  wai 
-wholly  supeifluous.  But  if  he  mean  to  insinuate  (and  from  what  Ml0fra> 
it  would  appear  that  &e  doci)  that  the  principles  and  opinions  of  those 
difibrcnt  sei.'laries  have  undergone  a  change,  it  behoved  him  to  shew  some 
good  ground  for  such  insinuation.  But  the  faft  is,  that  we  are  not  war- 
■apted  to  entertain  any  such  supposition  or  belief.  The  modetn  pastttn, 
and  advocates,  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  again  and  again  told  m,  that 
her  principles  arc  immutahle  ;  that  sivipir  eadtm  it  her  motto.  Although, 
then,  it  would  I»e  the  height  of  injustice,  and  of  absurdity,  indeed,  ts 
make  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day  responsible  for  the  a^i  of  their 
foK^fathers  ;  yet  unquestionably  it  would  be  an  insultto  them  (because  it 
would  be  a  direil  impeachment  of  their  veracity]  to  doubt  that  they  en- 
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ghttttng  amalgama  of  all  those  Anti.Christian  heresies  and  blasphemies 
which  were  permitted  to  disgrace  and  disturb  the  Church  in  her  primitive 
days. 

<*  Now^  your  Lordships  are  not  to  leam>  that  the  Christian  religion 
possesses  both  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  that  when  the  means  and  pledges  of 
divine  grace  (among  Vhich  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  have  been  par* 
ticularly  distinguished,  because  designed,  by  the  divine  founder  of  it,  to 
guard  and  preserve  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  religion)  shall  be  done 
away,  the  body,  or  outward  part  of  it,  will  be  left'  a  dead  and  useless 
eatcass.  Consequently  that  system,  be  it  professed  by  whom  it  may, 
which  attempts  to  separate  the  bodily  from  the  spiritual  part  of  religiod^ 
worship^  will  in  the  end  be  found  to  have  as  efiedluidly  murdered  the 
Christian  religion,  as  he  who  separates  the  human  body  from  its  soul  or 
vital  prindpl^^  does  adually  murder  the  man." 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  either  the  system  of  the  modern  Quakers 
attempts  this  separation ;  or  that  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  is  a  modem 
Quaker ;  the  dreadful  inference,  then,  here  drawn  is  applicable  to  him  ; 
and  let/oar  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  say  whether  a  plan,  devised  by 
hlm^  for  introducing  a  perfe^y  novel  system  of  education  for  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  is  to  be  endured  for  a  moment ! 

This  sensible  writer  follows  Lancaster  through  that  part  of  his  Flaa 
which  relates  to  religious  instrudtipn,  and  shews  (as,  indeed,  Mrs.  Trim* 
mer  had  su£kiently  don^  before)  its  total  inadequacy  to  instil  the  princi* 
pies  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  into  the  infant  mind. 

Our  Prelates  ar^  most  ^earnestly,  and  impressively,  exhorted  to  brin# 
aH  the  dangers  of  this  innovating  system  before  the  constjtutional  heai 
of  oor  Church ;  whose  attention,  we  know,  has  already  been  called  to  it* 
And  he  reminds  their  Lordships,  '<  that  a  systematic  plan  has  been  lon^ 
set  on  foot,  and  industriously  adled  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  sapping  and 
nndermining  it  (the  Established  Church),  and  that  funds,  ample  funds, 
are  privately  provided,  with  the  view  of  carrying  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  by  multiplying  meeNt* 
ing  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand| 
your  Lordships  must  know,  that  not  one.  single  public  e^rt  has  been 
made  to  counteraA  the  growing  evil,  by  bringing  forward  a  proposal  fof 
CfcAing  places  of  worship,  under  the  establishment,  in  some  degree  pro«f- 
portionea  to  our  increased  population."  / 

This,  alas  !  is  a  lamentable  truth;  and  the  evil,  "^e  are  sorry  to  say, 
IS  daily  increasing.  Every  effort  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  our  Pastors 
to  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  to  dire^  their  attention  to  matters 
which  call  loudly  for  reform,  is  highly  praiseworthy ;  and  we  trust  thai 
this  Letter  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  so  eminently  deserves. 


Am  A<couni  of  T<wo    remarkable   Trials  for  Murder^  in  the   Counties  i^f 
Gloucester  and  ^ssex,  the  first  related  hy   Sir  Thomas  O'verburyy   Knt. 
9f  Burton i    in  Gloucestershire ;    and  the  other    by   that   *very   learned 
Antiquary,  the  late  Joseph  Sttutt^  ¥.  S,  A*     tamo.  Pp.  36.     is.  6^. 
Jeficry.     1806.  /  ^ 

THE  tirial  of  Patch,  for  the  murder  of  Blight,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to 
the  republication  of  the  Trials  here  recorded.     The  £rst  of  these  relate 

to 
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to  a  ant,  inwhichamim  aCcdiied  himjdfi  hii  bioifaer  and  laotfer,'^ 
RUirJerin^  a  man,  who  had  uiddenly  disappeared  undcT  very  so^iciKM 
circurosiances.  They  were  all  executed  (most  unwarrantably),  and.  tbv 
nail,  who  liad  been  kidnapped  and  sold  a»  a  slavp,  tetnmcd  to  prOTe 
iheii  innocence.  Ihe  other  ia  an  account  of  >  very  lemarlnblv  txe 
which  occuired  «t  Chelmsfotd,  where  Mr.  Strrnt,  iccidewally-  viRtilting 
into  the  church' yard,  while  a  grave  was  digging,  took  up  thescuUof  a 
man,  who  had  been  buried  iwo.and. twenty  yvara,  and  observed,  that  it 
Iiad  been  perforated  by  a  oail,  the  head  of  which  remained  iti  (he  fore, 
head.  This  led  to  the  detetUon  of  the  munleireis,  wtio  were-tTitd-and' 
txecDted.  ^        •   ■  ..,-.. 


Tht  Trial ofGo'veriier  T.  P',aon,fcrik_fiiai»g  thr  T-^tntt  an  Ltniia  Ciiittni', 
a  Fret  Mulatto,  and  One  nf  UiiSnta'iKU  Mejdiy^t  Sutje^i  la' the 
,  .  JslaiJ  cf  Trinidad.  Triid  hrftri  Urd  Chief  Jil.liee  EiUnkeroKgh, 
mud  B  Sptcial  Jirj,  and  fmnd  Giii/ij.  Taken  in  •■Sber/-6anif--d»rliig 
(be  PracetdiBgt,  an  tit  l+fi  ef  February,  1806.  8tO.  F»i  i»6. 
Loudon.'    Crosby.      ~  . 

;  WERE  (he  judicial  proceedings- of  tbis  extraordinary  ca«e,  and  ilia 
ptrreonal  aniinoiity  wtih  which  it  has  been  probecuted,  at  reti  for  e««r> 
we  should  certainly  devote  ■  greater  portion  of  our  limits  to  the  iriTeu 
tigaiidn,  than  what  we  now  feel  it  obt  duty  10  6oi.  That~  'plernty  txu 
nitration  must  therefore  be  deferred  until  the  period  when  out  opinion 
ioay  be  given  without  trenching  on  the  limits  of  decency, 
.  The  principal  fails  of  the  case,  as  they  were  developed  on  tlie  trial 
fmntl  ignoranlly  reported,  and  'inaccurately  printed),  arc  briefly  ihtle  !— 
{xuisa  Caldcron,  a  mulatto  girl  of  the  Itlaiid  of  Trinidad,  at  the  age  of 
feo  or  eleven  years,  was  taken  under  the  proieaion  of  a  nan  of  the  nioK 
of  Peter  Ruiz.  During  the  time  that  ihe  cohabited  with  hin>,  sbe  was  en- 
gaged in  en  intrigue  with  Carlos  Goasalcz.  This  tnan  robbed  Ruiz  of 
|io  lest  a  sum  than  two.  thousand  dolbrs.     Sus^icitrnft  being  entcriBiiwd 


ipK%iki^i  bar  Ae  ilkgalkf  of  Infliaing!  the  tortorei  n%  Teffagnimv  to  th€ 
principles  ^  the'  British  Constitutionf  formed  the  charge  in  the  pfQsent  in^ 
mlmeiit,  which  was  mdst  impauionatelj  stated  to  the  Jur)r  by  Mr.  Garrow. 

Mr.  vDalJaS)  counsel  for  the  defendant!  made  a  masterly  and  afiimated 
reply,  cofflxn^ing  it  with  a  just  reprobation  of  the  means  which  hul 
been  adopted  to  nSislead  the  judgment,  and^ excite  the 'feelings  of  the 
jory;  **  I  cannot  but  have  felt,"  ^said  Mr.  Dallas,  '^' that  a  case  of. 
this  kind^l  tft^ted  and  proVed  Sis  it  has  been  with  pifin^ts  and  drawings,  aai 
tfj^ffr^,  which  i  have  now  seen  fof  the  first  time  introduced  in  support 'of 
a' criminal  charge,  must,  even  with  minds  determined  on  impaniatitjs 
have  toccasioned  sensations  unfavourable  t<^  the  gentleman  for  whom  *  I 
tppear."    '  •"'.*■  '    -•  '^  *^ 

As  it  seems  to  have  been  tW^first,  so  wie  trufijt  that  !t  will  be  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  kind  i^hich'  will  ever  take  place  in  an  English  count  4i 
judicature.  If  English  hw;  end  English  reason,  are  to  be  supersede  b^ 
themimicry  .of  Saa!er*s  A^ells,  farewell  to  all  those  advantages- tv4lieh 
ha^  reMlted  to  as  from  ability  and  learning,  and  to  the  Mntntpaiskmiii 
deliberation  of  an  English  jury.  •>.;...  ...  t  > 

Bat  to  resume.  The  plea  of  the  defendant,  as  further  stated  by  Mr. 
Dallas,  exonerates  the  Colonel  from  the  charge  of  malice  and  cruelty  ; 
ioasmuch  as  bp  cohsid^ced  himself  ^warranted  to  inflid  the  puni&^.oil^iii:  on 
Loui^  Calderon,  which  is  named.. in  the  ipdi^bnenr,  from  its  being  in 
Gopibrquty  toj  a  l^w  of  Old  Spain,  whi^h  in  analogous  cases,  authorizes 
the  application  of  torture.  In  support  of  which  jusufication  reference 
was  made  in  court  to  the  works  of  several  eminent  Spanish  civilians  ; 
{Brticularly  to  the  Bobadilla)  Elisondo  and  the  Cura  Fbilippica.  In  these 
auAorities  the  torture  is'  most  unquestionably  recognized.  By  fair  con* 
itrudiipnj^  therefore,  the  learned  counsel  insastedf  that  as  Trinidad  Wi^s 
formerly  a  Sjianish  Colony,  and  during  Colonel  Pi^n*s  gover;iment  was 
•regolated  b^  Spanish  laws,  the  governor  *w0t  bound  /«  caticur  in  tbt  ap^ 
tlicuU^n  of  that  punhhment  njjhich  ivasy  reset ibed  b^  tin  crimJttql  codf  of 
the  mtither  <puntry^  and  which  had  afiually  been  recommended  by^  f^: 
alcadcj  the  best  presumptive  interpreter  of  that  law.  ;  ; 

On  the  part, of  those  who  conduced  the  prosecution,  it  was^contrarrly 
contended^  that  the  law^  of  Spain  did  not  extend  to  the  Spanish  Colontea» 
which  were  governed  by  a  distin^  code,  entitled  ^*  The  Reoopilitci^n  .dp 
Indias  ;'*  and  that  a  particular  cedula  had  been  issued  hy  the  Sp^nijJi 
government  for  the  legislation  of  Trinidad*  .  .   » 

Several  witnesses  were  produced  in  codrt,  with  the  view. of  asccrtiiin- 
tng  whether  or  no  the  Colonel  had  aded  extra-judicially  towards  l.cuis|i 
Calderon ;  but  whose  confiding  testimonies,  in/opr  humble  opinion, 
*nd  we  give  it  with  deference  and  respe<^,  have  not  cqinvinccd  us  $a 
clearly  as  they  did  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 

.  And  notwithstanding  we  may  a^ain  draw  down  upon  ourselves,  the 
^nder  of  incendiary  ignorance  ♦,  we  cannot  but^  believe  that  if  Qolonel 
p^on  ha(»  «ded  illegally,  his  condudi  was  the  result  6f,  error,  superr 
.Uiduced  by  the  judgment  of  those,  who  prc^essed  to  understand  the. Spanish 


^  Vide  M'Calluxo's  Vindication^  in  oar  last  Appendix. 
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kn,  aid  wtio  weK  the  onir'perKmi  wtura  he  had  sn  opportMWty  of 
CODHtltiogt  and  not  from  aoy  deliberate  oi  malicioiu  parpoie  of  cruelty. 

We  nndentand  that  Mr,  Dallas  means  to  more  for  a  new  trial,  wluch 
in  the  present  uncertainty  that  extstt  ai  to  the  real  tenor  and  ^teot  of 
dM  laws  of  Spain,  no  doubt  will  be  readily  granted. 

Qn  the  triaj.  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  a  hope  that  the  drawing 
■Ilgded  to  #ould  not  be  shown  out  of  court.  But  that  desire  has  not 
been  complied  with:  for  the  frontiipiece  to  the  prewnt  "Report,"  it 
CXHCuly  declared  to  be  copied  from  a  drawing  exhibited  on  the  trial  ; 
ttid.we  consider  the  liberty  as  a  contempt  of  court,  and  reprehensible  Id 
the  highest  degree.  Nor  pan  we  forbear  noticing  the  inflammatory  and 
ouli^ant  ]dacaids  which  disgrace  the  walb  of  thia  metropolis,  umonn- 
cing  (he  shop  where  this  trial  is  to  be  sold.  The  preparatory  word*  of 
diia  dimfutabU  mode  of  advertisement,  cm^.as  "  Inhuman  TortDf^— 
West  India  Cruelty,"  Sic.  evince  to  us  the  tow  arts  which  some  men 
will  resort  to  in  order  to  get  a  oenny  ;  and  they  further  appear  to  us,  u 
brtiaying  an  abudonment,  of  inat  feeling  which  is  the  noblett  ontaneot 
of  oar  nalUM. 


CtmtidttatMMi  in  the  Dtelaratary  Bill,  eampellmg  a  Wiliuii  t»  charge  tim- 
ttlf  tmtb  a  Chiil  Suit.  Bj  the  Author  of  the  "  Adireit  la  the  Fmhiic 
CM  the  Rtiohiiiani  patud  ai^ainit  Latd M.ehillt."  8vo,  Pr.  40.  HaN 
chard.     iB«6. 

"THE  Address  to  the  Public,"  alluded  to  in  the  title-page,  has 
escaped  our  notice,  though,  if  it  be  written  with  the  same  gtiod  sense, 
jodgment  and  acuteness  as  pervade  the  whole  of  this  little  trad,  it  most 
contain  that  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the  Public.  The  present  "  Con- 
ndcrations "  are  entitled  to  a  very  high  degree  of  attention,  becatiie 
they  relate  to  a  question  involving  ioniequmcn  that  nay  aficA  every  in. 
divMual  of  his  Majesty's  subjefls.  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  difficulty  aVose  in  ihe  exarainatimi  of  Mr.  Trotter,  who 
availed-himsctf  of  the  privilege  which  the  law,  as  we  have  ever  understood 
itp  secured  to  every  Bnton,  of  refusing  to  answer  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  might  expose  himself  to  probable  ruin.  Had  this  refusal  taken 
jjace  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  is  evident,  from  the  opinion 
since  solemnly  delivered  by  the  venerable  and  most  learned  Judge  who 
^tsidei  !n  tlut  court,  with  10  much  honour  to  himself,  and  widi  so  much 


Miscellanies,  ^^ 

fdnch  cognita.^*  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  the'^nuMiber  who  ate 
ignorant  of  the  Uw  which  authorizes  the  House  of  Commons  to  perform  an 
ad  of  such  severity  •  It  is  true,  that  adi  was  not  only  approved,  but  rec^m^ 
funded  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  avowed  champion, /or  exceihuctt  of  the  rights  and 
the  liberties  of  Britons.  We  are  tolally  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  our 
sense  of  such  condu^.  But,  in  truth,  <u;o  who  have  been  so  often  apcoiedbjr 
Mr.  Fox's  advocates  and  friends,  as  the  satellites  of  detpQtism^  but  wliotiB 
bosoms  are  warmed,  we  are  proud  to  say,  with  the  sacred  flame  of  geniune 
freedomy  of  that  freedom  for  which  our  ancestors  bled  in  the  field,  on  the 
scafoid,  and  at  the  stake ;  nve  dare  not  discuss  this  subje^,  because  the 
contemplation  of  H  fills  our  minds  with  that  dread  and  abhorrence,  the 
bare  expression  of  which  would,  in  these  times,  expose  us  to  danger 
which  it  would  be  foUy  to  incur,  because  no.  adequate  obje^  coulfl  be  at. 
uined  by  incurring  it ;  we  shall  therefore  staffer  the  author  of  the  tradl 
before  us  ,to  speak  for  himself. 

''  The  parental  and  proteAive  authority  of  the  law— I  have  u^ 
the  words  parental  and  protedtive — I  scarcely  know  in  what  manner  I  am 
to  close  this  sentence— -—since  I  have  written  it,  Mr.  Alexander  Trotter 
has  been  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  Impeachment  of 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  and,  it  seems,  has  declined  answering  a  qaes« 
tion  which  might  establish  a  civil  proceeding  against  him ;  and  has  on 
the  report  and  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  been  committed  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at 
arms,  and  this,  too,  before  any  declaratory  bill,  or  bill  of  any  kind  has 
passed  to  settle  the  question  of  law  !  while  even  a  bill  of  indemnity^  re* 
cognizing  the  principle  which  justified  his  objedion,  has  received  the  lo^ 
lemn  san^on  of  that  House,  and  was  still  pending  before  the  Lordal-^ 
A  British  subje6l  is  consigned  to  imprisonment  for  protecting  himself  at  a 
witness  under  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  until  the  legislature  baa 
pronounced  opon  the  law ! !— «And  is  this  the  first  measure  by^  which  Mr« 
Fox  and  his  party  manifeat  their  zeal  for  public  freedom  {—Is  this  the 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  man  oft^epeople  means  Co  isserc 
and  vindicate  the  eights  op  the  people?!! — Th^  mind  turns  away; 
pained  and  disgusted.-r^What  signify  hot  and  high*sounding  professions  of' 
zeal  for  the  chartered  liberties  of^Englishmen  >  What  signifies  it  that 
Mr.  Fox,  with  maudlin  zeal,  toasts*—-'  The  cause  of  LisKarr  all 
ovsa  THE  world,'  if  he  betrays  the  cause  op  libeaty  at  uoms  t 
r<-'Tis  mockery  and  delusion. — Could  Mr.  Fox  assert  conscientiously  that 
the  law  upon  the  sabje^i  had  been  explicitly  decided  by  the  judges,  ami 
all  doubts  upon  it  removed,  ^  and  that  therefore  a  witness  was  bound  ta 
^swer,  while  his  relation,  l^ord  Holland,  had  the  yery  night  before  re- 
used to  withdraw  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  on  the  ground  that,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  heard  from  the  judges,  he  stiU  thought  it  the  best 
Qode  to  be  pursu^  ^  Could  he  with  truth,  and  as  a  legislator,  affirm  the 
law  to  be  settled  upon  the  question  at  the  very  time  that  he  knew  the  Ex- 
Chancellor,  and  the  Chancellor. Eled  had  both  pubitciy.  avowed  in  the 
House  of  Feers  their  inelFedual  attempts  to  frame  a  bill  widi  adequate  and 
Sufficient  provisions  ? ! !  At  the  v^ery  time  too  that. he  knew  that  ano* 
ther  bJU  proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  settling  the^aw,  was  stall  pending 
before  the  judgment  of  the  tipper  House  ? ! !  Could  .he  consistently, with 
any  principle  known  to  the  Constitution  of  £nghn4  deprivt  a  su^ijeiit  of  Jus 

liberty. 


/ 
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liberty,  standitig  under  tbedrcamiiancMin  ithleh  Mr.  Trotter  stood  Ml 
Would  it  not  hsve  been  more  consonant  with  truth  and  reason — Would  ii 
not  have  been  more  worthy  of  his  zeal  and  of  himtetf,  on  such  aa  occasion 
fct  have  laid  (expreiitng  himseif  as  he  would  have'done  with  more  do. 
qncnce)  '  Whether  a  witnCas  stands  protefled  against  such  questiotK  Is 
doubtful  J  the  lay*  upon  it  is  not  as  yet  distinflly  settled :  it  ii  a  point 
whith  strongly  affi^As  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  iiis  Majesty's  sub. 
)t&*,  and  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  law  officers  which  have  been 
taken  upon  it  differ  diamettically.  We  have  avowed  our  doubt)  opon 
thb  subjeft  by  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House,  and  have  therefore,  so 
far  as  respeAs  ourselves,  confirmed  the  principle  of  objeflion  a^d  Dpon 
by  ihewitness.  That  bill  is  still  depending  in  his  lavbnr.  He  ooght 
therefore  to  stand  protected  hy  ibis  Housi?,  to  Whose  care  the  privileges 
and  freedom  of  the  subjeft  are  more  csjifcially  entrusted,  tilt  the  legiila. 
ture  shall  have  decided  the  law  upon  the  subjed  ;  aiidwhen  theri^do 
fut  such  questions  shalt  be  truly  ascertained,  that  will  decide  upon  the 
/*(/  of 'the  witness  to  answer  it.'— Had  Mr,  fox  thus  reasoned,  the 
SliMtof  every  intelligent  mai>— the  fucliiigs  of  every  honest  heart  wouW 
ituvt  gone  along  with  him." 

We  h^nily  concur  with  the  author  of  ibis  xnH,  in  deprecating  "  most 
Mfiovsly  and  most  anxiously  the  proposed  liecUMt^ry  Bill ;"  bec»osewe 
itutik  that  neither  the  declaration  nor  the  discussion  of  any  ahsiraa  frix- 
/ifli  can  be  produfliveof  any  possible  advantages,  while  it  may  hepreghmt 
with  many  serious  evils.  Is  it  credible,  thaifor  centuriesoer  }awo(  evideiKe 
hn  jiuily  incutrtd  the  acbniration  and  appIaBse  «f  all-  4rhnse  atteniibn  htt 
been  direOed  to  ir,  and  that  there  should  exist  in  it  a  dcieU  so  gl^ri&g  and 
»o  radical,  as  that  which  is  now  discovered  ?  Without  any  declartaiaij  law, 
justice,  in  regard  to  evidence,  has  been  administered  with  stfeh  Impartii- 
luy,  as  not  to  incur  a  single  murmur  of  complt^ini.  it  is  therefore  un- 
wise in  the  extreme,  tolay  down  sn  abstrad  propcwtton  which  may  lellei 
'  oar  judges,  and  deprive  them  of  that  discretion  which,  ever  under  tk 
contrDid'af  duty  and  of  conscience,  leaves  (hem  at  liberty  toreduc<  ike 
principle  to  praAice,  where  the  ends  of  justice  require  it ;  and  to  thrfli*  it 
aside  where  it  earOMit  either  in  luntice  ntenuitv  annlv.   '&(>e<HMllV.  wedeDK* 
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lD$mmi^tee.**  We  know  not  wljat  Mr.  Whitbread  majr  hare  said  indir 
House  on  this  subje A»  but  we  knov^  that,  £r6tn  the  report  of  his  9poecfi' 
in  the  newspapers,  the  impre&sion  made  on  our  mind,  and,  we  belie v.e,  on 
that  of  ,e7ery  other  |»erson  who  read  it,  was^  that  the  xnonty  in  qacstion 
bad  been  not  only  misapplied, .  but  never  repaid.  It  is  the  boanden  duty-y 
therefore,  of  Mr*  Whitbread,  to. take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  riemoir^ 
ing  this  false  and  injurious  impression,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  iy^ 
This  is  an  aft  of  justice  due  to  an  injurtd  iadividualy  and  not  less  so  ta 
the  country,  who  have  been  most  shamefully  misled.   . 

Gledmmj^s  from  Zimmerman  on  Solitude :  t$  fwbich  are  added j  Ocxanwad 
Observations,  and  an  Ode  to  Rttirement.  By  Mrs.  Bayfield,  authoc  of 
Fagitive  Poems.     Small  3 vo.     Pp.  194.     Lindsell.     18064 

-IN  her  preliminary  address,  Mrs.  B.  observe*,  that  Zimmerman's  trea-'* 
fiseltas  been  by  many  deemed  too  prolix  5  and  wc  are  certainly  among  the 
number, of  those  who  have  so  considered  it.  Yet,  thinking,  as  we  ^o^  that  \k 
contains  much  exccllenrt  matter,  we  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  proprtety 
of  scleftlng.  its  beauties,  though  for  such  a  fashionable  mode  of  Hfefarj^ 
disse^ion,  we  are,  genei^aily  speaking,  no  advt>Cirtes.  ThSi?  fair  edii^ 
has  performed  her  task  with- judgment ;  and  has  prefixed  to  her  Gle^miVrgt 
an  "  Ode  to  Retirement,"  which  exhibits  a  n>ost  favourable  specimen  of 
her  poetical  powers.  But  she  is  entitled  to  higher  praise,  for  the  spirit  of 
piety-and  morality,  by  which  ^11  her  observations  are  distinguished.       '\ 

In  p.  24,  however,  this  expression  occurs,  "  x\\^  Incarnation  oi  ypoth 
i^nimated  all  his  joys  ;"  which  is  most  exceptionable,  and  indeed  conyeys 
BO  distinA  idea  to  the  mind. 

The  Sunday  School  Miscellavy  :   The  Cpttage  Library  of  Christian  'K^oic^ 
Jedge^  ^f.  yr,     i8mo.     Pp.  432.     Wilhams  and  Smith. 

BECAUSit  we  are  faveuruble  to  t]ie  institution  of  Sunday  school s,.w1>ea 
properly  conduced,  and  to  the  introdiidron  of  Christian  knowledge  to  tli^ 
cottage,  we  deprecate  the  intfoduflion  of  these  trads  to  either.  .  Frlenii 
to  rational  religion,  and  firm  believers  in  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gosjxi], 
•  we -are  avowed  enemies  to  the  substitution  of  superstition  for  the  oiie,  aixl 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  other;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  trust,,  that  nil  the 
patrons  of  schools  for  the  religious  and  mbfal  instruflion  of  youth,  will  be 
vigilant  in  the  extreme,  to  keep  from  them  such  vyritings  as  tljese,  whicli 
breathe  the  pernicious  and  silly  doctrines  of  Methodism,  instead  of 'ti;^ 
pore  precepts  of  Christianity.  <    * 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,  •  '  -  ' 


The  Medical  Mirror  ;  or.  Treatise  on  the  Impregnation  of  the  -.Human  ftmesle^ 
Shenxring  the  Origtk  'if  Otsfasts,  find  the  Frinciples  of  Life  and  Oeaib  : 
*tmth  Remarks  on  ike  general  Mffe^i  of  Sea-Bathing.  By  tfee^latc 
E.  Sibly,  M.D.  F.R.H.S^  The  Foiwth  Edition.  Illustrated  wit^ 
degant  C<ppperplates.  8vo*  Pp.  i94»<  ^  ^ 

THE  primaiT  objcft  of  "ifiis  piiblicati^rf  af^pears  to  be'  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  or  certaiif  ^D^ck' medicines,  of  which'  the  author  ivas  th^  ini 
venter  and  proprietor    The  title'^p&ge^is  e;vidently  framed  for  the  buVtoife 

.  of 
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affixing  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  the  carious ;  though  erety  man  oT  . 
common  seme  most  know  that  the  principal  tubjed  of  whkh  ibe  bod: 
tieait,  is  involved  in  the  deepest  mysteiy  ;  and  that  to  repeat  all  the  ab- 
■nid  and  chimerical  notions  which  have  been  iulranced  letpefling  it,  is  m 
Ule,  and  worse  than  superSuous,  occupation,  by  which  no  one  purpose  of 
pradical  utility  can  possibly  be  answered,  Wethallnol  mis.spendour  own 
rime,  nor  contribute  to  the  mis-Frnployment  of  that  of  our  readers,  by  an 
■oalysis  of  such  a  pToduAion.  One  dangerous  error,  however,  which  it  is 
calculated  to  spread,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  conefli.  It  b  very  well  known 
that  the  lower  class  of  people  have  adopted  a  vulgar  ttoticm,  that  a  venc. 
■eal  infefVim  may  be  removed  by  a  connexion  with  an  infant ;  and  this 
noosirous  idea — which  has  given  birth  to  many  atrocious  crimes,  and 
which  has  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fafl,  lor  such  a  connexion  nmst 
ine^vitafaly  aggravate  the  disease,  which  it  is,  with  equal  absurdity  and 
irickedness,  expefled  to  remove — is  certainly  countenanced  by  a  fbdisb  and 
&Ise  observation  of  the  author  in  p.  137. 

Tbe  remarks  on  Sea-bathing  contain  nothing  new,  nor  worthy  of  obser. 
TStioR.  Every  body  knows  tlie  danger  of  cold-bathti^,  without  previow 
adrke  and  preparation ;  but  every  body  does  net  know  that  Dr.  Sibly's 
uiar  and  Ikmot  tinAures,  are  necessary  and  sufficicnt^.to  avert  it. 
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The  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power,  and  the  Laivfulnhs  of^Defeiisive  War  f 
a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Wainjieet,,  iH  the 
County  oj  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday ^  June  the  Ath,  1805,  to' the  TVainfleei 
Corps  of  Fb'lunteer  Infantry.  By  the.  Rev.  Peter  Bui raer,  A.  B.  Vicar 
of  Thorpe  5  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster,  and  to  the 
Waihiicct  Corps  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  ^vo.  Pp.  30.  RiVingtons^ 
London  5  Kelsey,  Boston  and  Spilsby  5  and  Jackson,  Louth; 

THIS  is  a  very  able  discourse  on  one  of  the  most  impoi'tant,  subjeSb 
which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  preaclier  to  discuss.  We  have' 
frequently  had  occasion  to  contend,  in  opposition  to  the  mad  reformers  of 
this  revolutionary  age,  for  the  divine  origin  of  sovereign  power;  and  who^ 
eyer  has  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  position,  will  here  find  it  fuUj 
established  on  authority,  which  no  man,  who  has  any  sense  of  religion^ 
will  pretend  to  dispute.  The  other  part  of  the  discourse  originated  in  the 
refusal  of  some  Quaker  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  Voluateera^ 
and  in  his  subsequent  attempt  to  prove  the  cruelty  and  unlawfulness  evciOt 
of  defensive  war,  by  a  reference  to  scripture,  in  other,  words,  by  a  mise- 
rable perversidn  of  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  If  tHat  io- 
dividuil,  or  any  one  of  his  sed,  bfc  open  to  conviftibn  (which,  we  con-^ 
fess,  we  very  much  doubt),  let  him  peruse  these  pages,  and  he  must  b^ 
convinced,  or  else  he  must  d^ny  the  very  authority  by  vtrhich  he  professes 
to  support  his  own  most  erroneous  and  most  dangerous  tenets.  In  faft,  if 
the  Quakers,  not  content  with  the  perfect  toleration  which  tKfey  enjoy  ii3t 
this- country,  should  seek  to  propagate  the  mad  dodrine,  th^t  st  mad'  hati 
no  right  to  defend  his  country,  or  himself,  they  would  beccXifiie  hfosr 
dangerous  members  of  the  community,  and  ought,  on  the  paramouni 
principle  of  self-preservation,  to  be  silenced  or  expHled, 

*'  It  is  painful  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  Bulmer  in  a  note,  "  that  the  ex^ 
traordinary  aids  which  are  required  by  government  of  the  people  at  large, 
,for  the  general  defence  and  security  of  the  realm,  and  which  have  been 
8an6tioned  by  a  solemn  a6t  of  the  legislature,  are,  by  this  sed,  most  in- 
'  considerately  and  ungenerously  called — demands  of  a  MiLiTAiff  NAtiJ'liil 
—to  Which,  moreover,  has  befen  applied  the  very  inappropriate  and  illibe- 
ral term  of  sufferings  ! — Sec  Epistle  from  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  in  1804.*', 

We  might  despise  this  wretched  cant,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  tHe^moSt 
noischievous  consequences.  We  abhor  bigotry,  and  hke  persecution  5  but 
^^  have  no  scruplip  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  men  who  refuse  to  ccfntti* 
hute  to  the  defence  of  their  country  arc  bad  subje^,  who  disserve  not  th% 
protediqi^  of  X  her  laws  or  her  arms.  Should  these  se&aries  continue  td  aA 
in  a  manner  so  false,,  and  to  display  a  coadud:  so  disa£Peded,  we  will  sp^ak. 
.OK/ upon  the  subject,  and  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  govemmoot  and 
the  nation. 

We^ust  this  excellent  sermon  will  be  w^ly  circulatad ;  at  it  is  ool^u* 
tatcd  to  produce  the  bcBt  effe^.  ^  ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

!LS  IN  TXINIDAD,"   ToMk, 

'  Vindication." 
Sib,  March  19,  i9o6. 

IriAVE  attentively  perosed  jour  letter,  addressed  "  to  the  Editor  of 
itic  Anti. jacobin  Retiew,"  and  now  take  the  iit>erty,<rf offering  a  re- 
ply to  fuch  parts  of  it;  at  be^r  mmtJiatrly  upon  my  exaimnati^n  of  ^oar 
"Travels  in  Trinidad."  From  the  exceedingly  intemperate  manow  in 
which  you  have  condufted  yourself,  I  should  be  perfeflly  justified  in  per-- 
Mitiing  your  Vindication,  and  its  voluminous  precursor,  to  furnish  thitin. 
ternal  evidence  of  their  own  condemnation,  which  now'devolves  enme; 
bnt  justice  10  the  work  Tot  which  I  have  the  honour  of  writing,  and  to 
Atiie  jentfcitten  whom  yOu  have  again  vilified  "  in  the  eoari'fst  timin  if 
abuie  vihicb  the  ■caaricst  mBginathu  could  coucemi,"  leaves  roe  no  alter- 
native.    My  private  inclination  is  superseded  by  a  sense  of  pub^duty. 

Jd  answer,  then,  to  the  firsr  of  your  allegations,  for  such  it  is  substan. 
lively,  that  the  Reviewer  15  one  of  ihe  "  delinquents,"'  by  which  you 
mean  an  associate  of  Colonel  Piflon,  I  niake  this  solemn  asseveration,  in 
Ihe  presence  of  him,  before  whom  both  you  anA  1  must  appear  bereifter, 
that,  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  I  never  saw  Colonel  Piflon  in  my  lif^ 
nor  ever  had  any  comtnuincacion,  direa  or  iadireB,  wub  him,  or  any  of  liil 
irien^s,  or  any  person  \vbatever,  who  may  be  in  that  gentleman'!  intetett  j 
aiul  this  declaration  I  rtiake,  without  intending  to  screen  myself  behind  tbe 
paltry  subtetfoge  (rf  wnra/ r«?fT;a//in.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  I 
Aave  the  pleasing  consolation,  that  it  will  convince  a  Uhtral  public,  and 
rescue  the  "  Anlt-Jaeobin  Review"  ftora  any  suspicion  which  migbi  haw 
been  entettained  Against  it,  of  having  sullied  its  pages  with  virdiflire 
maTice  and  foul  dishonour,  of  having  knt  itself,  to  serve  the  interest  of» 
party,  or  to  ptoteA  the  guilty  froro  punishment.  The  motive  by  which  I 
was  inimated  in  those  strtflures,  which  have  again  roused  you  [ofiiueaB 
^he  dt^enciei  of  decorum,  uav  an  ardent  love  of  my  country,  mu  iti 
venerable  itistiiDiions.  X  considered,  and  so  nuist  every  honest  man,  u 
the  unite4'kingdo«i,  that  your  work  was  "  the  mait  uHpnneifUitai'*- 
ittmt  iihflafan  tkc  (b^raStr  af  a  iiitinguubti  uidividu»i,  ib»t  fira*'} 
yenTt  has  claimed  the  mileHlhn  tf  tht  fitblit."  This  )t  stropg  1*^^ 
^r.  M'Callum,  but  the  cue  before  mewuraated  even  stronger,  ifiw" 
fould  have  been  fonnd.     C(49nel  Pifton  was  on  tke  eve  of  aMiearing  !>«« 
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Cdlontfl  FIAon  think  fit  to  instttate  i,  prosecutioti!^|&in$t  yoii^  M  yo\it^ 
libel  on  his  chara^Ur,  I  dare  say  that  you  would  complain^  and  nof^vithi 
out  justice,  should  either  of  that  gentleman's  friends^  pending  ^otlr  trial; 
imitate  your  own  unwisd  procedure,  by  an  exposition  of  your  mot^tt  and 
canduBy  in  attempting  a  reformation  of  abuses;  whether  the  sphere  of  yduir 
a^ivity  lay  in  Trinidad  Or  Great  Britain^  Remember  the  great  Christian 
naximof  <<  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  dthersv-should  do  untt> 
you."  You  tell  us  that  you  understand  the  laws  of  Engiand  \  then,  Sir> 
you  muse  bc'^fuily  aware,  that  even  were  every  sentence  of  your  work  ah 
indisputable  truth,  it  would  still  be  a  most  indecent  libel.  It  may  not. be  ' 
irrelevant,  perhaps,  to  refresh  your  meniory  with  a  few  authorities.  -  ^^  All 
"4ibefe  are  inade  against  private  mei^,  or  magistrates,  and  public  persfms ; 
and  those  against  magistrates  deserve  the  greatest  punishment  i  if  a  libet 
be  made  against  a  private  man,  it  may  excite  the  person  libelled,  or  hl^ 
friends,  to  revenge  and  break  the  peace  ;  and  if  against  a  magistrate^  it  13 
not  only  a  breach  of  ^he  peace,  but  a  scandal  to  government,  ^nd  itir's  mp 
iedjtm.**  5  Rep.  ^21. 

It  is  immaterial,  on  a  criminal  protccution,  with  re^pefl  to  the  estenceof 
a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false  \  because  iff equall^r  ti^nds  to 
a  breach  o£  the  peace  ;  and  the  provocation,  not  the  falsixy ,  is  the  thing  td 
be  puntthed  criminally.     Blacksfione's  Commentaries,  iv.  cap.  n,  p.  i^o» 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  agreed,  that,  in  an  indidment  or  criminal  prose* 
ctttion  for  a  libet,  the  party  cannot  justify  that  the  contents  thereof  ato 
true ;  since  the  greater  appearance  there  is  of  truth  in  anymaticioas  in^ 
yedive,  so  much  the  more  pto voicing  it  is  :  for,  as  Lord  Coke  observes^ 
in  a  settled  state  of  government,  the  party  grieved  ought  to  complain  for  . 
€very  injury  done  him,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  not  by  aiiy 
means  to  revenge  himself  by  the  odious  course  of  libelling  or  otherwise) 
Bac.  Abr.  tit.  lib.  It  was.  Sir,  a  due  consideration  of  the  reason  ttpoQ 
which  the  law  of  libel  is  founded,  that  induced  me'  to  animadvert  with  just 
severity  on  your  "  Travels,"  and  which  shall  always  influence  me,  whcn- 
<iver  I  may  again  have  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  reviewing  a  ihost 
scandalous  and  indecent  liheL  '  ^  ' 

I  now  .take  tlie  permission  of  making  a  brief  extrad  from  your  Vindi- 
cation, and«ball  offer  to  it  that  reply  which  I  hope  will  be  "triumphant;" 
^*  It  has  been  vainly  and  constantly  urged  by  these  delinquents,  as  a  plea 
for  those  wanton  severities  I  have  recorded,  that  the  colony  was  a  *  prey 
to  disloyalty  and  insubordination.'  Tlie  proof  of  all  this  rest  (tetu  I  pu* 
iumej  wholly  on  mere  probable  assertions.  It  is  a  well  known  fa^,  and  I 
^an  prove  it  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  respe^^^le  gentlieaien 
fi^om  Trinidad,  who  are  pow  in  London,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  any 
one  instance,  since  it  was  conquered  in  1797,  a  prey,  either  to  disloyalty 
®t  jinsubofdination,  not  even  among  the  soldiers  and  negroes ;  ar^^  tfaerfe^ 
fore,  your  critic  assertions  is  {are J  as  infamously  false  as  the  whole  is  an« 
founded.  I  now  call  upon,  and  dare  him  to  come  forward  (hot  like  a 
Cowardly  asstsm)  and  prove  in  an  open  aad  manly  manner  to  the  peojde 
of  England,  what  he  so  very  malignantly  alleges  against  the  dotiful  and 
W^^  inhabitants,  soldiary  (soldiery)  an4  oppressed  negroes  of  Trinidad**' 
1  am  very  sorty,  Sir,  that  it  is  within  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
'^uisition,  and  to  furnish  you  with  a  melancholy  proof  confirming  those 
«^rtions,  the  truth  of  wluch  yo%  m\\  4eny.    But  you  w^Sfe  left  without 
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an  altematirt.  Jhi  Briotic  virtues  of  the  toldiery  anil  negfoei  of  Tri' 
nidad,  oitce  shaken,  away  goes  (he  whole  of  your  grand  superstrufture ! 
The  dUloyalty  of  a  British  colony  rescues  the  ^eor  Jttvinv/r  from  the 
serious  charge  of  deliberate  faUchood.  Thcleiters  which  I  now  subjoin 
are  exiraAed  from  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  of  ihe  1 4th  of  February, 
and  they  furnish  atnpte  evidence  of  the  blessed  progress  of  your  darling  code 
of  the  "  Rightaof  Man,"  and  of  the  industry  with  which  the  leya!  inba- 
iilaiiti  e/TriitiJaJhiiveiiiSuxd  its  pripriples. 

"  A  most  fonhidabk  conspiracy  aciiong  the  negroes  in  Trinidad  has  lately 
been  ha]^ily  discovered  aiid  ptevented.  A  letter  from  that  IsUnd,  of 
December  i  S,  gives  the  following  particulars  : 

"  A  plot  to  extend  the  scenes  of  St,  Domingo  has  been  providentially 
diacovered,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  again  on  the  i^lh  insi.  It 
appears  that,  uiider  the  pretence  of  forming  bamboulas,  difierent  regirocnia 
Of  slaves  had  been  secretly  organiicd ;  kings,  geiierals,  staff-offiKts, 
judges,  4e.  were  appointed  ;  the  most  horrid  oaths  taken ;  and  ChrisiniM 
eve  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  One  of  their  meetingi  wis 
to  have  been  held  in  Carenage.  Bay,  in  a  place  which  the  Degrees  had  le. 
cretly  cleared.  They  ivould  have  aalHed  forth  at  midnight,  passed  la 
Chaijcellerie,  Rochsrds,  and  Odiberts,  set  fire  to  all  the  plantations  in 
that  DeighbourboDd,  and  exterminated  all  the  whites.  While  this  was 
doinr  in  that  quarter,  the  town  was  to  have  been  fired,  and  the  same  assas- 
ainatioiu  have  been  committed.     The  like  scenea  were  to  have  been  per- 
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awd  the  unwearied  solicitude  and  precautions  6f  oflV.  excellent  Governor, 
General  Heslop,  are  above  all » praise;  The  projects  of  theoc  scoundrels 
were  to  get  possession  of  all  the  white  men,  and  grind  them  in  Mr.  Shand's 
new  windmill,  and  they  were  to  cast  lots  for  the  white  ladie*:  not  a  child 
was  to  have  escaped  their  fury.  The  plans  of  these  monsters  have  fortu* 
nately  been  completely  frustrated,  and  I  now  apprehend  no  injurious  con. 
sequence.  *' 

The  crimes  of  modern  France,  whicli^  we  supposed  to  stand  alone  in. the; 
foul  catalogue  of  human  depravity,, have  furnished  no  featuie  of  sanguinary 
ferocity  more  daring  and  wicked  than  what  these  monsters  were  aboutvto- 
perpetrate.     But   these  wretches  are  only  the  misguided  instruments  of 
•*  enterprizing  and  needy  men,"  of  those  **  itinerant  politicians,"  who, 
having  disclaimed  consanguinity  with  any  auntry  or  kind,  roam  to  and 
firo,  through  the  world,  blasting  the  best  consolations  of  humanity,  and* 
filling    with  trouble  and  blood  e'very  country  which  gives  them  an  asylum. 

Can  you  now.  Sir,  any  longer  strive  against  the  strong  torrent  of  truth,  - 
and  persist  in  maiptaining  the  uniform,  unbroken  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 
of  1  rinidad. 

But  these  letters,  you  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  are  mere  fabrications^  For. 
the  sake  of  my  species  I  wish  they  were  so.  The  proelaii^ation  of  the 
present  Governor,  H^slop,  however,  con&rms  the  sad  truth.  That  pro-, 
clamation  appealed  in  the  papers  of  the  day  immediately  after  the  publi. 
cation  of  those  letters  which  I  have  just  given;  and  it  confirms  to  the 
fiillesl  extent  the  fruth  of  an  existing  conspiracy  ip  Trinidad,  'which  had 
i^en  ripening  forytarsy  and  which,  by  the  bicb^ing  of  Qody  apd  efficient. 
i^e^asures,  has  been  happily  defeated. 

The  line  of  condudi  which  Colonel  Pifton  pursued,  in  repressing  tte . 
first  movements  of  rebellion,  has  thus  been  widely  adopted  by. the  vp|-esent. 
Governor.  And  whatever  clamour  the  voice  of  ignorance  or  fadlion  may 
raise  against  the  strong  measures  which  imperious  circumstances  have  render- 
ed necessary  to  be  adopted  in  Trinidad,  I  venture  to  tell  you,  Mr.  M*Cal-. 
lufni  fearlessly  and  unappalled,  and  you  n)ay  repeat  the  tale  to  your  patron, 
that  to  those  measures  alone,  is  Eneland  indebted  for  her  retention  -of  the 
cplony.  And  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Island,  swarmi|)g 
with  brigands,  and  agitated  with  the  noxious  principles  of  abstraft  li- 
berty, should  the  present,  or  any  future  government  which  may  be  esta- 
blished there,  relax  itsefiergyapd4£cision  of  charader,  and  sacrifice  its  real 
and  certain  security  to  a  pusillanimous  spirit  of  ipistaken  lenity,  the  awful 
Sicenes  of  St.  Domingo  will  be  opened  to  the  view  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the.  wild  rush  ojf  daring,  murderous  ferocity,  wilLsoon  overwhelm  them  in 
a^cootimon  ruin.  Trinidad  will  be  lost  to  j^ngland/  The  remainder  of  our. 
ColQnies,  with  such  an  example  before  them^^  and  illumined  with  the  sal^ 
lights,  will 'speedily  pursue  the  same  course,  and  ere^^  themselves  into  in*, 
dependent  black  empires.  But,  Sir !  there  will  be  no  *white  secretaries^ 
instrud^ed  in  European  learning,  retained  by  their  chieftains  to  assist  them 
in  the  construftion  of  the  meditated  new  dynasties,  The  knife  will  have 
disTOtched  these,  ^  Thank  God,  Sir,  that  you  are^  safe  in  England  ! 

There  are  parta  of  your  "  Vindication,"  Mr,  M'Callum,  i  to  which  I 
am  not  bound  to  reply.  The  three  fundamental  propositions  which  I  have 
laid  down  have  alone  claimed  my  attention :  these  are,  a  solemn  exculpa. 
Dion  from^hc  charge  ^f  being  a  ^^  cle}inaueQt  ;'*  that  your  ^ook  is  a  label 
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af  the  matt  t^d^cent  natare  i  mi.  that  th«  inhafahinta  d  Truu4ad  an  mt 
that  lojtfil  people,  which  you  would  have  the  good  people  of  EngUnd  lo 
believe.  The  bold  challenge  which  is  given  in  your  "  Vindicaiitm"  Co 
C^tinuc the  cMitrOTersy,  I  tjii^k  prudent  to  decline.  _  '       Z.. 

N.  B,  Since  the  foregoing  reply  lo  Mr.  M'Callum's  Vindication  wai 
'  reeeived,  we  have  been  put  in  {msKession  of  varioiu  authentic  docuamEf- 
lelating  to  his  conduA  in  the  Inland  of  Trinidad.  In  addition  to  that 
abo,  we  have  obtained  much  important  information  respcAing  Mr, 
M*CallQin,  and  his  emphytr,  lyt prineipn!,  call  him  whiclf  he  wilt ;  aod,' 
on  thii  account,  we  shall  resume  the  subjeA  either  in  our  next  Number,  or 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  preiient  Volume,  which  will  appear  on  the  same  day 
((he  Utafjnne)i  and  we  scraplenot  to  say, that  every  one  ofourreaders, 
whose  judgment  is  not  totally  darkened  by  ihe  black  niisis  of  prejudice, 
will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  justness  of  out  remarks  on  his  Travels  iil 
Trinidad.  Nor  shall  we  nof  here.  W"e  have  been  challenged  to  nwt 
Oar  adveruries  in  the  field,  and  we  take  up  the  gauntlet,  which,  indeed, 
nqnires  no  courage;  for  more  feeble  and  contemptible  adversaries  we  never' 
.had  toencounter.  We  shall  attend  very  closely  to  the  ponderous  quarto) 
of  the  fonner  antagonist  of  the  late  Lotd  Lsnsdowne  ;  and  to  every  othec 
{nblication  which  may  appear,  refipe^Ung  the  valuable  settl«nent  of  Trini- 
dad. We  shall  merely  premise  here,  that  but  for  the  firm,  judicious/  and 
spiiited  cpndufl  of  the  mnch-injqred  and  calumniated  G«»eral  Pifton,  to 
which  ^rety  honest  and  honourable  man  in  the  Island  will  bear  ample 

tifuHmnnv.  rhar  u-itUmt-nt   h,A  hwn  Intr   tn  (hit  rnnnrrv.       Wo  have  fami 
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fmfi,  and  yeabb,^  in  fhttosaffy,*'  This  mtsoAvif  cannot  be  extrafled 
ifom  the  w^ds.  All  thesi  refei^  to  his  fdlow  subscribers,  and  petlups 
to  Armado,  Costard,  and  the  other  .followers  of  the  King,  who  appear 
to  hare  been  tied  down  to  the  saoie  cegolations*  The  sense  of  the  passage 
then  is,  I,  Dumain,  do  engage,  that  I  will  *^  pine  and  die  to  love,'*  &c. 
u  e»  will  abandon  the  pursuits  of  loye,  &c.  as  alliheie^  viz.  the  King, 
Longaville^  Biron,  &c.  have  engaged  to  do«  If  tber%  be  a  san^ion  ia 
the  early  editions  for  tlk>se  instead  of  th^se  (whether. there' be  or  not,  i  have 
not  examined),  then  Du main's  profession  is  merely  that  tie  would  live  the 
life  of  all  philos'jpheri.  .  j 

V  Pope's  line,  4n  the  •*  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Loyal  Sobjeft/' 

'^  And  maids,  like  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks." — ^Pors. 

*'  Are  women  now  .  , 

O  th' nature  of  bottles,  to  be  stopt  with  corks." — B.  &  F. 


[        Though  Gray  professes  to  have  taken  his  epithet,  **  many^t'winklmg 
in  his  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  from  the  *•-  /*<tp/*«fvyif"  'of  Hooier, 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had  some  feminiscence  of  Thomson's 
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manjtmt«winkUng\^2ltVt% 
Of  aspin  tall/'— Spring,  1.  155. 

But  to  purloin  from  an  ancient  is  considered  as  meritoriotis^  wbete« 
as  borrowing  from  a  modern,  is  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  pet^y^  lar^ 
wny. 

Dr.  Johfison  does  not  approve  of  the  expression,  *'  redolent  of  joy  and 
yoath/'  in  Cray's  **  Ode  on  a  distant  prosper  of  Eton  College,^'  and 
^t  the  same  time  st^pposes  it  taken  from  Dryden's^*  honey  roLolent  of 
spring."  I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  his  criticismr  on  the  ex^/ 
pression  ;  and  am  also  disposed  to  suspe^  that  Gray  borrowed  it  from  an 
author  from  which  the  loan  was  hot'  so  liable  to  be  noticed.  Pope  has 
dug  pearls  out  of  many  an  obscure  dunghill ;  Milton  laid  both  ancientr 
and  moderils  under^  contribution,  and  Sterne  has  been  lately  detected  in 
rummaging  treasures  which  had  been  long  buried.  Why  then  should  not 
Gray  have,  taken  his  redolent  j)f  joy  and  youth  from  '^  Memoirs  of  Europe 
towards  the  close  of  the  8th Century  (written,  I  believe,  by  Mrs.  ManleyJ^ 
London,  printed  for  John  Morphew,  1716:"  where  we  find,  vol.  ii« 
p.  67,  the  following  expression :  [^  the  lovely  Endymion,  redolent  of 
jauth.**  It  may. be  alleged  against  this,  that  Gray,  who  neither  in  hi^ 
prose  or  verse,  as  far  as  I  recoiled,'  seems  to  pay  much,,  if  any  attention, 
to  ^e  sexual  passiop,  was  not  likely  to  peruse  a  book  of  the  kind,  for 
Mrs.  M.'.s  4elineations  are  considerably  above  temperate  ;  yet  wWn  we 
find  him  clearly  borrowing,  in  his  "Long  Story,"  from  one  of  Prior'a 
gayest  tales,  **  The  Dove,"  this  objeftion  can  have  little  force.  That 
he  4id  60,  win  he  apparent,  after  a  perusal  of  the  following  $tanzat ; 

«  THE  DOYE, 

«'  With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door. 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day-7 
Folks  at  her  house  at  such  an  hour  { 

L  .      .    i#r4 1  what  jj^illall  the neighb9itft  wy !  r 

Ff+  "He» 
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^4f;        .  Mise^llaneous* . 

U  Her  \itjh  ht  tdces,  her  dbor  unlocks^ 

Thro*  wardrobe,  and  thro'  closet  bouncef^  / 

Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box, 

Toms  all  her  furbelows  and  flounces.  ^ 

'  I  marvel  much,  she,  smiling,  said. 
Your  poultry  cannot  yet  be  found, 
tiles  he  in  yonder  slipper  dead, 
Or,  may  be/iti  the  tea:pot  drown'd.** 

/'   LONG  STORY. 

Jf  The  heroines  undertook  the  ta$k, 

'fhro'  lanes  unknown,  o'er  stiles  they  yentur'd  j 
Rap'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask. 
But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

M  Each  hole  and**cupboard  they  explore, 
•  '-  Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 

f         .'  Run  h.urry- scurry  round  the  floor, 

And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

5^  Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry, 
Papers  and  books,  a  huge  embroglio ! 
Under  a  tea.cup  he  might  lie. 
Or  creas'd,  like  dog's  ears,  in  a  folio." 

Baty  without  dwelling  on  these  particular  coincidences,  I  will  venture 
to  say^  that  the  sjtmtnal  idea  (as  Johnson  says  on  another  occasion)  of  the^ 
IrOng  Story,  was  suggested  by  Prior's  tale,  and  that  it  will  be  obvious  to 
ivery  one  who  compares  them. , 

1  remember  when  Goldsmith's  *f  Deserted  Village'*  first  appeared,  that 
the  critics  highly  praised  the  following  simile,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
the  imagery,  but  for  the  orightaii/y  of  the  thought : 

*'  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  foj^m. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  meets  the  stornj. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head."  ,       . 

I  agree  that  the  simile  is  beautiful ;  as  to  its  originalitj^  the  public  will 
jSetermine,  after  reading  the  extrads  I  send  you. 

f^  And  now,  behold  majestic  Atlas  rise. 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  skies  ; 
His  tow 'ring  brows  aloft  no  tempest  know, 
.  While  lightning  flie^,,  and  thunders  roll  below.*' — Garth, 

fi  As  Alpine  hills,  which  o'er  the  clouds  arise. 
And  rear  their  heads  amidst  contiguous  skies, 
Enjoy  serene,  uninterrupted  day. 
And  floating  tempests  ail. beneatli  survey*" — Blackmo&P.  . 

**  Our  loves,  like  mountains  hid  above  the  clouds, 
Tho*  winds  and  tempests  beat  their  aged  feet. 
Their  peaceful  heads  nor  storms,  nor  thunder  know, 
But  scorn  the  tju*eat'ning.rack  that  rolls  below." — Dryden, 

^ot  pnljf  his  own  countrymen  have  been  befcrehand  wkh'him,  in  the 
t.  :    '      '  enjoyment 
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en}oynent  dE  thii  Flunf/e  iu  Roi  de  Garh,  tht  Freiich  have  likewise 
forestalled  him.  « 

**  Tel  qu*ttn  rocbcr,  dont  la  t8te 
1  Egale  le  motit  Athos, 

Voit  i  ^es  pieds  la  temp^te  ^ 

'  Troubler  le  calme  des  floes  : 

La  mer  autour  bruit  et  gronde : 
'  Malgre  ses  emotions^ 
6ar  son  front  elev6  regne  une  paix  profonde         ^ 
^  Que  tant  d'agitations, 

Et  que  les  furears  de  I'onde  ' 

Reapedlent,  a  I'egal  du  nid  des  Alcions/' — Ch-auliiu. 

Whether  Goldsmith  took  this  literary  prostitute  to  his  axms^  thinking 
her  a  virgin^  as  the  King  of  Garbe  did  his  bride,  or  whether  she  had  charim 
for  him,  though  he  knew  thqt  she  had  passed  through  many  hands,  is  a 
bone  which  I  leave  to  the  critics  :  much  snarling  has  he4:etofbre  been  pro- 
duced about  a  bone  equally  bare.  >        .         , 

Leaving  the  originality  of  this  beautiful  simile  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  one  serious  objed^ion  to  it :  the  author  asserts  what  is  not  true, 
viz.  the  eternity  of  sunshine  round  the  tops  of  mountains.  Now,  every; 
one  knows  that  the  summits  of  mountains  are  fully  as  often  exposed  to 
tempest,  a;id  darkened  by  clouds,,  as  they  are  rendered  splendid  by  the 
rays  of  the  stfn.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Goldsmith's  precursors  have  not 
so  decidedly,  asserted  this  eternity  of  sunshine,  but  have  left  their  reader^ 
to  suppose  that  they  spea^  of  the  mountain  not  in  a  permanent^  but  in  4 
t^mforarj  state^ D.  G. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


THE  political  views  of  the  Continental  Powers  begin  to  unfold  them^' 
selves,  and,  if  we  were  disposed  to  take  any  credit  to  ourselves  for  sa^ 
gacity  and  foresight,  in  having,  from  the  piainest  premises,  deduced  the 
most  obvious  conclusions ;  in  having  foretold  what  appeared  so  very  clear 
to  us,  that  nothing,  as  we  thought,  but  the  most  obstinate  blindneas, 
could  fail  to  perceive  it ;  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  verifi- 
cation of  our  predi^ions  respe^ing  the  condud  of  his  Prussian  Majesty^ 
fiut,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  $ome  of  the  political  writers  of  the  day^ 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  we  should  have  derived  infinitely 
(;reater  satisfadion  from  the  falsification  of  our  statements,  than  from  the 
establishment  of  their  validity  ;  with  heart-felt  pleasure  wt  should  have 
acknowledged  our  own  error,  and  have  hailed,  with  unfeigned  joy,  that  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  justice  and  of  honour,  .which,  while  it  proved  the  faL 
lacy  of  our  arguments,  would  have  tended  to  restore  the  independence  an^ 
prosperity  of  Europe.  But  one  short  month  ha:>  elapsed  since  we  asserted^ 
when  speaking  of  the  temporising  policy  of  the  insidious  Cabinet  of  Berlin, 
**  She  (Prussia)  nrast  take  her  choice  between  a  direft  offensive  and  de, 
fensive  alliance  with  France,  and  a  cordial  and  vigorous  system  of  amity 
and  co-operation  with  Russia.  Half-riieasures^  and  a  wavering  policy^ 
will  no  longer  avail  her  ^  th?  time  i:s  near  at  h^d^  when  she  must  draw 

'  '  the 
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the  sword  tithtt  for  cut  against  Ff^cie/*  .  AixHAy  h$»  Aat  tune  arrfr«d  I 
for  Prussuj  by  shutting  her  ports  agaitist  our  ships^  has  vintvally  declared 
war  dgalnst  us,  and  proclaimed  to  the  w6rld^  fiijit  tibt  i%  prepared  to  sup. 
po^t  the  cause  of  Frsncc  against  ajl  her  enemies.     Be  it  so.     The  folly  of 
this  weak^  infatuated^  unprincipled  Monarch,  has  reached  its  height ;  'he 
has  pjonounced  his  own  sentence ;  has  deserted  the  best  and  most  gene. 
roQS  of  friends ;  and  has  taken  a  serpent  to  his  bosom,  that  will  sting   . 
hira  to  the  heart;     Protraded  thpugh  his  fail  may  be,  for  a  few  years,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain;  and  he  will  have  the  mortification  to  know,  that 
he  will  iall  unlamented  by  his  ownsubjeds,  and  unpitied  by  Europe.'    Had 
he  listened,  inc>*ftd,  to  the  yoice  of  his    subje<fts,   he  would  haVe  ob,  - 
servea  a  conduft  more  consistent  with  honour,  and  more  worthy  of  his 
yiasne.     His  trpops  (eager  for  the  field)  would  have  been  employdL  in  the 
punishment  of  oppression,  and  nbt  in  the  persecution  of  innocence  j  in  r^-' 
Sfitwg  lawless  agression,  and  not  in  committing  it.     As  it  is,  h?  has  dis- 
honoured himsfii^his  family,  and  his  people.     Listening  to  the  treache- 
rous advice  of  those  Jacobins  in  his  council,  whose  tongues  are  guided  by 
the  gold  of  France,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  loyalty  and  patrio- 
tism ;    yielding  to  the  unnatural  thirst  for  accumulation,    and  to  the 
Jusillatiimous  desire  of  ease  ;  he  has  exhibited  himself  a  spefecle  for  the 
nger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  an  objed  o^  contempt  to  courage,  of  indigna- 
tion to  honesty.     Ip  a  word,  h^  has  becoipe  the  worthy  aisociate  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  hi«  companion  in  fraud;  his  accomplice  in  plunder; 
the  supporter  of  his  iniquity  ;  the  guarantee  of  his  charafter,  and  the  part,, 
ftcr  of  his  crimes.     In  a  proclamation,  such  as  never  issued  from  ^ny  other 
Cabinet  than  the  regicidal  Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  he  has  dared  to  insult 
Europe,  by  representing  the  seizure  of  Hanover  hy  the  Coirsican  Usurper/ 
in  time  of  profound  peace  (between  Hanover  artd  France),  as  a  common 
occurrence  of  war,  and  its   cession  to  him  as  a  legitimate  transa^ion 
founded  on  the  right  of  conquest.     In  the  first  place.   We  would  ask  thiii 
Royal  Commentator  on  the  law  of  nations,  whose  wisdom  and  honour  are 
much  on  a  levelj  on  what  authority  he  supports  the  novel  proposition,  thH 
One  Power  having  taken  a  country  from  another,  during  a  war,  has  a  rigjit  ^ 
to  dispose  of  it   before  the  termination  of  such  war  ;'  that  is^  bieforeiu 
cession  has  received  the  sandlion  of  Its  lawful  proprietor  ?    We  here  state' 
the  question  in   the  most   favourable  (though  palpably  false)  point  o^ 
riew  for  himself;  on  the  admission  that  the  two  Powers  were  at  war,  and, 
^hat  the  country  in  question  was  a  legitimate  conquest ;  and  we. defy  {iimjv 
pr  his  wretched  tool,  Haugnvit%y  to  produce,  from"  the  conduft  of  any  re, 
gular  Power  (revolutionary  France,  of  course,  is  not  included  in  this  de, 
^cription),  any  authority  for  hii  assertion,  or  any  sanation  "for  his  conduft.. 
Jesides,  this  curf^us  proclamation  of  his  gives  the  lie  direA  to  his  former 
panifesto,   on  his  first  occupation  of  Hanover,  in  which  he  gave  the 
world  to  underst^d  that  his  possession  of  the  country  was  xx^r^  provi- 
$ional,  and  that  he  was  to  hold  it  only  till  it^  fate  should  be  ultimjltely 
decided  at  a  general  peace.     Such  a  contempt  of  ch^ader  in  tk  laiufJi 
Sovereign,  w^  neyer  before  displayed.     Profligacy  like   thi&  may  B^ 
equalled,  but  cannot  be^urj^ssed.     In  our  sentiments  on  thjb  subje^  w« 
fod  convinced,  much  tne  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  nation  wiU  doncu^ 
with  us.     But  this  short-sighted  monarch  will  not  be  sufEered  toenjoyiiA 
fiulet,  the  fruits  of  his  depsedatipn  \  watched  by  Sweden  on  one  doe.  afui[ 
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by  RQSfiu  on  the  other/ ills  steps  are  traced  with »  jealous  eye;  aod  ero 
Joflgi  he  will  probably  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  jpower  of  Rassia^ 
or  tq  invite  the  destruftive  aid  of  his  new  Jm ferial  Ally,  On  all  sides 
danger  awaits  him.  He  is>,  at  lengthy  brought  by  hia  baseness  into  a  si^ 
toation  of  such  difficaltyi  tliat  he  can  neither  advance  nor  retreaty  wit]K)uC 
a  prosped  of  ruin.  -  ' . 

Russiay  whose  policy  is  at  once  honourable  and  decisive,  has  wisely  an. 
ticipated  the  Corsican  Usurper ;  and  while  be  has  been  intent  on  completing 
the  revolution  of  Germany,  and  in  parcelling  out  his  spoils  among  his 
greedy  favourites,  she  has  seized  upon  that  importaAt  pass,  which,  in  t(xe 
possession  of  the  ]Prench,  would  have  secured  them  an  easy  passage  from 
Venetian  Dalmatia  into  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  Porte  ;^  and  would, 
consequently,  have  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  the  Usurper's  views, 
on  European  Turkey.     This  pass,  it  will  be^remembered,  was  ceded  to 
France  by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  and  was  to  have  been  given* 
up  at  a  specific  period ;  this  period,  however,  had  elapsed  some  tim^  ;  ihs^ 
right  of  retention  on  the  part  of  ^Austria  had  of  course  ceased;  and  tj^c^ 
pass  was  fairly  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  French.     The  Rus. 
sians,   therefore,   were  fully  justified' in  their  attack  upon  it;   and  tha 
Anstrians  were  certainly  not  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  defend  It.: 
This  event  has  given  rise  to  some  strong  remonstrances  from  the  Usurper 
to  Austria,  and  has  supplied  him  with  a  pretext  (which,  however,  he  would 
jcasily  have  found  without  it)  to  retain  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
BranoaUj  which  commands  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  and  opens  the  way  to 
Vienna.     Should  his  violent  and  vindidive  temper  lead  him   to  renew 
hostilities  against  Austria,  he  will  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  it' 
proved  last  year,  to  corrupt  her  councils,  and  to  subdue  her  arms.     In^thei 
<i:abinet  and  in  the  field  he  will  fortunately  have  to  encounter  the  commands 
ing  genius  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  whoie  incorruptible  heart,  and  intrepia 
spirit,  backed  as  he  is,  by  a  loyal  and  welUdisciplinedarmy,  supported  toc^ 
by  the  Hungarian  mass,  will  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ap. 
proach,  as  lie  will  not  very  easily  remove.     On  the  other  side,  Russia  will 
probably  avail  herself  of  her  recent  conquests,  to  pour  an  army,  through 
Dalmatia,   into  Italy,  while  another  force,  of  Russians  and  Britons,  may 
be  landed;  in  Calabria^  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  employment  to  the  Usurperj^ 
in  maintaining  his  princely  brother,  who  but  a  few  years  since  was  clerk  ta 
a  low  attorney  in  Corsica,  without  resources,  and  without  hopes,  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.     The  base  and  cowardly  insults  publicly  offered  by  thc^ 
bw.boni  Corsican  to  the  lawful  Queen  of  Naples ;  offered,  too,  wantonly! 
without  the  smallest  necessity,  or  ^ven  the  smallest  political  pretext^  an^ 
merely  to  gratify  a  makvolent  and  vindidive  heart,  cannot  but  have  pio. 
duced  2k proper  eflfe^  on' seme y  at  least,  of  the  niembers  of  her  illustrious 
house.     That  dk^^  we  venture  to  predidl,  should  the  tyrant  ^  Eurppa 
affain  seek  to  satiate  his  brutal  rage  on  Austria^  will  be  severely  felt  by 
his  troops.  ^  If  the  Archduke  have  really  instilled  any  portion  of  his  own 
(allant  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  the  Emperor,  if  to  him  be  left  the  wKolei 
^ondud  of  the  war,  in  council  and  in  aftion,"  we  have  little  doubt  of  the. 
Issue.     The  Hungiarians  are  as  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal  a  nation  as  any 
lElurope  can  boast ;  they  are  enthusiastically  attached  to  tl;^r  prince  and  tQ 
their  country ;    and  they  cordially   hate  the  French,  as   tne  pests  zxA 
^to(bejCi  of  the  humai^  ra^e^    What*  therefore,  may  not  be  expede4 
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froiJi  the  exertions  of  such  a  people,-  under  the  guidance  of  grttt  apli. 
•  tarj  skill,  and  of  the  mpst  determined  courage,  siich  as  the  ArchJake 
Charles   has    displayed    on    numerous   occasions.     Though    Aostrii  be 
greatly  weakened,  by*  the  degrading  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Presburgh, 
she  still  possesses  great  internal  resources,  which,  added  to  the  advantages  pf 
her  local  situation,  render  her  formidable  as  an  enemy  to  France,  whether 
a^xng  en  th^  deft  nivue  or  the  offensi've.     Nothing  but  the  nviU,  the  spirit , 
is  requisite  to  animate  her  councils,  and  to  invigorate  her  efforts  ;  \i  that 
be  pre^nt,  Ae  may  yet  bid  defiance  tO  her  foes ;  she  is  secure  ;  but  with- 
out thaty  were  her  rerourqes  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  they*  would  onljr 
serve  to  magnify  the  triumph  of  her  enemies ;  her  destruftion  would  be  ttu 
lain.     The  inevitable  result  of  another  war  with  France  will  be,  either 
the  recovery  of  her  lost  territories,  or  her  total  annihilation  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power.     When  we  speak  with  a  degree  of  confidence  of  her  suc- 
cess, in  a  fresh  confiift  with  France,  we  must  always   be  understood  to 
speak  with  a  reference  to  the  powerful  co-operation  of  Russia,  whose  mi- 
litary force  greatly  exceeds  that  of  France  and  her  satellites  (Prussia  only 
excepted).  Without  suchaid,  indeed,  it  would  be  madness  to  enter  into  such 
a  confiift  ;  for,  though  a  nation  of  loyal  and  determined  men  may  achicTe 
%eonders  in  defence  of  their  laws,  their  liberties,  and  their  ila,tive  soil,  with 
all  its  invaluable  appendages ;  the  Austtians  would,  irt  this  case,  be  exposed 
^to^such  a  risk  of  destruction  as  it  would  be  folly  to  incur,  unless  they  were 
reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative,  of  slaojefy  or  conquest.     Will  they  be 
reduced  to  thi^  alternative  ?     That  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  offer  any  thing  like  a  decisive  opinion.     J^<iging,  however, 
from  present  appearances,  and  from  past   events,  we  incline  to  think  that 
such  will  be   their  fate.      Buonaparte  inherits    the    inveterate    hatred 
which  the  vain  and  ambitious  .people  of  France,  and  their  worst  rulers, 
so    Jong  entertained    and    cherished   against    the   Hou?e   of  Austria. — 
This  hatred  has  been  considerably  increased   by  the  condud  of  Austria 
since  the'  French  Revolution.     She,  for  a  long  time,  displayed  great  energy 
in  her  resist\ance  of  the  usurper'sdaring  schemes   of  aggrandizement,  and 
even  wounded  his  personal  pride,  by  hesitating  to  acknowledge  the  title 
which  he   had  assumed.     The.e  . considerations  are,  of  themselves,  most, 
fjowerful  motives  in  the  mind  of  k  tyrant,  who  regards  all  opposition  as  in- 
sult, and  with  whom  resentment  and  dcitru^ftion  are  nearly  synonimous  terms. 
His  revenge  would  have  been  amply  gratified,  during  '  the  last  disastrous 
campaign,  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  peril  of  his  own  situation, 
with  fresh  armies    of  Russians  advancing  to  meet  him  in  front,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  with  a  very  large  force,  in  his  rear,  And  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand hanging  on  his  flanks,  while  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  tHepart 
which  Prussia  intended  to  a£i,     The  Peace  of  Presburgh,  humiliating  §? 
it  was  to  Austria,  \vas  by  no  ineans   sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  either  the 
malice,   or   the  ambition  of  her  implacable  foe,     The  Corsican  Ustuper 
/considered  it  as  merely  one  step  gained  on  the  way  to  that  total  destroftibn 
which  he  had  long  meditated  m  secret.     It  pleased  him  only  as  it  tended 
to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  viewsi     In  every  other 
respeft  it  displeased  him.     Having  at  length  succeeded  in  fixing;  the  waver. 
Jng  policy  of  Prussia,  through   the  medium  of  his   trusty  friend  Gount 
H^ugwitz  ;  having  disposed,  en  ma'ttre^  oFall  such  territories  in  t\i!t  6cr- 
Sian  Empire  as,  in  the  hands  of  their  lawful  possessors^  he  Regarded  as  ob:: 
(tf uflions  to  his  plan ;  and  having  bestowed  them  on  Mv^  ininions  and  de, 
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{fertiehtij  -<Jn  whbs^  constant  as^istante  he  knew  he  could  rely,  becaase,  as 
to  him  they  were  indebted  for  an  elevation,  to  which  neither  their  birth, 
situation,  nor  pretensions  of  any  kind,  entitled  them  ;  so  to  hiht^  and  bin 
aloJte,  could  they  look  for  support,  if  menaced  with  attacks  from  abroad, 
or  disscntions  at  home;  and  having  also  secured  every  pass  which  could 
either  bar  the  entrance  into  his  own  exten|led  territory,  or  afford  him  a 
'passage  into  those  countries  which  he  had  it  in  contem{yiation  to  attack  ; 
having  taken  all  these  preliminary  measures,  there  is  good  reason  to  l^e- 
lievc  that  he  will,  speedily  attempt  to  carry  his  gigantic  designs  into  effeft. 
Of  the  full  extent  of  these  designs  we  hav^e  very  little  doubt ;  though 
the* time  for  completing  the  execution  of  them  must  depend  upon  circum-. 
stances,  which,  with  all  his  extraordinary  fortune,  he  cannot  possibly 
controul.  That  he  entertains  the  vast  projeft  of  uniting  all  Europe  (ex- 
cepting Russia)  and  forming  of  it  two  nominal  Ehfipires,  but  ^ne  virtually, 
wiDJed  to  his  own  dominion,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  'Nor  is  ihereapros- 
peft,  we  are  ^orry  to  say,  of  frustrating  this  plan,  all  gigantic  and  de- 
strudive  as  it  is,  without  the  fullest  cO-operation, , between  this  Coantry 
and  Russia,  and  \yithout  exertions,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
objed  of  contention,  ^f  we  could,  bv  insidious  negotiation,  and  par- 
tial concession,  be  led  to  give  up  as  desperate  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
Bent,  Russia  might  probably  retire  from  the  field  in  disgust^  and  the 
whole  force  of  France  would  then  be  turned  against  Austria,  who,  on- 
^le  to  Oppose  an  efledlual  resistance,  might  fall  in  the  unequal  cgndii^  ; 
while  Prufisia,  wjio  had  stood  trembling  by  during  the  performance  Of  the 
first  ads  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  would  ^oon  meet  the  fate  which  she  so 
richly  merits,  and  furnish,  with  her  own  ruin^  the  dreadful  catastrophe. — ^^ 
This  done,  the  smaller  States  must  submit  of  course,  and  European  Tiir« 
key  would  fail,  an  eai»y  prey  to  the  ruthless  conqueror.  We  are  not  mt^cb 
^ided  to  speculations  on  the  misfortuneskand'the  ihise-ry  of  mankind ;  wc 
are  not  aptto  anticipate  events  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  disgust 
and  horror ;  nor  can  we  accuse  ourselves  of  encouraging,  in  ourselves,  or 
of  exciting  in  others,  the>gl6om  of  despondency,  or  the  language  of  des- 
pair. But,  strange  in  conception;  and  impossible  in  execution,  ;^s  ^he 
scheme  which  we  bave  descrioed  may  appear  to  many,  let  them  but  lock, 
hack  upon  tlie  occurrences  of  the  last  fourteen  years ;  nay,,  upon  the 
transactions  of  the  last  campaign  alone,  and  then  say,  whether  these  were 
Qot  almost  as  far  removed  from,  the  scale  of  probability,  as  it^  stood  at 
that  time,  as  the  establishment  of  a  general  usurpation  is  now.  TKe  pre- 
paratory mean^  already  adopted  by  the  tyrant,  in  surrounding  himscU  by 
a  number  of  petty  monarchies,  and  tributary  states,  absolutely  dependent 
on  his  will  for  existence,  are  certainly  the  best  that  humati  craftiness 
could  devise  for  the  purpose*  They  are  the  same  means  which  were  pointed 
out  by  the  first  revolutionists,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  adepts  in. 
th^  science  of  subversion,  fox  the  establishment  of  an  universal  republic. 
Of  these  masters  in  iniquity,  Buonaparte,  original  in  nothing  but  the  au* 
iactty  and  extent  of  his  crimes,  is  the  humble,  but  zealous,  imitator  ;  he 
has  profited  by  the  lessons  of  his  masters ;  he  h^s  laid  the  revolutionary 
train  with  consununate  skill,  and  the  grand  explosion  is  near  at  hand. 

It  remidns  to  be  seen,  whether  the  British  Ministers  will  employ  the  re^ 
sources  which  they  have  at  their  command,  for  averting  the  threatisning 
ttorm;  whether,  adtingona  grand  and  magnanimous  system  (^policy, 
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th^y  will  consider  the  interests  o£  tbe  C<^tinesit  as  intimately  bknded 
with,  our  own  ;  and  whether  they  will  manfully  hoi&t  that  standard^  round 
which  the  destii^d  vidims  of  Gallic  ambition  may  still  rally  with  .a  fair 
prosper  of  success.  The  firmest  dependence  may  be  plaoed  on  Russia  and  on 
Sweden ;  the  former  of  whom^  most  fortus^tely,  possesses  a  happy  com. 
bination  of  spirit  and  of  means;  the  latter  abounds  in  spirir,  but  is 
tie6cieat  in  roeftns ;  that  deficiency,  however,  it  is  in  our  power  to  supply* 
Cooplete  masters  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea,  we/can  annoy  th^  enemy  in  ^ 
his  most  vulnerable  quarter,  and  efie^iually  second  the  operations  of  oar 
Allies.  That  this  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  policy  jwill  be  pursued  by 
our  Cabinet,  we  should  be  warranted  in  believing,  by  t^eir  quick  and  be- 
coming  resentment  of  the  dishonest  condudi  of  Prussia;,  who,  4re  the 

.  lapse  of  three  months,  will  receive,  in  the  deatru^ion  of  her  commerce, 
t4ie,  merited  reward  pf  her  baseness  and  treachery.  Rumours,  indeed,,  are 
afloat,  of  existing  difierences  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subjedl  of  peace  with 
France  ;  but  we  indinckto  consider  these  rumours,  rather  as  arising  out  of 
tbe  probability  of  such  di&rences,  deduced  from  the  former  avowed  sen. 
timents  of  the  present  Ministers  on  ths^t  subjed,  than  as  resting  on  any 
^Hd  foundation  ;  and,  as  tbe  only  public  z^  which  fhey^have  performed, 
in^  relation  to  foreign  povt^rs,  is  Buch  as  entitles  them  to  unqualified  praise, 

^  It  Would  be  highly  unjust,  on  no  better  anthority.than  common  report^  to 
believe  any  of  them  capable,  of  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, and  ihe  safety  of  Europe,  to  the  attainment  of  a  short-lived -pops, 
iarlty,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  precarious,  premature,'  and  inglorious 
^ace.  '  .  .  * 

'  Mr.  Windham  has,  at  length,  brought  forward  his  long.promised  plan  ; 
but  in  its  present  ci^ude  ,and  unfinished  state,  it  would  \^  absurd  to  discuss 
its  merits,  or  to  comment  on  it,  any  further  than  to  point  out  one  raiii^ 
Jrai  objc^ion  which  strikes  u$,  to  that  part  of  it  which  relate  to  engage- 
ments for  limited  service.  Were  it  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  it  wouki  be 
possible  that,  in  the  nfiidst  pf  a  difficult,  and  even  of  a  disastrous  war, 
we  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  lose  the  service  of  most  of  our.  vete- 
tan  troops,  whose  limited   periods  of  service  wpuld.^xpire  during- the 

\  existence  of  such  a  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  uotice  this  defed,  to  make  the 
^^normity  of  it  fully  felt.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  removed,  by  the 
ititrodu^ion  of  a  proviso,  that,  if  ^y  man's  tune  of  service  shall  expire 
during  war>  he  shall  be  coit^pelled  to  serye  until  six  months  after  the  con- 
cKiston  of .  peace. "  ^' 

The  Budget,  which  was  opened  with  considerable  ability,  and  with 
the  greatest  perspicuity,  by  Lord  Henry  Pdtty,  is  hi«hly  complimeotary 
to  tbe  late  Administration  ;  a  rigid  adherence,  to  whose  plan  of  finance 
constitutes  its  chief  resource,  and  its  principal  merit.  Still,  however, 
the  same  obje^ion  which  we  formerly  stated  to  the  original  Income  Tax, 
from  its  m^ual  pressure  on  persons  of  different  fortunes,  subsists  ip  full 
force.  Indei^,  by-the  alteration  made  during  tb^  Administration  of  Mr. 
AddingtOfi,  the  obje^ion  has  received  eceac  additional  weight.  .  That 
Mtfuster  repealed  the  Income  Tax^  and  substituted  ^Fraperty  Tax  in  its 
place,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  .in' office,  and  is^  now  iniereascxi 
to  teft  per  ctnt.  He  did^more  than  this  ;  for  he  made  that  /r^^rj^^  which 
Qo  one  ever  considered  as  pf^f^ty  before  $  we  maax  the  /#«/  j)aid  for  land* 
That  lent  paid  i«  pfopMrty,  to  iH  intents^and^iirposesj.fMa^  tfa^  Ltvd^ 
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/M  we  jcaimot  be  sispposed  to  deny  ;  but  how  it  can  b^  regarded  as  the 
ff^ffriy  of  the  tenant^  we  have  nor  the  sagacity  to  discover.     Accwd- 
iflg  W  this  novel  discovery,  if  a  man  has  an  income  ^l  500I.  a  year,  he  is 
faxed  for  property  to  the  amount  of  600I.  i(  he  hires  land  for  lool.  a 
year,   .He  first  pays  50I.  the  ttti  per  cent,  txi  his  own  income,  amd  then 
Un  pmnds  more,  as  a  tax  upon  the  rent  which  he  p?.ys  for  his  land.    That 
pf^fit  upon  la^  is  a  fair  objedl  of  taxation,  is  most  certain  ;  bat  that  Ion 
is  equally  so,  who  is  bold  enough  to  contend  ?  and  yet,  if  a  tenant  lese^ 
ky  bad  (:rops,  mismanarement,  or  any  other  cause,  he  is  not  excused  from 
the  payment  of  his  tenper  cent,  any  more  than  the  man  who  has  gained 
Mndeiably  by  his  land*     In  the  Income  Tax  this  absurdity  was  }udu 
ciottsly  avetdftdL     At  preseiit,  if  a   roan  of  500L  a  year  hires  land  for 
lod.  aad  a'ttDuae  for  401.  \ke  pays  6 5 1,  a  year  to  the  property  tax,  whicb 
is  eza^y  1 3  per  cent,  on  kis  whole  income  ;  ">and  the .  arbitrary  niode  of 
kufitment  adopted  by  the  ^i\  to  which  we  allude,  has  rendered  it  infinitely 
more  burdensome  still.    All  houses,  which  paid  from  25  to  50I.  per  aniKim 
lent,  have  thus  been  raised^  with  '  the  most  shameful  contempt  of  discri. 
oitiution,  to  40I.  or  upwards,  in  order  to  bring  theni  within  the  scope  of 
the  kicreased  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.     An  amphibious  race  of 
Wiogi,  ycleped  i//rqu^47r/,  most  of  t be m  bred  in  London,  and  whose  e>c. 
cursions  have  seldom  extended  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality,  have,  in 
Bomerous   {wrishes,  been   called  out  at   a  vast  expence,  to  place  a  wnj^ 
nxdut  on  farms,  of  the  value  of  which  they  are  totaljy  ignorant,  and 
^hich  they  haVe  generally  estimated  on  the  most  erroneous  principles,  not 
Unlike  that  on  which  they  value  Und  for  building  (at  so  much  per  loot) 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis .     We  mention  these  abuses,  for  such  we 
camider  them,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Chancellor  of  tjbe  Exchequer 
VriU  cause  them  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  remedied.     The  un- 
comntOn  exigencies  of  the  times  unquestionably  require  the  imposition  of 
^trf  heavy  taxes ;  and  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  fo^ 
whidi^e  are  contending^  wie  cannot  regard  any  sacrifice  as  too  great « 
AU  that  can  beexpeded  from  Ministers  is,  that  they  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary burdens  bear  as  equally  as  possible  on  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity  (wiiich  cannot  be  do«e  by  exading  an  equal  proportion  of  every 
"man's  annual  ravenue);    and  cause   them  to  be  coUe^d  in  a  manner 
th«j  least  vexatious  to  the  contributors.-^\Vbi4e  we  are  on  this  subjed^, 
hpweveri  we  cannot  bikt  express  out  surprize  that  this  ex>tension  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  should  have  incurred  the  approbation  of  Mr.  .Fox ;  who,  if  our  - 
aouory  £ail  us  not,  so  lately  objeded  to  tke/Wve/^/r  of  it,  and  streou-' 
outiy  irontended  for  the  necessity  of  impowng  taxes  on  artHht  af  conHimp^ 
tm,  for  roasoQs  which  he  detailed  at  length. -^Indeed,  frool  the  impres- 
sion made  on  our  minds,  by  his  arguments  on  the  subjetl,  we  fuUy  expe^kd 
that  the  chief  ttxes  wottkl"  have  been  laid  pnmalt,  beer,  soap,  o^i^ks^  tea,'  * 
«nd  wine.  *  '  ^ 

We  have  said  th^t  the  exaftion  of  an  ^fuai  proportion  of  every  man'» 
income  is  not  a  means  of  making  every  man  bear  an  ^qual  pBopprtion  of 
thebwden»;  making  hMsolilUy  the  rate  of  c<»uribtttioxu  When  we  paid 
an  Imcome  Tax,  we  very  wftU  wder&tood*  tb»t  a  deduftion  of  ten  per 
cent,  was  to  be  made  from  our  annual  receipts,  from  whatever  source  they 
proceeded  ^-^Ifut  vghea  froptrij^  was  substituted  for  in^amv,  as  the  object  of 
taxation,  we  very  naturaUy  expcftcd  that  5on»  ^it  criterioA  f<v  fixing 
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the  amount  of  property,  would  be  adopte4.  Thus,  A.  receiving  a  net  jooL 
a.year,  from  a  landed  estate,  Vhen  such  estates  are  worth  30  year^'pur^ 
chase,  will  have  z.pr}perty  -t/"  1.5,0001.;  while.  jS.  who  receives  a  similar 
income,  proceeding  from  an  annuity  for  life,  which  is  only  worth  six  yesa%* 
purchase,  has  a  property  but  of  5,oool.  Yet  strange  to  say,  under  this  Fro-^ 
perty  Aft,  both  these' individuals  pay  the  same  tux  of  50I.  a-year!— 
Hence  it  is^evident  that  the  aft  is  a  strange  medley ; — beingj  in  many  re-; 
&pe&8  a  tax  upon  income,  though  professing  not  to  be  so ;  and  in  no  re« 
spedl  that  we  are  aware  of,  a  tax '  upon  property^  justly  so  called,  whicb 
it  professes  to  be  in  all.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  is  a  tax  uponr^^^/. 
And,  if  it  be  intended,  which  w&do  not  yet  know,  to  increai^  in  the  same 
propoxtion  in  respeft  of  land,  as  of  other  objefts,  land  wotrh  three  pounds 
an  acre  will  pay  no  less  than  ten  and  six-pence  an  acra  to  this  tax  ; — the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is  too  obvious'  to  require  a  comment.-^ 
To  facilitate  iippeals  for  surcharges — ^particularly  where  persons  entitled 
to  exemption  by  th^  law  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  appealing,  ano. 
ther  innovation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Addingtoo,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  original 
plan — is  to  advance  one  step  in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  in  the  mode  of 
assessment  and  of  colledion  ;  but  the  proposed  mode  of  sjabmitting  trades, 
men's  accounts  to  the  examination  of  Magistrates,  is,  we  are  persuaded, 
Ktterly  imprafticable,  .  All  the  Country  Magistrates  wduld,  we  fear,  have 
their  names  struck  out  of  the  conmiission,  sooner  than  take  upon  them  x 
burdensome  duty,  so  foreign  from  the  original  purpose  of  their  institution. 
Persons,  should  be  appointed,  with  a  salary,  to  hear  appeals,  and  should 
attend  at  different  places,  on  different  days,  in  order  to  afford  all  possible 
facility  to  the  appellants.        v 

These  suggestions,  part  of  inany  which  occur  to  us  on  the  subjedl,  aie 
npt  O0ered  with  the  view  of  setting  up  the  dangerous  position,  t^rnt  partial 
inequalities,  and  particular  evils,  are  to  be  admitted  as  sufficient  gilsunds 
for  tlie  repeal  of  a  tax,  the  principle  of  which  is  good  ;^^but  merely  m 
the  hope  of  inducing  such  a  re.consideration  of  the  measure,  as  may  render 
it   at  ORce  consistent  aiid  produ^i've.r:r-ln  order   to  counterad,  in  some 
degree,  the  effeft  of  the  additional  impost  on  sugar,  which,  small  as  it  is, 
will,  we  fear,  fall  heavy  on  the  West  India  Planters,  we  strongly  recom, 
mend  to  tl^e  Minister  tp  impose  an  additional  duty  on  brandy,  and  to  pro. 
rnote^  hy  every  means,  the  consumption  of  rum  in  its  stead.     Indeed  the, 
total  prohibition  of  brandy  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  measure  of  wise 
policy,'  and  of  justice  also.-*-As  it  is,  by  the  consumption  of  brandy,  if^ 
fupply  our  enemies  with  a  portion  of  their  means  for  carrying  on  the  war 
agaflist  us ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  faft,  not  generally  known,  that  the  tribute 
exa^ed  by  France  from  Portugal,  as  the  price  of  her  admitted  neutrality,  , 
is  aftually  paid  by  this  country ; — the  Portuguese  having,  to  meet  such  addi- 
tional expence,  imposed   a  duty  of  a  moidore  uppn  every  pipe  of  port- 
wine  exported! — 'We  must  not,  however,  indulge  in  the  ^fledions.  to  which 
this  consideration  gives  birth. 

April  Z2f  1806.  ,  , .     '•■ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

All  the  Communications  of  Correspondents^  whicti  do  not  appear  ill  the 
present  Number,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  our  XXIIId*  Vo^ 
lume,  which  will  be  published  on  the  ist  of  June, 

Printed  by  B.  McMillan,     >  ,  ^  ' 
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Virgile  a  Jkepes  DeKlte^  ou  Dialogue  dss   Morts^ 
des  six^iremref-s  Livres  de  PEneide.    Par  N.  Qu 
cle  plusieuri  Soc^ietes  Literaires,  et  Professcur  de 
8vo.'  pp.  260.     Paris,  chez  Lami,  fils.     iSoj 

Virgil  to  James  DelilUy  i^e,     ;  : 

WE  venture  to  say,  that  the  honotr  of  this  ef 
though  from  Virgil  himself,    will   be  n 
bajance4  to  Mr.  X)elille  by  the  disagreeable  nature 
IS,  in  fa<St»  .a.  minute,  aiW  for  the  most  part,  a  sev( 

\  fir>t  six  books  of  the  Abbe's  translation  of  the  ^n 

,.  Mr,  Qijertneville  has  chosen  to  give  bis  criti< 
dialogue  i.n  the  shades.     Poets  of  all  countries,  a 
interlocutors,  who  are.  not  sparing  of  their  anii: 
French  translation.     As  Mr.  Quenneville  had  ad< 
suppose,  with  a  view  of  giving  more  interest  and 
licacion,  it  was  ibeumbent  on  him  to  have  made 
speak  in  chara£ler..In  this  he  has  totally  failed  ;  i 
to  have  attempted  it.  Aristophanes  and  Euripides, 
iixSf  Mjlton   and  Moliere  ;  in  short,  all   the  crii 

L  sameness  of  expi%ssion,  which,  disappoints  the  r( 

r  something  very  different,  and  which  tires  by  its  r 

Before  these  Elysian  Reviewers  enter  upon  the 
Delille*s  mep'ts  and  demerits,  Dryden  and  Pope  ; 
each  to  defend  the  authgr  he  had  translated.     In  tl 
lefled  much  of  what  has  been  written  on-^liechar; 
and  defpfis  6f  Horti^r   (for   even  Homer  has  his 
These;  speeches  ipay  bjc  read  with  profit  by  those  1 
paid  inq^h  [attention ,  to  the  subje£l;  hut  we  mu! 
the  w.ork,  as  they  are  too  long  for  insertion  in  ou' 
tooy  to. the  qpmmencement  of  the  main  objeA  ii 
the  following  refle(5lions  on  the  duties  of  a  transla 
mei^  who  da  books  into  English  from  all  lang 

;  with  much  advantage. 

'*    BOILIAU. 

"  Before  I  commonicate  to  the  assembly  n^Y  ^^ 
first  bodk,"  I  wish  it  to  attend  to  some  refl^^^^^^  * 
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lator.  .  They  ^ill,  perhaps^  aseist  the  members  in  forming  »  judgment  on 
some  passages.  I'o  me>  at  least,  they  have  been  useful,  as,  guided  by 
their  light,  I  think  that  I  have  discovered  some  dcfedls,  which  I  am 
going  to  submit  ^  the  decision  of  the  assembly.        .     '         ' 

^<  A  translatoSy  in  my  opinion,  is  a  person  who  47enoonoes  selfy  and  be. 
^mes  another  man  ;  wlk>  ought  to  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tone,  the 
language,  the  style,  the  sentiments,  the  afFedions',  in  short,  the  charader 
of  the  author  he  translates*  The  soul  of  the  one  must  past  into  the  body 
of  the  other  :  the  man  who  spoke  Latin  in  Rome  under  Augustus,  must 
come  and  speak  French  at  Paris ;  always  preserving  the  same  heaj^t^  the 
same  mind,  the  same  sentiments,  the -same  feelings,  and  the  same  percep. 
tions.  I  doubt  if,  without  this,  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  good  transla. 
tion.  The  thoughts  of  the  original  may  indeed  be  given ;  but  if  the 
pencil  of  the  author  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  translator,  if  that 
pencil  is  not  dipt  in  the  same  colours,  if  the  light  and  shade  are  not  ma. 
naged  and  blended  as  in  the  original,  if  the  carnation  Is  not  the  same,  the 
translator  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  bad  painter,  who  gives  the  pro- 
dw^ion  of  his  own  imagination,  instead  of  the  picture  which  he  purposed 
to  copy,  and  who,  probably,  has  spread  the  shades  of  death  over  figures 
glowing  with  life  and  health."  (Pp.  40,  41).  /.     . 

Foisnded  on  these  principles,  the  shadowy  critics  pronounce  on  the 
9ierits  and  demerits^f  IJdilie's  translation.  The  Canon  is  much  too 
tigfd.  The  Abbe's  prettyiicsses,  amplifications,  and  Gallic  varnishi 
cannot  stand  before  it ;  and  the  greybeards  find  themselves  compeHed 
to  treat  him  with  unsparing  severity.  As  much  of  the  criticism 
dwells  upon  idiomatic  expressions,'  the  import  and  froprietj  of 
cpriain  woiils  upon  certain  occasions,  wc  must  decline  entering  oil 
this  part  of  Mr,  Qucnneville's  dissection;  not  coi>ceiving  ourselves 
to  be  proijcr  umpires  in  these  merely  Gallic  matters:  though  Vol- 
taire, and  oti)crs  of  much  interior  note,  at  least  as  unfurnished  for  the- 
discussion  of  such  matters  as  we  arc,  have  intrepidly  ventured  to  de- 
cide on  Enj^lish  idiom>  and  the  im)x>rt  and  force  of  English  words 
and  phraseology.  1'aught  by  their  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  will  not 
follow  their  example.  We  shall  endeavour,  by  a  few  qdotatfons,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  Mr.  Quenne- 
villc's  criticisms,  when  idiom,  and  the  genius  of  the  French  language, 
are  out  of  tjie  question  ;  wlien  these,  are  in  dispute,  we  must  leave  the 
Abbe  and  his  critic  to  settle  the. business  themselves:  "  non  mstrwn 
t  ant  as  componerc  Ihcs.'*^ 

Mr.  Quenneville,  ia order  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  his  critical' 
remarks,  first  of  all  gives  the  original,  then  a  literal  translation,  to 
enable  those  to  judge  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Latiiiv  and 
subjoins  the  A l>l)c's  translation.  Though  this  will  take  up  more 
room  dian  we  can  well  spare,  no  other  method  occurs  to  us  of  giving 
to  .the  reader  an  idea  of  the  publication.    ■. 

.  We*,  first  of  *iil,  seledt  a  passage  from  ^neas*s  narrjHron  of  the 
destrudtion  of  Trov : 


Verittt^; 


V         •   • 


Quenncv ille  en  Dclilte^s  V'lrgil.  -      4^1 

.  <*  Vcrtitur  interea  coelum,  8c  ruit  dteano  nox,-""  '      .     • 
,  Irivolvens  umbra  magna  terramqu^,  polum<jae, 

Mymidonomque  dblos  — —  •"    .  .  ' 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  sun  sets,  night  fr^dfitates  itscU/rom  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean^  and  envelopes  in  its  shade  heaven  and  earthy  and  the  (^recian 
stratagem,"  ,  . 

**  Et  cependant  le  ciel,  dans  son  immense  tour, 

A  ramene  la  nuit,  triomphante  du  jour, 

Deja  du  haut  des  cieux,  jettant  ses  crepes  sombres, 

^vec  ses  noirs  habits,  et  ses  muettes  ombres. 

Sur  le  vaste  ocean  elle  tombe,  et  ses  mains 

D'un  grand  voile  ont  couvert  les  travaux  des  huraains, 

Et  la  terre,  et  le  ciel,  et  les  Grecs,  et  Icur  trame." 


(( 


ARISTOPHANES. 


s 


'^  Mr.  Delillesays,  in  a  note  on  the  ist  book,  •  It  ma7,'perhaps,  be 
useful  to  explain  here  what  it  is  which  involves  indifferent  poets  in  pro- 
lixity and  obscur-i ty.  *  It  arises  from  their  incapacity  of.  discovering  "at 
once  the  lively  image,  the  strong  expression,  the  proper  idea  ;  and  feeling 
the  insufficiency  of  each  single  feature,  they  heap  up  words  and  phrases, 
'  and  endeavour  to  make  up  fox  we^akness  by  abundance  :  the  man  of  genius, 
on  the  contrary,  seizes  at  once  the  fundamental  and  characteristic  feature, 
and  passes  on  to  other  objeds," 

**  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  incontrovertible ;'  it  is  dilated  by  the 
most, exquisite  taste,  I  say,  thcn„  to  Mr.  Delille,  the  fundamental,  the 
charafteristic  featdire  was  before  your  eyes  ;  it  required  no  pains  to  dis- 
cover it.  What!  at  the  most  interesting  moment,  at  the  moment  when 
the  attention  of  the  auditors  was  at  its  utmost  stretch,  when  they  ex,, 
pe^ed,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  resujt  of  what  they  had  hitherto 
heard,  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  conclude  that  important 
day,  and  the  comniencemcnt  of  the  night,  with  such  bombast,  with  a  de- 
scription so  silly  and  ridiculous  ?  {^'I'^ht  triumphing  o^er  day— her  sombre 
crape— -her  siUnt  shades — her  black  roh^s — her  bands  ha^vg  cohered  n.vith  a 
large  'veiL  Heavens !  what  fustian.  Never  did  the "  Chapelains,  the 
Scuderys,  / scrape  together,  in  their,  cold  and  insipid  produdlions,  a  de- 
scription so  execrable,  and,  above  all,  so  out  of  place.  Nev^r  did  they 
merit  the  appellation  of  dull  writers,  of  tijesome  translators,  by  a  mass 
of  such  confused  epithets,  which  bristle  round  this  passage  ;  by  such  dull 
and  pitiful  abundance,  which  fatigues  the  reader,  in  these  seven  lines, 
given  as  a  translation  of  two  and  a  half  of  the  greatest  beauty." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Qneniieville,  that  Delille  has  departed  widely 
from  the  beautiful  simpliciry  of  his  original  in  i\\\%  gaudy  ain|)lifica-* 
tion :  but  jt  appears  to  us  ihat  this  Professeur  de  Langue  Grccque  ha^ 
himself  mis-tfanslated  Virgil  in  this  very  passage.  '^  Ruit  oceans 
nox*^  certainly  does  not  mean  that  night  precipitates  herself /rem  the 
occ^,  but  into  the  ocean.  In  no  langiiage  we  know,  is  the  word 
conveying  the  idea  io precipit<Jte  applied  to  upward  motion  ;  and  Virgil 
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is  too  correS  a,  writer  to  have  employed  ruit  in  thcksedle  attributed  to 
it  by  Mr.  Quenncville. 

Our  next  Extract  shall  be  the  speech  of  HcAor's  shade,  warning 

^neas  to  quit  Troy :  .      .      ..     w 

»  '  '  .  •  • 

'^  Ille  nihil ;  nee  me  qucrentem  vana  m'oratur; 

Sed  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  peftore  ducens, 

Heu!  fugc,  nate  Dea,  teque  his,  ait,  eripe  flammis,    r 

Hostis  habet  muros,  ruit  aho  a  culmine  Troja, 

Sat  patriae  Priamoque  datum.     Si  Pergama  dcxtrl 

Defifrndi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent.  .    ^ 

Sacra,  sudsque  tibi  commendj^t  Troja  Penates' : 

Hos  cape  fatorum  comites ;  his  mocnia  quaere. 

Magna  pererfato  statues  qua;  dehiquc  ponto/' 

''  He  made  no  reply  to  my  frivolous  questions.  Son  of  Venus,  said 
he  sighing  deeply,  fly,  make  your  escape  from  the  flames  :  the  enemy  is 
within  our  walls :  Tfoy  is  crumbling  to  dust.  You  have  done  enough  for 
your  country,  and  for  Priam  ;  if  a  mortal  arm  could  have  saved  Pergamus, 
this  would  have  sa^xd  it.  Troy  entrusts  to  you  her  gods  and  holy  things  ; 
let  them  partake  of  your  destiny  ;  transport  them  beyond  the  seas,  where 
you  shallbuild  for  thema  city." 

*'  II  ne  me  repond  rien.     Puis,  d*un  ton  plein  d'effroi, 
Poussant  oh  long  soupir,  fuis!  dit  il,  sauve  toi ! 
,       .  Sauve  toi,  fils  des  Dieux !  centre  nous  tout  conspire. 
II  fut  un  Ilion,  il  fut  un  grand  empire. 
Tout  espoir  est  perdu  :  fuis !  tes  vaillantes  mains 
•  ^  Ont  fait  assez  pour  Troic  ;  assez  pour  nos  destins, 
Notre  r8gne  est  fini,  notre  heure  est  arrivee. 
Si  Troie  avoit  pu  I'etre,  Heftor  I'auroit  sauvec. 
Jc  combattis  Achille  et  mc  soumis  aux  Dieux. 
P^rs  I  emmene  les  ticns  de  ces  funcstes  lieux  ; 
Du  triomphe  des  Grccs  epargne  leur  I'insultc ; 
Ilion  te  remets  le  depot  de  leur  culte. 
Cherche  leur  un  asyle,  et  qu*  au-dela  des  mers 
Leur  nouvelle  eite  commande  a  I'univers, 

*'    BOILEAU.' 

*'  In  the  original  this  speech  appears  to  me  a  master-'piece  pf  energy 
and  precision.  Not  one  epithet,  not  a  single  repetition.  Each  phrase  is 
short,  clear,  and  precise.  Every  word  is  expressive;. not  a  syllable  can, 
'  jbe  retrenched,  not  one  can  be  added.  In  my  opinion,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  admirable  talents  of  Virgil,  than  that  facility 
with  which  he  knows  how  to  speak  the  language  bf  youth,  of  old.  age,^ 
of  wisdom,  of  impetuosity,  in  a  word,  the  latiguage  of  the  moment.  Let 
us  see  how  far  Mr.  Delille  has  contrived,  iike  his  model,  to  vary*  his  tone. 

^^  He  makes  nv  reply y  th^n,  heading  a  iong  sigb  ivith  a' tone  ofi- terror. 
What  has  then  to  do  here  ?  As  Hcftor  h^  made  ilo  reply,  ^^hy  then, 
which  supposes  something  previously  either  done  or  6>id  ?  A  long  sigh 
is.  not  heaved  with  a  ^one,  the  sigh  itself  is  only  a  tone.     TVrrar,  piiin 


y 


QuenheviHe  on  DelUle^s  FirglL 
'  d*€fftbvj  is  intlAlUced  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  ; 

of  terror.      Fly  f  saoje  thyself  I  sa*ve  thyself/  soji  of  tl 

not  a  soh'of^  the  gods ;  he  was  only  sopjof  Venii?,  h\ 
does  not  thrict  tell  him  to  save  himself}  he  had  not 
him  so  once  was  enough ;  he  passes  rapidly  to  the  im 
E'very  thing  canspires^agai'tisi  us..     I  believe  that  it  is 
worse  translation  of  te^ue  hit'epipeflammis,     llionVfz 
empire.     Here  it  woul^  have  been  difficult  for^Eneas 
Heftor  me^nt ;  but  when  he  hears  ^;>x//V  habet,murt 
Trojay   he  is  at  no  loss.     All  hope  is  lost,  is  useless ;  i 
be  nothing  useless.      Thy  bra^ve  hands  hwve  do7ii  enou^ 
insupportable  stuff.     Oiir  reign  Is  at  an  end,  our  ho  \ 
poor  repetition  of  all  that  had  been  said.— //o^^/&/^  at 
mitted  myself  to  the  gods.     The  tra^islator  wilj^  gi ve  us 
this  verse  when  he  comes  among  us.     He  will  tell  us 
of  this  submission;  andj  above  .all,    he  will  inform  i 
this  place.      Depart  y  carry  thine  from  this  fatal  place, 
thine y  thy  godiSy  without  doubt.     But  Heclor  does 
Cariry  off  his  godS :  he  tells  him  that  Troy  entrus 
Spare  thjm  the  insult  cf  the  trimnphaut  Greeks.     Th  : 
this"  in  "jlie  Latin^      Beyond  the  seas  let  their  nei/J  city 

'The  laRguage  of  •  Hedlor  in  the.  original  is  not  tht  ■ 
thing  is  remarkable  in  this  speech  of  He(flor  :  in  tl 
<ftily  seven  lines,  and  hostis  haiet  muros  in  the  secor  I 
jwrfeAly  well  acquainted, with  the  Reason  why  he  Js  i 
tr^anslation  is  spun  out  to  twelve,  and  yet  the  transla  \ 
to  inform  ^Eneas^why  he  should  betake- himself  to  fli^ 
appears  jnuch  negligence  in  the  translation  of  this  pa  i 

•We  agrecj  upon  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Quen  i 
has  given  a  diffuse,  l>inguid,  and  in^orre(^  transh  i 
that  there  is  rather  a  want  of  candour  in  some  \ 
•Tlie  gods  of  Troy  were  certainly  the  gods  of 
translator,  then,  says  thy  gods,  he  sufBciently  con'  : 
original.     Neither  can  we  agree  wi^h  the  critic,  i 
^ifven  -/Eiieas  no  reason  for  flight.     When  he  is 
ou}r  reign  is  at  an  end^  our  hour  is  come,  Il^on  wc   , 
flight  were  not  wanting.     We  would  likewise  ol 
Mville,  that  as  he  translated  into  prose,  he  had  nc 
to  encounter  as  surround  the  poetical  translator,    i 
therefore  have  given  the  full  seiise  of  his  original.' 
-cd  ;  transport  them  (the  gods  of  Troy)  beyond  th    i 
huild  a  city  fir  themy  is  a  very  inadequate  translatic 


'  ^^  his  mcenia  quxrc 
M^i^^  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  pont 

Mext  magna  and  denique^  two  essential  pat^s  » 
are  totally  omitted.  He£tor  informs -^ncas  tha 
5ea,  he  shall,  at  l^st,  6ui^  a  great  city,  found 

Ggj  ^\ 
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.i>/rwAtranslator  oiiiits  both  tfie  length  of  the  voyage  ^iAiht  greaintss  of 
tbe  elty.  *  \ .     .  .  -i 

Tfie  lines  which  immediately  follow  the  apparition  of  Crcosa  to 
^iieas,  shall  be  our  thiixi  and  lobt  cxtra^fl. 

''  Haec  ubi  difta  dedit,  lacrymantem,  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  descruit,  tenuesqu^  recessit  ivy  auras. 

^*  Thus  spoke  Crei^sa  :  My  tears  flow.     I  wish  to  answer  her  ♦;  but  she 
quits  me,  and  melts  into  air. 

*'  Elledit,  et  souda;n  s'evanouit  dans  Pair; , 
Elle  fqit ;  ct  malgre  mes  spupirs,  et  mes  larines, 
D'un  entretien  si  doux  elle  interrompt  ies  chamies." 

''ARISTOPHANES.  ~^ 

-^'  The  tranrfator,  after  having  said  of  Creusa,  suddenly  she  njanishes  in 
air,  can  he  add  she  fliej  f  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  expression  is*  mor^ 
forcible  than  the  second.  The  word  coni-crsation  can  only  have  place  when 
two  persons  speak  to  each  other.  Here  Creusa  is  the  only  speaker,  -^Eneas 
mA'ely  listens.  Why  was  this  cou*versation  to  be  so  delightful^  ft  doux  F 
W^s  it  not  the  eternal  adieu  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  ?  Ought  it  then  to 
have  had  charms  ?  M.  Delille  says,  that  the  Abbe  Desibntaines  has,  as  a 
translator,  often  used  Virgil  very  ill ;  it  appears  to  me  that  he  himself 
has  to  dread  the  accusation  of  having  killed  him." 

However  severe,  there  is  ground  for  this  criticism.  But  when  M, 
Delille  is  thus  accused  of  travestying  his  original,^  Mr..  QuenneyiHe 
should  have  taken  care  that  he  himself  entered  into  the  delicate  sentf- 
nicnts  gf  Virgil.  Now,  /  whh  fo  answer  her^  does,  not,  in  our  opi- 
nion, express  the  multa  volentem  dicere,  of  the  text.  The  latter  ex- 
presses an  eager  and  tender  solicitude  to  say  a  thousand  of  thpse  things 
which  persons  so  intimately  united,  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  to  say  to  each  other ;  the  former  is  the  frigid  expression^ 
of  a  fashionable  Parisian  husband.    .^ 

-^Upon  the  whole,  we  think  th.it  Mr.  Quenneville's  divan  of  literary 
ghosts  has  clearly  proved  tiiat  M.  Delille  has  failed  in  his^  translation  ; 
that  Virgil  does  not  speak  French  with  his  own  native  taste  and  sim- 
plicity. Perhaps  this  was  impossible  ;  but  it  certainly  was  ppssibie  tp 
have  succeeded  better  than  the  Abbe  has  done.  As  he  has  exhibitcil 
liim,  he  is  no  longer  the  elegant  and  majestic  Roman,  but  a  Parisian 
baVd.  He  has  stript  him  of  his  sober  toga,  and  presented  hiixuidperhefnem 
galonne^  ctfr'ise  a  mcrveille.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  say  that 
the  frofesseiir  de  langue  Grccquey  et  membre  de  pluiieurs  Soc'ietes  Liter 
^  rairesy  has  o(ten  not  been  more  happy  in  his  literal  translations  than 
the  Abbe  has  been  in  his  foetlcaL  *  , 

^  >  As  to  the  force  or  import  of  French  wonis  and  phrases,  in  dispute 
between  tlic  Abbe  and  his  critic,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  good  French, 
we,  at  the  hegitming  of  this  article,  decKned  giving  any  decision,  . 
consigning  ourselves  incompetent  judges.  We  sIkjII,  however,  here 
s^y  a  f^>v  words  on  xhtpiiristp  rage,  which,  it  is  true^  produced,  be- 
V  '  -  ^         fore 
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jbre'th* ievdidtidn,  the porreAncss  of  the  Ficncfi  language;  but,  ^t 
/he  same  time,  that  poverty  of  phraseology  which  unfits  it  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry.  ^  ^ 

Had  the  Greeks  not  adopted  their  various  d'laledls  in  their  writings ; 
.  had  they  held  as  barbarous  what  was  not,  or  Attic,  or  Ionic,  or  Doric, 
&c.  (having  made  choice  of  any  one  of  these  as  the  standard)  they 
never  would  have  possessed  that  rich,  that  hariTHOhiou's  and  poetical 
language,  which  no  other  language  has  ever  been  able  to  emulate. 
And,  had  our  writers  been  fettered  by  puristes,  as  the  French  have 
been,  the  language  of  our  poets  would  have  been  as  meagre  and  un- 
poetical  as  theirs — ^the  "  words  that  burn,"  of  Shakespear,  Milton^ 
&c.  we  should  never  have  heard. 

The  aneiems,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  precedent,  allowed  much 
latitude  of  expression,  especially  to  poets.  But,  precedent  out  of  the 
question,  the  expediency  of  thisr  is  pointed  out  by  the  nature  of  things. 
If  writers  are  tied  down  to  employ  certain  words,  and  certain  phrases, 
ffnfy  iri  a  certain  way,  or  if  all  new  words  or  expressions  arjc  absolutely 
forbidden,  it  is  pronouncing  that  the  language  is '  fixed,  that  it  has 
reached  perfbfiion  :  whereas  language,  like  all  other  earthly  matters, 
is  capable  of  improvement,  we  will  not  say  perfodlion.  The  progress 
of  society  gives  rise  to  new  ideas,  and  nc^  combinations  of  ideas, 
these  the  pen  of  genius  is  rea^y  to  express ;  but  if  the  awful  veto 
of  an  academy  be  opposed  to  this,  no  progress  is  made:  authors  are 
compelled  to  wofk  with  their  old  materialsr  which,  for  tlie  most  part, 
answer  the  purpose  as  badly  as  an  apothecary's  succedaneum.  ' 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  encourage  that  execrable 
corruption  of  language,  with  which  ignorance,  and  a  want  of  taste 
and  judgment,  are  perpetually  overloading  the  press ;  and  with  whicK 
Britain,  FraQc<^,  and  all  Europe,  are  at  present  overrun.  To  this 
Vandalism  both  learning  and  genius  siiould  oj)pose  the  most  avSlive 
exertions:  it  is  every  day  advancing. in  the  coi/ruption  of  language*, 
and  is  spreading  tits  infei^ion  over  tlie  prcoS,  the  bar,  and  the 
^enajt^ :  in  all  of  these  we  too  often  meet  at  one  time,  insignificant 
thoughts  conveyed  m  the  words  of  Pistol,,  and  at  others  the  language 
of  the  turf,  the  gambling  table,  or  St.  Giles.  But  to  this  should  be 
.opposed  no  other  countera(Sbns  than  that  of  independent  genius  and 
learning ;  no  established  set  of  men  should  have  the  power  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  prescribing  in  what  words  a  man  should 
speak  or  write,  or  be  considered  a;^  the  father  of  barbarisms. 


*  It  has  not  spared  even  grammar.  We  meet  every  day  with  hung  for 
hanged  J  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  similar  blunders  •  Even  Dr  Johnson, 
carried  away  by  the  stream.of  London  vulgarism,  employed  the  verb  hy 
fpr  lie  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Li^es  of  the  Poets  (this  was  cOrredlied"; 
,  we  believe  in  the  subsequent  editions) ;  ^nd  Mr«  Cumberlar>dj  in  bis  own 
tife^  almost  uniformlj^  falls  into  the  same  mistake. 

*     *      G  g  4  Before 
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4S6  Fcn^frPub1icatipns4* 

Before  w€  have  done,  we  ^ill  say  a  word  or  tw^-on  themoril 
character  of  Delille.  In  doing  this  we  do  not  step  out  of  our  paA 
as  literary  reviewers,  Mr.  Qaeoncville,  at  the  conclusion  of  bi§ 
publication,  has  chosen  to  enter  on  the  subje<5l«  and  we  are  in  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  our  office,  when  we  examine  whether  the  person  merits 
the  qharafler  there  bestowed  on  h/m. 

We  are  are  told,  that  the  Abbe  is  "grateful  that  he  is  the  fricpd 
6f  morals  and  rehgion,  and  that  he  is  a  sag;e  of  unshaken  prin<:iple, 
who,  in  every  period  of  a  dreadful  rcvolutioi),  remained  invariably  ilie 
same."  (P.  249.)  Whatever  may  become,  of  Mr.  Quenneville's 
critical  talents,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  is  a  very 
indifferent  censor  morum  ;  unless  he  means  this  cl^radler  as  wlwt  ibc 
French  term  une  persiflage.  The  condudi  of  the  Abbe  giv^s  the 
lie  dire£l  to  the  chara<^er  of  the  Professeur  de  Langue  Grecque.  The 
Abbe,  is  a  priest,  and  had  vowed  eternal  chastity  and, celibacy.  In 
drivelling  old  age  he  takes  a  young  wife  !  The  Abbe  had  said  and 
sung  that  the  revolution  had  extinguished  ail  religion,  and  ruined 
morals  in  Frangp.  He  now  says,  and  sings,  and  swears,  that  in 
France  all  is  as  it  should  be  j  that  to  retgrri  to.it  is  the  way  to  happiness, 
**  la  route  duhonheurC^  because  he  is  permiued,,  by  the  atheistical  de$- 

?ot,  to  wQrship  *^  St.  Hubert,  St.  Roch,"  and  the  "  discreet  St. 
Jicolfis,  who  favours  the  vows  of  lovers,"  while  plunderers,  assas- 
sins, ajid  regicides  rule  that  country  with  a  rod  of  iron  !•  To  hayo 
dqne,  the  Ahbe  flattered  the  Coupt  d'Artois,  .  •*  J^^/<25* /"  and  tlie 
Abbe  now  cringes  to,  and  flatters  Buonaparte.     "  //«?/«*/" 


J)es  Divtnitis  Generatrices^  qu  du  Cuke  du  Phtdlus  chez  les  Anciens  et  Us 
Moderms  ;  dcs  Cidtes  du  Dieu  de  Lamfsaqucy  de  P^n^  de  Fenus,  Sc. 
Originei,  M^itfs^  Conformitesy  Farietes^  Progrhy  Alterations  et  Ahui 
deces  Cultes  cAez  differ  ens  Peuples  de  la  Terrc  ;  de  leur  Continuation 
ciex  les  Indien^ct  les  Chretiens  d* Europe  i^des  Maeurs  des  Nations  et 
dfs  Terns  ou  ces  Qultes  ont  existe.  Par  J.  A.  D.  [Ejulaure].  Paris. 
1805.  '8vo.     Imported,  by  the  French  Booksellers. 

*  TTT  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go.  through  the  eye  of^a  needle"  a? 
Jl^  for  a  Frenchman  to  write  pure  morality.  We  would  not 
sully  our  pages  by  turning  even  the  title  page  of  this  work  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  evidently  .a  prpduflion  of  the  writer  of  a  work  entitled, 
•'  JDes  Cultes  qui  ont  precede  et  amene  V Idolatries  par  J.  A.  Dulaure  ;'* 
and  although  none  of  the  Parisian  booksellers  have  dared  to  affix  their 


♦  Expressions  in  in  epigram  of  Boileau,  on  seeing  two  of  the  latter  tra- 
gedies or  Corneille.^  The  first  is  ah  expression  of  regret ^  the  last  implies 
that  he  must  stop^;  that  he  could  .descend  no  lowers  that  he  had  sounded 
**  the  base  string"  oi  degradation ^ 

names 


'  Des  xDivinitSs  Generatrices^  i^c.  .  ^j 

naUTies  to  thi&  volume,  yet  they  have  generously  sent  a  consideraUeiBtm* 
ber  of  them  to  (his  country.  £ut  for  this  circumstance,  such  a  work 
should  hav«  passed/unnoticed  to  the  oblivious  repose  of  many  other  des- 
picable abominations  issuing  from  the  same  source.  '  Frenchtii^ii 
begin  to  know  that  Britain  ^ili  forever  be  invincible  before  aii  Itte 
powers  of  the  earthy  until  that  her  morals  become  corrupted,  ;lnd  h^ 
sons  ^qminated  ;  and  th:lt  she  will  long  be  at  once  the  envy  and'ihe 
d^^racc  of  her  rival,  unless  that,  artful  debaucheries  and  corruptiexfis 
can  b^  insinuated  to  circumvent  her  principles  of  moral  rediitudt. 
All  their  silly  attacks  on  religion,  hdwever^  have  but  contributed  to 
nifike  the  writers  contemptible ;  and  the  present  effort  against  mo- 
rality will  intallibly  render  them  universally  odious  and  detestable 
tJiroughout  the  wbole  Christian  world.  We  do  not  think-  it 
lyqrthy.  of  an  pnalysi?,  as  the  author  seems  only  a  litde,  and  but  very 
little,  acquainted  with  some  Monkish' Latin,  although  he  has:the  te- 
ller ity  to  give  etymons  «/fl /rtfw^^/jtf,  from  almost  all  the  knowit 
lafiguages.  M.  Dulaur^  indeed  is  evidently  much  more  illiterate  than 
Volncy  or  Porncy,  and.  as  much  less  ingenious^  We  mention  this, 
as  the  title  of  the  (work  may  induce,  some  toexpe£^,  at  least,  nuich 
learned  and  original  investigation  of  the  manners  and  customs  ofthe 
ancients,  and  of  their  dome^ic  dconomy«  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
real  genius,  of  deep  le^^rning,  or  of  profound  knowledge  of  antiqiiity ; 

!ret  the  work  i»not  (he  worsjt  compiled  of  many  modern  French  pufau 
icatipns.  It  is,  however^  much  more  replete  with  systematic  outli- 
ning, and  every  kipd  of  base  artifice,  than  usupl  -,  and  consists  princi^ 
pally  pf  bold  assumptions,  falsified  circumstances,  eH-oneoiis  maxim%  , 
superficial  and  ignorant  conclusions,,  and  insinuating  assertions,  unk 
warranted  by  any  of  the  faithful  records  of  human  society*  Theavi^ 
thor  never  erases  to  boast  of  his  attachment  to  decency^  and  roundlv 
psserts  that  his  expressions  are  more  decent  tban  many  foond  in  the 
Bible  i  but  it  is  only  to  mask  his  laboured  defence  of^ the  iodiscrimiC' 
pate  intercourse  of  the  se^es,  and  to  attack  those  laws  of  continence 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christiait  » 
.dispensation,  and  which  are  so  congenial  to  human  nature,  and  txt 
right  reason,  that  the  amelioration  of  civil  society  is. only  to  be  ex* 
pe(3:ed»  by  a  more  undeviating  adherence  to  their  sublime  di&at)^ 
His  viqvys,  indeed,  are  direfled  to  expose  the  idolatry  and  ab6m^1a* 
tions  of  the  Catholic  or  Popish  religion  * ;  and  he  is  not  very  wrong 
.      .  in 


t  ■ 


*  The  author  erroneously  supposes  great  towns  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
corruption  6f  manners,  and  observes,  more  justly,  that  '*  the  celi- 
bacy of  priests,  by  whatever  law  it  is  commanded,  cannot  long  resist  the 
purpose  of  nature,  ,and  is  therefore  impotent.  They  are  reduced  by  the 
'  law  of  nature  to  transgress  such  commands,  and  consequently  augment  the 
number  of,  the  agents  of  public  corruption.  Thus,  it  is  not 'the  want  of 
priests  in  a  stftte  of  celibacy^  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  but  it  is  their  j^as. 

siqns 
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4^8  Foreign  PuMications, 

m  saying  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  {prec'cdcJ  by  that  6f 
Venus  without  doubt)  gave  birdi  ro  the  worship  di prostitutes^  such  as 
St.  Clara^   and  many  other   saints  still   worshipped  in  the  Romisk 
Church.     But  all  odious  and  detestable  as  the  scandalous  idolatry  of 
Catholics  is  (and  those  who  best  know  it,  will  be  noost  deeply  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  it-s  innate  turpitude),  it  is  still  better  than  Atheism ; 
and  we  cannot  approve  of  ridiculing  even  that  corrupt  system  by  such 
infamous  meahs,  which  not  only  aitempt  to  erase  from  the  mind  all 
. sentiment  of  providential  omnipotence,  but  which  would  annihilate  all 
the  ties  of  social  existence.     1  hat  he  is  a  confirmed  infidel  is  apparent, 
.from  the  blasphemous  motto  in  his  title  page.     'S  It  is  the  wants  of 
inan  that  have  created  the  virtues  of  the  gods.*'     This .  sentence  is 
somewhat  qualified  by  the  following  observation,'  which  demonstrate^ 
the  cunning  and  evil  design  of  the  authors   ^*  Religious  iiistttutions  at 
their  commencement  never  have  had  the  Corruption   of  manners  foi 
motive**     Troe;^  but  all  those  of  which  the  author  treats  arq  only 
cttnseqtuncesj  not  causes^  the  ciFe6t  of  the  passions  predominating  over 
reason  and  the  abuse  of  worship  to  some  unknown  but  all-powerful 
cause.     Upon  such  superficial  and  false  data,  M.  Dulaure  builds  his 
whole  fabric,  and  supposes  that  the  worship  of  Phallus,  or  Prjapus,  is  a 
corruption  of  that  of  fhe  sun,  in  the  sign  Taurus ^  which  was  the  Egyp- 
rion  Osiris,  as  the  symbol  of  the  fertilizer  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
PTiallus  was  that  of  the  zodiacal  bull.     In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century*  the  notion  of  astrological  worship  being  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  suggested  in  this  country.     Of  this  notion,  which  would 
require  little  learning  or  ingenuity  to  shew  it  unfounded,  die  moderft 
French  have  availed  themselves,  and  have  heaped  volume  upon  vo* 
Jntioes  to  display  their  learning  before  the  astonished  vulgar,  in  their 
dissertations  on  the  worship  ot  all  the  celestial  constellations.    This 
indeed  is  an  inoffensive  error;  but  if  there  be   any  persons  of  judg- 
ment (which  we  cannot  believe),  who-  may  still  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  the  French  domestic  economy,  and  who  can  still  regard 
diem  as  an  enlightened   people,  to  such  we  might  recommend  the 
presettt  vol  tune.  It  is  a  work  which  pour  trays  in  the  strongest  colours 
such  disgusting  brutalities,  cites  such   numerous   scandalous   French 
writers,  contaitas  such  base  principles,  evinces  the  most  vile  lusts,  nar* 
rates  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  of  human  and  even  brutal  depravity, 
and  presents  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the  inherent  treachery, 
unbounded  licentiousness,  ami  infamous  bestiality  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, from  the  days  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  hour;  the  very  exis- 
tence of  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  brand  with  etdrnal  ]nfamy«  not 


sions  and  their  numbers  which  contribute  to  the  depravation  of  manners. 

'    It  is  certain  that  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  manners  are  mostde* 

'  praved,  are  those  where  the  prjeus  are  most  abundant,  -  It  is  an  established 

iadt,  before  wdiichall  contrary  sophiFrtis  crumble  to  nought." 

only' 


<ta1y  ^e  writers,  biit  the^hn^age,  am)  the  nation  that  conM  gi«t 
exisience  to  such  things.  Whoever  has  read  the  B. evolutionary  f\o-  - 
tatch.  Memoirs  c^  Tallcyraiul,  &c,  to  till  uj>  the  measure  of  hitherto 
-unheard  of  abominatioasi  has  ohly  to  turn  to  the  voiume  of  DiDauffe, 
and  if  hi*  soul  be  iioi  overwhelmed  with  regret  foe  insulted  and  abused 
liaman  nature,  and  indlgfiation  for  t)te  most  flagitious  criaiesi  we  sinh 
cerely  pity  hjm,  and  recotrimend  him  to  shape  his  way  to  the  Corsican 
Eittpiic.  I  '. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  observe,  diat  honourable  ^entlou  is  made  of 
an  English  author,  who  favoured  (we  should  rather  say  insulted)  the 
public,  in  1791,  with  a  quarto  volume,  on  a  similar' subjed^i' and  who 
bas  been  so  ably  and  justly  censured  hy  a  learned  ulirist.  The  same 
author  has  lately  indulged  the  world  with  his  speculations  on 
*'  Taste ;"  but  from  sucii  lasic  "  good  Lord  deliver  us !"  We  re* 
peat  it,  from  Frenchmen's  swords  we  have  little  to  fear ;  ai^  we  hope  - 
their  impurities  will  recoil  only  on  themselves. 


Voyages  tntreprit  dans  Its  Gauvernemens  Meridloaaux  de  I'Etnp'irf  <& 
■  Rusiie.  »i         , 

Travels  in  the  Smi/iern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  Tears 
1793  and  1794.  By  Professor  Pallas.  Translatwl  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Messrs.  Delaboulayc,  M.D.  of  the  Faculty  of  Gotciagen, 
and  Tonnelier,  Conservator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralc^y.  2  vols. 
4to.  pp.  1300,  with  an  atlas  folio.  4I.  4E.  Paris.  1805.  Im- 
ported by  Decoachy. 

WHATEVER  concerns  the  vast  and  improving  empire  of 
Russia  deserves  the  most  respet^ful  attention.  Its  extern  and 
variety!  whether  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kftigdoin,  afibid 
the  most  diversJ6ed  studies,  eillier  to  the  statesman,  moralist,  or  nacu^ 
ral  philosoplier.  Our  knowledge,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural 
science  of  that  ^uniry,  is  still  very  imperfedt.  I'he  traveb,  ihere- 
forc,  of  a  philosopher  so  distinguislied  as  Professor  Pallas,  who,  though 
tomewhat  too  far  descended  in  the  vale  of  years,  occasionally  speaks 
the  language  of  a  moralist,  a  legislator,  and  always  that  of  a  naturalist, 
sliould  interest  all  those  who  read  to  be  informed  rather  than  amused, 
although  persons  of  a_taste  congenial  with  the  author  may  perhaps  here 
find  more  amusement.) han  inforatation.    The  uniform  ease,  however. 


{4fio  F^ugfi  PuHaSthinu  '  ^ 

( 

Immry-Y  7^91,  and  pursacdWs  route  to  Mostcw^  eheince  aloivg  xht  banlfei 

"Of  the  Wolga  to  Astracan,  ami  the  shor(^^of  tba  Gaspran  Sea,  •  From 
fAscracan  he  made  a  retrograde;  excu^fsitMi/ni)  ihd  opposite  ''bank  of 
^\c  Wolga;  traversing  vast  landy  and  deairt^^ii^,  nonri^  nlmmely 
ifheir  vegewWe  ptodudbian*,  wUich  arerohietfy  mantime  plants^  as 
-salt  lakes- abound  throughout  ahnost  oU  f^m  of  •  that  uncultivated 
itountry^  After  giving  a  geographical  atuiti:ain4iier€la)  despriptioA^of 
Astracan,  the  Professor  passed  the  great- chain  of  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus, traversed  the  Sea  of  Aisoph,  Taurida',  ankl  the  almost  islanil  of 
Crim  Tariary. 

•  Two  translations  of  tliese  travels  having  been  made  irom  the  Ger- 
man into  English,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  a  long  analysis 
«rf  the  French  one,  which,  notwitlistatiUing  die  Opportunities  of  one  of 
fhc  translators,  has  little  to  recommend  it  in* preference  to  oof  literal 
^iCnglish  versions,  which  are  evi^lcntly  made  by  men  hot  devoted  to 
the  study  of  natural  history.  Only  a  very  few  notes  are  add^  to  ex- 
plain Werner's  ideas  of  mountains  composed  of  what  he  calls  tVansi- 
tion  rocks,  and  some  observations  on  puzzolana,  all  of  which  must  be 
lamtliar  to  every  person  capable  of  comprehending  the  Professor's 
topographical  and  geological  delineations,  without  tlie  suppt>sed  eluci* 
dations  of  our  translators.  In  'many  oarts  indeed  they  have  mistaken 
the  purport  of  the  naturalist  s  views,  and  have  made  him  to  say  some 
"^  things,'  in  French,  not  very  consistently,  th^t  he*has  not  himself  done  in 
Gcnnan.  '.  .       '     .      . 

We  shall  only  remark,  that  throughout'  the  whole  tour  frc*n  St. 
JViershiiurgh  to  Crini  Tartary,  the  ProTecsor  veems  to  have  <>een  much 
alarmed  by  the  great  decrease  and  general  destru<£lion  of  wood  19  the 
Russian  empire.  This  is  a  fa£t  which  we  can  readily  believe,  ai^ji 
inust  always  be  a- necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  popi^l^im, 
and  Its  attendant  requisites,  the  increased  cnhivafion  of  land,  afdihe 
constfmption  of  timl^r  for  fuel.  Bur,  however,  the  danger  may  not 
ht  quite  so  griat  as  the  Professor  apprehends ;  his  observations  $hooM 
at  least  awaken  the  attention  of  every  British  pitriot,  to  the  g^owtfi 
and  cultivation  of  timber  in  the  Unittid  Kingfdoin,  and  to  the  pradlka- 
bility  of  growing  trees  on  the  very  suitimiis«of  our  highest  fnouniains, 
•  whence  they  might  become  the  means  of^  trariSprming  our  fnanufac* 
tores  to  succour  the  wants  of  those  situated  in  the  most  disfaatjr%gk)ns, 
or  of  bearing  the  thunder  of  British  liberty  againt  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. /.:•...- 

Jt  is  peHiaps  also  worthy  of  terifartt,  for  the  consideration  of  dispu* 
tants  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccine  t^oeiilation,  thar  M,  Pallas^s  daughter, 
«  Sarepta,  on  the  banks' of  the  Wolga,  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox 
a  jrr^ff^  tiipe,  ' 


*     .  • 


... 
Beaunoir  s 
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THE  fi'st  volume  of  thjs  work  is,' with  thr  exception  of  thinV-". 
two  pagess  which  are  arppropriateii  to  the  *'  Preliminary  Di»- 
CouiSC-^'  ajid  :"  IfUTodudtion,"  wholly  oCcnpinl  by  "  A  Swmmopj"' 
of.thc:^'Hi5tory  of  th&  French- from  iheif  Establishmcnr  among  iw 
Oanls  in  481,  la  the  Accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  £m|tire  Ri' 
iSo^fl'^iwrwieiiby  M.  Dainpmartin.aml  iiiterKied  as  an  introdjflion  to 
thcAnmlk  1  Somany  hisiories  of  France  have  alre;iily  been  published, . 
and  soma-of  them  by  metiof  great  celebrity,  that  another  appears  tA^' 
a) moK  superfluous.  if,'iKiwever,  another  were  necessary,  fur  this  par.T 
|xg£e.the OIK  inoupropcr^W3S  that  which  contJLJnbiJliie  moit  e^plicil aitd 
circumstamiul  narratives,  and  which  abounded  in  those  mirraic  delailsi 
itiost  recjuisiEe  fur  a  caiTcQi  knowledge  .of  pastevents,  because  such  an 
one  wonld  have  approached  nearer  to  tlie  nainrciof  the  work  which  "it- 
is  tiiBen]dad '  to  rniraduce.  .  Ain^re  abridgement  of  other  liistoricsr' 
■which.  thi«  from  its  title,  &eeni»  to  be,  is  wholly  Bupcrfluous,  In  ouf 
opinion,'  these  Itistorical  sketches,  which  ir.ust  always  be.imperfed^ 
are  seldtfoi  necessary,  except  to  diffuse  among  the  people  at  large 
some  Jtnowledge  of  those  events  which  are  not-  to  be  petfedlly  known 
withoik  much  Research  andgreat  difficulty,  when  the  genuine  records 
are  not  easily  to  be  rcsOTfed  to,  arc  too  voiurainous  to  be  generally 
read,  or  too  expensive   to   be  generally  obtained.     In  becoming ac-. 

■  <]uaii]tecl  with  thehisiory  of  Frauce,  there  are  none  of  these  djfflijulltesi 
because  larger  or  smalief  histories  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body :'  to 
multiply  these  abridgements  is,  ihcrcforej  a  foolish  waste,  both  of  timc[ 
and  labour.     It   is  proper  to  state,  however,  ihnf,  though  this  bears 

,  the  title  of  a  Summary  of  History,  and  though  M.  Bcaunoir  is  of 
opinion  thai  it  has  compleLely  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  history,  ihc' 
quthor  confesses,  in  his  introduilion,  that  "  his  design  was  not  loi 
give  an  abstract  of  the  History  of  France,  but  a  view  of  the  causes  of. 
the  fall  of  the  three  dypasties  which  hjwe  succeeded  to  the  throne." 
Ill  tlie  execution  of  the  Work,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  botli ;  anct 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  eicamiue  how  he  has  accom- 
plished ibis  double  q|jje£L 

As  a  history,  this  abstraft  is  greatly  defe^ve.  The  narrative  ir 
generally  too  brief  to  interest  or  to  inform  ;  and  this  brevity  frequentljc. 
rpiiilcre 'ir   nhimrp.      In  ibe  arroimt  of  sniiie  of   rhc  earlier  aoea.   a 
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Throughout  the  whole  work  the  reader  is  certatoly  at  a  tots  for  dates, 
which  are  not  fixed,  as  in  most  other  histories,  at  thetdp  of  each  page, 
but  are  inserted  in  parentheses  in*  the  body  of  the  sentence  referring  to 
them.  At  the  24th  page,  for  instance,  where  the  book  now  lies  open 
before  us,  the  author  having  occasion  to  iBemion  soniething  which 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  in  the  reign  of  Clovis,  has  given 
the  date  (486) :  the  next  date  is  at  the  28th  page,  at  the  death  of 
Clovis  in  51 1 ;  and»  six  pages  farther,  after  having  recorded  the  his- 
tPKies  t>f  several  succeeding  princes,  he  has  condesccivled  to  favour 
the  reader  witji  another  date,  at  the  accession  of  Fredegonde  in  584. 
There  is  not,  to  the  best  of  our  recoIle£lion,  aa  event  in  ihe  whole 
book  to  which  the  author  has  affixed  live  precise  time  of  its  octur- 
r^nce  ;  days  of  the  month,  and  indeed  months,  are  never  meationed; 
he  thinks  it  enough  if  the  reader  know  the  year,  the  lustrum,  or 
the  century. 

Though  his  relations  are  destitute  of  circumstance,  tbey  abound 
with  remarks  and  observations .;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  many 
of  his  reflections  upon  the  various  parts  of  his  history  are  ingenious, 
judicious,  and  corre<5l ;  in  many,  however,  the  cautious  reader  will 
discover  principles  which  are  not  only  contrary  to  sound  reason,  but 
destru£live  to  tiie  peace  of  society.  In  announcing  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Pepin  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  France,  he  artfully  introduces  the  dodirine  so  dear  to 
rebels  and  to  republicans,  of  tlie  right  of  the  people  to  *'  cashier  their 
kings.'* 

*^  When  a  nation,"  says  he  (p.  62),  "  notwithstanding  the  weak* 
Bess  of  its  chief,  persists  in  receiving  his  orders,  or  rather  those  of  the 
favourites,  sycophants,  and  slaves,  who  surround  him,  she  prepares  her 
oWndestrudion,  which  is  always  preceded,  by.  Y\tx  degradation.  If  the 
crew  of  a  vessel,  after  having  discovered  that  the  pilot  had  become  unable 
tp  direft  her  course,  and  avoid  the  rocks,  were  not  to  entrust  the  helm  to' 
Hands  more  safe  and  more  skilful,  we  should  pronounce  that  it  was  composed 
of  men  as  foolish  and  inconsiderate  as  if  each  of  them  had  wished  to  command 
and  direfl  the  manoeuvres ;  and  ought  the  people  in  a  body  to  be  less  care- 
ful  of  their  preservation  than  societies  of  simple  individuals  r" 

^  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised^  that*  in  a  country 

tpvhere  the  amhority  of  the  tyrant  is  so  absolute,  and  where  the  people 

are  so  completely  enslaved  as  in  France,  such  doSrines  as  thiishould 

be  tolcraced.     They  should  recollefi,  however,  that  it  is  the  partisaii 

ofthe4yranc  who  writes ;  and  that  he  well  knows  what  he  is  doiug. 

Most  ajisu redly  he  does  not  mean  to  induce  tliem  to  any  exercise  of 

tfiis  right  under  the  reign  of  his  master.     No  ;  he  tells  us,  and  so  do 

all  the  partisans  of  Buonaparte,'  that  this  usurper  was  chosen  by  the 

jpeople,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  and,  consequently,  he  will  persuade 

ilYem,he  is  their  rightful  sovereign  ;  and  tbe.pdop]e,  fettered  and  deluded 

by  these  agreeable  sophistries,  vviti  insensibly  he  brought  to.  regard 

him^  with  more  favourable,  eyes.     The  JSoorbqas  will  be  the  ir^- . 

'    capable 

■»  -  /  .    I     ^    A 
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aipjMe  fnlots.ainil  Buonaparte',  the  safe  and  skilful  lianJs  into  whicK 
thcT  have  entrusted  the  helm,  , 

From  these  treasonable  and  destruflive  absurdities,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  an  institution  in  t»hich' loyally  and 
patriotism  hare  for  many  centuries  found  a  firm  and  sure  support  ■  we 
mean  the  tnstitution  of  Knighthood  by  Charlemagne. 

ol  soul  not  to  lament,  that  the  first  mihtaty  honours  were  cxclusivelv  le 
srvcd  for  the  great  .„,.k,  who  left  the  situple  gentleoau  to  lanjui^hl; 
obscunty  under  ihetr  banner,.     He  »i,hed  that  ,aloar,  talents    S  Ji^ 

t  'oSI/S'Jhtfir  '"'*  ■■  •"''  ">  *«  ""  P"'P».  >-  =-5 

J  '''j°"i,"''"t'' ?'".'''"'""■'''"  ™»'"'<'».  tken  called  A,r  whirl 
rendered    them  the  tnstitator,   and  model,  of  Eutope     „  £,'  ■ 

gallantry,  in    ostice,  and  in  generosity.     The  SoX rWift  "1 '  '" 

.k."  ^'"^'^  .»■"'  ."■'"'"ed  into  the  temple  of  honoir,  that  i,    before 

S3,Sh.^-sSfc•J^^--s^-™^^^£;^ 
|;^;^e;l0£'iC^r^^.----;«  ■, 

rte  same  ratik  as  thetr  parents.  Exchange,  were  frequently  m°5e  wMch 
fj'  u'^'k",."''/"'  "".f'"!!"".  "d  the  danger.  Which  were  inseparable 

™h  thei,  artn.  the  knight  ^ho  wenT  to  "heJlta'  at  thd^tl'ftS 
Ifc  contest,  the  chaste  hand,  of  beauty  washed  awai  the  blood  aSS 
»h.ch.  staturf  their  face,  and  dressed  .he.wo.nd,  ^.hiJ  they  td '^^^l 


Another  institution  wlifch  marlfct! 


t"c  reJKii  of  Clmrlemsdi 


/ 
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inagn&ie^tablislied  difi^ieiit  ck$se$9  whkk'  the  ,inie9qtialit}r.c)f  .wealtli^  and 
tiie  want  of  subordination,  rendered  necea$ar)r.  The  King,  who  ^as 
tb;  sypreme  chief,  had  under  him  the  Dukes,  and  to  them  the  Counts  were 
^bjefted.  These  latter  .were  the  superiors  of  the  Ch^telain^,  who  com- 
manded the  simple  possessors  of  fiefs-  The  Dukes  and  Pe^rs,  at  the  tijne 
of 'their  creation,  did  not  exceed  six,  which  were  those  of  france,  Aqui-. 
taine.  Burgundy,  Septimania,  Lombardy,  and  Lorraine.  The  Counts, 
who  wereinore  numerous,  possessed  among  them  some  men  &o  rich/ that 
their;  possessions  have  since  formed  provinces.  The  funftioiw  of  thfe  Counts, 
Qut  of  the  assembly,  was  to  administer  justice,  to  superintend  the  receipt 
of  the  imposts',  and  to  regulate  the  assembling  of  the  troops.  The  jnris- 
diflion  of  the  Chatelains  embraced  an.  extent  of  some  importance :  the 
lesser  fiefs,  designated  under  the  name  of  ^iz«^^r/,  maintained  in  tiitte  of 
war  -a  khight  completely  armed  and  equipped.  The  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  knight  required  considerable  cxpence.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  dextrievy  or  horse  for  charging,  a  roussin,  or  horse  for  tiding,  two  ; 
csquipes  mounted,  and  a  servant,  with  a  sommier,  or  horse  for  baggage." 

In  describing  the  reign,  and  depidljng  the  life  and  cIiArader  of 
Charlemagne,  it  appears  evident  to  us,  that  M.  Dampmartin  endea- 
vours to  give  that  colQuring  to  the  whole,  which  corresponds  best  with 
file  jJaralTel  which  the  admirers  of  Buonaparte  have  cn<Jeavourcd t(^ 
draw  between  the  two  Emperors.  His  efforts  for  this  purpose  arr 
<)irc£ted  with  no  little  address,  aiKl  his  objeft  is  disguised  with  consi- 
dferahle  ingenuity.  Speaking,  however,  of  the  vast  preparations  made 
by  Charlemygne,  in  the  year  809,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  NormanSj 
the. English,  ^nd  the  Danes,  who  had  m^desome  desbrudlive  descents 
t^on  the  French  coasts,  he  breaks  forth :  '  , 

*'  Sympathy  df  great  men!  can  you  then  be  only  a  chimera?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  conceptions  are  found  only 
hy  accident  in  the  souls  of  those  wonderful  beings  whom  nature,  hlrings 
forth  only  at  long  intervals  ?  Charlemagne  made; choice  gf  Boulogne  for 
the  principal  depository  of  his  marine  ;  he  rebuilt  the  pharos,  which  had 
fallen  a  vidlim  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Ten  centuries  have  parsed  away, 
and  Buonaparte  places  in  that  very  town,  the  focus  of  an  armament  which 
now  fixes  the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe,  and  strikes  terror  into  our  imfla'-- 
cable  enpmies."  (P.  93). 

Among  the  various  follies  to  whi(;h  the  blind  superstition  of  tht 
earlier  ages  gave  rise,  may  be  ranked  the  absurd  custom  which  then 
prevailed,  of  judging  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused  of 
the  comrnission  of  crimes.  It  was  supppsed  that  Heaven  had  the  in-- 
nocent  always  under  its  proteflion,  and  that  in  trials  which  would  ifti' 
fallibly  mark  the  guilty?  they  would  he  preserved  alike  free  from;i»- 
jury  and  reproach.  The  most  simple  and  the  most  •  arduous,  tests," 
those  whicli  would  defy  art  and  evasion,  were,  therefore,  resorted  toT 
but  it  was  toon  found  that  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  suflfered  with 
cjqual  and  indiscriminate  cer^inty.  Men  conse<jucntly  sought  for  the 
means  of  eluding  the  force  of  these  trials,   bv  artificial  prepafifiions 

a^aiw 
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^gQikls(('t1ieirefib(Sls:  ahd»  iha  short  time^/the  igribrant  ooly  were 
convided,  while. verdi<E!s  of  ac(}uittal  were  oVtaioed  ^always  by  tliQ 
cunning  and  the  rich.  ^ 

**  The  accused,"  says  M.  Dampmartin  (p.  104),  *'  had  many  re- 
sources for  justifying  .themselves.  The  most  sample  and  the  most  common^ 
'particularly  in  those  days  of  corruption,  was  the  oath  which  the  judge 
administered  when  the  wrongs  appeared  to.be  trivial,  or  when  he  knew  the 
^parties  to  be  above  the  reach  of  justice.  Except  in  these  two  cases,  the 
djecrees  prescribed  that  recourse  s^hould  be  had  to  one  of  the  trials  acknOw* 
kdged  by  the  Jaws  j^  That  by  fire  consisted  in  handling  a  Consecrated  iron^ 
which  had  been  ma3e  red-hot.  The  hand  of  the  accused  was  then  put  into 
a  bag,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  judge,  and  at  the  end  of/ eight  days 
must  retain  no  marks  of  being  burnt.  ' 

*f  The  trial  by  water  wa?  of  two  kinds.  According  to  the  first,  the^ 
bishop  threw  his  pastoral  ring  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  4nd  made 
the  accused  pef son  draw  it  out  without  receiving  any  injury.  According^ 
to  the  second,  the  accused  was  thrown  into  a  great  tub  filled  with  holy 
Water,  If  he  floated,  his.  crime  was  evident ;  but,  if  he  went  to  the 
bqttom>  nobody  ^oubted  his  innocence.    ^ 

**  The  judgment  of  the  cross  acquired  aUb  great  credit;  and  was,  on 
account  of  if s  simplicity,  exjremel}^  convenient  to  the, peasantry'.  Without 
any,  preparaijipn  or  expence,  it.  took  place  always  immediately  and  upon^ 
the  sp9£.  The  two  parties  raised  their  arm&  cross-wise,  and  he  who  fir$t 
left  o^  was  declared  culpable,  and  was  instantly  punished  accordiilg  to  the 
.nature of  the  fault. 

*'  These  different  *  trials  were  gradually  abandoned  to  the  common 
peppleV  the  nobles,  and  the  Secular  clergy,  and  even  the  monks,  preferring 
that  of  judiciary  combat :  the  vanquished  underwent  the  punishment  pro- 
nounced'against  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  the  accuser,  or  had  been 
accused*"  » 

'  -TheExtraSs  which  we  have  given,  wiU,  While  they  contribi^te  to 
Ae  amusement  of  our  reader^,  afford  them  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  best  parts  of  this  abstraft.  They  co;itaia 
nothing  eminently  calculat<^d  to  instruft  or  jto  please;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  superior  to  many  other  accounts  which  we. have  read  iti, 
other 'works,  of  the  events  which  they  record.  This  little  tribute  of 
commendation  we  give  with  pleasure,  because  we  think  the  writer 
has  deserved  it;  and  were  we  not  necessarily  confined,  By  the  nature 
of  oiir  work,- to  very  narrow  limits,  we  could  seled  many  othej? 
passages  which  equally  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Were  it 
not  ibr  tthe  peculiar  colouring  which  M.  Dampmartin  has  given  to 
tbe  charafier  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that  portion  of  his  history 
Vfouid  be  eanitled  to  no  little  praise. — The  pitjt^qre  which  he  has^ivea 
of  1  thei'.<early .  Normans^  called  by  the  Freirch  **  th^  Men  of  thfr 
Northy?  ii  a  bold  sketch,  worthy  of  a  hold  people. — The  tui^bujence 
of  the  ^eatt lords,  which' prevailed  at'  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,* 
and  iht^bBoody. wars  wbich.these  redoubtable vass^s .of  the  cro.Win  thca 
^ifwL;i>gaink  .'each,  other,  ;are  well  and^curately  dw;rit^.-r-T,he; 
laAPPZNDiXy  VOL.  XXIII.  Hh  following 
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folbwttig  little  Aetfch  Wilfplease  thbte  sw^ho  delight  in  the  ehiWiltW 
«xploits/of  form^  davs :  .   ^ 

**  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  reign  so  little  remarkable  (the  reign  of 
Hfehry,  whd  was  crowned  in  1026),  that  the  Normans  covered  themselves 
with  glorjr  in  Itily,  Tancred  de  Haiiteville,  a  gentleman  of  slender  for* 
.  Wie,yhdd  twelve  sons,  who  gave  to  the  fiaion^  of  romance  the  reality  o( 
histdty;  These  knights-erfant  filled  the  earth  with  the  renown  of  their 
high  feat»  of  arms^  and  having  set  out  from  their  native  soil  as  simple 
esquires,  fbuiided  in  Sicily  a  flourishing  empirft.  Nothing  added  more  to 
their  glory  than  the  paternal  afFeftion  which  constantly  animated  theift,  atid 
whkh^retidered  their  success  profitable  to  all,  from  the  eldest,  Williaiu,  sttr- 
itdm^  Irdn^an»>  Duke  of  Apuglia,  to  the  youngest,  Roge^,  King-  of 
Sicily/* 

The  origin  of  the  Crusades  is  detailed  at  considerable  length,  in  a 
fi^nner)  whieh>  even  at  this  remote  period,  gives  to  that  extraor- 
atfiary  event  ahtiost  as  much  interest  as  it  then  excited:  and  thecir* 
edmstances  which  attended  the  enfranchisement  of  iht  slaves,  many 
of  whom  the  great  lords  were  induced  to  liberate,  in-order  to  raise 
money  for  defraying  their  expeiices  in  that  holy  war,  are  related  \^itli 

..ftnich  preciiiort.  Ther^ign  of  St.  Louis,  which  occupies  betwccil 
thirty  afid  fbrty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  those  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and 
6f  Louis  XI.  which  are  also  gilcn  dt  large,  exhibit,  perhaps,  (b6 
fhOst  fiivourabfe  examples  of  the  historical  talents  of  the  auiHor.* 
the  great  changes  which  were  introduced  into  what  may  be  called  the 
Ftencfa  cohstifution,  under  Philip,  and  which  have  produced  such 
i?vonderful  effecSls  in  later  times,  are  faithfully  state^l,  and  judicidasfy 
explained ;  and  the  examination  of  th?  ch^rafler  of  Louis  dcfes  1I6 
little  credit  to  the  abilities  of  the  writer. 

The  animosity  which  M.  Dampmartin  entertains  towards  Eng^ 
bnd^  though  so  often  avowed,  is  no  where  more  app'arent  thsin  ib  the 
ac^^ounts  which  he  has  given  of  the  battles  of  Crccy,  Poitiers,  vA 
Agincoun;  those  memorable  monuments  of  British  valour,  which 
will  testify  to  the  latest  generations  the  superiority  of  Englishmea 

.  fo  Ptdlchiikn.  TJie  first  vi6lory,  he  sap,  was  owing  solely  to  th« 
eonsterti^tion  ^hich  the  English  artillery  produced  among  the  French 
tnxips,  wlio  wete  otter  strangers  to  that  mode  of  warfare*  and.tath« 
aversion  whiph  the  French  had  for  'the  use  of  the  bow,  which  they 
eondeinned  as  unfit  for  n^n  of  courage.  The  second  wis  thetsoss^ 
queitce  of  the  base  and  dastardly  flight  of  the  Genoese  archers,  and 

'of  the  reprehensible,  manner  in  which  the  Frencli  knig^  condadoii 
thcmseWet,  seekilig  only  to  make  captives^  in  order  to  lobtm  no>^ 
numerotis  ransoms^  And  at  Agincourt,  he  sajrs,  the  same  fiuiks  bf 
trhich  t\ij&  French  Ibst  the  itwo  former,  produced  the  aanieiresubs ! ! ! 

Theindigiiatitm  ivhici^  this  impudent  atl^lnpt  todectsdifMi'fhe  ^ 
niem  of  those  splebdfd  Vii^orks^  is  ^xrioulatcd  to  produce  In  the  tavA 
^  thdrefadersy  Wfl'l  subside 'into  contempt  for  the  wmeF^Awbeiili^  it 

t4ldihat^l8  idNM ilplfftii'iia^riliifed  fa^'bis^tUQKt^ 
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Of  so  Ignorant  of  the  subjeft  upon  which  he  writes 
^motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  spews  of  homage 
of  the  French  have,  for  five  centuries,  rendered  to  th< 
French  language!  /  / ' 

The  hrst  regular  army  whidi  was  formed  in  Franc 
to  the  orders  of  the  King,  and  entirled  to  perniaftcftt  t 
the  t^ime  of  Charles  VII.     The  irjiJrtary  bands  whic 
oojJeiSted  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,*  and  which  ha< 
-at  the  return  of  peace,  were  transfoi'med  into  lK!)a"dcfS 
long  accustomed  to  the  tumults,  the  liceiitiousness,  a 
of  ca^ps,  they  deteked  that  state  of  quiet  and  labori 
■which  the/ had  previously  been  drawn,  and  to  which 
for  tbeni  to  retrirn  ;  and  chose  rather  to  subsist  by  pi 
was' mrore  congenial  with  their  recent  habits,  and  w 
of  tlieirdisposition.     Their  Tavages  became,  at  lejig 
"that  the   people   exclaimed  universally  against  them 
vention  of  the  States-General  in  i4'^$y  a  plan  'jfvas ; 
»rZing  and  mamtainFng  a  standing  army.     This  plai 
to  have  been  the  result  of  wise  views,  is  preserved  by 
in  his  Abridgment ;  and  the  principles  upon  which 
are  there  clearlV  developed. — Th6  history  of  the  reig) 
•epoch  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  French  scholar, 
and  unsatfsfadlory.    'It  was  at  that  period  that  ljt( 
revive  in  Europe;  and  that   liberal  and  enlightened 
l)tfted  as  much  as  any  other  persoQ  to  its  diffusion^  by  tl 
which,  he  gaye  to  learning  and  learned  men  in  his  d 
h  a  topic  upon  which  we  think  a  French  historian 
idwell ;  yet  M.  Uampmartin  has  passed  it  over  as  2 
•5tf)d  has  bestowed  upon  it  infinitely  le^s  notice  thai 
infinitely  le^s  importance.     He  ,has*  however,  stated 
siderable  accuracy,  the  origin    of  the    rivalry  whic 
long,  a    time,    and  with  such   great  force,    betwe 
Charles 'V. ;  an^d  he  has  also  given  us  an   interestii 
lives  and  characters  of  those  two  bold   Refoi;met' 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  a  just  view  6f  the  revolu 
pr:inciples  eifefted  in  the  religious  worl^* 

Under  Charles  IX.*  began  those  dreadful  wars  fo 
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,  **  ♦  During  the  minority  of  this  Prince,  Catherine 
cised  the  supreme  authority  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  rel; 
of  this  ambitious  and  wicked  woman,  M.  de  Beaunoir,  ; 
author  of  the  Historical  Sketch,  has  added  the  followin 
*^  Catherine  de  Medicis  devoted  herself  particular] 
Judiciary  astrology ;  and  it  was  in  the  tower  of  the 
that  she  studied'  the  star^,  and  endeavoured  to  penetri 
d«8JUny  of  her  family* 
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of  dif&renc  points  of  Christjan  faith,  which  ragedwith  such  irresistibk 
.fury  for  so  txiany  years,  which  deluged  the  soil  of  France  with  torrents 
.of  humao  blood,  slied  by  the  hands  of  fathen,  brothers,  and  sons,  and 
which,  duringtheir  whole  progrei»s,  was  marked  wiih  such  extraordinary 
•atrocity.  The  horror  whi.ch  we  icti  at  the  rccolledlion  of  those  impious 
fConflidis,  fully  justifies  the  severity  with  which  this  author^  has  cou- 
:  ^emiKKi  them.  Tlie  account- which  he  has  given  of  their  origin  is  gfeady 
deficient ;  but  he  has  soiiietimes  delineated  circumstances  which  oc* 
^Curred  during  their  progress,  with  tiuth  and  feeling  :  generaiiy,  how- 
ever, his  statements  upon  the  subje£l  are  iniperfedl ;  being  sometimes 
.vague*  sometimes  obscure,  and  always  brief.  He  appears  to  have 
been  disgusted  with  the  subjedl,  and  was,  therefote,  eager  to  arrive  at 
Che  cerminatfon  of  die  task  which  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he 
he  had  assuned,  imppsed  upon  him*.  From  that  time  he  grew  care- 
Jess  of  his  peHormauce;  at  every  succeeding  page  we  sj^e  greater 
indifference  in  the  writer,  and  less  merit  in  the  compilation,  and  at 
i, die  accession  of  Ifenry  IVrthe  history  terminates. 

To  remove  the  surprise  which  the  reader  naturally  feels  at  this 
abrupt  terminatjog  of  ine  narrative,  at  the  very  moment  when,  having 
patiently  laboured  through  the  toil  of  five  hundred  pages  of  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  history,  he  expected  to  enter  upon  the  relatiou 
of  events  of  more  recent  occurrence,  of  greater  importance,  and  of 
more  immediate  concern  to  the  present  generation,  M.  Oaropmar- 
tin  tells  him: 

• 

**  In  commencing  this  Abridgment^  it  was  our  purpose  to  present,  in  a 
compadl  summary,  the  series  of  events  which  compose  the  enormous  mass 
of  French  liistory  ;  led  away  by  that  interest  which  arises  from  our  love 
:t)f  our  coontry,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  which  we  had  assigned 
ourselves.  Far' from  being  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  the  thorny 
and  difficult  career  which  remained  still  to  be  run,   our  heart  palpitated 

■■■  »"■'    ■'     pi.»..i.  I    ■■  I J  p.  .,   tm*  ••    '  ^   ,  .  •" 

*'  I  cannot  recolleft  in  what  work  I  read,  that  being  one  day  shut  op       ^ 
in  this  tower  with  a  conjurer,  whom  she  had  brought   from  Italy,  ana 
who  possessed  her  entire  confidence,  this  new  Samuel  represented  before  her 
all  those  Princes  who  were  hereafter  to  reign  in  France,  After  having  seen        i 
her  sons  di&appear  like  shadows,  and  Henry  IV.  placed  on  the  throne,  she 
successively  counted  three  Priests  who  supported  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  three  Kings.     Having  come  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  a  spe^acle  so 
horrible,  says  the  writer,  presented  itself  before  her,  that  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  fear-  and  horror,   which  instantly  dispelled  ,thc   charm,  and  the       i 
whole  vanished  from  ^r  sight*     Catherine  would  riever  reveal  what  she        j 
had  seen.  J 

*'  The  work  in  which  this  occurrence  is  related  was  written,  I  believe, 
in  Latiil,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  and  when  Henry  was  tread. 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  the  author  well  said, 
that  she  had  seen  the  Jesuits;  he  was  mistaken^  howeve;>  in  the  colour  of 
their  caps. — D.  B,'* 
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whh  zeal  and  anioar^  when  a  sage  and  prudent  refiedl 
pended  the  course  of  our  labours.     Shall  we,  with  a  rasl 
expose  imperfedt  sketches  by  the  side  of  piftures*  from  the 
great  masters  ?     Voltaire  has  marked  his  first  step  toi 
by  a  poem>  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  literature,  whici 
of  Henry  IV.     Th}s  Hero  wilt  soon  meet  in  Madame 
torian  whom  her  perleft  taste  and  superior  talents,  qual 
tion^of  so  promising  an  enterprise.     The  author  of  the 
bellished  with   the  chatms  of  his  seducing  style,  the 
Louis  XI V.  and  «the  less  splendid  one  of  Louis  XV.    - 
**   We  shall,  therefore,  pass  rapidly  over  the  two  last 
Monarchy,  contenting  ourselves  'with  presenting  their  g 
/  leaving  to  pens  more  able  thaYi  our's  the  brilliant  task 
the  details.*'  (P.  509). 

From  this  part  of  the  work  the  reader  will  dcriv( 
Iformation,  and  but  little  saiisfa<Slion.     The  sketch  of 
IVth    Henry,  and  )of  the    three   last  Louis's,  are 
scarcely,  to  merit  a  place  Jn  any  publication.     The 
the  origin,  progress*  and  termination  of  the  late  revo 
we   shall   extract,  however;  not  for  any  particula 
possesses,' for  it  is  false  almost  in  every  part,  burtasl 
specimen  of  ilie  historical  talents  of  the  man  who  is, 
volume,'  to  favour  the  ^prld  wi^h  a  complete  pi6)i 
portant  events  which  preceded   the  accession  of  B 
writer,'*  says  M.'Beaurtoir,  *'  isaisagc  and  philosop 
friend  of  truth,  worthy  to  relate,  and  formed  to 
history."     Our  readers,  we  fear,  will  not  assent  to  ti 

**  Louis  XVI.  at  last  agreed  to  the  double  represei 
Etat  ;  and  from  that  moment,  for  three  years,  the  most  vi 
passions  made  Ffanteaprey  to  internal  convulsions,  w] 
wounds  upon  her  bosom.     All  classes'of  citizens  at  vai 
.destitute  of  magistrates,  the  army  deprived  of  a  great 
the  finances  exhausted,  the  castles  ruined,  the  nobles  p; 
sters  of  the  altars  despoiled,  the  royal  authority  disr^g 
insulted ;  every  thing,  in  short,  announced  an  immed 
overthrow.  Those  Princes  who,  foi:  ages,  had  felt  the 
f     by  our  splendour,  now  resolved  to  satisfy  at  once  the: 
hatred.     All  Europe  rose  in  arms  ;  and  so  blind  were 
adluated  them,  that  the  most  evident  principles  of  p 
and  natural  enjemies  ranged  themselves  under  the  same 
ti^me  al^  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  country  disappes 
minds  of  those  who  wete  least  timid.      * 

*'  The  Prussian  army  approached,  still  glittering  m 
thered  during  the  seven-years'  war.  Terror  precede 
Frederick  resounded  through  its  ranks ;  and,  full  of  co 
under  the  orders  l)f  a  King,  who,  by  the  delicacy  6 
l^alour,  by  his  lofty  manners,  and  still  more  by  hi« 
$ented  to  the  imagination  a  living  pi^ure  of  our  anci 
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.  *^  The  Avstrian  ^btttalioris  fastened  on^  pro^d  of  ^h€  v:i6)Laries  whick 
tt';£ey  had  obtained  over  the  Turks, 
/  *f  Thf  Troops  of  the  Empire  assembled.  .,  '   » 

-  **  Catherine  II.  brought  forward  a  portion  of  h^r  treasures,  and  em- 
phatically promised  the  warriors  of  her  immense  empire, 

-  *f  England  fanned  the  flame,  lavished  her  guineas,  spread  her' intriguesi 
delaying  her  attack,  until  we  had  sunk  under  our  defeats,  or  were  exhausted 
by  our  ti^ories. 

**  Spjain,  Italy,  and  Holland  made  secret  preparations. 
'^  Our  resources  appeared  50  far  annihilated,  that  a  Prince,  renowned  for 
kis military  talents,  departed  from  the  prudence  which  distinguished  him, 
by  publishing  a  inaniiiesto,  in  which,  to  injurious  reproaches,  he  added  the 
tone  of  menace.  This  insult  wounded  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  every 
citizen  immediately  became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  promised  himself 
viftory  or  death.  The  cry  of  war  resounded  through  the  capital,  and 
through  the  m6st  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  passion  for  arms, 
iSven  suspended  for  some  time,  unfortunately  too  short  a  time,  the  hatreds 
bf  the  di^erent  parties. 

**  Durinjj  the  course  of  those  glorious  campaigns  which  have  so  often 
filled  our  ^enemies  with  admiration  and  surprize,  and  which  will  dazzle  our 
Jiatest  posterity,  as  phenomena,  more  like  the  illusions  of  fiftion  than  the 
truth  of  history,  a  crowd  of  illustrious  generals  rushed  forth  into  the  field, 
cf  battle.  But,  Oh !  recolleftion  not  less  afiiiding  than  flattering,  while 
military  trophies  were   accumulated,  public  happiness  was  buried .  under 

'  torrents  of  blood,  and  heaps  of  ruins  ;  and  the  %  rcnch,  dreaded  by  others, 
groaned  under  internal  aj[Hi(ftions !  The  country  was  triumphant,  and,  at 
Jne  same  time,  was  corroded  by  a  disease  which  human  wisdom  thought 
was  beyond  remedy. 

\  ^^  Suddenly,  our  rending  agitations  are  terminated,  and  our  glory  is  raised 
t^" its  highest  summit*  A  man  appeared  :  administrator,  politician,  legisla- 
tor, and  warrior ;  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  marks  every  step  by 
friumphs;  he  subdues  Italy,  tames  the  ferocious  Mamelukes,  saves  the 
(tate'from  the  giilph  of  anarchy  into  which  it  v/as  again  falling,  concludes 
^  moderate  peace  on  the  field  of  vi(5lory,  sandions'  a  code- of  lawsj  secures 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,  encourages  the  arts  and  sciences, 
proteins  all  the  branches  of  industry,  recalls  around  the.  tombs  of  their 
Ancestors   those   unfortunate  wgnderers,  who,  scattered  among  strangers, 

^  •  toerpetually  turned  their  weeping  eyes  towardii  their  country — theobjeftof 
fhe  tenderest  affedions  wi.th .  feeling  , men  ;  rt-establishes, the  degraded 
4ltars  with  pomp,  restores  to  the  sanftuary  its  priests  and  its  splendour, 
t&tablishes  the  power  of  religion  by  toleration ;  in  short,  completes  the 
most  superb  political  monumentj  and  secures  its  duration  by  the  unity  of 
ipf>W9Xi  and  by  its.  hereditary  descent.  A  fourth  dynasty  conamences : 
the  empire  risfes  with  majesty ;  nations  and  their  sovereigns  are  habituated 
to  respeifilthe  J^i^hchj  and  the  destinies  of  the  earth  are  submitted  to 
'Kapoteori.^f.  '  ' 

tJpon  this  we  shall  make  no  remarks.  We  have  already  exceeded 
the  bounds  allotted  to  us  for  the  examinaliort  of  this  woi-k;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  necessarv  for  us  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion.    All  our- 

readcrs,  we  trust,  nave  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 

^   /  ••■        ■  •    •■•.-•      •    •  --       ;   •**      •■  .        late 
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-hie  Revolution,  to  dote£l  and  expose  the  fallacious  reprcfent^iont  , 
which  this  writer  has  attempied  (o  impose  ujjor  them  as  ihe  sol)«r 
retations  of  truth.  Wc  cannot  refrain,  however, .  from  placing 
the  worid  upon  its  guard '  against  one  of  the  'many  tricks  whkh 
the  partisans  of  the  Usurper  have  employed  to  obliterate  from  the 
minds  of  mankind  the  recollefiiGii  of  the  illegitimate  claims  of  BucHi* 
aparie  to  the  throne  of  France.  Buonaparte  w?  all  know  to  be  an 
advemurer  of  low  hirih,  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  siipreme  anilio* 
rity  solely  by  his  own  crimes,  and  the  dastardliness  of  his  enemies; 
and  while  we  remember  this,  we  cannot  submit  willingly  to  his 
duthoriiv.  His  admirers,  therefore,  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
abstract  us  from  the  recolleflion,  by  da/.zling  us  with  the  splendour 
of  his  government,  ajid  by  holding  him  up  to  us  as  the  chief  of  anew 
and  glorious  dynasty.  The  three  dynasties  of  the  Merovingians,  the 
Carlovingians,  ahd  the  Bourbons,  we  arc  told,  are  extinft,  aild  a 
foarth'  has.  now  commenced  under  the  immortal  Napoleon.  Buona- 
parte is  thus  ranked  with  the  greatest  Monarchs  who  have  swayed  the  i 
■  sceptre  of  France — Princes  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  the  loyal 
and  the  brave,  and  whose  descendanis  have  for  so  many  ages  been 
respeiflcd  and  obeyed^  The  people,  by  this  means  taught  to  consider 
him  as  the  equal  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  or  St,  Louis,  or  any  of  iliCif 
former  Sovereigns,  begin  to  lose  insensibly  their  abhorrence  of  hi? 
usurpation  ;  ana  he  gradually  appears  to  theiii  not  as  an  apuwi  tyiitnt* 
but  as  the  regular  and  proper  founder,  of  a  new  dyn^ly,  whow 
claims  to  become  the  head  of  a  regal  family  are  as  well  founded  as  thft 
claims  of  either  of  the  three  chid's  who  preceded  him.  From  re 
yarding  him  ai  the  6rsi  of  a  race  of  Kings,  who,  we  shall  be  per- 
uikded,  will  be  as  legitimate  Princes  as  any  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
transition  will  be  but  short  to  a  toleration  of  his  government,  and  from 
that  to  3  respeiSt  for  the  man,  and  finally,  to  a  reverence  for  his  autho- 
rityl  We  should  all  bear  ip  mind,  however,  the  mepjis  by  whifh  he 
acfiuired,  and  by  %ihich  he  pieservcs  his  power ;  and  while  we  recol- 
lett  his  atrocities,  and  feel  his  tyranny,  we  should  a]  1  remember  that- 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne  which  he  has  usurped ;  a  Prioce  en- 
deared to  all  Fr;ince,  and  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  elevation  of  his 
soul,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  is  at  this  moment  a  forlorn 
eiiile,  waiidering  in  strange  and  inhospitable  regiops.  ' 

'■  As  an  essay  exhibiting  "  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  three  dynastic* 
which  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,"  this  work  possesses 
scarcely  more  merit  than  as  a  history.  The  nriteris  tabinwdiii  man 
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caprice  of  the  $oldica:y  :" — but  those  who  recollect  the  history  of  tha 
Princes  of  that  family,  we  think,  will  di^ent  from  the  inference 
which  the  author  wishes  to  draw  respeiSting.thc  causes  of  its  overthrow. 
It  was  not  sp  much  to  the  insubordinafion  or  turbulence  of  the  inilitary^ 
as  to  their  own  idibecility,  and,  above  all,  to  the  deep  and  constant  in?' 
trigues  of  the  Mayors  oF  the  royal  palace,  that  the  Merovingian  Kings 
owed  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  their  authority.  The  Pepins,in  whose 
family  the  ereat  and  important' office  of  Mayor  had  long  been  heredir 
tary,  were  always  aspiring  secretly  to  the  crown  of  their  mastier ;  and 
had  always  ^vailed  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  the  condition 
of  the  state,  which  could  promote  the  accc  mplishment  of  their  views; 
by  this  mes^ns-tliey  became  gradually  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,, 
apd  at  a  moment  ^vhen  the  disorders  of  the  kingdotUr  the  weakness  of 
%the  King,  and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  favoured  iheir  projefi, 
they  ascended  tJie  throne.  Pepin  owed  the  reco^ition  of  his  title  in 
a 'great  degree  to  the  Pope;  and  it  is  probable  that  gratitude  for  the 
interference  of  the  Ffoly  See^  had  a  considerable  share  in  determining 
him  to  adopt  a  plan  of  strengthening  his  usurpatiqn,  hy  attaching  to  it 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Church. 

*'  He  thought,**  says  M.  Dampmartin,  *^  that  the  monarchy  would 
•  acquire  a  stronger  and  more  firm  constitution,  if  tbe  sacerdotal  authority 
were  united  with  ihilitary  force  :  and  he  accordingly  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance to  the  clergy,  which,  he  supposed,  would  make  them  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  Prince^  to  whose  choice  they  would  owe  their 
elevation.  But  this  displayeid  a  great  ignorance  of  the  power  of  that 
^sfrif  iu  corpsy  which  alike  disregards  the  ties  of  friendship,  of  qonsan- 
{[uinity,  and  of  gratitude .-?-Pepin,  in  avoiding  the  error  of  Clovis,  fell 
into  another  as  great,  and  sowed  the  se^ds  of  the  destruftion  of  his  (wn, 
4ynasty  on  the  very  day  he  establisjied  i^*'  ; 

,    '    .  .■  ■ .  '  -.'..' 

This  opinion  we  thirik  perfcdlly  correct.     The  atribition  of  this 

new  branch  in  the  state,  and  their  encroaclnn^nt,  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  the  other  branches  during  the  reign  of  the  Carlovin- 
gianSy  enabled  them  in  time  to  exercise  an  inHuende  highly  dangerous 
to  die  welfare  of  the  community  ;  and  they^at  length  made  use  of  the 
bounty  of  the  King,  and  their  credit  among  the' people,  to  accele- 
rate the  degradation  of  the  royal  family  :  by  a  just  chastisepent,  how* 
ever,  not  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  mankind,  they  thpm'selyes  be- 
came the  vidliins  of  ^lieir  own  perfidy.  /  - 

"  The^feonder  of  the  third  dynasty,*'  (says  M.  Dampmartin,  p.  133)^ 
•*  had  atteiitsvely  observed  the,  fete  of  the  Prirtces  Who  had  preceded  him 
on  ,the  throneL;  'he  saw  that  a  government-  which  ow^d  -its  strength  orfy  tb 
9)i(kary  power,  w^  ^rushed  by  its  p^n  weight ;  an4  that  (;hat  which  was 
fuppdrt^d  by  eccl^ia$tkal  power ^as  swall9^e4  up  in  anarchy.  He  con-^ 
({eiv^d  tjje  design,  u»fortanateIy  more  seducing  than  judioious,  of  creating 
a  v^y/f  order^  which  should  owe  itjs  existence  to  the  Monarch,  and  which 
^houljJ  be  de\^oted  to  himboth  fey  interest  and  by  attachment*  He  cs, 
Ublished  as  a4  invariable  principki  both  for  his  6wn  coiiduA  and  th^t  of 
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^ snCcetMin— fi&<  ai*temniti>fthenehililj,tht  uderatim  »f  tht  el*rgy,aiul 
tbeele^athnafthtfrople.  Suchhave  been,  for  eight  centuries,  the  springs  of 
thepoUcyof  theCapecianlCtngs.  The  moietalents  theyhave'poasessed, (be 
itearer  they  have  approached  the  constant  objuA  of  their  desires.  We  taniiot 
help  feeling  sensations  of  surprize  and  admiration  at  seeing  a  line  of  con- 
du^  so  uniformly  observed  by  so  many  individuals,  .  whose  charaftera,  , 
dispositions,  and  talents  were  frequently  so  di&rent.  Were  these  im. 
pressions  made  upon  the  heirs  to  the  throne  at  the  period  of  their  earliest 
infancy  f  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  du- 
ration, they  were  incCssantty- preying  upon-  the  existence  of  the  reigning' 
house;  they  operated  constantly  as  a  slow  but  no  less  certain  poiscm,  than 
fhose  which  had  destroyed  the  Merovingians  and  the  Carlo vingians." 


Thai  this  system  of  condud  could  have  been  sounremitiingly  pur-^ 
$ued  fram  generation  to  generation,  by '  all  the  Capets,  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  general  policy  of  tliac  family  might,  for  inaay  years, 
have  been  the  same;  t>ut  it  was  a  policy  which  did  not  arise' so 
much  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  die  diSerent  Princes  of  the 
Capetian  line,  as  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the  times.  The  nobles 
were  powerful ;  anil,  except  in  tht  authority  of  the  crown,  their  in- 
fluence found  no  check ;  that  their  power  should  be  diminished,  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  for  the  Iran^ullliiy 
of  the  people ;  but  to  oppose  the  weight  of  the  crown  alone  to  that  of 
the  nobility,  was  sometimes  a  dangerous,  and  always  an  unpleasant 
'  task.  The  politicians  of  the  times,  therefore,  in  calling  in  the  clergy 
and  the  people  to  the  aid  of  the  monarchy,  pursued  only  the  most 
"obvious  diiSates  of  immediate  policy.  We  agree  with  the  author, 
that  the,  continuation  of  that  condu^  was  unwise  ;  and  we  those 
firmly  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  those  opinions  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  by  which  it  was  sanflioned,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  prepare  the  people  of  France  for  that  tremendous  revolution  which 
■we  have  just  wimessed.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  censuring 
the  successors  of  Hugh  Capet,  for  all  the  mischiefs  which  the  coun- 
try has  suffered.  The  power  of  the  nobility  bad  for  many  years  been  ■ 
reduced  to  a  degree  xjf  comparative  insignificance,  and  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  rhe  Prince:  and  we  may 
naturally  suppose  [hat  all  animosity  on  his  part  had  consequently 
Ctosed.  The  rivahy  of  faflions,  however,  still  subsisted.;  one  parly 
■was  still  anxious  to  supplaut  another  in  die  administration  of  affairs  ; 
each  succeeding  minister  was  solici'tous  <^  curbing'  the  spirit  of  the 
oobles,  because  it  was  from  them  alone  [hat  they  dreaded  any  efie^ual 
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to  all  V  the  people  were  flattered  and  cajioled,  tfceder|jy  ddrpfsc^,  tiip 
jjdbiiity  degraded,  and  the  oionarchy  itself  finaHy  overthrown. 
■  Though  the  author  declares  that  he  has  ai'tnea  at  cxliihitirtg  a  ticw 
of  the  c^ius^sof  the  f^ll  of  the  three  dynasties  of  France  j  and  Appears 
ciofi&Icnt  th^t  |k  ha$  fgUy  succeeded  in  the  arduous  task,  we  confess  we 
bavebiji  little  <o  say  in  favour  of  that  part  gf  |)is  i^ork.  As  he  has  in^ 
(piemly  sacrificed  tne  clearness  of  his  history  t9  his  delii^mtcion  of  tb^ 
Ciiusefr  of  some,  mnfortuae,  or  the  consequences  oif  son^e  ja»iseoodu£l 
oa  ihe  part;  of  tlie  Monarcbi  it  was  but  reasonable  to  hope  tl)at  hU; 
eicposittoos  upcxi  such  Bi^tijeK^^  would  h^^ve  been  clear  and  iiarisfja(^ory. 
This,  .how«ver«  is  not  the  cW*  His  opiaions  are  fr$i|i4eatiy  incor- 
re£t,  and  his  information  is  erroneous ;  his  conjedl^ures  are  sometimes 
ifidiculoosi  and  his  statements  generally  impeifeft.  Much  oinginality 
of  thought  oh  such  subjefls  is,  perhaps^  not  to  be  expc<Sed :  tliosc  i«^o 
do  expedl  it,  need  not  look  for  it  here. 

Of  the  style  of  thjs  volume  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  i|ny  ge- 
neral charafter.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  many  hands,  "  The 
.Treliminaiy  Discourse'*  is  flowing ;  but  in  every  line  we  seethe  cn- 
thusiasn;)  and  the  extravagance  of  a  poet.  **  The  Introduflion*' is 
:an  attempt  at  peculiar  elegance ;  but  it  is  not  so  highly  finished  as  to 
'hide  the  marks  of  great  and  frequent  labour.  "  The  Annals"  them-  . 
selves  form  ^  hetetpgeneous  mass  of  perspicuity  and  obscurity,  elo- 
auence  and  dullness,  strength  and  weakness,  as  well  as  of  truth  and 
nilsehood,  and  of  good'  setise  and  absurdity.  They  display  some  taient, 
but  a  much  greater  want  of  it.  ' 

Having  nbw  examined  the  nature  and  the  tendency  of  these 
•*. Annals,"  having  e^bsed  the  principles  and  the  charaficrs  of  the 
men  by  whom  they  are  compiled,  and  having  put  the  public  upon  its 
guard  against  the  falsehoods  and  the  misrepresentations  with  which  they 
and  their  work  will  attempt  to  delude  the  workJ,  we  feel  some 
satisfaflioh  at  having  so  far  performed  our  duty  ai  impartial  crilics, 
and  as  honest  men.'  We  have  only  to  add,  that,  while  the  press  of 
England  remains  free,  atid  white  it  boasts  of  an  historical  work  at 
which  the  great  genius  of  Burke  condescended  to  Ijjbour,  and  which 
still  maintains  the  same  pure  principles,  the  same  inviolahle  regard  for 
truth,  the, same  stedfast  attachment  to  good  order  and  true  rehgion, 
and  the  same  clearness,  energy  and  elegance  of  di6lton,  which  have? 
always  charaSerised  the  old  "  Annual  K^pster^^'  we  think  ^at  the 
judicious  historian  who  shall  hereafter  undertake  tcf  acquaint  posterity 
with  the  events  of  the  present  times,  will  never  resort  to  the  vicious 
produ(5tions  of  France^  or  to  the  *<  Jmal^^  of  Beaunoir  and  his  daliic 
associates. 
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tePfuf argue  desjetmes  D^ohflUs.—Tie  Toung  taJi^i?  PlutarcB :  tr 
yibridgmem  of  'the  Lilies  of  the  llliutrwm  Womat  of  all  Couttirm^ 
lukh  Lessom  expluiiatory  of  their  Aliiom  andWorks.  3  vols.  12010. 
Pp.  Soo.    Piiris.     1806.    Imported  by  Dccoiichy. 

'A  JUDICIOUS  summary  of  fcnalebiograpfay,  would  utiqucsrion- 
Jl^^  ably  lie  an  useful  appendage  id  the  number  of  books  pariicularly 
a(lapte<l  to  the  use  of  ladies'  scIkwIs.  Tho  execution,  however,  of 
such  a  work,  unfortunately  requires  more  taste  and  judgmeiii  than 
those  who  assume  that  office  generally  possess.  It  must  be  confessed,  , 
indeed,  that  it  is  rather  an  arduous  task,  as  we  have  not  yet  any  just 
delineations  of  the  temale  charafter,  worthy  of  being  denominated 
biography.  In  all  languages,  and  in  almost  all  writers,  who  have  at- 
tempted lopoviriray  ibe  female  charafier,  there  are  so  many  aben^itions' 
from  reason  and  sound  judgment,  ihat  ic  were  difficult  to  consider  them 
any  thing  but  the  efledt  oi  passions  aad  partialities.  In  one,  a  t6ne  ot 
blind  admiration  pervadee  the  whole;  in  another,  a  supercilious  sen- 
timent of  superiority  and  sarcastic  depreciation ;  arid  both,  in  utter  cwi- 
tempt  of  reason,  justice  or  humanity,  hav8  agreed  to  Ipok  on  women 
either  as  angeis  or  demons,  according  to  their  respe£ltvc  countries,  or 
particular  formnea.  few-works  have  done  so  much  injury  in  this  re- 
speiS,  to  tJie  progress  of  sound  rpason,  and  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus;  and  the  opiniotisof 
the  amiable,  perhaps  more  properly  enthusiastic,  Fcuelon,  have 
cofitributed  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  youth,  especially  on  the  Con- 
tinent,'with  the  idea  th.it  all  women  are  either  like  his  Calypso,  or 
Astarbe.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  that  we  look  iu  French  hooks  for  any' 
infbrmation  of  thijse  women  who  have  attained  that  masculine 
command  of  their  passions,  and  the  uninterrupted  ejtarcise  of  their 
judgment,  which' mark,  the  lives  of  the  more  distinguished  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  Such  persons  are  only  found  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  in  this  country  akme  that  we  are  to  expe^  their  rcalpbr- 
iraits  to  be  drawn,  where  ihe  originals  exist.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
extraordinary  that  ourauthor,  in  selciSiiiig  his  niemor^s  of  seventy- 
five  wbmen,  sixty-five  of  whom  art  Frerrck,  should  present  us  only 
with  sketches  of  those  whose  writings  or  adlions  interest  the  feel- 
ings more  than  they  exercise  the  judgment.  The  learned  ladies, 
with  the  exception  o(  Madame  Dacier,  whoappcarsonly  as  an  indus.- 
tricus  Greek  zeabt,  scein  not  to  be  considered  ^%  femmes  illusires  hy 
.  t  lis  YoungLadies'  Plutarch.  Three  or  four  prtnc«,ses,  some  daring 
■  prostitutes,  such  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  J6an  of  Arc,  others  purely 
f.ihulouS,  as  Semivamis,  Frcdcgonde.and'Petrarch's  Latira,  are  all  rflc 
illustrious  charatflcrs  introduced  here,  that  have  not  been  reiere  faiseuset 
de  rime,  or  conleuses/    Want  of  discrimination.,  indoed.  in  the  selec- 
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collar  to  her  cbarai^er,  and  which,  assisted  by  her  personal  channsi. 
gave  her  a  temporary  reputation  of  greatness  ;  but  who  has  left  no  per- 
manent  proof  that  she  had  either  talents  oi;  learning  (the  letcers^as- 
cribed  to  her  being  spurious}^  can  have  Tittle  c(aim  to  the  distin£lionof 
illiistrioaSy  otherwise  than  for  her  crimes.  The  id^a  is  tiuty  French; 
and  it  most  assuredly^never  wbuld  have  entered  the  imaginarion  of  an 
English  biographer,  who  was  compiling  a  work  destined  for  the  in^ 
8trui£liou  of  young  ladies»  to  present  his  fair  pupils  wirh  memoirs  of 
NeD  Gwyn,  who  indisputably  possessed  infinitely  greater  talents  and 
more  beauty  tban-Ninon.  Joan  of  Arc  is  introduced  merely  to  have 
^n  opportunity  of  abusing  the  English.  The  whole  history,,  and  per- 
haps too  the  very  existence  of  oemiramis,  is  a  mere  fable.  The* 
same  chara6ler  may  be  applied  to  the  account  of  Fredegonde,  sup- 
posed to  have  become  a  Gothic  princess  in  the  fifth  century,  by  her 
iotrignes  and  horrible  atrocities.  This  Gothic  tale,  another  paraphrase 
of  Fcneldn*s  Astarh^^  first  became  popular  at  the  commencement  qf 
the  revolutipn,  when  every  means  were  used  to  render  tlie  unfortunate 
Queen  odious,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  the  sal>je£i  of  many  sar 
piem  lefiedtions  in  the  Moniteur,  on  the  efFefls  ot  female  influence 
and  government.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unquestionable  fad,  that  France 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  hour,  uniformly  ^q- 
verued  by  women !  Robespierre  was  led  by  his  mistress,  and  the  pre- 
sent tyrant  is  equally  influenced  by  his,  who  has  morcf  historic 
cal  knowledge,  and  much  greater  talents,  than  he  himself  possesses.—. 
Of  France  it  may  be  observed,  as  Cicero  said  of  Rome  during  the 
days  of  Vcrres— "  Ut  nemo.tam  rusticanus  Romas — quin  scirei  jura 
omnia  prastoris  urbani,  nutu  atque  arbitrio  Chelidouis  meretncula  qi- 
benutriy  \ 

The  general  charatSler  of  these  vplumes  discovers  all  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  literary  fashion  of^the  day  of  France;  a  studious  regard  tocx- 
ternal decency  and  decorum  of  expression  in  amatory  affairs ;  asandi- 
moDious  attention^  to  n>orality  and  religion,  without  any.  re^nnce  to 
principle  ;  a  strong ^^ropensity  to  panegyrize  all  royal  favourites  and 
their  parasites  ;  and  an  eagerness  to  represent  every  thing  as^ great  and 
good,  thai  flatters  ambition  and  military  glory.  Extra<3s  from  all  thfi 
different  writers  are  given  as  beauties  that  administer  to  those  views, 
and  Madame  Beaumer's  Ode,  entitled  La  Mort  des  Heros  (a  poem 
of  consiileiabl'e  merit)  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  Madame  de  la 
Vignc's  Oile  of  the  "  Dauphin  to  Louis  XIV."  answers  the  same 
purpose.  The  following  lines,  Written  above  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  will  shew  that  the  present  ambition  of  France  is-not  modern,  as 
many  weak-minded  persons  have  inferred  as  a  consequence  of  thQSup** 
posed  talents  of  Buonaparte.     .      , 

Plus  modere  qu'  Alexandre^ 
D'un  pere  vidtorieux, 
Je  vois  I'einpire  s'etendre, 
Qu'il  suBjugtie  tout  le  mondti 
St  son  destin  me  seconde^ 
Je  saurai  le  conservQi, 

Mcsdamcs 


CoMUtrci  {md  Navigenhu  of  tie  ^lack  Sea,  ,  -47.7 

Mbsdames  Boccag^  and  Beaum6nt  receive  l>»t  a  ve^y  innitioA  praise^ 
because  iliey  have  imitated  and  admired  the  English  writers.  Boccag^ 
and  Viot,  both  of  whom  died  in  1801,  are  the  only  modern  clurac- 
ters  in  this  work.  The  ambitious*  Agripping,  the  mother  of  Nero^ 
also  makes  her  appearance  h<^re :  but  ii  would  not  liave  l>een  prudeoc 
to  have  brought  to  remembrance  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  among 
^  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  women  publislied  under  the  domination  of 
Suonaparte,  That,  indeed,  would  have  undone  all  the  author  has  la- 
boured to  effe6l  by  his  sele(3  memoirs,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
including  a  biographical  sketch  of  all  the  illustrious  women  of  every 
country,  only  contain  some  imperfevSl  notices,  often  erroneous,  of 
those  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their  adulation  of  .power 
and  dignities,  or  who  have  emerged  from  obscurity  to  ascend  tlutuies 
and  enjoy  regal  or  imperial  honours,  such  as  Anne  Boleyn,  Cathe- 
rine  the  F^rst  of  Russia^  Fredegonde,  &c.  Such  are  the  iudireS 
means  used  to  flatter  the  caitiff  family  that  now  domineers  over  France^ 
and  threatens  to  extend  itself  over  the  old  world. 

On  comparing  the  relative  merit  of  the  writers  whose  lives  and 
charad^ters  are  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  it  must  strike  the  most  neg- 
ligent observer,  that  almost  all  those  who  evince  any  real  depth  of  talent 
or  judgment,  have  been  educated  in  the  Pjotestant  faith.  That  many 
of  them  should  have  adopted,  as  we  are  here  told,  according  to  the 
prevailing,  manners  of  Imperiill  France,  the  forms  of  the  Carholic 
Church,  in  order  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  King,  is  peih^ps  not 
a  matter  of  serious  reprehension  in  such  a  country.  These  changes^ 
however,  \yere  seldom  effedted  before  age  and  penury  had  impaired 
the  energy  of  their  mind,  and  their  spirit  of  independence.  The  f^Qt 
is,  indeed,  not  the  less  inlpprtant  to  confirm  the  well-known  truth, 
that  the  highest  degrees  of  mental  improvement  can  never  exist  under 
the  blasting  ij*fluenceof  Popish  superstition. 

This  work  is  so  very  incorredlly  printed,  that  it  will  embarrass  ju- 
vdnile  readers  of  French  in  this  country  to  understand  it. 


.  Essai  Historzque  sur  le  Commence  et  la  Navigation  de  la  Mer  Noir€^  i^C" 

jin  Historical  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
or  Voyages  and  Enterprises  undertaken  with  a  View  to^ establish  Com* 
mercial  and  Maritime  delations  between  the  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  those  of  the  Ahditerranean,  Embellished  with  three  Charts  of^ 
firsts  the  Jnterior  Navigation  of  a  great  Part  of  European,  Russia^ 
and  that  of  ancient  Poland;  second^  Europe^  indicating  the  Tracks  of 
the  Russian  Commerce  by  the  Baltic  ^and  Black  Sea  to  the  Ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  thirds  a  PlaH  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nieper.-  8vo. 
5  Frani^s,^    Agasse.    Paris.        ^ 

IT  is  a  truth  too  well  established  to  be  disputed,  even  by  the  sceptical' 
philosophers  of  this  sceptical  age,  that  cominerce  is  the  parent  of 
^ivilizAti^o  and  wealth  I  and  that  it  has,  in  consec^uence,  most  engaged 
/  .the 
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the  attention  6f  the  most  polished  and  moist  eivifizcfS  nations,  ft  wa| 
not  from  study  that  the  C:tar  Peter  derived  his  conviflion  of  Aisfaa, 
^incc  his  education  was  very  much  negleSed  ;  but  his  natural  genius 
led  him  to  examine,  with  a  critical  cVe,  the  respedtive  situatibn  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  and  that  examination  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  their  power.  He  immediately  resolved  to 
consolidate  a  powei'  of  his  own  on  a  similar  basis.  The  meam  which 
he  adopted  for  acquiring,  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  was  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  a  navy  are  well  known,  as  welf  as  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  extend' the  navigation  of  his  sltips  successively  over  the 
Bakic,  the  Caspian,  and  evei?  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  he  established 
a  port,  which  was  frequented  by  foreign  vessels.  Geography  pojoied 
o«c  to  him  a  fourth  sea,  to  the  south  of  his  dominions,  offering  the 
most  powerful  inducements  to  the  spirit  of  co  m  me  re  iar  enterprise ; 
but  he  was  separated  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  small  state, 
v^hose  weakness  rendered  her  the  abject  dependent  of  an  ambitious 
and  jealous  power,  who  exercised  an  absolute  controul  over  her. 
The  Black  Sea,  washed  to  the  north  a  long  coast  which  was  inha- 
bited by  Tartars,  wiio  were  also  masters  of  a  peninsula  containing 
some  good  ports,  of  which,  however,  they  could  make  no  use.  The 
Ottomans,  alone,  sovereigns  of  the  country  by  which  this  sea  was 
surrounded,  monopolized  its  commerce.  The  successors  of  Peter  be- 
held with  pain  this  obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  empire; 
and,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  succeeded  in  removing  it.  It  is  to 
die  reign  of  Catherine  I r.  more  especially,  that  Russia  is indebtedfor 
the  present  extent  of  her  power.  She  added  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
fathers,  Lithuania  and  all  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  ;  by  a  negotiation 
skilfully  condudtedji  she  became  mistrefes  of  tlie  Crimea  ;  and  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  terminated  with  success, 
procured  for  her  the  unmolested  navigation  of  the  Black' Sea.  This 
advantage  was  secured  by  tne  Treaty  of  Kainardgy  (a  small  town  of 
Bulgaria,  in  European  Turkey),  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  on  the  21st  of  July  1774. 


• » 


'*  Before  the  treaty  of  Kainardgy,  the  cojmncrce  of  the  Black  Sea  was 
confined  to  Constantinople  and  the  Archipelago.  Most  of  the  coasts  of 
that  sea  belonged  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  the  rest  to  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary.  The  liberty  of  frequenting  them,  and  of  navigating  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  was  confined  to  the  Turks* 

«*  The  trade  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  these  Seas  consisted  in  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople,  whfch  capital 
sent  them  in  return  various  articles  of  merchandize  of  which  they  stood  in 
*iecd ;  but  a§  the  value  of  such  articles  was  greatly  inferior  to  tfiat  of  the 
obJQ^ls  imported,  the  balance  was  paid  in  specie. 

**  This  trade  is  still  carried  on;  but  another  of  .greater  importance  has 
been  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardgy,  By ,  that  treaty  Russia  oh* 
tained  from  the  Porte  the  freedom  of  navigation  iti  the  Black  Sea ;  a  coii- 
eession  in  which  Austria,  France,  and  several  other  Powers,  have  since  par- 
ticipated; and  conunercial  and  dtaritime  reltftidns  har^been-establisM 

between 


t]6t«Mt'dKf)MU6f:the  Black  Sea  and  those  of  f he; Mekiemtnnin.  There 
i>  now  a  Tegular  exchtmfC  df  tbeir  tiatural  artd  other  [ifMluf^ils  j  thoseiif 
Russti  Bitd  Poland  are  exponed  <fifeflly  from  fhe  Bhck  Sea  to  tte  Medi. 
wrranCtti,  bytfae  Canal  of  Constantinople,  and  ihm  find  a  fiew,  a«sy,  acd 
profitable  market.  The  exwnsionof  the  comiMrce  of  -the  BkckSea,  i« 
the  course  of  iwaity  years  has  been  such  that,  in  ,1 803,  it  employed  900 
.  ihips of di&rent  nations." 


It  Wis  With  a  view  to  render  this  commerce  tetfer  nnAjfStoqd  b| 
his  coufttrynien,  Shd  tO  Enable  diem  to  turn  ittogrcateradvaiitage,  fhat 
,  ihs  author  published  the  Essay  before  us ;  in  whidi  lie  dcscrfbts  ihenx^ 
.  ture  'ahd  quality  of  the,  cafgbes  fitted  for  the  trade  i  -and  gives  a  table 
of  the'Rusiian  Coins,  weight*,  and  mcasares,  with  every  «Ji?r  parti- 
cirfar' necessary  to.bc  known.  These  are  inrerspersed  with  rudicioiK 
Add  (istftil  observations,  which  bespeak  the  man  of  sense,  arid  are  eri- 
dcmly  the  fruits  of  experience. 

In  iXir  iUvitw  of  Mi*.  -Guthrie's  adoiirable  Travels  in,  tlie  Crimea, 
we  entered  so  inucb  at  large  into  a  description  of  that  (iclij^luful 
teontry,  lint  it  would  bt  no  satisfaAion.  to  our  readers  to  extract  the 
account  given  at  it  by  the  author  of  this  E'ssay.  Suffice  it  il^erefore  .(• 
Biy^  ^litF  hjs  account  will  prove  highly  inKrcsdng.  to  comcoerrial 
men,  as  every  port  capable  of  receTving:VesselS|  and  with  whidiuade 
*H)(y>bftx«Tied  on>  ii  partict^ly  desctibcd. 


ElaB  Mosdbakat  Albark  OualgamSm  fi  soat  ASidmam.  ta  Coldmii 
Messageri,  He, , 

Tie  Carri(r-Pigeox,  more  swift  than  ike  Ligklning,  more  prompt  'iJiaii 
the  Clouii.  By  Michel  Sabhagh,  Tramlated  from  the  Arabic  ;Vr« 
French,  by  A.  J.  Sifvesire  de  Sacy.  'Svo.  Pp.  96,  Gallaiidi 
Paris. 

fTT^  HE  author  of  this  sihgiiW  produflioii  is  one  of  those  wandering 
-  -Jk  Swifam  whcm  Buonaparte,  with  a  vit^w  to  the  future  Goi>(]ue¥t 
ot^gy^C  4roughti  QUfcr  w^  liim  ^om  that  country,  wt)e4\,  af(er  his 
disgraceful  defeat  at  Acta,, he  deserted  his  army  and  fled  to  France.  ■ 
Tms  teiii^  *  Syrian  by  birth,  and  is  now -citipiaryed  in  the  Asjrtjrif / 
Pribting-'officc  at'Piris.  In  a  short  preface,  "he -gtves  an  accdunciit" 
yic  fcircum^tance'vrfiich  induced' fcim  to  compose  tliis  work.  B^iiig 
hrtWlipany,  One  ftiy,  with  aime  of  the  French  literati,  who  hate  *- 
rbCM  therr- attention  to  Oriaifal  iiterami-e,  the  conversafTOTtroT^eid 
Od  Al^ih,  poetry,  when  Sabbagh  was  requested  to  give  the 'compaliy 
it'ij^rfWnieWaf  itln  rwo-'-exteftipore  VerseS",.flic  snbi^  of  which  WM 
(obcthe'messagedf  alovcF'Tb '4iis  ■absenCinisii'css :  after  »  mtrtTn!w(t 


^8o  Pdf^gH  PuUiMhmi. 

^'  Tended  ^geojkij  hasten  tfay  flight  to  my  belated/ and  hasten  tc  t>rt0g 

i  back  her  answer ;  for  love  has  disturbed  my  mind. 

'^  The  paper  of  this  note  is  dear  to  me  as  the  white  of  my  eyes ;  and  the 
cbara^rs  which  my  hand  has  impressed  on  it,  are  precious  as  the  apple  o^ 
my  eye.     Adieoj  tender  and  feeling  messenger/' 

The  task  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  pigeon  attrad^ed  the  attcittlpn, 
and  excited  the  curiosity,  of  the.  company,  rtiost  of  v^hom  tcfu'sed 
their  asse]^^to  the  practicability  of  so  training  a  pigeon,  as  to  teach  him 
to  bring  back  a  message.  In  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  these  Gallic 
sceptics,  the  complaisant  Syrian  resolved  to  compose  a  work,  m  i^hich 
he  would  not  only  prove,  by  historical  and  incontestible  fa£ts,ahe 
astonishing  sagacity  of  pigeons  in  carrying  letters,  but  would  point 
out  the  best  means  of  training  them  for  that  purpose.  Hence  origi- 
nated the  work  before  us  :  which  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  under 
the  following  heads : 

<'  Chap.  I.  Of  the  Birds  called  Hamam,  and  of  the  Species  which  is  here 
treated  of. 

**  Chap.  II.  Of  the  Variety  of  Pigeons  to  be  preferred  to  others;  of 
the  natural  Qualities,  and  of  the  Constitution,  of  that  Bird. 

**  Chap.  III.  Of  him  who  first  introduced  the  use  of  Pigeons  as  car.  - 
tiers ;  of  those  who  afterwards  followed  .his  example. 

««  Chap.  IV.  The  Mode  of  bringing  up  and  of  training  Pigeons.;  aad 
the  Precautions  to  be  observed  when  they  are  sent  with  a  Note. 

"  Chap.  V.  Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  difierent  Authon  of 
^ast  times,  on  this  subjeft." 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  particularlyx  curious ;  and  the 
whole  produflion  is  both  interesting  and  entertaining.  The  French 
tfanlatioQ  is  accompanied  with  grammatical  and  historical  note$, 
whi^h  do  honour  to  the  erudition  of  M.  de  Sacy . 


Fita  de  AUssandro  Vittorio  Papacino  d* Antonio  Isfc.  / 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Vi^or  Papacino  d^Antoni^  Commandant  of  iki 
Artillery^  and  Lieutenant  GeneraL  By  Prospero  Balbo.  4to«  Pp>  96* 

PAPACINO  was  the  son  ef  Alessandro  Vittorio  Papacino,  go- 
vernor of  the  Port  of  Villa-Franca,  at  which  place,  he  was  bora 
in  1 7 14.  He  afterwards  took  his  mother's  name  of  Antoni,  by  which 
he  is  more  generally  known.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  artillery  ;  and. two  years  after,  in  17331 
^hen  war  broke  out,  as  a  private  soldier.  His  brave  anji  generous 
^  conduct  soon  gained  him  promotion;  aud^,at  the  jpeace,  he  was  em- 
ployed»  at  Piacenza,  at  Pavia,  and  at  MiUn,  in  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  treaty,  which  he  managed  so  as  to  give  perfeA 
satisfaction  to  both  parties.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  a  season  of  public  tranquillity  afforded  him,  for  completing  Ivi 
studies  io  natural  philosophy^  mathematics,  geometry,  and  mechanics, 

witbotti: 
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vilhout  neglecting  [lolrte  liierature,  in  which  the  Abhate  Tjgliazucchi 
was  his  master.  But  his  studies  were  more  [larricularly  dir^Elcd  tp 
the  auai;imenC  of  a  full  and  perfedl  kiiowls;lge  of  every  cbing  relating 
to  the  artillery.  He  employcti  himself  in  continual  expcrimema,  and 
especially  on  gunpowder,  on  metals  proper  for  ihc  fabrication  of  vkoh, 
and  in  proving  muskets  and  cannon. 

in  1755  he  wa!  ap[>oimed  X^ircilor  of  tile  Theoretic  Schools, 
with  the  rank  of  Major;  and  in  1759  he  was  honoured  wi[i>  the 
Order  of  St.  Maurice,  and  received  a  pension.  From  1766  to  1771, 
he  had  the  general  direiftion  of  the  Tiicoretic  and  Praiilical  Schoaisi 
and  enjoyed  other  distinguished  posts.  He  had  before  this,  in  1763, 
been  entrusted  with  ihe  task  of  instrudling  the  young  princes,  sons  16 
Ainifdeus  II.  in  the  miilitarv  art,  an  honourable  employment,  wltich 
he  held  for  several  years,  louring  this  interval  he  was  provided  with 
-  a  commandery,  and  acquired  farther  miJiiary  rank.  He  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  artillery  ;  and,  being  (:onvinced  by  repeaicii 
experiments,  that  chemistry  was  of  great  use  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms  and  of  powder,  he  irtstituted  a  school  for  chemistry  in  thi 
arsenal.  He  also  fouildeil  a  particular,  school  for  his  own  regiment* 
in  order  to  insirnfl  his  soldiers  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  to  teach  them  the  use  of  artillery. 

Licutenant-General  Papacino  d'Antoni  die<i  in  1786,  bequeathing 
his  books  and  manuscripts  to  Peter  Anthony  Canova„  at  whose  death 
■  ihey  came  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Such,  are  the  leading  feaitires  in 
ihe  life  of  a  man  whose  genius  appears  to  have  contrihuiea  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  science  which,  unhappily  for  mankind,  has  become  but  too 
necessary.  His  biogiaphcr  has  given. an  historical  sketch  of  ihii 
science,  accompanied  wiih  a  variety  of  appropriate  experiments.  la 
the  midst  of  an  a£tive  and  laborious  life,  Papacino,  besides  editing  the 
works  of  whers,  published  several  of  his  own  composition.  Among 
these  were  fniluziotti  Fisico- Meccaniche,  a  vols.  8vo.  1774,  with 
plaies;  wliich  were  translated  into  French  ii:  1777;  Esame  Delia 
Polvcre,  8vo.  with  plates,  in  1765;  this  book  was  translated  into 
PVcnch  by  the  Coi!n[  dc  Fbvignv  ;  imo  English  by  Kellert;  and 
into  German  by  TempelhorF;  Dell' Via  deW  Jrmi  da  Fuaco,  in  8vo. 
plates,  ill  1 780;  It  Maneg^ia/nento  dcilc  Machine  d'Artighrit,  in  8vo. 
in  1782;  and'£>f//'  Jrck'tu£}ura  Mtlilare  per  it  Regie  Scvole,  in 
8vo.  wilh.plates,  in  1778.  These  last  were  also  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  Ac  the  end  of  the  Li!e,  the  author  gives  a  criticaj 
account  of  the  elementary  work*  in  use  in  the  schools  for  artillery  aud 
fbvtiticaiion  at  Turin ;  with 'ample  comments  on  those  of  Papacino. 


48%  F^rtign  Publications. 

JRecueil  {PObservations  de  ZooJogie  et  (f  Anatamie  Comparie^  He. 

A  CoUeHinn  ^f  Observations  on  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy ^  maJU 
in  the  Ailatttic  Ocean^  the  Interior  of  the  new  Continenty  and  in  the 
South  Heoy  during  the  Tears  1799,  1800,  I,  2,  and  3.  By  Messrs. 
Humboldt  and  Botipland.  Parti.  With  seven. plates.  Imperial 
4x0.     Paris.     1805.      Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  public  journals  have  long  teemed  with  the  effusions  of  this 
modern  knight-errant  of  science,  and  his  squire  Bonpland. 
These  are  now  coiledled  and  classed  in  a  scientific  manner^  in  which 
it  is  designed  to  divide  the  account  of  their  travels  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  according  to  the  subjefls  of  which  they  treat.  This 
plan,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  accommpdating,  as  those  who  are 
pleased  with  extravagant  adventures  and  wild  reveries,  can  be  gratified 
vrithout  going  to  the  expencc  of  a  voluminous  detail  on  animal  or- 
ganization; while  the  more  scientific  reader,  who  .wishes  only  for 
new  fa£ls  in  the  history  of  nature,  may  be  indulged^with  vt^Iiat- 
ever  parts  sliouid  be  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  studies.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  man  of  true  science  will  be  continually  obliged  to  exercise 
the  mo&c  rigid  judgment  to  discriminate  between  real  observations 
and»mere  suppositions,  be  ween  what  ^^tually  exists  and  what  may 

^  be,  and  to  mark  with  patient  industry  the  fa£is,  fbncies,  traditions, 
and  inferences,  which  abound  in  this  work.  In  the  course  of  such 
extensive  travels,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  all  the^e  things  sliould 
occur,  but  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  to  arrange,  methodize,  and 
retrench  those  expressions  of  transitory  emotions,  which  naturally 
arise  in  a  mind  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  in  a  foreign 
«nd  unknown  country.  One  of  our  poetical  botanists  has  alleged, 
in  apology  for  his  visionary  speculations,  ^'  that  extravagant  theories 
in  those  parts  of  philosophy  where  our  knowledge  is  yet  imperfcfl, 
are  not  without  their  use,  as  they  encourage  the  execution  of  laborious 
experiments,  or  the  investigation  of  ingenious  deductions,  to  confirm  or 
refute  them.'*  Mr.  Humboklt  has  adopted  this  opinion  in  its  utmost 
latitude,  and  had  he  cqnfined  himself  to  such  things  only,  as  ;helr 
trutli  CQuld  be  ascertained  by  investigation,  it  would  have  be^n  well; 
but' the  same  spirit  whic^  a  few  years  preceding  conceived  that  the 
galvanic  fluid  made  thought^  or  was  the  matter  of  thought  (as  it  has  been 
expressed),  and  that  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  azot  adually  created  ideas, 
seems  to  have  accompanied  our  author  to  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko 

"  and  the  plains  of  Quito,  to^ indulge  his  eccentric  imagination  with 
the  mu$ic  (melodious  without  doubt)  of  singing  crocodiles  and  mon- 
keys \ 

Mr.  Humboldt  commences  his  work  by  observing,  **  that  the 
interior  of  South  America,  or  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  hitherto 
80  little  visited  hy  learned  travellers,  has  furnished  to  M.  Bonpland 
apd  him  observauons  on  zoology^  and  comparative  anatojuy^  which 

they 
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they  think  *are  hot  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists; 
and  that  instead  of  dispersing  them  in  the  history  of  their  travels  to 
the  tropics,  they  have  thought  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
student  of.  descriptive  natural  history  to  unite  them  in  a  separate 
work."  '  ^ 

The  first'  part  of  this  colle£lion  consists  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
larynx  of  monkeys,  of  the  crocodile,  and  of  several  birds,  such  as 
the  pelican,  pheasant,  &c. ;  the  description  of  a  little  monkey  un- 
known in  Europe,  which  the  author  has  denominated,  from  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  lion-monkey  (simia  leonina)  ;  two  new  genera 
of  fishes,  of  the  order  of  Apodes,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  fish 
thrown  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  province  of  Quito.  For  all  these 
memoirs  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  fertile  pen  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt. The  second  part,  we  learn,  will  contain  the  researches  of 
M.  Bonpland  only,  and  is  to  cohsjst  of  exa£t  figures  of  Indian,  Mexi- 
can, and  Peruvian  cranes;  observations  on  the  great  crocodile  or 
cayman'of  Oronociko  and  the  river  Magdelen,  and  on  the  alligator  of 
Cuba ;  anatomical  researches  on  tlie  lamantin,  ant-eater,  lazy,  and  the 
lama ;  new  species  of  monkeys,  birds,  fishes,  and  serpents ;  experiments 
niade  on  the  galvanic  electricity  of  the  gymnote,  and  on  the  gaseous 

ErodudVs  of  the  respiration  of  young  crocodiles.  These  are  the  prin- 
ipal  obje£ls  which  our  travellers  oflfer  to  the  amateuts  of  zoology 
and  comparative  physiology.  -  They  also  propose  to  give  drawings  of 
ythe  fossij  teeth  of  elephants,  which  they  found  in  the  northern  arid 
southern  hemispheres^  on  the  back  of  the  Cordellier  of  the  Andes, 
always  from  1026  to  1539  toises  (from  6200  to  9300  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  ,    - 

The  first  memojr  in  the  part  before  us,  consists  of  some  desultory 
anatomical  observations  on  the  os.hyoides  and  the  larynx  of  birds, 
monkeys,  and  crocodiles,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  organ  ^of  the 
voice  in  these  animals  is  of  a  particular  conformation*proper  for  modu- 
lating sounds.  The  author,  indeed,  has  not  omitted  to  covertly  recon- 
cile this  organization  with  the  notions  in  his  former  work  oh  the  irri- 
ubility  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibre,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded ;  and  lest  these  designs  should  not  be  so  readily  conceived  to 
illustrate  that  favourite  scheme,  he  modestly  informs  us,  that  all  tbe  ana- 
tomical drawings  which  he  now  publishes,  were  executed  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  middle  of  woods,  or  in  a  small  boat  or  canoe  I 

The  second  memoir  treats  of  the  little  lion-monkey,  which,  ob- 
serves the  author,  is  sd  rare  in  its  native  country,  that  he  has  only 
seen  two,  which  were  kept  in  a  cage,  whence,  notwithstanding  their 
constant  and  rapid  movements,  he  took  the  sketch  here  given.  It  is 
in  inhabitant  of  the  plains  on  the  eastern  decliviry  of  the  Cordelliers, 
on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Putumayo  and  Caq^ueta,  and  never  as- 
cends even  to  the  temperate  regions.  This  little  animal,  which  the 
Spaniards  call /w«fi>o.  (a  diminutiv^e  of  lion)  has  a  white  spot  which 
extends  over  the  top  of  thef  nose,  mouth  and  chin,  a  black  visage, 
and  its  fpre  feet  have  claws  like  those  of  a  cat,  while  the  hinder  ones 

I  i  i  '  /  have 
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have  naiisrUIoe  tbektMaaa  foot#  It  is  but  from  seves  to  ekht  inches^ 
long,  wiohouc  the  tail^  w&ich  is  of  the  same  length  aa  the^ody.;^  It 
is  one  of  the  least  aiul.  most  beautiful  monkeys  which  our  authors  hafe* 
seen«  it  is  gay  and;  playful,  but,  like  the  most  part  of  little  animals,, 
very  irascible.  When  irritated,  it  bristles  up  the  hair  of, its  neck^ 
wiiich  increases  itsiresemblance  to  the  African  lion.  Its  hissing,  or 
uihistliog,  imitates  the  song  of  little  birds^;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
conformation  of  its  -larynx  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  simiaofdifus  here 
described.  M*  Humboldt  was  informed  tbat  it  is  domesticated  in 
the  oabirvs  of  Che  Indiums  of  Mocoa* 

The*  tliird  Bierooir  describes  two  new  genera  of  fishes,  cajled  by 
our  iiuidbor  Eremopbilos  a»id  Astroblepus.  At  the  height  of  2600 
toises  anl  upwards,  great  pbins  and  considerable  lakes  are  found  on 
the  CtDrdeliier  of  tke  Andes.  *'  It  is  singula^',"  observes  M.  Hum- 
boldt, '*'tliat  wbilst  these  plains  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion, with  woods,  beasts  and  birds,  the  lakes  and  rivers  should  be  so 
little  fiohabiced.  Those  around  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  11 60  toises 
high,  OQunshcdily^  two  Jcinds  of  tish,  which  belong  to  the  genera 
snrenes.ahd  proteut*  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  fiogora,  1347  toises  high,  there  are  also  but  two  species, 
\>bich  the  inhabrtaints  call  guapacha  and  capitano-y  the  former  is  an 
atberlnus,  and  the. latter,,  which  is  here  described,  is  a  new  genus  of 
the  order  of  Apodes,  that  the  author,  from  its  solitary  situation,  de« 
notninates  eremophilus:  but  shotild  this  name  not  be  applicable,  if 
found  vtith  other  fish,  he  suggests  that  of  ihxichomyiitrusy  from  the 
bavbilloos  attacked,  to  its.  nose,  ft  is  froiT>  eleven  to  tvi-^lve  inches  long, 
its  body  covered  with  mucous,  and  is  a  very  fine  flavoured  ajiment. 

The  JlstrablepiSf  so  called  from  the  vertical  position  of  its  eyes,  is 
much  eaten  at  ropay an,  where  the  inhabitants  call  h  pescado  negr^ 
(bkick  fishX.  It  is  found  only  in  those  parts  of  the  river  Cauca,  that 
ace  not  tiae  most  contiguous  to  the  jundtion  of  Vinegar  River,  which 
descends* from  the  volcano  of -Purase,  and  brings  with  it  such  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  *,  which  occasions  its  waters  to  be  denominaied 
vinegar,  and  which  destr^oys  all  the  fish  in  the  Cauca  throughout  the 
space  of  four  leagues  after  their  union. 

.  The  last  memoir  in  this  part,  is  on  a  new  species  of  Pimelodus,  of 
die  genus  siiurus,  thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito* 
The  grand  explosions  are  periodical  and  rare  :  hue-  the  Cotopaxi,  1  un- 
gurahua,  and  Sangay,  vomit,  every  twenty  or  thii  ty  years,  innumertbie 


*  The  author  acknowledges  that  he  could  not '  dete^  any  acid  by  che- 
mical analysis,  in  the  water  of  Vinegar  River ;  but  he  supposes  ,that  there 
must  be  some  wbiich  renders  it  noxious  to  fish.  He  offers  no  reason  why 
this  insalubrious  quality  should  issue  from  "the  volcano,  rather  than  from 
the  soil,  over  which  the  river  passes^  but  rests  satisfied  with  a. mere. vul* 
^ar  conjecture,  which  it  was  particularly  his  duty  to  have  established^  W 
jrci'utVd  b)'  adua^  observation. 
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quantities  of  fish,  at  least  so  says  M.  HamboWt,  On  the  authority  s^ 
the  Spanish  AinericanSy  a  people  who  possess  more  wit  and  lov^  of 
ridicule  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  Christian  worfil.  (  Tlie  author, 
indeed,  does  not  say  thai"  fie  saw  himself  any  of  those  fishy  eruption^ 
nor  does  he  mention  any  that  have  happened  since  1698  ;  yet  he  a%. 
sures  lis  ttiat  the  Cotopa^ti  and  Tungurahua  throw  out  lish  sonaetime^ 
^^f  the  crater,  which  is  on  the  top  of  these  mountains,  and  sometime 
by  lateral  vents,  but  always  at  2,50x3,  or  2,600  toises  abov^  the  level 
of  thcjsea.  The  Indians,  asserted,  that  tb<^  fish  were  sometimes 
eje(3ed  living ;  but  the  author  has  begun  to  <loub£  of  ^he  truth  of  such 
reports,  although  he  has  adopted  their  supposition,  that  the  volcanic  f 
£sh  are  the  same  as  those ifound  in  the  rivulets  ai;  the  foot  of  the  V;^ 
canoes.  The  Spaniards  call  them  prennadillas  (meaning  small  worti>* 
less  things,  easily  taken)  as  they  are  very  numerous  and  sntutll  (from 
two  to  four  inches  long),  extremely  disagreeable  in  appearance,  aijid 
eaten  oitly  by. the  most  indigent  of  the  native  Indians.  This  specif 
of  fish,  it  appears,  lives  in  rivulets  at  the  tiemperatureof  io*»  of  thecenti- 
^ade  thern^ometer,  while  other  species  of  the  same  genus  li^  in  ri- 
vers on  the  plain,  at  the  temperature  of  27**.  We  must  pass  ovef  the 
-author's  attempt  to  ekplain  the  phenomenon  of  his  volcanic  fij^^  as 
his  observatiqns  rcsp«Sing  the  temperatur^e  of  volcanoes,  c^r  the  ex- 
isietice  of  great  subterranean  lakes,  ire  all  either  very  obvious  or  very 
visionary  ;  but  tlie  following  account,  which  M.  Humboldt  received 
.from  the  Corrcgidor  of  Ibarra,  may  amuse  some .  readers.  *'  It  is 
knowp  that  t\ft  volcano  of  Ymbaburu  has  ejected  enormous  quantities 
of  prennadillas;  it  still  continues  to  do,  so  from  lime  to  time,  espe- 
cially after  great  rains.  It  is  observed,  that  these  fish  afkually  live  in 
the  interior  of  the. mountain,  as  the  Inxliansof  St.  Paul  fish  for  them 
in  a  rivulet  t»  even  at  the  very  place  whence  it  issues  from  the  rock. 
-This  fishery  does  not  succeed »  neither  during  the  day  nor  in  moon*- 
light  ;  it  must  be  a  very  dark  nighty  otherwise  iht  prennadi  I  las  will  not 
come  out  of  the  volcano,  the  interior  of  wliich  is  hollow.'*  *'  It  ap- 
pears then  (observes  our  author  on  this  important  commrunication), 
,that  light  is  injurious  ^o  these  subterranean  fish,  which  are  not 
accustomed  to  so  strong  a  stimulus.     That  species  (he  adds)  which  in- 


♦  Perhiips  it  would  be  mpre  corre^,  notwithstanding  the  author's  ac- 
.  count  to  the  contrary,  to  say  fish  thrown  from  their  beds  by  earthquakes, 
rather  than  by  volcanoes. 

+  We  are  not  told,  indeed,  whether  that  water  b^  a'fFefled  in  the 
/manner  which  it  has  been  said  all  the  rivers  in  South  America  are,  hamely, 
that  of  being  s tag nattt  during  the  nighty  ^tA  fleeing  rapidly  during  the 
day!  Perhaps  M.  Humboldt  may  give  us  some  new  information,  in  another 
division  of  his  N^rk,  on  day  and  night  rrversy  as  he  has  here  done  on 
df^y  and  night  fish.  In  justice,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he 
has  withheld  some  oF  the  observations'  which  welre  announced  in  his 
Letters  to  Fpurcroy,  and  read'to  the  National  iQStiiute. 

1  i  3  habits 
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habits  the  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  bf  Quito,  lives  exposed  to  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  meridian  sun,"  This  latter  circumstance  might  have  in- 
duced M.  Humboldt  to  suspe6t  either  the  tale  of  the  volcanic  subter- 
ranean nydalope  fish,  or  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusion  tliac  chey 
tvere  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the  bfooks  of  Quito.  His 
observations  on  the  migration  of  species,  add  no  credibility  to  this  ac- 
count of  subterranean  night  fish,  nor  the  success  of  the  Indian  mode 
of  fishing  for  them. 

In  doubting  the  accuracy  of  so  distinguished  a  philosophical  travel- 
ler as  M.  Huiinboldr,  it  is  perhaps  our  duty,  in  camlour  to  the  author 
and  the  public,  to  slate  our  reasons  for  thinking,  that  his  sanguine  cre- 
dulity,** in  matters  of  natural  historjr,  has  afforded  the  witty  Spaniards 
of  South  America  an  opportunity  of  exposing  his  speculations  to  the 
ridicule  of  less  minds,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  more  grave  and  pro- 
found philosophers.  It  is  well  known  that  M.  Humboldt,  akhough 
not  a  native  of  France,  is  a  philosopher  of  the  French  school,  and 
the  natives  both  of  New  and  Old  Spain,  have  been  too  long  insulted 
by  men  of  the  same  class,  not  toieel  indignant  at  their  obtrusive  visits 
under  the  appearance  of  philosophical  travellers.  Hence  the  reason 
ivhy^  they  have  communicated  such  extravagant  accounts  to  our  au- 
thor, only  to, render  him,  and  the  French  philosophers,  more  ob- 
noxious to  ridicule,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  the 
iveakness  of  a  set  of  men,  who  for  more  than  a  century,  have  been 
abusing  the  Spaniards  as  illiterate  and  uncultivated  boors.  In  Madrid, 
Valentia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Spain,  we  know  many  humorous 
and  successful  deceptions  were  imposed  on  this  traveller  ;  and  from. a 
native  of  Mexico,  a  very  intelligent  naturalist,  who  was  in  that  city 
during  the  visit  of  our  author,  we  have  learned  of  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  same  successful  attempts  to  bewilder  this  ^^s///- 
cized  ()hilosophcr,  were  even  still  more  systematically  adppted  through- 
out South  America.  As  an  extenuation  of  such  condud,  it  is  as- 
serted, th*rt  the  world  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  works  of 
the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  contain  very  ample  and  au-  / 
thentic  infor/nation  of-  the  natural  history  of  those  countries^  without 
any  interttlixture  «f  French  gasconade. 

With  respedl  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  present  work,  it  is  the 
more  considerable  that  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  M. 
H.'s  drawings ;  and  as  faithful  delineation^  of  existing  animals,  they 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  ichthyologists,  and  lovers  of  natural 
history,  independent  of  the  opinions,  or  illustrations  of  the  author. 
It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  present  inquiry,  whether  M.  Hnm- 
boldt^s  volcanic  fish  have  been  (as  conjeftured),  roasted  in  the  fire, 
boiled  in  water,  or  parboiled  in  sliipy  argillaceous  mud  \  it  is  enough 
that  the  design  and  description  of  his  Pimehdus  Cyclopum  here  given, 
faithfully  represent  a  little  fish  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  Of  this  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  and  are  consequently 
obliged  to  the  author  for  bringing  to  our  knowledge  the  existence  of  a 
hitherto  nori-descript  animal.  The  engravings  to  thfs  ^ork  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of.  elegs^nce,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  more  gcnc^  / 
al  in  subjeds  of  natural  history  in  this  country. 
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Lf  Genie  di  Voltaire  apprecie  dam  tws  ses  OuvrageSy  l^c. 

The  Genius  of  Voltaire  appreciated  in  all  his  JVorks  ;  designed  as  a  Sup* 
plem^rit  to  all  the  Editions  of  that  illustrious  fVriter.  By  M.  Palis- 
sot.     pp.426.*  i2mo.     Paris.  18^6.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

MPALISSOT*s  opinions  of  Voltaire  are  long  well  Icnown, 
^  as  beipg  among  the  most  just  and  candid  of  any  of  that  vo*- 
»U8  and  sarcastic  writer's  atlmirers.  This  volume,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  a  kind  of  prolegomena  to  al-1  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  will  be  found  extrerhely  convenient  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  have-an  idea  of  every  piece  which  has  fallen  from  the  fertile  ptfn  of 
that  writer.  It  cannot  t)e  expefled  to  contain  a  complete  ana}y^isof 
all  his  dramatical,  historical,  poetical,  and  philosophtcai  works ;  bat 
the  more  important  merits  and  defedis  of  each  piece  are  carefully  and 
candidly  pointed  out;  and  it  isjicknowledged,  that  in  every  depart- 
ment either  cf  science  or  literature,  Voltaire  has  numerous  equals  apd 
even  some  superiors ;  that,  from  his  extreme  vivacity,  he  Was  incapable 
of  profound  meditation ;  but  that  no  other  writer  has  ever  before ' 
united  so  much  excellence  and  variety  in  every  subjeft.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  truth  i^i  the  conclusion ;  yet  mere  copiousness^ 
without  any  grand  features  of  originality,  is  certainly  a  very  negative 
merit;  it  is  a  much  more  unequivocal  prool"  of  great  industry  than 
great  talents,  and  is  sufficiently  charaderistic  of  the  genius  of  French 
w'riters  in  general,  who  are  ui>doubtedly  the  most  laborious  literary 
drudges  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  Germans.  This  ap- 
|>earance  of  great  art  and  labour,  it  is  allowed,  predominates  in  the 
works  of  Voltaire  :  the  Henriade  Ts  justly  despised  for  its  >C|r- fetched 
and  even  puerile  antitheses  ;  and  most  of  the  author's  comedies  *  a[)d 
poems^  abound  in  low  vulgar  expressions,  which  ar^  incompatible  with 
the  language  and  style  cf  pcjetry.  "  He  had  ihfe  sentiment  (says  M. 
Palissot),  but  nature,  otljerwise  so  liberal,  refused  him  the  genius  of 
comedy,  and  he  reproached  Corheille  with  buffooneries  which  were 
not  so  bad  as  many  of  those  he  introduced  into  his  own  comedies/* 
Voltai;;e  also  abused  Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  for  the  licentiousness  of 
some  of  their  expressions,  wliile  he  himself  very  often  adopted  all  the 
grxissness  that  he  could  steal  •from  Swift.  Of  his  totals  incapacity  for 
the  office  of  critic  or  commentator,  our  editor  has  given  very  con- 
vincing proofs,  in  accounting  for  the  alternate  hyperbolical  praises 
and  unwarrantable  censures  which  he  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Cor- 
neille,  by  observing,  that  his  sentiments  always  partook  of  his  Im- 
mour  while  in  the  aft  of  writing,  and  that,  consequently,  both  were 
fludluating  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme.-  Of  the  accuracy  <A 
this  observation  little  doubt  can  be  entertained :  and  it  may  be . 
taken  as  descriptive  not  only  oi  the  state  of  Voltaire's  mind,  but  of  ^ 
that  of  all  the  French  writers,  who  can  never  examine  any  sub-  , 
jeft^  unless  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  passipn,  wkich  is  governed 
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only  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  connected  words  to  express  it.  That 
such  men  are  ihcaj)ai>ie  of  correcr^Veasdning  is  self-evid^t-;  but  they 
are  no  less  deficient  in  idciis  of  equity  or  justice,  and  are  extremely 
'dangjerous  companions,  yvherl.cr  iu  a. philosophical,  moial,  political, 
or  commercial  capacity.  Wherever  ihe  passions  domineer  ovet  reason, 
tlie  selfish  emotion's  will  naturally 'prevail ;  hence  the  caiJse  of  the 
vanity  and  egoti$m  eo^ disgusting  in  every  description  of  pe(jple  in 
France. 

The  object  of  M.  Palissot  being  to  apologize  for,  and  recommend, 
fthe, works  of  his  favourite  author,  he  has  been  induced  to  make  a  de- 
if^f\cc  of  his  obscenities  as  well  as  his  infidelity ;  in  the  latter  he  has 
■jtolcrably  well  su<x:eeded,  presided  we  could  believe  liis  assertioiii 
tliat  Voltaire  really  possessed  something  of  pious  Protestantism^  and 
^hat  all  his  sarcasms  *  against  religious  dogmas  \Vere  only  designed 
against  priestcraft  and  the  other  abuses  of  Christianity.  The  opinions 
x>f  the  editor,  however,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  icily  pf  deism,  to 
jpstablish  any  very  favo.urable  idea  of  his  auihot's  piety  and  religioMS 
i'ailh.  His  defence  of  the  PuccUe  is  still  iiwre  obj<?ctionable. '  "  A 
^ork  of.plcasanty  (he  observes)  never  was  very  dangerous  to  the 
^nanjiers ;  and  wc  may  venture  to  avovy,  that  weshould  see  with  less 
jnqiji<?.tude  the  Puteile  m  the  hands  of  a  young  woman,  than  the 
'Helotse  of  Rousseau."  This  comparison  may  be  correct ;  butiloniy 
|5roves  that  there  are  degrees  of  turpitude,  and  that  both  arc  a  nationtl 
disgrace  to  literature.  It  is  some  consolation  to  the  other  $tatcs  of 
£lurope,  to  think  that  there  are  not  two  similar  works  in  an^  modera 
language,  and.  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  is  the  vehicle  of  thi^ 
snost  atrocious » and  pernicious  obscenity  that  ever  formed  the  subject 
of  a  critical  commentary  f  in  modern  days. 

.  Upon  the  whole,  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  English 
reader  will  be  contented  with  French  criticism,  we  consider  it  possiWc 
to  glean  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  real  merits  and  defects  of 
the'voluminous  writings  of  Voltaire  from  this  little  volume.  The 
editor's  remarks  on  some  of  the  ciiticisms,  or  rather  humours^  on  the 
Works  of  Cornciile,  are  higlily  worthy  tiie  attenrion  of  our  modern 

•-  *  M.  Palissot  confesses  that  *'  one  cannot  exculpate  birafrora  the  charge 
'  cf  having  injured  public  morals  by  the  licentiousness  pf  his  little  pamphlets, 
*uch  as  Quand,  Qui,  Mais,  Pourr^iwi,  &c.  against  the  established  religioD." 
An  accusation  sutiiciently  serious  to  have  induced  the  editor  10  rejed  all  such 
effusions  from  his  edition.  On  some  other  of  Ms* tales  and  romances  he 
very  properly  exclaims,  *Miow  was  it  possible  t^at  Voltaire  could- debase 
himself  by  such  shocking  vulgarities  I"  These  observations  of  his  apolo- 
gist will,  doubtless,  have  a  greater  effect  in  diminishing  the  mischievous 
influence  of  Volt:ure\s  desultoiy  pieces,  than  even  the  nervous,  elegant,  but 
often  malignant,  invectives  of  the  Abbe  Gcoffroi. 

+  Some  person,  perhaps,  willaddnce  as  an  exception,  a  work  in  English, 
lone  since  sunk  into  its  merited  oblivion,  but  which  was  reviewed  and  re- 
commended  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Monthly  Eevieii' ! 
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^oy-wriglits,  who  seem-  to  Itave  swallowed  entire  all  VoltaireS  ca- 
priits,  with  the  same  voracity  as  t+ieJogmas  of  Aristotle  ;  ami  thC 
rtorld  has  reason  to  ■  bmcrtt  ifie  indigestibility  of  both,  Which  have 
almost  extinguished  all  the  original  talents  devoted  to  the  dramatic  att^ 
In  a  Word,  the  chief  merit  of  Voltaire  is  nearly  reduced  to  that  of  being 
the  best  versifier  of  his  language,  in  wfhich  he  has  no  rival  (unless  some 
of  Boilesu's  verses  can  be  so  far  honoured),  as  the  freqneii*t  discordances 
of  Corneille,  andilie  infiatcd,  ridiculous  bombast  of  Racine,  arc  whoIlT  ' 
insupportable,  and  linycorchy  of  being  compared  with  the  coiKisi^ 
nervous  meltxly,  aai  general  elegance  cf  this  Protean  writer. 


Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vtngt  jftis'de  Sejour  a  Berlin  :  aw,  Frederic  te'Grand, 
sa  Familk,  sa'Ciur,  sen  Gouverncmcnt,;  les  /icaHtwics,  ies  EceUi, 
et  ses  Amis  Litterateurs  et  Phihsaphes.  Par  Dieud'jnne  I'hiebault, 
de  I'Academie  Royale  dc  Berlin,  Stc.  Sec  becoiide  Ediliou. 
5  tomes.     8vo.     Pp.  1885.  l*aris.     Biiisson,     1805. 

Original.  Anecdotes  <^  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  and  ef  hit 
Family,  his  Court,  his  Jfdinisters,  and  his,  Litfrarj  Friends  :  col- 
ItHed  during  a  familiar  Intercourse  of  Tweniy  Iturs  witi  that 
Prince.  Translated  from  the  f  rencli  of  Dieudonne  Tlliebault, 
Professor  of  Belles  Letires  ,in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
%  vols.    8vo.     Pp.  1007.     i6s,     Johnson.     1805. 

THE  name  of  an  Academician,  called  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin  oii  account  of  his  reputation,  by  Frederic  the  Grear, 
will  draw'atteniion,  and  raise  expectations.  These  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  tor,  though  some  of  the  anecdotes  be  pretty  generally 
known,  and  others  relate  to  occurrences  that  cannot,  .we  pre- 
sume, on  their  own  account  be  very  entertaining;  yet  nothing  ia 
which  Frederic  If.  is  concerned,  though  not  always  immediately,  can 
be  altogether  uninteresting;  nor  any  sulijetl,  selei^ed  by  a  manof  such 
genius,  discernment,  knowledge  and  taste  as  Thiebaulr,  be  insipid. 

Our  Academician  observes  in  his  Preface,  that  the  portrait  of  the 
greatest  man  would  Ixr  imperfe£l,  mure,  or  vapid,  were  it  to  wand 
.ilonc  the  objedl  of  our  observation.  Nor  can  it  be  ilisaUowcd^ 
^hat  to  relate  of  such  a  man  no  more  than  mere  personal  anecdotes^ 
would  be  to  present  die  wOrld  with  his  profile  only,  or  a  resemblance- 
half  brought  out  on  ihe  canvas.  How  could  we  attain  to  acertain  know* 
ledge  of  his  chara£ier,  if  we  are  unacquaiiwed  with  the  persons  witli 
whom  he  cliose  to  be  sur-ronmlcd,  with  those  wito  enjoyed  his  con^ 
dence  and  favour,  or  who  have  besn  injured  by  his'arors-and  injus^ 
tice  ;  if  we  ar&  ignorant  of  how  he  treated  individu;iU'who  did  him  ser» 
vice,  or  how  revenged  himself  of  those,  from  whonf  lie  had  received 
offence.  It  is  not  worUi  while  to  examine  in  this  place,  whether  or 
not  the  persons  who  surronndeUthira  were  justly  entiikd  to  be  so  djf- 
tinguislied.  ,  Xhey  are  placed  in  that  sjtuation,  not  on 'their  own  ac> 
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ccHiQty  but  JTor  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  princip;»l  personage  of  the 
scene^  Considering  memoirs  as  a  species  of  Wrking' extremely  inte* 
resting,  instructive  and  necessary  (to  biogiapby,  no  .doubt,  or  gene^ 
jal  history),  when  the  persons  they  delineate  are  men  of  genius,  ^e. 
was  earnestly  desirous  to  bequeath  to  posterity,  minute  and  complete 
Memoirs  of  Frwleric  the  Gteat.  He  saw  with  regret  *,  that  no  one 
was  etnployed  in  this  interesting  enterprize,  and  fatlxer  thsui  that  it 
should  remain  unattempted,  he,  more  than  fiye-and-twenty  years  ago, 
resolved  to  undertake  it  himself.  The  idea  never  aifterwards  abandoned 
him^  nor  was  it  scarcely  ever  from  his  thoughts.  He  devoted  to  it 
the  leisure  time  of  every  day.  He  successively  composed,  augmeaied 
ajid  preserved  (no  doubt)  his  notes,  and  at  length  produced  the  work 
that  ROW  appears  before  the  public.  He  makes  the  strongest  protesta* 
tions  of  fidelity,  veracity,  and  accuracy,.,  and  solemnly  declares  that 
not  a  single  word  appears  in  it  that  has  not  his  entire  belief. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts. — Part  L  Frederic  the  Great 
— in  his  oVdinary  Conversation — in  his  Studies,  Opinions*  and  Lite- 
rary Compositions^ — in  his  Youth— in  his  Private  and  Domestic  Life 
— In  his  Old  Age,  under  Infirmities,  and  at  Death. 

Part  IL -^  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Family: — ^Frederic  L — 
William  L-— the  Qyeen  of  Prussia — William  Augustus,  the  Eldest  of 
the  Brothers  of  Frederic — William  H.  Nephew  of  Frederic — Prince 
H^nry,  Second  Broihet  of  Frederic — Prince  Ferdinand,  Third  Brother 
of  Frederic — Princess  Ulrica,  Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden — Princess 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  Abbess  of  Quedlinberg — the  Duchess  of  Brunswick 
and  her  Children. 

Part  III.  Frederic  tlie  Great  and  his  Court — Festivals,  Mait- 
riages,  and  Travellers^ — State  of  the  Court  of  Frederic — Court  Festi* 
valsand  Marriages — SchafFkotschj'SchlaberndorfF,  and  Bastiani — Pocl- 
nit* — Madame  de  Troussel — the  Travellers*-  Foreign  Ambassadors—^ 
Embassy  of  France — Mons.  de  Guines — iVlr.  De  Pons  St,  Maurice — 
Embassy  of  Austria,  General  Nugent — Embassy  of  England,  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchel,  Mr,  Elliot — Embassy  of  S^ony,  Baroo  de  Stutbe- 
reim,. Count  de  Zinalendorff — Embassy  of  Russia^  Prince  Dolgo- 
roucki,  &c. 

Part  IV.  Frederic  and  his  Government,  Civil  and  Military— 
Introduflion — Civil  Government  of  Frederic— rof  Laws — Foreign 
Affairs— tthe  Grand  Dire(!^ory-^Finances — Military  Government- 
Generals,  Zietbeii,  Mullendorf,  Brewer,  Ramin,  Lenculus,  andDe 
Pirch,  - 

Part  V.  Frederic,  his  Academy,  his  Schools,  and  his  Friends, 
Literary  and  Philosophical — Introdoftion — of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Letrres  at  Berlin — Class  of  Natural  Philosophy- 
Class  of  Mathemsuics,  or  Geometry — Speculative  Philosophy— Class 

*  This,  we  presame,  was  not  very  great.  A  man  of  letters  in  the 
habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  observing  and  refiedling,  could  not  have 
been  greatly  displeased,  that  such  a  field  was  left  to  himself* 

of 
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of  Bdlc*L"ettres— Public  Inscruflion — of  the  Academy-^— of  the  Rules 

of  Discipline — Friends  of  Frederic,  Pliiiosophicpl  and  Literary— 
Counseiior  Jordan — Voltaire — Maupertui^ — the  Marquis  d'Argeiis— r- 
Le  Cait.  /  ■" 

This  division  of  the  work  is  very  judicious ;  and  it  is  a  mailer  of 
considerable  importance,  that  the  mind  thus  jtasses  by  every  transaflion 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  a  general  impres.sion,  or  reiult,-  arises 
from  the,  contemplation  of  a  number  of  particulars  of  the  same  kinJ, 
or  nearly  related  to  one  another. 

Under  the,head  of  Frederic's  ordinary  Conversation,  we  find  the 
following  anecdote  relating  to  Rousseau.     My  Lord  Marshall  having 
represented  the  persecutions  which  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  expe^    ' 
rienced,  even  in  Switzerland  and  Neufchatel,  of  which  this  noble- 
man  was  governor,  the  King  said  to  him : 

"  Well,  Sir,  write  to  yout  friend,  that  if  he  will  come  to  my  states, 
I  will  insure  him  a  safe  asylum,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns. 
We  will  give  him  a  house  at  Panckow,  contiguous  to  the  gardens  of  Schon. 
hausen.  The  house  shall  have  a  garden  and  6eld  about  it,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  cow  and  jwultry,  and  cultivate  his  own  vegetables,, 
Thei^  he  may  live  without  inquietude,  and  free  from  necessities," 

'  Lord  Marshall,  delighted  with  this  plan,  lost  not  a  moracnt  in  writ- 
ing the  proposed  Letrer,  which  he  shewed  to  Frederic,  The  King 
lookup  a  pSn  and  added  these  words : — "Come,  dear  Rousseau,  l 
oiFer  yon  a  bouse,  a  pension,  and  liberty ."     The  Answer: 

"  Your  Majesty  offers  me  an  asylum,  and  promises  me  liberty.  But 
you  have  a  sworJ,  and  you  are  a  King.  You  offer  a  pensiori  to  me  wlw 
never  did  you  a  service ;  but  have  you  bestowed  one  on  each  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  either  lost  a  leg  or  anarm  in  doing  you  a  service  V 

When  Rousseau's  name  was  afterwards  mentioned  to  the  King,  he 
said  earnestly — "  Oh  I  be  is  a  madman!"  This  was  a  very  nnrild 
observation.  Thtself-conccitcdnessaHd  peitishness  of  Rousseau,  who 
courted  persecution,  iriight  h.ive  justified  a  more  severe  refieftion. 

Frederic  was  renvkably  fond  of  conversing  on  metaphysical  and 
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iUademiciui  by  Prince  William'  of  Brtmswiek.  It  is  lAtensiIng! 
for  there  arc  few  min  of  sense,  we  imagitic,  who  liave  not  won* 
ixTtA,  as  well  as  thii  intelligent  Piinc^,  at  the  King  of  tViUMa'sopen 
profession  of  irri.'ligion. 

"  The  King  had  taken  Prince  William  with  him  on  an  expedition,  for 
the  purpose  of  /eviewiug  his  troops  in  Pomerania  and  in  Prussia  :  in  the 
course  of  (he  journey,  during  which  they  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifty  leagues 
[)er  day,  religion  in  its  turn  was  the  subjeft  of  their  conversation.  The 
young  Prince,  after  listening  a  coni-iderable  time  lo  his  uncle,  ai  length 
laid,  '  Will  your  Majcely  permit  me  to  mention  an  idea  that  occupies  my 
Blind,  and  greatly  astonishes  me  ?' — '  Well,  what  is  this  idea  f  Let  me 
\mt  it.' — '  Sire,  I  arti  not  much  surprised  thilt  many  philosophers  de- 
x\Wk  themselves  unbelievers  in  religion  :  but  I  cannot  conceive  tha*  So- 
vereigns could  possibly  hold  the  same  language.' — '  And  who,  Sif,  is  (o 
hinder  them  ?' — '  Tfieir  own  interests.  Sire  :  for  is  not  religion  one  of 
The  supports  of  their  authority  >' — '  My  frienii,  I  for  my  part  find  order 
md  the  laws  sufficient.  And  have  I  not,  in  addition;  the  interests  of 
My  citizens,  their  habits,  education,  atid  *ant  of  powef  f — '  But  *ha 
Can  be  more  desirable  for  Icings  ihan  a  Religion  that  represents  (hem  ai 
the  imsgCs  of  God,  and  which  enj6!ns  the  people  a  blind  obedience  to 
their' will  f — 'My  friend,  (his  blind  obedience  is  acceptable  only  to 
tyrants:  true  Monarchs  reqiiire  none  but  a  rational  and  wel]~tnotived 
.  obedience.  Besides,  the  priests  represent  as  as  the  ilepositaries  of  the 
(divine  power,  while  they  take  care  to  style  themselves  its  interpreters, 
and  the  mouth  by  which  it  speaks ;  in  this  Aianner  they  subject  us  to 
their  will,  and  place  us  at  their  feet.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  then,  if  I 
u)  the  head  of  the  nation,  I  cannot  be  the  head  of  the  priests ;  I  therefore 
Kje^-  the  blind  obedience  they  preach  to  the  people,  only  that  they  them. 
■elves  may  afterward  require  the  same  of  their  king,' — '  Nevertheless, 
Sire,  there  are  among  mankind  villains  perverted  in  their  nature  and 
hardened  in  their  crimes  ;  against  this  class  of  menj  religion  cannot  bat  be 
the  most  salutary  resource  :  the  fear  of  the  punishments  of  a  future  life 
frequently  produce  the  best  effefts  on  even  the  most  corrupt.' — *0h,  I 
have  the  gallows  for  such  scoundrels  as  these,  and  thai  is  sufficient.'-^' What 
if/these  scoundrels  are  hypochondriacs,  who,  yielding  to  their  despair, 
febindoD  themselves  lo  sentiments  of  hatred  and  of  vengeance,  and  esteem 
life  at  nothing  F' — '  My  good  fellow,  you  are  then  ignorant  that  for  such 
lOen  H  you  describe  I  have  a  mad.house.  Depend  upon  ' 
bave  lieen  admirably  governed  in  times  when  youi  religion  t 
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wholly  empbyed 'in  reviiii^  aad  eoieocdBg  bit  mlmirdiM  praddSM 
tious. 

*•  This  design  he  even  mentioned' to  the  persons  around  him;  aiid  £or- 
tunaiely  for  me,"  says  THiebauIt,  "  by  this  very  means  defeated  hi», 
projeil ;  for  the  news  was  no  sooner  circulated  among  the  persons  whoj. 
irom  various  motives,  became  jealous  of  the  implied  distinflion,  than 
they  .unanimously' agreed,  ist,  that  my  vocation  at  Pptitdam  would  be 
injurious  to  all  of  them;  and,  secondly,  that  effefiual  means'  should ,tw 
concerted  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  renounce  his  intention.  But  in  what- 
were  these  means  to  consist  ?  The  mistrustful  charaftcr  of  Frederic  ;  tlie 
extreme  subtihy  of  his  mind;  his  invatiaHe  habit  of  weighing  every* 
thing;  the  kind  of  indocility  he  indulged  in  himself,  of  opposing  the  dc. 
sires  he  ^scovered  in  the  minds  of  otfiers ;  all  conspired  to  multiply  ob- 
stacles, and  even  dangers.  Frederic  was  so  difficult  to  be  managed !  'i'h-^re 
wa-s  so  much  risk  in  the  enterprize!  The  parties  would  in  all  probability 
have  proceeded  no  farther  than  gratuitously  to  lament  their  misfortune, "if 
ihe  genius  of  two  discordant  charaflers,  uniting  into  one,  had  not  step. 
pcd  .  in  to  their  assistarice ;  the  genius  of  presbyterial  intrigue,  and  the 
genius  of  Italian  intrigue.     The  Abbe  Bastiaiti  was  the  person  who  saved 

them '  We  should  always,'  said  he,  '  study  how  to  take  a  ma«. 

by  his  weak  side;  without  this  we  ■  can  not  reasonably  flatter  ourselve* 
with  complete  success  :  I,  on  my  part,  have  studied  the  charader  of  the 
king  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  depend  on  it,  I  know  him  well. 
You  will  not  only  fail,  but  wil]  do  yourselves  an  irreparable  injury,  if 
you  suffer. him  to  discover  youF  intentions  ;  should  he  even  suspei^t  them, 
all  is  certainly  lost.-  Let  us  therefore  lay  it  down  a^  a  first  principle,  thai; 
our  part  b  t»  wait ; .  to  be  silent  and  submissive  till  we  see  our  way  99 
safely  that  the  king,  Argus.eyed  as  he  is,  shall  be  himself  deceivedl. 
Bat  what  is  thejnethod  to  be  adopted  ?  The  following,  gentlemen,  is  the 
one  1  have  imagined.  1  have  already  assured  you  th^t'I  atn  well  ac. 
quainted  with  the  chara^r  of.  the  king  :  I  have  next  to  inform  you  irf 
his  most  (a-evailing  fault ;  a  fault  he  iWver  resists  but  in  affairs  of  the  l«»t 
importance,  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  often  led  to  certain  purposes 
without  his  being  sensible  of,  or  even  auspefling,  the  fafl.  It  is  hii 
aversion  w  being  anticipated  in  the  thought  be  conceives  ;  that  ij  to  say, 
if  he  conceives  an  intention  of  doing  any  ihing,  and  the  public  foresee  that 
he  will  do  that  thing,  aiHl  pass  an  opinion  upoii  its  merits,  and  pariicularljr 
if  that  opinitMibe  favourable,  he  will  be  sure,  at  least  on  ordinary  occafiwM, 
not  to  do  it  at  all.  He  fancies  ihat  the  public  desire  to  prescribe  his  aiCUont, 
and  from  (hat  moment  his  whole  concern  is  to  ba^ffle  their  intentions.  Let 
us  therefore  appear  passive  and  indifferent  as  to  what  regards  this  profw- 
sor  i  this-  is  the  surest  way  to  lull  the  mistrust  of  the  king  to  pcrfefl  k. 
euriiy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  put  foot  in  Berlin,  not  a 
iH^inait  should  be  lost  before  each  should  repair  to  tht;  friends  he  can  most 
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priied  to  find  the  intenticins  of  his  majnty  letpeAing  tbU  profet(or50|e. 
nerally  known,  but  that  in  fafl  nothing  else  is  talked  of.  If  he  wishet 
for  a  farther  explanation,  which  will  infallibly  happen,  we  shall  add,  that 
every  one  is  of  opinion  that  bis  majesty  could  not  have  made  a  more  ju. 
dicious  choice,  since  he  appear^  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  lite. 
rary  talents  of  that  academician," 

The  stratagem  socceeded.  The  King,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Potzdain,  said  to  Thiebault, 

"  I  had  nearly  determined  on  taking  you  with  roe,  and  fixing  yon  near 
my  person  at  Potzdam,  where  you  would  be  exircmcly  useful  to  me,  a 
we  could  revise  together  my  numerous  writings,  and  you  could  hive 
assisted  me  in  putting  them  in  the  order  and  condition  in  which  I  wisli 
them  to  be.  I  have  no  caie  there  who  can  be  your  sobsitutc  in  this  respe^. 
Besides,  your  frankness,  application,  and  methodical  manner  of  proceeding^ 
particularly  suit  my  temper.  But,  after  mature  reflexion,  I  am  aware  that 
at  Potzdam  yon  would  be  useful  to  myself  only  :  while  in  remaining  hete, 
it  is  the  public  to  whotn  you  are  serviceable.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  tak- 
ing you  from  such  a  post,  and  that  it  was  my  duly  to  sacrifice  my  own' 
gratification  to  the  public  good.  I  therefore  leave  you  here,  but  with  , 
great  regret ;  and  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  with  my  writings." 

Ill  his  private  and  domestic  life  aiid  ecpnomy,  and  the  disirlbutkia 
of  bis  lime,  Frederic  was  a  perfeft  model  of  regularity. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  such  guests  ai ' 
ht  had  invited  at  ten.  These  consisted,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
literary  men,  courtiers,  generals,  and  such  of  the  princes  of  Brnnswidc  as 
happened  to  be  at  Potzdam. 

"  The  breakfasts  he  gave  were,  for  the  most  prt,  conq>osed  of  choco 
late  or  fruits;  his  dinners  were  extremely  well  served,  for  Frederic  was  no 
less  an  epicure  than  a  great  sleeper.  It  should  at  the  same  time  he  consi- 
dered, that  this  meal  was  also  his  principal  recreation  from  business;  ac- 
cordinely  He  always  appeared  cheerful  at  table,  and  talked  incessantly. 
When  lie  did  not  intend  to  walk  in  the  evening,  he  prolonged  this  rep«st 
till  near  three  o'clock  ;  but  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  he  wished  lo 
walk,  or  he hadsome  study  Or  other  occupation  in  view,  he  confinedilto 
<me  hour.  During  the  dessert,  the  steward  of  the  kitchen  laid  before  him 
a  book  of  tables  and  a  pencil,  and  the  king  wrote  in  it  all  the  articles  be 
chose  for  the  dinner  of  the  following  day.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  pies,  of  fereign  cheeses  in  high  esteem,  and  sent  for  them  froio 
the  most  distant  countries  of' Europe,  He  liked  all  his  dishes  higblr 
'leasoDcd  with  spices,  even,  his  soups.     His  ordinary  beverage  was  FrencD 
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**  At  filrst  Frederic  paid  his  stewards  of  tlic  kitchen  a  Hx»ddlar  for 
every  dish,  which  he  afterwards  xreduced  to  half  a  rlx -dollar.  This  me* 
thod  of  defraying  the  expences  of  his  table  enabled  him  to  dispense  With 
the  minute  details  of  the  expence  of  house-keeping.  The  cooks  were  fur* 
nished  gratis,  first  with  as  m^uch.  wood  as  it  wa&  possible  for  them  to  con^ 
sume^  secondly^  with  a  large  supply  of  the  best  butter,  which  arrived  at 
stated  times  from  the  dairy  in  Holland,  established  by  Williaip  L  on  the 
Hawel,  and  which  was  more  than  four  square  leagues  of  excellent  pastu* 
"^age;  thickly,  a  similar  advantage  as  to  all  sbrts  of  game,  the  tenants 
apon  the  Foyal  estates  havings  contradled  in  their  leases  for  sending  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  those  articles  to  the  royal  kitchen  per  week,  which  was 
regularly  conveyed  by  sonie  public  vehicle,  at  their  expence.  The  stewardr 
had  not  to  purchase  any  article  of  food,  besides  butchers'  meat,  and  comv 
xnon'^orts  of  fi^sh,  which  in  that  country  are  extremely  cheap,  with  vege- 
tables, and  sundries  for  culinary  uses.  All  extraordinary  or  foreign  sup. 
plies,  together  with  wines,  liquors,  teas,  coffee,  chocolate,  sugars,  coa&c« 
stionarles,  and  articles  for  the  dessert,  being  exclusively  paid  for  by  the 
Jcing.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  accounts  circulated,  that 
Frederic  paid  the  expences  of  his  table  at  ^o  much  per  head.  This  in 
reality  was  never  the  case.^' 

The  economy  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  descended  to  meanness  or  parsimony,  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps "ijie  greatest  nerve  of  his  power  and  consequence. 

*  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  well  known  history  of  Frederic's 
behaviour  ^o  one  of  his  pages.  Thiebaulc  relates  one.o/  a  similar 
icind^  which  happened  some  time  after« 

-  A  young  hussar,  whose  father,van  old  soldier  of  seventy  years,  was 
persecuted  by  the  general  of  the  hussars,  because  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  leave  his  company,  even  at  iliat  age,  was  torn  from  him  by 
tjie  general  in  revenge,  and  sent,  with  the  king's 'consent,  to.  the  regi- 
ment of  guards,  being  too  tnll,  he  said,  for  a  hussar.  Though  this  re- 
giment was  one  of  tlie  finest  sn  the  kingdom,  it  was  that  of  which 
every  soldier  had  the  greatest  dread,  as  being  always  under  the  eye  of 
the  king,  it  was  subjeft  to  a  siridier  discipline  than  any  other  re- 
giment. When  the  soldier  tirrived  the  king  wished  to  sec  him.  He 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  new  dress..  The  young  man  replied 
that  he  should  always  be  pleaj^ed  wiibany  sort  of  uniform,  if  he  had 
but  the  happines  to  please  his  sovereign  by  doing  his  duty  welL 
"  Very  well,"  said  Frederic,  «*  keep  these  clothes,  do  your  duty, 
and  I  will  tpke  care  of  the  rest.  Your  comrades  will  tejl  you  what 
you  have  to  do.  But,  my  good  fellow,  ycru  must  be  exa£l  to  a  minute 
in  your  department ;  and  to  this  end  you  must  be  furnished  with  a  good 
watch,  &c.  He  was  furnished  with  money  for  the  watch  ami  every 
other  necessary  article,  and  for  subsistence  promised  ten  crowns  per 
month. 

"  The  first  thought  of  the  young  soldier  ia  the  midst  of  his  joy  was 
direded  to  his  parents. — *  I  have  such  abundance  of  money,'  said  he, 
*  and  my  father  and  mother  are  ia  the  greatest  necessity  I     Is   there  no 

means 
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means  eS  sending  tliesi  the  fovty;  ceowni  ^reh  me  for '  the  watch,  and  of 
borrowing  that.^um  of  my  fellow ^aQldicfSy.  .on  cofulitiott  of  repaying;  then 
at  the  r^e  of  five  crowns  per  month  ?  What  remains  ilriU  be  qoite  enottgh 
for  necessaries/  He  could  not  lesist  thia  idea^  and  accocdingiy  hebor* 
rowed  the  forty  crowns  among  several  of  his  feliowi.soldiers :  heprocoied 
the  watch,  and  relieved  his  parents  ;  but  Ke  was  yet  ignorant  that  kiogt 
know  every  thing,  and  that  the  first  law  imposed  by  Frederic  on  thoas  wha 
served  him  was,  to  dibclpse  to- him  whatever  fa^s  they  beca^  acqoaintid 
ti^ith.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  his  new  dependent,  and  said  to  him :  '  I 
gave  you  money  to  buy  a  watch,  and  you  sent  it  to  your  patents,  Yoo 
supposed  you  were  doing  a  noble  a Aion,  without  being  conscious  that  it 
«»a6  a  breach  of  your  fidelity  to  me.  It  is  right  and  meritorious  to  assist 
^ne's  relations  when  they  are  indigent,,  and  particularly  when  they  are  in. 
firm  or  old  ;  to  do  so  is  a  most  sacred  duty  :  but  at  the  same  time,  wc 
should  appropriate  to  such  a  purpose  only  what  is  our  own.  In  sending 
the  money  I  'gave  you,  you  disposed  of  what  did  not  belong  to  you.  Tkis 
money  was  not  yours,  since  1  gave  it  you  only  on  condition  that  yoa 
should  use  it  as  I  directed.  It  was  po  more  than  a  deposit  in  your  hands, 
and  you  hate  viokied  the  law  imposed  on  persons  who  receive  a  trust.  For 
this  time,  however,  I  pardon  you,  because  your  fault  has  arisen  oat  ef  a 
sentiment  both  rcsceftable  and  pure ;  out  of  a  kind  feeling,  and  without 
once  reflefting  on  tne  nature  of  the  case,  as  I  have  nbw  explained  it  to  you. 
The  borrowing  the  forty  crowns  was  an  aggravation  of  your  first  fault ; 
•  for  we  should  never  borrov/,  but  under  circumstances  of  great  necessitj, 
what  we  are  not  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  repay.  For  example,  how  would 
this  debt  be  paid  to  jrour  comrades  if  you  were  to  die,  or  if  I  were  to  dis- 
miss you  ?  On  this  occasion  I  will  enable  you  to  discharge  your  debt,  but 
lecollcft  I  absolutely  forbid  your- contracting  any  other.' 

'^  When  tte  general  of  the  hussars  heard  of  the  young  man's  good  fortune, 
lie  had  the  meanness,  the  baseness,  to  go  and  congratulate  his  parents.— 
•  It  was  I,*  said  he,  ^  who  procured  him  this  situation,  by  speaking  in  hii 
favour  to  the  king,  and  I  am  truly  happy  at  his  success.  -I  was  quitie 
anre  he  would  do  well  at  I^otzdam.'  The  general  was  under  apprehensions 
tkat  the  young  soldier  might  do  him  some  injury,  by  informing  the  king 
of  the  persecutions  his  father  had  undergone.  This  is, a  true  pifture  of 
men  of  a  haughty  and  despotic  chara^fler  !  Base  and  grovelling,  disdainful 
JRnd  capricious,  as  circumstances  render  necessary. 

<*  It  was  rot  long  before  Frederic  felt  the, most  beneficial  consequence* 
of  the  kindness  he  had  bestowed  on  this  man.  He  was  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  the  gout :  his  physician  was  sent  for,  who  found  him  in  a  raging 
fevei",  with  his  ^kiai  extremely  dry.  The  physician's  first  objed  was  to 
bring  on  a  perspiration,  and  accordingly  he. ordered  him  a  potion  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  Frederic  was  possessed  of,  shall  I  say,  the  weakness  or  the 
tnania  of  so  many  great  commanders,  who,  like  Mithridates,  imagine  ij 
themselves  excellent  physicians :  he  insisted  on  knowing  the  ingredients  of 
the  potion,  and  immediat^ely  after  declared  he  would  not  take  it>  be  next 
dismissed  the  physician,  telling  him  he  was  an  ass.  The  physician  in^ 
formed  the  attendants  in  the  antichamber,  that  the  king's  malady  was  of 
thi?  most  serious;  nature,  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  bring  j 
on   a   perspiration,  but   that   he   would  take  no  medicine   that  would 

be  likelv  to  ptoduce  that  e^cl^  that  he  had  even  said  the  most  affront- 
*•   *       *  '—^ 
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ing  tkings  to  him ;  that  as  a  pt^rsictan,  anxiout  to  do  his  duty,  and  pre. 
tei;v'e>.  if  possible,  the  life  of  to  great  a  king,  he  would '  leave  the  nMu. 
sary  fffeicription,  and  it  would  afterward  be  their  part  to  prevail  Da  the 
King  to  take  it.  He  assured  them  that  this  was  of  the  last  importance, 
as  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  was  at  stake.  He  added> 
that  should  he  swallow  the  potion,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  every  part  of  his  body  well  covered,  and  that  some  addition 
should  be  made  to  his  bed-clothes  till  he  should  have  perspired  [Jen. 
lifully.  The  attendants,  after  rouqh  deliberation,  decided  that  the 
young  hussar  was  the  fittest  person  to  be  employed  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  watch  by  the  King  the  same 
night ;  a  charge  he  accepted  not  without  apprehension,  but  without  re. 
jiugnance,  and  even  with  cotwiderable  zeal.  The  potion  was  brought 
about  ten  o'clock  :  the  hussar  entered  the  King's  apartmmt  with  it  Jii 
his  hand.  '  What,  have  you  there?'  said  the  King.  '  1  have  a  potion. 
Sire,  which  the  physician  declares  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  your  re. 
covery.'^ — '  1  will  not  take  it :  throw  it  into  the  fire.'—'  But,  Sire,  it  ii 
so  necessarj-.' — '  I  will  not  lake  it.' — '  Sire,  the  physician  ordered  n»  to 
present  it  to  yoo." — '  The  physician  is  an  ass :  I  tell  you  I  will  not  take  _ 
It.' — *  Alas!  Sire,  he  assured  us  that  the  necessary  perspiration  could  not 
be  produced  without  ic' — '  He  knows  not  what  he  says  :  -throw  it  into 
(he  fire^  and  let  me  be  quiet.' — It  is  our  duty.  Sire,  to  conjure  your  ma. 
jesty  to  take  it.' — '  My  good  fellow,  your  importunity  is  useless;  with- 
draw, and  let  me  be  quiet.' — 'Ahl  Sire,what  shall  we  do  i  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  you  should  take  this  potion  ;  was  it  not  ordered 
by  a  physician  who  feels  a  personal  attachment  towards  your  majesty  ?• 
*  You  uie  my  paiicnce  ;  pray  leave  me." — *  Sire,  he  assuied  us  your  pre. 
servation  depended  on  your  compliance.' — *  He  is  an  ass  :  I  command 
you  to  withdraw,  and  let  me  be  tranquil,' — *■  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  sup- 
plicate yoar  majesty  to  take  a  'potion  which  can  effeft  your  recovery  V 
The  King  was  at  length  quite  angry :  he  swore,  threatened,  com- 
manded, and  sent  every  one  to  the  devil.  The  young  man,  still  with  the 
his  hand,  begged,  conjured,,  entreated,  threw  himself  on  his 
■pt  ;  in  short,  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon-  to  desist. — ■ 
The  contest  lasted  till  midnight;  when  the  King,  absolutely  exhausted, 
determined  to  take  the  potion,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  his  importuni- 
ties, and  obiain  some  sleep.  A  short  lime  after,  a  new  struggle  arose  ; 
the  medicine,  as  it  began  to  operate,  threw  the  King  into  so  violent  a 
heat  as  to  render  him  absolutely  restless  and  refradory.  The  King 
wanted  to  uncover  himself;  the  hussar  would  not  allow  of  it :  the  King 
threw  off  a  counterpane ;  the  hussar  put  it  on  again  :  if  the. King  put 
but  an  arm  outside  the  bed-clothes,  the  hussar  instantly  covered  it  af 
well  as  he  could;  constantly  entreating,  soliciting  pardon,  and  bending 
over  the  patient,  who  threatened,  swore,  and  disputed  in  vain.  This 
new  struggle  lasted  (ill  near  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  perspiration 
made  its  appearance.     Feeling  his  uneasiness  diminish,    the  Kins  bv  de-    ' 
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nvie;  u  if  ht  9lK)>«l,  but  retlml  to  a  canxt  ef  tbe  rotiin>  where, 
without  being  perceived,'  hi  continued  to  w^ctt  the  King  till  he  fell 
£tit, asleep.  By  daylight  his  majesty  found  himself  much  better; 
whcR  he  dtessed  himself,  and  sending  foi  the  hussar,  he  said  to  him ; 
f  You  are  an  excellent  lad ;  you  do  your  duty  faithfully  ;  ydu  have  served 
tne  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  I  am  much  satisfied  with 
you.  Here  are  lifiy  ducats  ;  you  may  send  them  to  your  parents,  if  yon 
lilteit.".. 

Among  the'tnost  amusing  anicles  in  these  volumes,  is  theaccountof 
William  1.  the  father  of  Frederic  II.  He  was  a  very  coarse  but  de- 
cided and  vigorous  character.  His  greatest  enjoyment  or  luxury  was, 
smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  ale  with  his  favourites  in  his  smoking- 
room.  The  fijrnitare  of  die  smoking-room  consisted  of  a  bng  fir 
labie,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  long  bench  of  the  same  matcilal.  At 
one  cxiiemity  there  was  an  arm-cliair  no  less  ordinary  ;  and  at  the 
Other,  one  in  every  respet£l  simil.ir,  except  that  the  backv^s  sur- 
mpunted  by  two  hare's  ea is,  a  symbol  received  by  the  Germans  to 
express  the  frivolity  and  worthlessness  of  the  parlies  among  whom- 
they  were  found.  This  second  chair  was  thus  decorated,  because  it 
was  reserved  for  an  old  servant,  admitted  to  the  society  for  the  pujposes 
of  carrying  messages,  and  playing  the  buffoon  for  their  amusement. 
In  this  place  it  was  that  William  learned  all  the  ailecdotes  of  the 
day;  that  he,  in  hi^  turn,  communicated  to  the  rest  what  maiiets 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  worthy  of  their  curiosity  ;  and  that  every 
one  used  his  ability  to  gain  him  to  the  interests  or  the  passions  of 
cither  themselves  or  their  friends. 

The  conduct  of  William  towards  his  wife  and  cliildren  was  brutal 
in  the  highest  degree ;  nor  did  he  abstain,  in  the  government  of  his 
subjci^s,  from  the  use  of  the  torture.  The  coarse  rudeness  of  Wil- 
liam's charadler  was  prevalent  in  every  thing  he  did  aiwl  saiJ.-  Ifhe 
perceived  a  priest  with  a  well-powdered  wig  on  liis  head,  he  was  sure 
to  say  the  most  afFrontiiig  things,  persuaded  lie  must  lie  a  Frenchman. 
If  he  saw  a  young  man  in  the  streets  on  a  day  of  bbour,  he  had  Iiim 
seized  and  entered  as  a  soldier  in  some  regiment.  The  momeut  he 
made-  iiis  appearance,  every  one  ran  to  conceal  themselves  as  fast  as 
liiey  could.  The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  always  de- 
serted. If  l>e  fell  in  the  way  of  any  old  men  and  women,  whom  he 
had  reason  co  suppose  unemployed,  he  ticver  failed  to  load  them  wiili 
the  grossest  abuscj  or  even  to  strike  them  with  his  stick.  William 
was  extremely  fond  of  exercising  himself  in  the  art  of  painting,_of 
rather  daubing.  He  exhibited  his  pictures  to  his  courttera,  invit'Pg 
them  to  declare  their  opinion  of  them  :  but  as  he  would  not  have  en- 
dured the  most  trifling  criticism,  lie  was  sure  to  receive  nothing  hu' 
assurances  of  their  excellence.  "  Well,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  one  of 
these  flatterers,  who  lavished  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  on  onp 
of  his  pictures,  "  for  how  much  do  you  iniagimr  it  could  be  sddi  » 
it  were  sent  into  the  market .'"     '*  For  a  hundred  ducats,  Sire,  aaj 
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9t\\  It  yotf-for  fifty,  because  I  see  you  are  a  good  judge,  and  I  am  gla4 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  yoii  a  service,"  '  The  poor  courtier,  com- 
pelled to  take  the  daubing  at  so  high  a  price,  took  good  care  how  hi 
com  mended  in  future. 


a 


This  Monarch  sometimes  dined  at  the  houses  of  his  generalsi  Ofte 
day,  wlien  dining  at  Count  de  Grumbkow*s,  since  that  time  Field-marshal 
and  Go\rernor  of  Berlin,  he  happened  to  eat  of  some  ham,  which  he  de^ 
clared  wai  the  best  he  had  erer  eaten  ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  that  the 
cook  who  had  cured  it  should  instruct  the  cooks  of  the  royal  kitchen  how^ 
to  produce  a  similar  article  at  his  table.  "^  A  few  d^ys  after,  the  st6wafd 
of  the  kitchen  came  to  the  King  to  ask  him  for  sixteen  bottles  of  cham- 
paign. His  Majesty  did  not  go  in  person  to  the  cellar,  but  he  kept  the 
key,  as  well  as  an  exaft  account  of  his  wines  and  other  liquors.  He  in- 
quired, therefore,  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  sO  many  bottles  of  chaml 
paign  ?  He  was  informed  that  M.  de  Grumbkow's  coc)k  had  demanded 
them  to  -soak  a  ham  i»  the  wine,  which  in  due  time  he  would  har^  the 
honour. ta  serve  on  his  Majesty's  table.  The  King  sent  his  cook  about 
his  business,  and  said  to  his  General,  ^  When  I  wish  to  eat  excellent  ham> 
I  will  ^dine,  at  your  house  ;  I. am  not  rich  enough  to  have  that  article 
prepared  after  the  manner  of  your  cook  :  I  keep  my  champaign  for  drinks 
ing.'*  '  . 

*'  William  accepted  the  invitations  of  even  the  l^ast  considefaible  of 
his  officers  to  be  one  of  the  guests  on  their  wedding-day  :  he  even  obliged 
the  Queen  to  do  the  same,  and  to  open  the  ball  with  the  bridegroom.  The 
Queen,  on  her  part,; always  chose  to  dance  a  Polonese  dance  rather  than  a 
minuet,  which  she  thought  wojrfd  have  been  too  great  a  condescension  td 
a  simple  Lieutenant  of  the  guards.  But  the  Lieutenant,  somewhat  in-. 
toxicated,  and  extremely  rustic  in  his  manners,^  made  the;  Queen  run> 
jump,  and  turn  in  so  rapid  and  violent  a  manner,  that  she  really  looked, 
said  the  Baron,  like  a  girl  from  a  village  inn.  The  King,  seated  in  hi^ 
chair,  laughed  immoderately  on  seeing  her  petticoats  fly  up,  and  that  het 
partner  left  them  no  time  to  resume  their  natural' place.  All  this  was  an 
exhibition  admirably  suited  to  the  taste  of  William." 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  is  spoken  of  wlrh  such  contempt; 
as  all  the  world  knows,  by  Mirabeau,  appeared  to  our  academician 
(to  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  be^n  very  kind),  to  have  been' one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  world  ever  produced. 

The  third  part  of  this  work,  Frederic!  the  Great  and 
HIS  Court,  is, a  rich  field  of  entertainment : 

*'  There  was  a  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  the  Queerf-itiothef,  named 
-M«  de  Morien,  who  was  a  manef  so  circumscribed  an  understanding  as  ta 
be  constantly  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  belonged  3 
even  after  his  death  some  traits  were  related  of  him  that  appeared  almost 
^  incredible ;  such  as  his  being  unable  to  recolleft  whether  at  the  siege  of 
siich  a  place  he  was  the  besieged  or  the  besieger,  and  whether  it  was  him- 
self or  his  brother  who  was  killed  in  such  a  campaign.  To  this  M. 
Morien  it  5«as  that  the  Marquis  d'Argens  lent  the  same  volume  seven  times 
over;  and  who  being,  asked  afterward  how  he  liked  the  work,  replied,  «  I 

Kka  think 
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think  it,  Sir»  an  admirable  produdion  ;  but  if  I  might  speak  my  opihiO|i 
freely,  the  author  sometimes  repeats  the  same  things.'  The  English  Am. 
bassador  requested  him  to  present  to  the  Queen.mother  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
then  on  his  travels ;  arid  added,  that  it  was  not  the  Earl  6i  Essex  who 
had  been  beheaded  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Accordingly  M.  de  Morien, 
at  the  usual  hour  of  presentations,  said  to  the  Queen,  '.Madame,  I  have^ 
the  honour  to  present  to  your  Majesty  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  native  of 
England,  and  a  traveller;  for  the  rest,  the  English  Ambassador  has  as- 
sured me,  that  he  is  nbt  the  same  Earl  of  Essex  who  was  beheaded  under 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  King,  who  was  fond  of  jesting  with  Count  Scha£Fkotsch» 
Master  of  the  Horse,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive  frjom  him  excel- 
lent repartees.  ^'  In  your  quality  of  Knight  of  Malta,  my  dear 
Count,  you  wore  round  you  a  girdle  of  contiuency,  tell  roe  what 
you  have  done  with  it?" — "  I  wore  it  out.  Sire,  and  unfonunately  I 
could  not  find  throughout  your  Majesty's  dominions  any  material^  fc^r 
making  another."  The  Baron  dc  Poelnitz  was  in  the  court  the  re- 
source and  the  oracle  on  all  occasions  of  etiquette,  and  this  without 
having  obtained  either  the  attachment,  esteem,  or  consideration  of 
Frederic,  who  treated  him  with  the  same  unrestrained  freedom  he 
used  with  every  one.  The  Count,  who  was  a  very  expensive  mart, 
was  originally  a  Catholic,  but,  from  prudential  considerations,  had 
become  a  Protestant.  ■> 

^  One  day  conversing  with  the  King  on  the  subjeft  of  his  poverty  and 
difficulties,  on  which  he  was  sometimes  particularly  eloquent,  '  2  would 
willingly  assist  you,'  replied  the  King,  *  but  what  can  I  do  ?  You  know 
this  country  is  so  poor,  that  with  the  greatest  economy  only  can  I  pro. 
vide  for  its  expenditure !  If  you  had  been  a  Catholic,  perhaps  I  could 
have  given  you  a  canon's  stall :  I  have  occasionally  some  good  ones  at  my 
disposal,  and  you  may  suppose  I  would  rather  bestow  such  a  benefit  on 
you  than  on  any  other.  But  you  are  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  un. 
fortunately  is  the  mo^t  indigent  of  all  pur  religions ;  it  ofiers  no  means  of 
my  being  useful  to  you  :  it  is  really  a  pity,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  it.'  The  Baron  was  completely  deceived  by  the  seeming  kind- 
ness of  the  King,  and  concluded  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  renounce  the 
highest  state  of  pcrfcd:ion,  and  return  to  something  that^lnight  prove 
more  useful :  he  that  very  evening  made  his  abjuration ;  and  as  the  King 
btdiuinounced  that  he  had  at  the  moment  a  valuable  canonry  in  his  gift, 
he  considered  that  he  hadjiot  a  moment  to  lose,  and  the  next  morning 
waited  on  the  King  to  inform  him  thaf,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  he  was 
again  become  a  Catholic,  and  that  he  trusted  so  great  a  Monarch  wotild 
not  fail  to  realize  the  hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  breast  of  a  long. tried 
lervant  of  the  royal  family.  ♦  I  am  truly  grieved,*  replied  the  King^ 
*  for  I  bestowed .  the  canonry  you  speak  of  this  very  morning !  This  is 
most  unfortunate ;  but  how  was  I  to  suppose  ypu  would  again  have 
changed  your  religion  ?  What  can  I  npw  do  to  recompense  you  f  Ah !  I 
recoiled  I  have  the  nomination  of  a  rabbin  in  my  gift ;  if  you  will  make 
yourself  a  Jew  I  will  bestow  it  on  you.'  It  Was  in  this  manner  the  fiaiW 
die  Poeinita;  became  a  Catholic  for  the  rest  9f  his  life/* 

The 
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Th«  following  theory  of  Frederic's  rospcfling  the  degeneracy  and 
the  fall  of  the- French  Nobility,  is  very  imponant: 

"  But,  6ir,    your  nobles  of  ancient  times,  who  were  proad  of  not 
knowing  how  to  write,   were  ignorant  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  tbeir 

,  contemporaries — they  had  not  degeneraEcd!  I  perceive,  with  pain,  yoo 
have  no  longer  any  nobility  in  France ;  for,  what  ii  nobility  ?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  consists  in  a  line  of  descent  which  we 
pften  find  dcfeftive,  and  at  best  is  always  doubtful ;  or  in  parchments  that 
may  so  easily  be  forged  or  altered  i  If  nobility  consisted  in  such  pitiful  con. 
tiderations  as  these,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  least  esteem  ;  the  nobility 
"would  be  nothing  better  than  a  class  of  privileged  impostors.  True 
nobility.  Sir,  has  a  charafler  whose  claims  upon  our  respefl  are  widely 
different  in  their  nature  ;  an  essential  chatafkr,  allied  1*0  energy  and  ek- 
Tated  sentiments.  I  maintain,  then,  that  wherever  those  chara£icristics 
Ao,  iiQt  exist,  there  is  no  nobility  ;  and  this,  generally  spcakinj;,  is  the 
opinion  f  am  inclined  to.  entertain  of  that  of  France.  Sut  can  you  tell 
pie  why  it  is  that  your  nobility,  which  was  formerly  so  renowned,  has  so 
degenerated  i  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  1  have  endeavoured  to  ascer. 
%Aia  the  cause  of  this,  and  I  will  submit  to  your  consideration  that  which 
appears  to  me  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this  grow, 
in^  evil.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  what  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  French 
nobility  was  the  system  of  law.  In  faft,  the  crush  produced  by  thissyt- 
tem  among  the  most  splendid  fortunes  of  France,  was  succeeded  by  the 

'  pudden  rise  of  families  till  then  unknown,  who  now  eclipsed  by  thei^  Iuxd. 
rious  way  of.  living,  and  in  course  of  time  by  their  credit,  the  families 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  pre-eminent  distinAion.  By  degrees,  thew 
upstarts  became  the  possessors  of  lands,  titles,  honours,  places.  The  do. 
bility,  become  indigent  and  dispersed,  humbled  and  nearly  forgotten,  de. 
duced  from  the  passing  scene  that  nothing  was  so  desirable  is  opnlenoe; 
hence  tbey  ceased  to  attach  any  esteem  to  sentiments,  which  actordingljr 
fvereno  longer  carried  to  account.  The  claims  of  sentiment  were  bartered 
ioj  those  of  gold ;  every  thing  was  reduced  to  a  standard  of  cxctosive 
venality,  Such,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  arc  the  obligations  you  owe  to  the 
system  of  law  ;  and  such  is  the  chain  of  evidence^  which  appear  to  me  to  , 
justify  my  assertion,  that  you  have  no  longer  an/nobility  in  France." 

The  stoiy  of  Baron  Trenck,  which  our  author  had  from  bis  own 
mouth,  and  the  dialogues  between  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and 

tliR  .Savnvard  who  w.i^i  h(^r    fiirnititrp-riihlvr.    hv  nn^nc  nf  whirli    llu^ 
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^elf-lave  wjs  a  principls  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  the  basis  of  moral 

Stntimeni,  and  create  in  us  all  the  private  and  social  virtues  ? — Thie- 
bault  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  gave  his  reasons — "  I  could  not," 
sjys  he,  "  prevail*  on  the  King  to  change  his  opinion;  yet  he  was 
at  least  rot  offended  hy  my  frank  dealing.  He  contented  himself 
■witli  saving,  calmlv,  '  My  dear  Sir,,  yoti  do  not  understand  such  sub- 
jt^ls  as  these." 

Besides  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and-Bdles-Lettres  at  Berlin,  there 
was  another  school,  to  which  Frederic  gave  die  appellation  of  the- 
AcaJetnv  ;  but  which,  by  the  public,  has  always  been  called  M<  Civil- 
and  Mituary  Academy  for  young  Geiiilemcn.  In  (he  King's  instruc- 
tions relative  to  this  Academy,  one  sees,  as  is  jusily  observed  by  our 
author,  the  "  whole  soul  and  opinions  of  Frcikric." 

"  The  intention  of  the  King  and  the  end  of  this  foundation,  is  so  to  form 
the  minds  of  young  gentlemen,  that  they  may  be  properly  qualified,  ac- 
cording to  iheir  destination,  for  the  pursuit  of  eirner  the  military  voca- 
'tionor  of  poHtics.  The  masters,  iherefore,  shall  studiously  endeavour 
not  only  to  store  their  memories  with  useful  knowledge,  but  above  all, 
to  create  in  them  a  certain  volubility  of  mind  which  shall  render  them 
capable  of  applying  themselves,  not  to  one  study  alone,  but  to  any  that 
may  be  found  expedient ;  in  particular,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reason, 
and  the  forming  of  their  judgments.  To  this  end  it  is  consequently  ne. 
cessary  that  the  masters  should  accustom  their  pupils  to  form  just  and 
clear  ideas  of  things,  and  on  no  occasion  remain  satisfied  with  such  as  are 
only  vague  or  confused." 

After  instrufli  ns  rcla'.ive  to  the  study  of  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  becomes  lo  histoiyi  in  which  he  avoids  minute  details, 
till  the  period  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  ending  with 
die  present  times,  when  history  should  become  a  serious  study. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  professor  teach  the  pupils  history  ;  he 
must  also  at  ihe  end  of  the  daily  lesson  employ  half  an  hour  interrogating 
them  on'  the  point  of  history  they  have  been  treating  of,  by  which  means 
he  will  elicit  such  refieftions,  whether  moral,  philosophical,  or  political, 
as  have  been  passing  in  their  minds,  an  exercise  of  greater  use  to  ihem 
than  all  they  have  learned.  For  example,  on  the  different  superstitions  of 
nations:  Vo  yiu  believe  that  Curliiit,  ia  leaping  hue  the  galfh  that 'Was  formed 
ttl  Rome,  fwas  the  cause  of  its  immediately  clas^g  ?  You  are  sensibie  no  such  thing 
happens  in  our  timet,  'which  must  coavince  jiou  that  this  sloty  is  a  mere  fable  of 
■     the  ancients.- 


Having  also  given  instruSions  reEjieCling  courses  of  mathematics,   . 
rnethaphjbicj,  morals,  and  the  taw  of  n.irure  and  nations,  of  what  is 
called  droit  puhlique,  he  says,  "  Tlie  preceptors  will  not  fail  to  impress 
on  the  minds  ot  their  pupils,  that  this  droit  fublique,  being  destitute 
of  any  adtual  sanflion  for  enforcing  its  observance,  is  a  vain  phantom 


u. 


"  This  is  a  fault  in  the  translation.     It  should  have  been  peisyad^-^ 
Reason /frjBUiij— Motives /«^aj/,  ...-.- 
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titat  sovereigns  do  not  fail  to  display  in  their  instrudlons  and  mani- 
festoes, though  imheir. own  cordua  they  violate  its  principles.". 

Among  the  Rules  of  Discipline  laid  down  for  this  AcaJcnjy»  we 
find  the  following :  '  . 

.  "  The  pupils  shall  bd  allowed  to  amuse  ihemiielres,  in  the  sammer 
iDcmths,  by  playing  at  foot.ball.or  tennis,  and  by  taking  walks  ;  in  win- 
ter, by  assembling  in  one  of  the  large  avenges  of  the  academy,  and  re. 
peating  theatrical  proverbs,  or  passing  jokes  upon  each  other :  the  pre- 
ceptors shall  not  correft  them  for  any  artful  iricks  they  may  practise  if> 
gaiety  of  temper  ;  they  shall  treat  with  seriousness  only  what  concern* 
the  heart,  vicious  propensities  of  any  kind,  linmodcrate  passions,  caprice, 
idleness,  and  other  faults  that  are  destruftive  of  the  real  happiness  of 
youth';  but  they  shall  take  especial  care  not  to  restrain  their  cheerfulness', 
their  sallies,  or  "any  indication  of  latent  genius.  The  pupils  shall  have  ai. 
dancing. master,  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
■  cise  ;  he  shall  attend  them  three  times  a  week,  and  twice  a  week  they 
shall  be  conduced  to  Ccntcner's  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
ride." 

The  encouragetnenc  of  sallies,  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  and  passing 
jokes  on  one  another,  may  be  said  to  be,  xa  this  code  of  institutionj 
truly  Frederician. 

This  is  the  best  account  that  has  yet  been  given  of  Frederic  II.  by 
afiy  other  writer  than  himself  that  is,  his  QWn  voluminous  writings, 
and  his  own  actions.  Thiebauli,  in  iiis  sele£lion  of  fai51s  and  circum- 
stances, shews  joit,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  views."  In  his 
discrimination  of  characters  he  is  penetrating  and  nice.  He  had  un* 
common  opportunities  of  inrorinaiion  ;  his  diligence  is  evident,  and 
ive  do  noi  know  of  any  reason  why,  aftei  so  long  a  bpst  of  time  as 
has  intervened  between  the  death  of  Frederic  and  the  publication  of  this 
book,  we  should  doubt  his  veracity.  Not  a  few  of  these  anecdotes  have 
been  published  before,  but  not  all  of  thsm  with  the  circumstantiality 
and  accuracy  of  these.  From  his  giving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
sentrments  of  his  personages  in  their  .own  words,  ^he  style  and  wanoer 
gf  Thiebault  is  lively  and  dramatic,  • 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  do  not  agree  in  opinion  witij  this  writert 
in  the  conclusions  hq  draws  fropi  his  premises.     The  display  made  by    ■ 
William  I.  of  carts  and  waggons  filled  with  grain,  and  all  manner  of  ' 

Erovision  for  man  and  beast,  atound  the  canal  of  PotTdam,  which 
e  contrasted  with  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  carriages  in  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  this  Frenchman  calls  *'  a  pitiful  farce."  It  waB 
fioc  so.  It  pointed  to  the  great  art  by  which  a  state  is  rendered  popu- 
lous, happy  and  powerful.  The  great  fault  of  our  author  is,  that  he 
talks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  himself,  his  own  vinues,  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  his  own  notions.  There  is  also  in  his  language  a  great  deal 
of  that  verbiage,  or  prolixity  of  diflion,  which  is  justly  imputed  to 
French  writers  in  general.  The  translation,  though  in  some  instances 
tarnished  with  such  gallicisms,  as  notably  for  particularly,  vol.  i.  p. 
i  J^,  is,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  origtiwl,  perspicuous  and  easy- 
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Elements  cf  Self^Knotvledge  :  intended  to  lead  Youth  into  an  early  Arfuamt* 
ance  fwith  the  Nature  of  Marty  by  an  Anatomical  Sketch  of  the  Human 
Frame ;  a  concise  Vie^w  of  the  Mental  FacuUiesy  and  an  Enquiry  into 
the  genuine  Nature  of  the  Passions.  Compiled,  arranged,  and  jiartlj 
Written  by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

THOUGH  this  is  our  original  review  of  this  work,  it  necessarily,  In 
some  degree^  falls  under  the  head  of  Reviewers  Reviewed  :  since  the 
author  prefaces  this  edition  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  liditors  of  the 
British  Critic  for  misrepresentation,  and  consequently  unfair  dmicism. 
"We  shall  lay  the  passages  which  are  the  subjefl  of  complaint  before  our 
readers. 

Thg  passage  censured  by  the  British  Critic,  in  the  first  edition,  which 
is  reprinted  verbatim  in  this,  is  as  follows  :— 

^  In  drawing  out  the  first  part,  I  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  nomen* 
clature  of  Anatomy,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  not  adapted  to  the  ladies, 
to  whom  I  equally  wished  to  render  the  volume  acceptable  :  but,  I  was 
encouraged,  on  recoUe^ing  the  scientific  terms  of  one  of  their  fevourite 
studies,  and  my  alarm  subsided,  when  reason  assured  me,  that  the  same 
*words  could  not  be  more  difficult  in  one  science  than  in  another.  As  young 
ladies  have  not  been  afraid  to  encounter  with  Cla*vicul^,  GlanduLej 
Fauces,  Cusfida/umt  Ensiformis,  Deltoides,  Medulla,  Wr.  in  their  study 
of  vegetative  bodies,  th^y  may  boldly  venture  upon  the  study  of  their 
pwn  animated  ones,  for  they  will  only  meet  with  such  and  similar  terms." 

This  is  the  observation  of  the  Reviewer : 

**  ^  The  Editor  had  his  doubts,'  he  says,  ^  whether  his  work  was 
adapted  to  the  study  of  ladies  ;  but,  as  botanical  works,  founded  on  the 
sexual  system,  are  now  put  into  their  hands,  he  thought  this  might  be  aU 
lowed  to  accompany  them,  that  is,  as  some  inroad  had  been  made  on  fe* 
wale  delicacy,  there  could  be  no  great  mischief,  he  supposes,  in  making  a 
further  attack  upon  it,*  ** 

Mr.  Dallas  complains,  and  certainly  with  justice,  of  an  insinuatiorr 
that  thece  was  an  avowal  of  some  species  of  indelicacy  in  his  work  whicit 
was  not  fit  for  the  €fye  of  female  delicacy,  which  could  not  have  been 
made  without  confessing  himself  obnoxious  to  a  charge,  of  which  in  reality 
he  is  not  guilty. 

But  haying  said  this  in  vindication  of  the  decency  of  Mr.  Dallas,  we 

must  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  though  the  study  of  botany, 

divested  of  the  sexual  terms  of  Jinna&us,  is  a  study  perfe^ly  cqpgenial 

with  the  female  charad^er,  the  study  of  anatomy,  under  any  modification 

-whatever,  is  dijeftly  the  reverse. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  comprehends  an  Aia* 
tomical  Display  of  the  Hutpan  Frame ;  the  second,  a  Concise  View  of 
tthe  Mental  Faculties  ;  and  the  third,  An  Enquiry  into  the  genuine  Na^ 
t^re  of  the  Passions.  Though  the  two  first  parts  are  by  no  means  dc$tu 
tute  of  interest  and  information,  yet  as  they  are  chiefly  abridgement! 
-jind  arrangemeptj  of  whfit  bis  been  b^jfore  published  by  physical  and  mt-. 
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tApliysical  writers,  we  shall  confine  our  quotations  and  our  obsci^tiont 
to  thfc  third  part,  where  the  author's  sentiments  are  more  peculiarly  his* 
own. 

Mr.  Dallas  gives  the  following  definition  of  Envy  : 

*^  Envy   I  judge  also  to  be  a  deviation  of  the  passion  of  amhithfr.    It 
is  that  uneasy  emotion  which  is  felt  on  th'e  advantages,  be  they  what  they  _ 
may,  that  are  in  possession  of  others.     The  genuine  nature  of  ambition  is 
to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  excellence,  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  ani 
utility  ;  it  becomes  spurious  when  it  struggles,  comparatively,  througH   . 
the  mere  desire  of  superiority  :  and  thus  we  see,  it  is  the  quality  of  great 
minds  to  love  and  to  praise  their  cqmpetitors  ;  while  sordid  spirits  hate  and^ 
defame  them.     From  the  eagerness  for  Stiperibrity,  first  c;ngendered  in 
the  spirit  of  Lucifer,  sprang  this  diabolical  depravity  of  the  passion.     It 
is  a  foul  and  disgraceful  disorder  of  the  soul ;   let  it  be  dete^led  and 
crushed.     While  we  desire  and  pursue  real  advantages,  we  only  obey  the 
voice  of  Nature  ;  but  the  moment  we  are  irritated  at  those  of  another^ 
we  attend  no  longer  to  her  ;  we  resign  ourselves  to  en^vy^'* 

With  this  we  perfeAly  agree.  In  persons  of  similar  pursuits,  and  si. 
siikr  habits,  envy  in  generous  minds  will  produce  emulation,  and  in 
inean  ones  detraction  ;  but  where  the  pursuits  and  habits  are  different,  it 
frequently  produces  mutual  contempt,  by  which  the  inveteracy  of  the 
passion  is  considerably  weakened.  The  unsuccessful  soldier  does  not  envy 
the  eloquent  pleader,  he  only  reverses  in  his  mind  the  wprds  of  Cicerc^ 
Gtdaut  arma  toga.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  painter  and  the  archie, 
te^i  the  poet  and  the  mathematician.  However  eminent  the  skill  of  the 
artist  may  be,  h^  is  not  envied  by  one  of  inferior  skill  in  another  art, 
but  the  comparative  merit  of  the  art  is  depreciated.  There  is  a  story- 
told  in  some  French  writer,  of  three  advocates  going  to  one  of  Corneille's 
fliost  celebrated  tragedies.  They  joined  the  rest  of  the  audience  in  ap- 
plauding the  piece,  but  when  it  was  over  they  agreed  among  themselves 
on  the  infinite  superiority  of  jurisprudence  to  the  drama,  and  each  went 
home  perledly  satisfied'  that  he  was  in  fad  a  much  greater  man  than 
Corneille.  / 

With  the  following  remark  on  sporting,  however  unfashionable  it  may* 
be  in  this  age  of  afFeded  sensibility,  we  peffe(^Iy  agree. 

**  Some  of  thd  common  amusements  of  life  appear  to  be  attended  witk 
this  depravity,  though  in,  truth  it  is  otherwise.  Hunting,  shooting,  and 
lishing,  to  a  nervous  habit  of  body,  and  to  asCrtipulous  delicacy  of  mind, 
seem  to  be  cruel  sports.  The  weakness  and  disproportion  of  the  animals 
pursued,  the  spilling  of  their  blood,  the  agonies  of  death,  and  the  de- 
privation of  life,  take  the  shape  of  horrors  to  a  tender  heart :  but,  when 
reflexion  assures  us  that  they  are  proper  food,  *when  observation  has 
shpwn  the  means  of  obtaining  them  to  be  curious,  and  habit  has  rendered  , 
St  agreeable  ;  when  we  find  the  exercise  conducive  to  health,  and  are  coo. 
sciods  that  we  are  not  ofiiending  the  Creator,  the  idea  of  cruelty  vanishes' 
and  we  find  these  diversions  consonant  to  reason  as  well  as  pleasing  to  our 
sensations.*' 

The  objeftion  to  sporting,  as  to  its  cruelty,  most  arise  from  the  suffers 

.   ing  of  the  animal  that  is  the  objeA  of  it ;    or  the  encouragement  of  % 

cruel  disposition  in  those  who  follow  it.     The  first  can  only  be  made  by 

those  who  chase  to  adopt  a  Pythagorean  diet;  and  as  for  the  second, 

{  ^         tkoogk 
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though  the  man  who  has'  never  experienced  the  pleasures  of  the  chaect, 
may  consider  them  in  the  light  of  killing  our^meat  for  our  amusement ; 
t^c  CBind  of  the  sportsman  is  so  occupied  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pur. 
suit,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  aim,  that  the  animal  itself  is  no  part  of  his 
consideration.  We  live  in  fearful  times.  Strength  of  arm,  and  firmness 
of  mind,  are  pecessary  to  preserve  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  That 
hunting  is  an  excellent  school  for  war,  is  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  the  military  art  ;  and  as    for  the  inhumanity  of  its  votaries,  many  a  , 

bold  hunter,  and  many  a  sure  shot  would  (even  if  pressed  by  hunger)  be 
as  unwilling  to  kill  a  barn  door  fowl  with  his  own  hands,  as  a  British 
seaman  or  soldier  would  be  to  lift  his  sword  against  an  unresisting  enemy,  ,  , 

With  regard  to  the  passion  of  love,  Mr-  Dallas  seems  to  incline  a  little 
to  that  metaphysical  system  which  was  so  much  in  fashion  about  two  cen. 
turiea  ago ;  and  verges  a  little  on  that  which  is  generally  called,  though 
we  .do  not  exadlly  know  why,  Platonic  LoVe,     He  observes,  that 

**  With  resped  to  that  precipitate  kind  of  conquest  of  the  heart,  told 
of  in  novels,  called  falling  in  h^vty  it  cannot  be  allowed  among  intelledual 
beings  :  but,  if  ever  it  does  take  place,  it  must  be  the  effcd,  not  the 
cause,  of  madness  ;  and  be  nearly  allied  to  that  kind  of  derangement 
which  a  beggar  betrays  who  falls  in  love  with  a  princess." 

Now,  as  that  species  of  sexual  love,  which  is  most  devoid  of  sensuality, 
is  most  prevalent  over  young  minds,  we  think  falling  in  Itme  is  generally 
the  commecement  of  it. 

To  this  passage  we  give  our  warmest  approbation  :         '  , 

*'  Did  young  mothers  know  what  inexpressible  delight  there  is  in  suck. 
ling  their  children,  and  at  the  same  time  did  they  consider,  that  this  in. 
fantine  gratitude  is  the  substitution  which  nature  appoints  to  raise  filial 
afiedlion  to  a  par  with  parental  storgey  few,  I  believe,  in  comparison  to 
the  present  number,  would  be  found  leady  to  resign  the  delight.  /They 
would  npt  suffer  dissipation,  vanity,  or  the  ill-grounded  apprehension  of 
destroy iJQg  the  beauty  of  their  bosoms,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  ncgled 
^0  sweet  a  task." 

But  this,  like  every  other  duty,  should  either  be  not  undertaken,  OJP 
^triftly  fulfilled.  There  is  no  more  a  royal  road  to  the  moral  duties  of 
life,  than  there  is  to  the  mathematics.     If  a  woman  of  r^ink  and  fortune  i 

will  not  do  that  for  her  infant  v/hich  she  would  discharge   a  .servant  for  ^j 

pot  doing,  she  would  do  better  to  have  that  done  properly  by  a  substitute, 
'  which  she  will  not  Ao' praperlj  herself;  and  of  the  many  wpmen  in  easy 
circumstances  who  execute  the  delightful  office  themselves,  we  hardly  know 
an^  instance  of  one  who  does  it  as  she  would  expedl  another  to  do  it  for 
fier.  We  once  heard  a  lady,  who  prided  herself  on  b^ing  a  good  nurse, 
say,  her  dear  little  infant  was  so  good  that  it  never  cried  for  the  breast  if 
she  did  not  come  to  bed  till  two,  three,  or  four  in  'the  morning. 

This  work,  on  the  whole,  possesses  ^reat  merit.  The  language  in  ^ge- 
neral is  correal ;  and,  what  is  a  much  higher  praise,  the  author  strongly 
throughout  the  whole  bool^  inculcates  the  duties  ^f  religion  and  morality* 

Speaking  of  an  observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  re^l  suf*ering  is  more 
attra^ive  than  fiditious ;  and  that  the  -theatre  would  be  emptied  at  once, 
if  the  audience  were  told  a  state  criminal  W4(^  to  b^  executed  in  an  ad«' 
joining  square  ;    Mr.  D.  relates  this  circumstjince  :    . 

"The  French  revolution  produced  in  London  a  remarkable  instanec  of 

painfull 
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painfttly  btit  noble  feelings,  'impressing  a  large  body  \ 
honoar  to  the  British  charadler.  In  the  year  i795>  ^ 
Drury-lape  Theatre  were  performing  at  the  Opera  Ho 
death  of  the  late  King  of  France  arrived  in  an  evenii 
tain,  was  going  to  be  drawn  up.  It  was  immediately 
stage,  and  the  whol/e  audience,  feeling  the  shock  at 
the  theatre.  Here,  I  think,  we  have  an  example,  in 
not  be  mingled.  Those  noble  hearts  withdrew,  not 
the  adjoining  square,  but  because  pleasure  was  inc 
reality  of  horror." 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  confirm  this  genei 
tish  audience.  The  writer'  of  this  article  was  that 
theatres,  but  as  he  does  not  recolledl  which,  he  canno 
The  theatre  at  which"*  he  vas  present  was  honoured 
royal  command.  The  fatal  event  was  announced  froi 
.  son  why  his  Majesty  would  not  come,  but  the  perfo;: 
crouded  house. 


Edinburgh  Review  ;  or  '^  Hints  for  Formin! 

-         OF  A  Young  Princess." 

TO  THE  editor  OF  THE  ANTI. JACOBIN 
SIR,  * 

I  WAS  lately  induced  to  look  into  the  Edinburgli 
on  **  Hints   towards  forming  the  Charadler  of 
from  having  heard  it  observed  that  they  contained  i 
revealed  religUn,     That  it  can  stridlv  be  called  a 
not  take  u{)on  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  is  nOt,  c 
insidious  and  malevolent,  I  certainly  must  be  permit : 
The  usual  levity,  and,  not.unoften,  vulgarity  of  : 
their  sportive  moments  our  northern  critics  general]  j 
subjedi  be  what  it  will,  somewhat  conspicuously  dts  : 
the  article  alluded  to  :  for,  not  to  mention  his  sarci  i 
those  who  may  prefer  the  harp  of  the  Jews  to  the 
and  who  would  pluck  the  laurel  from  the  brov^r  of  i 
the  head  of  good  King  David  ;"  his  afFefted  astorii 
phon,  or  Csesar  should  be  compared  with  St.  Luke  ;' 
cant  question,  whether    "  the  history    of  the  Je  . 
history  V*  I  would  simply  point  out  as  worthy  the  i  i 
peader,  a  very  appropriate  and  'entertaining  allusi  i 
^schyltts  snoring  upon   the  stage,"  to  shew  how  , 
great  drama  of  human  life  might  have  been  better  c 
more  happy  and  ludicrous  pidure  of  *^  real  furiesj  } 
to  poke  their  firebrands  in  our  faces,"  well  worthy, 
the  same  literary  pugilists,  who  have  elsewhere  des  i 
lists  of  critical  controversy,  as  to  -calculate^the  od  I 
his  commentators  (a  fair  subjed  for  ridicule,  I  r,<  i 
*' against  GuUey  or  the  Game  Chicken."— (Revi  \ 
y.217.) 
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But  levity,  6r  vuigzrity,  unless  as  part  of  the  system  which  the  Kn 
riewer  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  for  more  efln^dually  promoting  his 
cod,  ^is  not  so  much  the  obje^  of  our  present  consideration  as  the  crafti. 
ness  of  his  insinuations,  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  remarks,  where 
icvea^el  religion  is  principally  concerned.  The  first  instance  of  which  may, 
f  think,  without  much  difficulty,  be  discovered  in  his  observation,  that 
•*  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  make  a  child  understand  completely  how  Judea 
was  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  dissemination  of  a  new  religion,' 
wod  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  finger  of  a  child  would  point,  at  least  as 
leadily,  either  to  Egypt,  the  native  soil  of  so  many  ancient  deities,  or 
^  Arabia,  whence  Islamism  has  been  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
upon  one  side,  and  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  on  the  other^"  Now, 
1  -pcrfeftly  agree  with  this  profound  and  ingenious  critic,  that  the  finger 
cf  an  uninformed  child  is  just  as  likely  to  point  to  one  as  the  other ; 
and  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  that  instrudion,  which  he  would  repre. 
ffent  as  so  difficult  to  be  conveyed,  to  make  the  child  understand  why 
Judea  was  a  more  favourable  position  than  either  for  the  dissemination, 
■ot  merely  of  a  nenv  religion,  but  of  that  which  was  the  light  and  the 
truth  itself;  and  therefore  not  exa^ly  fitted  for  the  native  soil  of  deities, 
frorerbially  false  and  infamoos;  nor  for  that  wide  and  unenlightened 
&trid^,  whence  Islamism  spread  itself  over  the  dreary  waste  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  And  if  in  calling  Christianity  a  nftt/  religion,  the  Ke, 
Tiewer  me^os  to  allow  it  no  intrinsic  claims  above  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  we  then  enter  more  clearly 
into  his  views,  and  more  readily  discern  the  motives,  by  whjch  he  is 
a£kirated» 

Motives,  however,  from  which  we  should  not  immediately  after  ex- 
ft6t  the  just  censure  which  is  passed  on  an  opinion,  said  to  be  inculcated 
bjr  Hume,  <*  that  the  Reformation  was  not  worth  contending  for,*'  tiH 
we  observe  his  own  reasons  for  maintaining  the  contrary,  amongst  which, 
it  must  not  escape  observation,  that  there  is  not  one  iii  which  religion  is 
tbe  least  concerned  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  great  and  only  merit  of 
tic  Reformation  was,  that  at  contributed  to  remove  aln[iost  every  vestigje 
«r  superstition,  without  leaving  one  of  the  true  faith  to  supply  its  place, 
After  enumerating  the  several  moral  and  political  evils  which  it  unqoes- 

'  tionably  abolished,  the  Reviewer  thus  states  its  comparative  good  effeAs: 
••  Instead  of  convents  we  now  build  manofaAories,*'  nc^t  very  generally, 
I  believe,  esteewjed  seminaries  of  virtue !  "  Instead  of  the  images  of 
•aints  we  display  the  contents  of  our  warehouses,"  where  almost  every 
thing  IS  to  be  found  but  that  which  will  alone  make  us  rich  unto  God ; 

^  "  and  instead  of  crowns  of  martyrdom,  we  hear  of  the  laurels  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country's  glory  ;"  as  if  no  such  laurels  were 
ever  won,  nor  such  brave'  defenders  of  their  country's  glory  ever  heard 
erf  before  the  Reformation  ?  And  was  this,  indeed,  all  which  the  Scottish 
rcforitlers,  with  the  fiery  and  furious  John  Knox  at  their  head,  so  zealously 
contended  for  ?  Was  this  thefr  view  of  its  effeds,  for  which  our  Cran- 
ners,  Larimers  and  Ridleys  themselves,  put  on  the  glorious  crown  (f 
martyrdom  > 

We  have  next  an  artful,  and  very  ingenious  apology,  for  the  wclj 
known  opinion,  of  Porphyry  respc^ing  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Daniel, 
on  which  I  would  only  observe^  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  those, 

wUeh 
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Wbich  ate  kindly  suggested  by  the  Reviewer,  were  really  the  laottyes 
for  that  celebrated  philosopher's  unbelief,  ^s  it  is  probable  that  chef 
ai:e  the  arguments  on  which  the  Critic  is  prepared  to  justify  his  own;  to 
defend  the  sneer  in  which  he  indulges  (notwithstanding  the  pleasure  he 
professes  to  feel,  *'  that  all  these  stumbling  blocks  have  been  removed  **j, 
at  the  opinion  of  the  fair  authoress,  ^'  that  no  modern  infidel  dares  to 
deny  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  did  exist,  before  the  events  ivhicb 
they  foretold ;"  without  perhaps  considering,  that  if  he  is  one'  who 
nevertheless  does  deny  it,  after  the  authority  which  has  been  stamped  oa 
these  prophecies  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  he  can  have  no  such  excuse 
as  Porphyry  might  have  availed  himself  of.  The  whole  of  this  discussitio 
is,  however,  much  more  ingenious  than  original;  and  he  might  have 
saved  himself,  as  well  as  his  readers,  some  trouble,  by  referring  at  once 
to  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  his  arguments  *,  as  well  as  to 
the  passages  to  which  he  alludes  in  Theodoxet  and  Prosqpius  ;  with  a 
view  to  depreciate  divine  revelation  in  general ;  to  establish  the  asser- 
tion (without  doubt  too  hastily  and  inconsiderately  made  by  others,  as 
well  a;s  our  Reviewer),  that  the  prophecies  were  by  the  Jewish  Scribes 
often  interpolated,  and  by  others  absolutely  forged  ;  and  to  maintain  his 
mischievous  insinuation,  ^^  that  the  title  of  Prophet  was  given,  or  with^ 
drawn,  as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  priestcraft," 

In  commenting  on  a  passage  in  the  12th  Chapter  of  the  Hints,  as  he 
chuses  to  understand  it,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  *'  in  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  alone,  during  those  ages,  was  maintained  that  great  truth  of  there 
being  one  only  ii'ving  and  true  Gody  Sec.*'  and  in  which,  by  the  exclusioo, 
in  his  own  paraphrase  of  the  word  true,  I  conceive  him  to  have  made 
the  authoress  say  just  what  she  did  not  mean  to  say ;  or  at  all  events  less 
than  h^r  argument  extends  to,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  <:ompass  of 
hisonjun^  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  pains  he  has  takeoy 
and  the  learning  he  has  profusely  misapplied,  ^to  confound  the  ^'  only  one 
living  and  true  God,"  the  Jehovah  revealed  by  himself  to  the  chosea  . 
race,  and  most  unquestionably  taught  for  ages  in  the  Old.  Testament 
alone,  with  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  as  acknowledged  in  the  arcane 
Theology  of  Egypt,  the  Supreme,  but  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians, 
^  Proclus,  and  Euclid,  of  Socrates,  and  Plato.  *^  The  spirit  of  the 
universe,  which  pervadeth  all  things,  a  princijde  which  (says  Warburton) 
the  Greek  philosophy  easily  corrupted  into  what  is  now  called  spinozismf." 
But,  on  the  Reviewer's  counter-assertion,  **  that  the  Jews  were,  indeed, 
for  a  long  period,  the  only  people  of  antiquity  possessed  of  any  kind  of 
literature,  who  entertained  no  belief  of  a  future  state,"  I  would  ask 
bow  long  he  considers  this  period  to  have  been  I  Certainly  not  so  long 
as  the  age  of  Solomon,  if  he  were  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  hardly,  I 
think,  as  that  of  Saul ;   or,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  spirit  of  3aniuel  I 


*  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  always  thought  necessary  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  In  thejr  review  of  Da  vies  *s  Celtic  Researches, 
vol.  iv.  p.  392-3,  there  is  a  whole  paragraph,  very  liberally^  but  with, 
out  any  atknowledgment,  borrowed  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Art.  Druids,  Seft.  2. 

^  Dirine  Legation,  b«  ii.  sefi.  f. 

Not 
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Not  60  long,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  as  the  age  even  of  Moses, 
:i  verycariy  period,   indeed,  in  the  Jewish  history,  unless  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which*  I  would  recommend  to 
the  Reriewer's  attention,  in  the'2<2d  Chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  verse  31,  &c, 
:   One  more  observation  and  I  have  done.*  He  thinks  it  doubtful  "  whether 
it  be  advantageous  toentet  iDto  the  subjeA  of  the  superintending  influence 
of  Providence  very  mintitely  with  children  ;"  and  it  may  be  so,  if  their 
years  and  capacities  be  not  duly  attended  to  in  the  task.  But  these  are  not 
the  reasons  which  the  Critic  suggests  ;    it  is  the  existence  of  evil  in^  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  which  creates  all  the  difficulty  he  finds ;  it  is 
for  the  sake  principally  of  ridiculing  •«  the  fr^uidential  history  of  a 
country,"  which  the  authoress  of  the  Hints  has  so  beautifully  and  forci- 
bly illustrated  in  our  own  ;    and  if  it  can  be  a  question,  whether  or  not 
the  Almighty  may.  deal,  as  he  pleaseth,  with  the  creatures  of  his  will  ? 
whether  he  may  not  punish  as  well  as  reward — and  whether  he  is  not 
competent  to  chuse  instruments,  as  well  as  objeds,  of  his  judgments  and 
bis  mercy  ?  or,  if  it  can  be  a  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  doeth  right ;  then  shall  we  agree  with  our  considerate  and 
tender-hearted  Critic,  in  thinking  it  becoming  to  suggest  amendments  in 
the  management  of  the  universe,  by  proposed  emendations  in  a  scene  of 
^chylus;   and  decent,  as  well  as  pleasant,  to  seledl  images  as   he  has 
done,  either  ludicrous   or  disgusting,  to  burlesque  instead  of  removing 
difficulties,  which  may  be  much  more  easily  fancied,  than,  by  our  limited 
feculties,    proved  to  be  absolute  defetfls ;    or  is  it  not  better   to  pre. 
pare  the  youthful  mind,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  contemplate  in  a  just  and 
religious  point  of  view,  than  to  leave  it  to  what  the  Reviewer  (not  very 
consistently,  I  think,  with  his  own  argument  against  early  imtruQion) 
justly  terms  the  most  dangerous,  because  unassisted  scepticism  of  early 
ignorance  ;  or,  if  after  all,  rather  than  this  tf///i/<f^  scepticism  is  whkt  he 
would  recommend,  I  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  such  an  intimation  of 
the  benefit  which  may  be,  in  this  respeft,  derived  from  thfc  principles, 
as  he  has  displayed  of  them,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Your's,  &c.  A  Chuistian, 

LSTTBR    ADDRESSED   TO   ArtHUR    AiKIN,      EdITOR    OF    THE    ANNUAt 

Review  ; 

Being  the  First  of  a  Course  of  Letters^  in  nvhich  a  brief  Estimate  will  be 
gi<ven  of  the  Labours  of  his  Critical  Shop,  beginning  <with  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Annual  Revieixjf  the  former  Ones  halving  beeu  alnady 
noticed. 


I 


SIR, 

HAVE  the  honour  to  address  yon  as  the  first,  and  most  aftiV 
partner,  in  a. very  extensive  and  literary  firm  ;  in  which,  by  the  most 
invidious  means,  you  have  attempted  to  monopolize  the  whole  busineu 
of  criticism.  I  say  business^  because  what  has  been  pursued  as  an  art  hj 
bur  most  established  Journals,  was  by  you  adopted,  and  has  been  conti- 
nued as  a  trade.  Your  bulky  annals  have,  however,  at  length  been  sunk 
by  their  own  weight ;  they  may  be  found  encumbering  the  thelrcs  of  all 

ibfi 
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tke  principal  book^llers  in  the  kingdom.     Ypar  wholesale  scandal^  shop 
that  opened  annaally>  has  from  lack  of  business  dwindled  into  a  ijeekty 
fitaiier  of  abuse  ;  and  what  formerly  "U^as. packed  up  in  guinea  bundles^  is 
now  parcelled  out  by  pennyworths.     In  the  Preface  to  your  third  volume, 
you  **  trust  that  its  literary  merlt|  is  not  inft^iar  lo^ that  of  the  two  for- 
mer volumes,  and  thaty  as  a  work  of  rational*  entertainment,  it  may  ob- 
tain that  approbation  which  has  been    so  liberally^,  bestowed  on  your  jpast 
labours."   I  quote  your  own  belief  oi  your  former  merits.  **  JV'e  helif*ue  iif 
!^oST  INSTANCES  where  we  have  expressed  our  dissatisfadion,  that  the 
arguments  and  specimens  which  are  adduced,  will  be  found  by  adequate 
and  impartial  judges  to  justify  the  matter  of  our  remarks  ;  and  if  in  i^ny 
case  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  .may  be  thought  td 
have  betrayed  a  blameable  impatience  of  temper,  we  trust  that  th^  pre^ 
sent  volaftie,  though  expressing  ix3ith  freedom  our  sentiments  oh  the  books 
that  have  come  under  Our  notice,  will  be  liable  to  no  just  objeffionh'^Cix 
THIS    HEAO*.*'     You  here.  Sir,  confess    that   there  are    some  instances 
where  yoor    "  argQments  "  and  ^'  specimens  "  will  not  justify  your  re- 
marks.    It  further  appears,    that  in  <*  any  case  "  your  language  mgy  be 
thought  to  betray  a  •*  blameable  impatience  of  temper  ;"  but  these  ob.yi 
jeAioqfi-you  **  trust"  will   not    apply  to  the  present  vqlunie,  notwith. 
standing  you  have  expressed  your  sentiments  nvith  freedom*      This  IS  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  acknowledged  forfeiture  of  all  your  former  pre* 
tensions  ;  y^t  you  have  the  effrontery 'to  tell  your  readers^  that  you  trust 
that  your    third  volume  is  **  not  inferior  "    to  the  two  former   ones, 
namely,  those   in  which  you  confess  to  have  been  unjust    in  some  in* 
stances,  and  to  have  betrayed  a  blameable  impatience  in  others  !  ! !     You; 
trust  that  your  third  volume  will  not  be  liable  to  any  **  just  objeftions," 
though  you  only  hope  it  to  be  equal  to  those,  the  obje^ions  to  which  yoa 
have  yourself  particularized  ! !  This  is  a  pretty  invitation  to  the  reliance  of 
your  subscribers  on  the  ^*  impartial  judgment  "  of  the  **  independent  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  "  you  have  been  "  so  fortunate  as  to  engage."     Ac 
the  end  of  this  very  candid  Preface  you  apologize  for  the  lateness  ofpub- 
lication;  which   time    of  publication   you   grant     is    as  early   2iS  your 
'*  last  <was  !  IP*     I  should  be  sorry  to  mar   the  brevity  and  conciseness 
of  your  style,  and  will  therefore  give  the  last  sentence  of  your  Preface. 
**  Since,  however,  notwithstanding  a  long  interruption,  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  offered  to  the  public  at  the  same  period  as  the  last  was,  he 
still  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  for  the  future,  to  finish 
his  labours  by  the  end  of  March."      'Not'with standing  the  beginning  of 
this  sentence,  honx^enjer  odd  it  may  sound  to  the  ear  of  ah  English  scholar^ 
it  must  be  correft,  since  it  comes  from  '*  gentlemen  of  acknowledged 
talents."     There  is  something  ominous  in  shifting  your  time  of  publica. 
tion  to  the    ^*  end  of  Marchy*  because  it  is  putting  your  book  into  the 
hands  of  your  subscribers  on  the  first  of  April ! 

«  "  Criticism  is  i  noble  art,  and  ought  to  be  worthily  exercised,"  says 
the  finger-post  virtues  of  your  Preface.  We  will  tra'vel  together  through 
the  first  department  of  your  labours  (a  very  favourite  term  of  yours)  and 
we  how  it  has  been  exercised.  After  figuring  away  in  the  tweedle-dum 
^f  an  overture,  in  which  may  be  found  the  three-essenced  opinions  of 


'f     s  ,      ,    '    f  I^oes  Arthur  Aikin  mean  his  Q*wn  head  in  this  case  \  \ 

\  '      '  Chapter 


sit  ,  MVIEWERS   ]C£VI£WE]>. 

Chapter  L  70a  rattle  the  keys  of  Jacobimsm  Co  the  pifaise  and  glbiy  df 
the  "  celebrated  Mr.  Volney,"  As  Mr.  Volney's  travek  in  Amerkt 
are  conSned  principally  to  the  climate  and  soil,  his  rev(^utionary  genios 
only  here  and  there  breaks  out  on  the  reader.  Weary  of  and  disgusted 
itt  the  state  of  France,  and  Europe  in  general,  our  proscribed  and  op. 
pressed  Citizen  followed  the  shoals  of  political  adventurers  to  the  netr 
world.  Here  he  h«ped  a  peaceful  asylum  for  his  declining  years  ;  but 
*^  an  epidemic  animosity  "  breaking  out  in  this  new  world  against  th6 
French j  and  the  dread  of  an  immediate  rupture,  compelled  him  to  with. 
draw.  It  however  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  book,  or  ra. 
ther  an  txcuie  for  writing  one^  for  he  has  little  more  to  say  than,  that  he 
fiad  not  executed  his  designs.  Great  part  of  the  work  is  drawn  from 
other  aathoritiesy^  eked  out  with  comments  and  explanations  of  his  own. 
It  adds  Utile  or  nothing  to  our  information  respeding  the  country  ;  it  is 
to  infbrni  the  public  that  Mr.  Volney  h:\^  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  world ; 
that  he  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  because  he  did  not  meet  with 
that  encouragement,  or  thoee  inducements  he  had  exped^d,  he  returns  to 
discourage  all  other  Frenchmen  from  the  same  attempt.  He  describes 
the  cultivation  of  America  as  better  fitted  for  the  patient  and  oxjike 
qualifications  of  the  German  and  £nglishman|^  than  the  mettlesome  racers 
of  France !  Your  Annual  Reviewers  confess  to  having  received  gteat 
plemsure  and  profit  from  Mr.  Volney's  book,  and  though  they  weresome^ 
times  ^'  startled  "  at  his  novelties,  they  ultimately  acknowledged  them 
as  truths  I 

Tuckey's  Voyage  to  Port  Philip  is  a  work  of  that  kind  which,  if  it 
do  no  good,  it  cannot  do  any  harm.  I  know  but  one  thing  more  frivo. 
lous  and  uninteresting  than  the  work  itself,  and  that  is,  your  review  of  it. 

Andrew  Ellicot's  Journal,  for  determining  the  Boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Possessions  of  his   Catholic  Majesty  in   America, 
Is  an  important   and  interesting   article.     Your  Reviewer,  however,  in 
his  concluding  sentence,  is  mo&t^sublimely  pedantic ;  he  objects  to  the 
iatrodudion  of  English  names,  in  preference  to  the.  Indian  and  Spanish, 
l>ecause  they  are  less  euphonioui,     Nogalez   is  called  wallnut  hills  ;  Rio* 
negro,  pig-black,     "  Long  vowels,"  says  your  Reviewer,  *'  and  vowel- 
endings,  are  bO  scarce  in  our  language,  that  every  opportunity  should  be         ^ 
seized  of  tmmingling  the  luxuries  of  the  ear  ;  besides,  the  harsh  and  conso*         j 
mantel  appeilatt'jMi  o(  geography  are  always  mutilated  by  foreigners  f  so         ' 
that  letters  are  the  oftener  misdireded  and  miscarried,  because  a  town's 
name  is  unharmcTnious  /inharmonious)." 

Dr.  Maclean's  Excursion  in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Continent, 
is  spoken  of  more  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  fairness,  than  is  customary 
with  your  general  condmft.  Gi've  the  devil  Lis  due^  is  an  adage  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  abandon,  I  am  sorry,  however,  eren  in  this  instance, 
to  discover  an  unwillingness  in  allowing  any  man  merit ;  a  most  untraA- 
able  and  obstinate  conceit,  that  would  dispute  every  inch  of  grooad, 
even  where  you  are  obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  article  of  Barrow's  Travels,  we  trace  the  snail  of  party.  Tbc 
writer  starts  off*  in  a  tangent  from  the  business  of  his  Review  to  abuse Jifr. 
Pitt.  Mr..  Pitt  was  applied  to  by  men  of  "  high  ckarader  and  pecolia* 
knowledg'e"  (probably  the  writer's  friends),  ^to  grant  a  vessel  for  thj 
purpose  of  bringing  away  certain  relics  of  antiquity  {fom  GreecCt    Th^ 
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rdics  were  to  enrich  our  universities,  and  excite  a  classical  enthusiasm 
that  would  raise  the  national, charader  in  itself^  as  well  as  in  the  estima*  - 
uon  of  £arope.     Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was,  what  the   answer  of  a  prime 
Minister  in  this  nation  ought  to  be,  '^  If  you  have  any  thing  to  propose 
for  the  ad*9antage  ef  commerce,  I  shall  readily  listen  to  it  ;  butlitera-  , 
tiire  may  take  care  of  itself."     *^  He  may  be  assured,'*  says  the  writer,   . 
*^  that  literature  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  of  him  too.**^    That  the  - 
literature  of  this  nation  can  take  care  of  itself^  Mr.  Pitt  knew  ;  4f  there  ^ 
wereany  thing  in  such  an  entcrprize  likely  to  repay  its  expetice,  even  in 
the  most  romantic  estimation  of  antiques,  a  proposal  to  that  efFed,  com- 
ing from  a  respedlable  source,  would  have  met  with  due  support  from  that 
part  of  the  community  who',  by  taste  or  profe^ion,  were  most  interested 
in  its  result.     Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  says  this  classical  devotee,  was  **per- 
fedly  ^consistent  with  the  deadness  of  his  heart,  and   the    short iightednest 
of  his    fvUivs,**      Oh!    most  slanderous  and   ignorant     adventurer!  — 
A  Minfister,  to  please  him,  must  leave  the  commerce  of  the  nation  to  take 
care  of  .itself  and  drain  the  public  finances  for  the  support  of  the   wild- 
goose  Schemes   of  deranged  antiquaries!!     In  referring  to  the- before- 
mehtioned  review  of  Volney,  we  find  a  different  estimate  taken  of   the. 
adoration  paid  to  ancient  Qreece,  of  which  they  are  **  reludlantly  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth."     Volney  direfts  their  attention  to  the 
origin  of  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  that  the  Greeks  display  through- 
dut  their    whole  history.     We  have    **  made  a  point  of  imitating  tl^se 
people,"  .he  adds,  **  and  consider  their  politics  and  morals,  like   their 
poetry  and  their^arts,  the  types  of  all  perfeflion.     Our  homage  and  wor- 
ship are  therefore  addressed  to  the  manners  and  spirit  of  barbarism,    and 
lavage  times."     The  extrafts  in  this  article  are  judiciously  seleded. 

Percival's  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  an  unobjeftionable 
article;  as  is  Grant's  Voyage  to  New' South  Wales,  in  the  Lady  Nelson. 
Adams's  (the  American  ambassador)  Letters  on  Silesia,  is  ushereci  on 
the  reader's  notice  with  the  customary  rhodomontade  of  lame  and  banter* 
Ing  humour.  The  writer  affefts  occasionally  a  pithy  style  ;  he  now 
rounds  his  sentei>ces  in  the  most  turgid  pedantry,  and  now  melts  into  all 
the  glibness  of  allltteration.  *'  Its  agricultural  Y*toA\icty**  says  your 
learned  friend  (beg  paraon  if  it  should  happen  to  be  yourself),  *'  is 
rather  mineral  and  jubterranean,  than  /eminal  ^and  juperficial."  Very 
prettily  said  this,  if  we  excuse  the  liberties  taken  with  the  sense.'  "^  Its 
advantages  are. proclaimed,  its  beauties  blazOned,  its  statistical  value  en- 
hanced with  triumphant  or  malicious  patriotism."  Cedite  Romani,  &c- 
A  specimen  of  your  prettinesses- — "Silesia !  how  euphoneous  its  sound ;  Sile- 
iia  !  how  beautiful  its  landscapes ;  Silesia.!  how  augmentative  its  reve- 
nue. Mr.  American  Ambassador  do  not  quit  Europe  without  having  seen 
Silesia  ;  and  his  Excellency  John  Quincy  Adams  accordingly  undertakes, 
^ith  becoming  civility,  the  excursion>."  I  observedfa  roir;t;/^/m  or  two 
in  this  ^article.  ^*  One  "reads  an  American  bock  with  a  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment \  as  one  quits  the  metropolitan  saloons  and  opera-houses  \\\  jfune,  to 
teek  the  fragrance  of  the  country  in  blooming  apple  orchards,  &c." — 
Nice  distinftions. — **  We  have  derived  some  amusement,  if  not  delight, 
•  from  his  narrative  ;  and  sonie  information,  \^  noi  instru^ion,  from  his 
faAs;"and,  in  general,  we  have  noticed  his  stjle  with  content,  his  mate- 
rials  with  satiifaiiion,  and  his  reflcHiins  with  ai-quiacenceJ*     This  is  the; 

.  AFPBiTDix,  voL.XTiir.  LI  *«  bcmuskcd '♦ 
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^'^bemosked'*  and  '^bectveted"  composition  of  rale  uid  oomptts,  d^ 
the  art  of  .fine  writing.  '^ 

M'Kinncn's  Tour  through  the. British  West  Indies,  is  revjewed.witfa 
less  of  this  afiedlation  of  eloquence  >  and  your  obje^ons  andappioval  are 
particula fixed  with  distindlness  and  with  force. 

I  shall  begin  another  Letter  with  your  review  of  Mr.  Holcroft's  Tra* 
veis.  Here>  probably^  we  shall  have  more  occasions  to  differ  than  are 
desirable*  ... 

Q.  IN  THE  CORNBR* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


w 


MR.  M'CALLUM'S  REJOINDER. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    ANTI-JACOBTN    REVIEW. 

HEN  I  impeached  the  Revie^ver  of  my  Travels  in  Trini4ad,  with 
having  a  servile  connexion  with  tlie  c^-///T;tf«/ Governor  of  that 
island,  or  his  satellites,  1  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  vilifying,  or 
Calling  in  question  the  independence  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  \  have  again 
perused  the  communication  to  which  he  alludes,  and  I  confess,  I  am  unable 
to  discern  a  single  expression  in  it,  that  could  insinuate  such  a  distorted 
cbnstrudlion. 

Tour  correspondent  has  declared^  that  he  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
'•^  seeing  Col.  Pi^on,  nor  had  any  communication,  dire^  or  indireff  with 
him,  o'r  any  of  his  friends,  or  any  person  whatever  who  may  be  in  that 
Gentlemans  interest."  This  is  saying  a  great  deal.  In  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, I  might  be  inclined  to  take  his  declaration  for,granted;  but 
ihy  inference  is  founded  on  stronger  grounds.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  me  entreat  him  to  look  over  the  manuscript  of  his  criticism^'and  then 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  wether  he  had  ''  any  communica. 
tion,  dire^  or  indireSl**  with  these  delinquents,  or  their  friends ;  and 
whether  I  was  not  justified  in  my  conclusion,  fromthe  part  or  parts  which 
the  printer  prudently  suppressed  ?  .  I  am  not  very  obstinate  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  untill  I  am  furnished  with  more  proof  of  his  innocence  than 
an  anonymous  declaration,  I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to  the  public  to 
rnan tain  my  original  position.  .    ' 

^'  The  motives  with  which  I  was  animated**  in  publishing  my  rejwt 
of  the  delinquents  of  Trinidad,  *^  was  an  ardent  love  of  wrf  country," 
and  to  rescue  it  from  the  *^  foul  dishonoyr'*  whiqh  an  occidental  Prater, 
arid  his»  guilty  colleagues,  h^d,  for  more  than  five  years,  successful!); 
brought  upon  it.  In  this  transa^ion,  your  correspondent  has  thought 
proper  to  assign  nie  a  "  Fatron^**  *^.  employer y**  or  **  Principal!**:  In  reply  t^ 
^this  allegation,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  V  fearlessly  and  unapailled,*'  that 
his  assertion  is  false  ;  and  to  use  his  own  language,  I  make- this  solemn  de- 
claratioi),  *'  without  intending  to  screen  myself  behind  the  paltry  subter- 
fuge of  mental  reiervathn,"  I  have  pever  yet  been  under  the  bias  of  any 
man.  What  I  have  written  and  published  respe^ng  Trinidad,  was  not 
with  a  view  to  serve  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men  whatever ;  hot  solely 
to  dire^  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  an  oppressed  portion  of  i^y 
fellow-subjedis  in  that  Island ;  and  I  am.  happy  to  thinL  that  my  cfcrtt 
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have  not.  been  VQaraitingy  having  :now  the  sfroifgest  assuriahde  U>at  his  < 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  soon  pat  an  end  to  the  system  oi  BiSon^Jugf  yiflsl^dk'    ' 
has  been^too  long' established  in  that  Colony — a  system  which  ^^  standi  > 
alone  in  the  foul  catalogue  of  human  depravity  I"     I  have  also  the  conso^^  < 
lation  to  imagine^  the  line  of  condadl  which  your  correspondent  says  t^d^ 
present  Lieutenant  Governor  **  ivhely*  adopts!,  will  not  (wise  as  hie  may 
think  it)  entitle   him  to  the  approbation  of  ministers*     I  repeat  it-«^ne 
Pidoniz.ing  measures  he  has  pursued  will  not  be  patronised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers,  as  .those  measures  are  repugnant  to  English  jxr* 
risprudence  and  British  humanity.     Addressess  procured  by  threats,  certi- 
ficates obtained  from  coadjutors  in  guilt,  of  complimentary  swords,  will 
not  avail.    If  he  has  a^ed  wrong,  he  must  answer  for  his  condud.  ^  Thongii 
I  have  hinted  this  much  respecting  the  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  it  i« 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  more  particulars  ;LI  am  only  soriy  l|e^ 
with  his  eyes  open,  became  the  dupe  of  ^.^  enterprizing  and  needy  men^**  " 
whom  he  knew  were  before  toq  deep  in  tui-pitude.  , 

Col.  Pidtbn  is  again  held  up  '^  tii^the  most  dittinguished  indi'vidual  'vaho^  /kf 
many  years,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public  P  *  I  am  sorry  your  liberal  cor-, 
respondent  did  not  point  out  how,  and  in  what  mai^ner,  his  friend  disttn< : 
guished  himself  meretoriously,  either  in  iiis  private  or  military  capacity. , 
I  must,  mdeed,  allow  him  the   preeminent  destination  C^  having  claimed 
much  of  the  public  attention  since  the  24th  February  last,  and  I  hope  lie»    ^ 
will  claim  more  in  less  than  three  months  ;  but  as  for  any  thing  prior  to  _ 
that  period,  I  believe  the  public  know  nothing   of  his  merits.     Let  mc 
beg  of  him,  the  next  time  he  takes  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  '^  tfiriiedf 
much  injured^  and  calummated  CE-viVAifT   General,  to.  refrcshmy.  i&emory 
with  a  few  authorities,"  as  there   appears  a  disideratum  in  the  Geiierals 
fame  ;  though  I  would  not  advise  him  to  quote  Lieat.  Coh  Draper  as  an 
authority,  because  he  might  run  the  risk  of  knocking  his  head,  in  the 
dark,  against  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Benchi     I  give  him  this  sa. 
lutary  advice,  under  the  strongest  impression  of  the  great  Christian  maxim 
which  he  was  good  endugh  to  .point  out  to  me. 

At  the  time  my  report  of  the  delinquentsuof  Trinidad  was  published^ 
their  principal  was   protedied  by  the  strong  arm  of  power  ;.  and  therefore 
it  was  a  doubtful  question,  whether  he  would  be  brought  to  justice  as  long 
as  his  protedors  remained  in   office  :  hence  a  public   investigation   of  m» ' 
conduct  became  an  imperious  necessity.     Thank  heaven^l  that  guilty  arm 
has  since  wethered  and  decayed  j  and  I  have  every  reason  to  apprehc^<^ 
that  my  views   respe^ing  him  will  be   soon  xeali^d !     But  so  confideoc 
Were  these  delinquents  of  ministerial   protedion,  that  a  dire6l  application 
Mras  made  to  a  late  noble  Secretary  of  State  to  interdid  the  sale  of  ray* 
work.     His  Lordship  thought,  and  so  must  every  one  think,  that  thoUgh 
tl\is  might  be  done  in  such  a  despotic  Government  a»^ Trinidad,  yet  things 
tould  not  be  managed  in  England  Jin  a  summary  manner  ;  and,    thereforey 
the  noble  Secretary,  who  was  then  probably  reclining  on  his  '^hed  of  rotes, ^* 
did  not  choose  to  struch  his  prerogative,  and-  prudently  declined  inter^^ 
fering^     It  is  true,  Col.  Pidon  might  have  prosecuted  me  for  publishing 
truth  which  he  could  not  controvert,    and  might,  according  to  Lortt 
Manifields  decisions,  obtain  a  verdidl  against  me  ;  but  thexi,  a  convidiipn 
of  that  sort  would  not  avail  him  ;  it  would  not  whitewash  him,  or  clear 
him  of  any  ^f  the  charges  I  have  brought  against  him.     In  my  humble 
opinion^  it  would  have  a  contrary  eflefl,  and  bring  him  the  sooner  to  the 
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Imut  of  the  Old  Baily.  Had  I  published  Riy  Report  in  Trinidad^  my  fkte 
woidd  not  depend  on  the  forms  of  law ;  perhaps  I  might  stand  the  chi^nce 
of  being  PiV^M-A/y  if  not  hanged,  without  the  courtesy  of  trial,  either  civil 
or  military  ;  and  therefore  1  agree  with  your  correspondent  when  he  says, 
*^  Thank  God,  that  I  am  safe  in  England!"  In  taking  a  retrospedive 
view  of  the  many  flagrant  ^id  despotic  instances  of  injustice  to  which  I 
have  been  an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  in  that  tormented  Colony,  I  have  the 
strongest  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  God  that  I  am  now  in  my  native 
Country,  where  no  ex  Praetor  cannot,  nor  dare  not  attempt,  topoluteorin. 
fUience  the  stream  of  Justice. 

.It  is  immaterial,  at  present,  to  enquire  into  the  motives  which  xt^ 
strained  CoL  Pidon  from  prosecuting  me,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  has  been 
much  better  advised  on  that  point,  than  any  other  he  has  pursued,  either 
b^ore  or  since  he  was  brought  to  this  country  to  answer  for  his  condad; 
so'^hai  I  do. not  feel  myself  indebted  to  him,  on  the  score  of  forgiveness,  tQ 
his  goodnature  or  humanity,  if  he  has  any  such  concomitants  about  him. 
Ybur  correspondent  says,  '^  it  was  unprincipled  in  me  to  publish  my  Re. 
port ;  and  that  I/'  usurped  to  myself  an  authority  v^hich  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land condemns."  This  I  deny.  An  Englishman's  right  to  publish  his 
grievances  is  indisputable  ;  and  as  for  usurping  authority,  I  have  several 
examples  before  me,  particularly  the  cases  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and 
Otjieis,  and  lately>  the  Publication  of  the  *^  loth  Report."  Pray  let  me 
aik  your  sorrespondentj,  if  the  minds  of  the  jurors  were  prejudiced  in  thes9 
cdebtated  Cases  ?  .  ' 

/  To  prove  the  disloyalty  of  the  Negroes  and  his  Majesty's  Troops  in 
Trinidad,  your  correspondent  has  quoted  extradts-  of  anonymous  letters, 
which,  he  asserts  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  14th  of  Fe. 
bruary,  one  of  them  said  to  be  from  a  person  high  in  OiEce  in  that  Colony, 
and  the, other  from  the  lord  knows  who?  These  letters  appeared  in  the 
above  Paper  on  the  nth  of  February,  and  not  on  the  i4.th;  the  former 
vas  copied  from  a  Paper  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  manuscript  copy 
of  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Editor  by  a  mercantile  friend  of  the  delin- 
quents, whom  I  could  name.  But  these  anonymous  extra^s  does  not 
prove  either  a  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  independent  of  that>  they  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  their  own  condemnation.  "  We  ha^ve  arresud  several 
'•  Jrei  Negroes /hm  Si,  Domingo^  tuho  nxjere  banished  by  tha  'vigorous  and  discerning 
mind  of  Coktnel  Pidoftf  but  nvho  iver^  sujfered  to  return  by  Colonel  Fidlarton" 
This  insidious  reniark  on  the  Condud  of  Colonel  FuUarton  I  know  was  a 
most  infamous  and  delibera^te  falsehood,  and  therefoxe  contradiAed  it  * ; 
and  on  the  1 3  th,  two  days  after,  the  following  Note  appeared  in  several 
(if  not  all)'  the  Morning  Papers  ; 

, ,  **  The  Editor  of  Morning  Chronicle  isv  autherized  and  requested  by 
Colonel  FuUarton  to  in&ert  the  following  unqualified  contradiction  of  an 
assertion  which  appeared  on  the  i  ith  instant  in  the  Public  Prints,  extraded 
from  a  letter  dated  the  19th  of  December  last,  and  stated  to  have  be^n 
transmitted  from  a  gentleman  in  T^rinidad,  giving  an  account  of  a  late 
most  foripidable  conspiracy,  described  as  having  been  intended  in  that 
island,  and  detected  by  Colonel  John  Gloster  and  Moos,  fieggorat*    Tbd 

*  Vide  my  letecr  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  Paper  on  the  izth  of  February*  ^  ^ 
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Assertion  which  we  are  desired  to  contradi^  i«  expressed  in  the  following- 
words: 

**  We»  have  arreated  several  Free  Negroes  from  St.  Domingo,  and  who 
were  banished  by  the  vigorous  and  discerning  mind  of  Colonel  Pidlon,  but 
,were  suffered  to  return  by  Colonel  FuUarton." 

**  Existing  circumstances  w^ould  render  it  highly  improper  at  thismo% 
ment  to  discuss  or  comment  on  the  vigour  and  discernment  by  which  ;naiiy 
Free  Negroes,  and  many  other  individuals,  may  have  been  banished  from 
Trinidad  by  Colonel  Pidon  ;  but  Colonel  Fpllarton  has  positively  to  die^ 
clire,  with  respeft  to  himself,  that  he  never  h/id  occasion,  in  a  single  iiw 
stance,  to  grant  permission  to  any  Free  Negroes  belonging  to  St.  DomingOy 
who  had  been  banished  from  Trinidad,  to  return  to  that  Island." 

The  foregoing  is  unquestionably  a  complete  refutation  of  the  foul  and 
assassin- like  attack  on  Colonel  Fullarton,  who,  for  his  manly  and  ex^. 
traordinary  exertions  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  deserves  the 
thanks  ofi  the  nation,  which  I  trust  he  will  ultimately  receive..  ♦ 

Your  correspondent  brings  forward  a  supposed  Proclamation  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  /^  formidable  conspiracy,"  but  in  my  opinion  it 
proves  nothing.  It  begins  thus  ;  *^  Whereas  there  are  stroffg  reasons  to-^p^ 
prehend  that  this  Colony  is  threatened  imth  intertinl  dangers^  from  the  nefariQvs 
machinatfom  of  ill-disposed  Negroes  and  Sla*ves  in  this  community.  And  his'  Ma"- 
jestys  Council  in  this  Island  recommended  me  to  adopt  the  measure  of  martial  LfWy 
&c." 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  these  anonymous  letters,  a  paragrajSh 
appeared  in  all  the  Public  Papers,  which  stated,  that  the  Grand  Conspira- 
tor was  a  negro  belonging  to  Colonel  Pidon,  who  might  be  inveigled  to 
become  a  sacrifice  for  his  master,  who,  as  must  be  recoiljefted,  was  soon  to 
appear  on  his  triiil,  for  tormenting  Lou;sa  Calderon,  'and  to  give  spme  de-- 

free  of  colour  to  the  barbarous  measures  which  has  been  pursued  in  that 
*olony.  I  have  seen  several  letters  from, Trinidad  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  ifupposed  Conspiracy,  which  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it 'in  ^ny  one 
instancc--*-not  even  an  allusion i  Indeed  I  am  well  informed  that  these  let^ 
ters  were  fabricated  *  ^n  London,  and  I  am  in  very  great  hojics  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  very  soon  to  the  public  the  author  or  authors  of  thjejfe 
Allowing  that  a  Conspiracy  existed  among  half  a  dozen  of  negroes,  whaX 
had  that  to  do  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Troops  ?  Will  your  cor jrespondent 
come  forward  and  prove/ that  the  unfortunate  Hugh  Gallagher  (a  private  ih 
the  Artillery,  who  suffered  in  1797)  was  in  any  instance  disloyal,  or  if  he 
was,  did  he  forfeit  hi§  right  to  a  legal  trial  J>efore  he  was  executed,  and 
whether  there  was  much  *^  spirit'and  firmness*'  iii  Starving  MrsV Griffiths^ 
a  widow  lady,  and  {ler  two  daughters,  and  forcing  h<jr  to  abandon  her  pro> 
perty  to  an  abominable  Mulatto  Mistress.  ,    *  t 

Tur-jji  -r     J.J  .L  nyr        ,Q    /:  PlERRE  F.  MaC  CaLLUM* 

Mtddle  Tempiey  1  gth  May,  i  dot,         ' 


*  We  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  woe  havei^wr  the  original  letters 
here  alluded  to,  from  persons  of  charader  and  respjedability  af  Trinidad. 
So  much  for  \\i^  fabrication !  We  must  here  remind  our  readers,  that  our 
Frinterisnot  to  blame  for  the  grammatical  and  orthographical  errors  which 
appear  in  tills  letter,  which  is  printed  littratum  from  (he^  manuscript  of  Mr. 
JM*CaUuHi«  ,       .  ^  -:  -:     . 
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PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  MR.  F.^M'CALLUM,  DURING 

HIS  RESIDENCE  IN  TRINIDAD. 

IN  tfee  last  Number  of  the  *f  Anti.Jacol)in  Review**  we  announced  to 
OBT  readers  the  information  of  having  received  several  important  and  au^ 
thentic  documents,  relating  to  the  conduft  of  Mr.  P.  F.  M  ^Galium,  during 
the  shorty  ytt  rvettt/ui  period  of  his  political  sojournment  in  the  island  ofTrl- 
nidad-;;  we  also  pledged  ourselves  to  detail,  in  the  present  Number,  the 
«Bbstance  of  such  information. 

,And  we  now  most  seriously  entreat  the  attention^f  the  public  to  the 
following  narration  and  comment;  \tre  even  claim  it  in  justice  to  themselves-r- 
io  a  gallant  officer,  of  great  talent,  and  unspotted  honour — and  lastly,  In 
jofttite  to  ourselves. 

It  will  be  retollefted,'  that  in  the  prosecution  of  a  public  duty,  t^e 
painfuHask  was  allotted  to  us  of  reviewing  Mr.  M^Callum's  most  scanda- 
lous and  indecent  libel  on  the  chara^fter  of  Colonel  Pidon,  ex-governor  of 
Trinidad  ;  it  is  still  nearer  within-  memory,  that  we  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  meriting  and  receiving  the  full  measure  of  Mr.  M'Callum's 
abuse,^  in  what  he  most  impudently  styles  his  "Vindication."  Pulcbrum 
€staccusari  ah  accusal dii^  \s  to  us  no  mean  consolation.  The  reply  which 
was  given  to  this  tissue  of  falsehoods,  has  fully  vindicated  us  from  all  the 
insinuations  which  this  last  miserable  eftbrt  of  Mr.  M^Callum  contains.  Of 
the  individual  we  know  nothing.' 

Ip  this  controversy  it  must  therefore  "be  understood,  that  we  consider 

■him  as  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy,  to  deprive  a  meritorious  public  servant 

of  reputation  and  life;  a  man  who  has  fought  the  battles  of  his  country, 

-maintained  her  honour,  and  advanced  her   glory  ;  who  has  wasted  the 

strength  of  manhood  in  tropical  regions,  and  encountered  danger  in  every 

-form.  '  This  is  the  man  whose  well-earned  reputation  they  wish  to  blast  1 

And  for  what  ?     For  having  performed  a  most  arduous  duty",  in  the  most 

trying  and  critical  situations — for  having  had  the  manly  courage  to  defeat  the 

-effdrts  of  rebellion,  and  to  save  a  valuable  possession  to  the  country!!  I 

feonscious  as  we  are  of  Coloiicl  Pidlon's  innocence,  we  will  never  forsake 

"  him,  notwithstanding  he  should  be  assailed  by  adversaries  more  daring  and 

wicked  tjian  those  who  now  attempt  to  bow  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  who 

have  already  invited  the  knife  of  ^the  mob  to  dispatch  him,  in  ordep-  to 

save  themselves  the  disgrace  of  the  last  premeditated  a£f^ 

We  now  entreat  the  "reader  to  turn  back  to  Mr.  MCallum>  "Vindica- 
tion," commencing  at  page  524  of  our  last  Appendix,  arid  if  the  trouble 
be  not  too  great>  he  may  peruse  the  whole ;  but  we  claim  his  particular  at- 
tention to  that  piurt  of  itj  in  which  he  attempts  to  exonerate  himself  from 
the  nuell^founded  susfieioHs  (expressed  in  our  Re^'jif^w  of  his  Tra'vek)  concerning 
the  real  objefts  of  his  mis§^ion  to  Trinidad,  and  his  conduft  whilst  there. 
From  the  overflowings  of  Mr.  M'CaUum's  zeal,  in  this  master-piece  of  ,^ 
tomposihn  and  libe|,  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his 'patron,  he  has  proved 
too  much ;  for  by  ascribing  to  us  suspicions  which,  at  first,  we  really  did 
•not  entertain,  and  by  taking  such  pains  to  clear  himself  of  them,  we  are 
now  thoroughly  satisfied  of  a  reality,  which  his  own  want  of  skill  in  J^ 
irt  of  duplicity  has  fully  developed.  Those  parts  of  the  Vindication 
which  we  have  pat  to  rest  for  ever,  it  will  be  useless  to  advert  to;  wc 
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tierefore  alight  on  tliat  part  of  it  where^  after  the  author  has  git^  us  a 
brief  history  of  his  exploits  in  St.  Domingo^  and  of  his  breaking  the  bearirf 

'  foar  Le  CUrCy  the  French  general y  we  find  him  in  Trinidad^  *'fuJl^  even  to 

-^repletion,"  with  patriotic  zeal  to  rtform  the  colony.  His  real  motives 
for  going  thither^  he  has  not  thought  prudent  to  tell  us.  Header/  we  vM^ 
tellyofu  presently.  With  an  anxious  solicitude  to  earn  his  penny,  he  takes  un^ 
•common  pains  to  ju€tifyxthe  conduct  of  his  master,  Colonel  Fuliarton^  for 
separating  himself  from  the  Commission,  and  leaving  Trinidad,  and  to 
vindicate  himself  from  any  imputations  of  a  bad  nature  in  remaining  behind. 
P.  F.  M 'Galium,  come  forth,  and  speak  for  yourself !  **  It  is  true,  I  did 
remain  behind ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  in  Colonel  Fullartpn's  suitf 
he  bad,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  me  whatever  than  as  a  traveller  ;  apd 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  colony,  /  only  ^visited  him  twuice/'  This'  is  low 
quibbling.  Has  he  told  us  that  he  was  not  in  his  employment  ?  No  !  he  durst 
not  do  it.  "Asa  traveller,"  as  the  disturber  of  Halifax* ^  as  the  friend  of 
Tons  saint  \ — recommendations  not  very  creditable,  we  must  admit.  Fur- 
ther on,  this  very  innocent  gentleman  remarks,  ''At  the  timp  it  was 
attempted  to  force  me  to  enlist  in  the  volunteer  corps,  the  colony  was,  as 
it  had  hitherto  been  since  it.  was  conquered  by  the  British  arms,  in  a  pro. 
found  state  of  tranquillity  and  security ;  the  mother  country  was  at  the  " 
same  tihie  at  peace  with  the  whole  world  ;  no  invasion,  no  internal  com^ 
motion  neither  dreaded  nor  expeSled,  Hence  Commissioners  Pidon  and  ' 
Hood^had  no  excuse,  no  right  either  human  or  .divine,  to  warrant  them  in 
compelling  me,  as  a  mere  transitory  person,  to  enlist  in  any  one  corps 
whatever."  .  ^ 

From  a  perusal  of  the  following  documents,  it  will  be^  seen  how  far  any 

'  public  declarations  of  Mr.  M 'Galium  may  be  trusted  ;  and  the  fair  legal 
authority  on  which  the  Commissioners  afted  towards  him,  from  the  time 
that  he  landed  in  Trinidad,  until  his  departure  from  the  colony* 

In  the  MiTiutes  of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  Trinidad  (which  are  now 

■  before  us),  faithfully  extradled  from  \he  Council-books,  mention  is  made 
of  the  selfsame  ♦'  Ugly  Club"  which  Mr;  M^Callum  has  recorded  in  his 
Travels.  The  concerns  which  he  had  in  the  proceedings  of  this  club,  in- 
duced His  Majesty's  two  Commissioners,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  ColOnel 

'  fidton,  to  charge  him  with  '^  other  seditious  pra^  ices,**  beside  those  of  sedu- 
lously attempting  to  disorganize  and  insurge  the  constitutional  force  of 
the  country,  the  militia.  \  If '  these  solemn  charges  can  be  borne  out  by 
the  subsequent  evidence,  where  will  Mr.  M'Callum  hide'  his  head  from 
fhe  just  indignation  of  that  public  whom  he  has  so  long  deceived  with  im- 
punity f  We  will  now  give  the  history  of  that  dub,  as  ii  appeared  before 
the  Board  of  Council.  It  being  discovered  that  Mr.  M'Callum  (under  the 
assumed  name  of  M* Sprat,  as  Secretary)  had  been  the  promoter  and  institutor  of 

'  the  club,  the .  two  Governors  and  Council  direfted  the  Secretary  to  the 
Comroissi9n,  the  late  Joseph  M.  Woody e^r,  Esq.  to  repair  to  the  tavern 
|M'Kay*s)  where  the  chib  was  held,  and  to  seize  the  papers  belonging/ to 
U.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  papers,  called  '^  Rules  i^br  the 
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*  Vide  the  deposition  of  M'Kay,  ' 

+  His  twentieth  letter,  upon  the  events  of  St,  DOmingo, 
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Ugly  Club,"  and  procej^dmsfs,  were  laid  before  the  Council;  Thesft  vah- 
aWe  manu5cript$y  as  Mr*  M 'Galium  calls  them,  in  his  Travels,  were  all 
in  his  hand-'wriiing;  and  although  Containing  much  nonsense,  disclosed  ont  or 

'  t^ofa&s  to  the  CommisMoners  and  Gouoctl^  which  fully  corroborated  the 

•opinion  that  they  had  formed  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  Mr.  M'Callum's 
embassy  to  Trinidad. 

.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  had  all  of  them  assumed  names  ;  a  pcr- 
.son  attached  to  the  artillery  was  honoured  with  that  of  Sir  David  Dirk, 

'  .and   the   rest,  of  this  daring  knot  of  conspirators  were  distinguished  with 
appellrttions,  equally  allusive  to  instruments  of  death,  and  itxiicative  of  j 

tteir   bloody  murderous   designs.     The    insignia   of  the  Vice-president,  j 

carried  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  minutes  of  the  club,  before  the  Coun-  * 

oil,  raised  still  further  suspicions  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  At  these^ 
Crgies  the  Sen-etnry  sat,  ^with  a  large  open  clasp-knife  in  his  hund^  loearing  a 
njjhite    hat,  in  .nvhich    ivas    displayed  a  Jig  me' or    blood    coloured  cockadeH! 

.Whether  these  insignia  betokened  the  approach  of  such  scenes  as  had  te- 
cently  been  witnessed  in  "St.  Domingo,  \yhere  the  travelling  Secretary  had 
lately  been  with  his  mxxzh-lamented  friend y  General  Toussainty  the  Commis. 
^ioners  and  Council  could  not  exadily  determine  ;  but  this  costunae  of  the 
second  officer,  in  what  was  deirominated  a  convivial  club,  had  a  suspicious 
appearance ;  and  which,  coupled  with  Mr.  M'Callum's  other  conduft, 
warranted  conclusions,  that  the  views  and  objc<Sts,  if  not  of  the  members,  yet 
of  the  Secretary  y  nvere  not  calculated  for  the  peace  and  security  oJ'Trinidad* 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr',  M*Callum  found  the  colony  in 
that  happy  state  of  ^^  tranquillity  and  security**  which  he  describes,  what, 
then,  rAust  we  think  of  his  character  and  de&igns,  in  organizing  such  a 
club  as  this?  Was  that  measure  likely  to  continue  the  calm  ?  or  rathei", 
is  it  not  more  than  probable,  if  the  Commissioners  had  sufercd  its  exist- 
ence, after  being  in  possession  of  such  important  fad\s,  that  Trinidad 
would  speedily  have  been  a  scene  of  general  confusion  and  massacre  ;  and 
Mr.  M/Callum  might  have  resumed  the  funftions  of  Secretary  to  its  in, 
tended  chieftain.  Such  a  man  would  have  been  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  new  dynasty.  Disciplined  in  the  i^econdite  learning  of  naytian 
diplomacy,  he  might  speedily  have  claimed  fhe  second  place  in'  the  state, 
and  have  given  Commissioners  Hood  and  Pifton  a  little  nvholesome  castiga^  4 
tion,  for  their  manifold  and  repeated  offences  towards  him,  and  his  worthy 
coadjutors  at  M'Kay's! 

'   ,    Here  we  make  a  solemn  pause,  and  seriously  ask,  whether  there  x:an  be 
.9  pnan  in  the  whole  united  kingdom,  whatever  be  his  principles,  and  what- 
ever^opifiion  he  may  hitherto  have  formed  concerning  the  conduft  of  Colo* 
vielPi^on,  who  can  read  the  preceding  statement,  without  revolting  with 
;  horror  at  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  seemed  to  be  meditated,  and  of  ap- 
plauding the  firmness  and  energy  of  His  Majesty's  two  Commissioners,  m 
having  prevented  them, 

Mr.  M^Callum  has  already  told  us,  and  we  must  repeat  liis  words,  that 
he  had  but  a^- ^^  slight  knowledge  .of  Colonsl  Fullarion/*  Reader,  mark  the 
sequel !  With  an  equal  degree  of  truth  he  has  also  informed  us,  "  that  i 
^ntenral  commotion  was  neither  dreaded  nor  expe^ed  in  Trinidad ;- and 
that  the  Commissioners  had  no  righty  human  or  di'viney  to  compel  him,  a« 
a  mere  transitory  person,  to  enlist  in  any  one  corps  whatever,'*    But  his 
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CKMidu^b  .was  bsd,  And  he  was  driven  to  cov^r  it  with  '^  series  orUes.     P^ 
uelera.  semper  scflcribus  certum  est  iter. 

We  k^i  rally  aware  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  we  have  incar^4> 
in  giving  to  the  public  the  foregoing  statement  concerning  Mr.  P.  F. 
M'Callum,  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  thedoctmients  on  which  the  princi. 
pa!  part  of  that  statement  is  founded.  The  history  of  the  Ugly  Clabwas 
pot  into  our  possession  by  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Trinidad,  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  and  possessing  a* mind  enriched  with  various  erudu 
tion.  This  gentleman's /^^«//tfr  situation  in  Trinidad,  dtjring  Mr.  M'CajI- 
lum's  career  there,  put  him  in  possession  of  every  fadt ;  and  we  .moi^  so- 
lemnly assert  it,  that  we  rely  on  the  veracity  of  his  commnnication.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  grant  us  permission  to  give  his  name  to,  the  public^; 
but  on  a  re-consideration  of  that  ofFer^  we  have  not  done  itv  inasmuch, 
as  the  following  depositions j  taken  on  oath^  will  fully  bear  us  but ;  and  we 
felt  it  prudetit  not  to  add  another  name  fifit  be  nof  already  done)  to  the  pro- 
scription list,  which,  no  doubt,  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  Trinidad  the 
first  opportunity,  accompanied  with  ample  instruftions  for  the  future 
movements  of  white  secretaries,  and  black  secretaries,  of  revolutionary 
dubists,  and  the  disciples  of  the  French  declaration  of  the  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  "that  immortal  work!"  as  Mr,  M*Callam  describes  it  in  his 
Travels.  Besides,  most  of  these  documents,  have  since  been  published  b/ 
Lieutenant-colonel  Draper, 

COPIES  OF  PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  P.  F.,m'CALLUM,  EXTRACTED  PROM 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COUNCIL,  TRIl^IDAD,  THURS. 
DAY,    THE,   I4TH    APRIC,    1803. 

Letter  fram  Colonel  Grant,  of  the  Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  to  their  Excellencies 

the  Commissioners, 
'^  GENTLE MEN,^  Trinidad,  April  JO,' I %QS» 

**  As  Corhmanding  Otecer  of  the  Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  state  to  your  Excellencies,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  ex- 
pressions made  use,  of  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  named  M'Callum,  'as 
'  to  the  right  of  your  Excellencies'  embodying  the  Militia,  a  considerahk  feru 
ment  exists  in  the  corps;  and  it  has  been  •  reported  to  me,  thav  some  gentkyften. 
have,'  in  consequence,  positi'vely  refuied  to  turn  out.  As  similar  expressions 
were  made  use  of  by  this  gentleman  before  the  committee  of  officers,-  who 
sit  weekly  to  order  absentees  to  be  fined,  or  brought  before  them,;  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  Excellencies  for  particulars  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  Captain  Harrison,  and  Lieutenants  Fisher  and  Macnaraara. 

/*  With  an  assurance  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  trouble  you  on  this  occasion,  Thave  the  honour  to  be, 

**  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•*  Chas.  Grant,  Col.  Royal  Trin.  Mil. 

"  N.  B.  Mr.  M'Callum  has  never  joined   the  cor^s ;  his  excuse,  a» 
sent  to  me,  I  beg  leave  toinclos^.*'  .        *        . . 

M^CaUum^s  Excuse,  inclosed  in  the  Foregoing, 

*^  Mr.  M'Callum,  as  a  traveller,  //  goiftg  on  an  ex(iursion  round  the  island 
1st  ^^^  9f  Cchnel  FuUarion  ,*  he  expels  to  sail  on  Friday ;  considers  him. 

self 
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^f -as  a  stranger  and  a  traveller  in  tkc  island,  and  that  he  has  not  enrolled 
himself  in  the  militia.     If  he  were  a  resident,  wouH  joip  in  the  rcri 
nieijt."  /  *' 

AgidvoiU  (mcetmng  P.  ^Callum's  Behavmr.    • 

**  Til Ni  DAD. — Before  their  Excellencies  Brigadier+Gcneral  Pidon  and 
Commodore  Samuel  Hood,  Comx^issioners  for  executing  the.  office  of  Go^ 
pernor  of  the  said  Island  of  Trinidad.  , 

•    ^*  Personally  appeared  William  Harrison,  of  the  said  Island,  Esquire, 

Captain  in  the  first  battalion  of  Royal  Trinidad  Militia,  who  being  duly 

<  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Alipighty  God,  maketh  oath,  and 

.  saifh.  That  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  day  of  April,  being  President  of 

the  Committee  for  receiving  the  excuses  otsuch  of  the'  said  corps  as  had 

not  attended  the  foregoing  Sunday's  parade,  one  Peter  M^Callen*  appeared 

i>efore  the  said  coipmittee,  and  declared  that  Go^uermr  Pi5ton  coidd  not  f^lige 

awf  ferson  to  turn  out  in  the  Miitia  ;  that  ht  disputed  his  authority^  and  that  ie 

^ffockumaiion  respeSmg  the  Militia  ivas /buuded  on  injustice;  that  if  the  com. 

mittee  intended  to  make  a  Star  Chamber  business  of  it,  and  that  if  either 

party  attempted  to  oppress  him,  they  would  find  a  bitter  enemy ;  /{hat  as 

tyranny  and  oppression  had  been  the  ruling  order  of  the  day  he.  expeded 

bis  share  of  it ;  that  he  was  an  officer  on  half.pay,  and  in  the  service  of 

Government  f  • 

"  William  Harrx^ok^ 

^   «*  Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Govemment,Hpuse| 
this  uth  day  of  April,  1803, 

**^-ThoiJ[as  PiCTON,  Samuel  Hood.'* 

*tThe  undersigned  James  Bourke,  Merchant  at  Port  of^pain,  Trinidadi 

'  t>eing  duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  declares 

^  that  Peter  M'C,all.um  advised  Elm  not  to  turn  out, in  the  Militia,  andjf 

they  attempted  to  levy  a  fine,  to  allow  them  to  take  it  out  of  his  store;  to 

which  Mr,  Bourke  answered,  he  certainly  would  not  turn  out  if  he,  Mr, 

^'Callum,  was  exempted  from  it.  ^  ' 

/  ^  , "  Jamks  Bouru, 

f^  Sworn  befoi^  us  at  the  Government -House, 
this'iith  day  of  April,  1803, 
'  "  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood.'* 

**  The  undersigned  Robert  Brunton,   Adjutant  df  the  first  battalion 
of  Trinidad  Royal  Militia,  bein^^  also  duly  sworn  as  aforesaid,  declares 

p 
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*  So  the  name  stands  in  the  document  before  us. 
*  •<•  This  we  know  to  be  a  most  egregious  falsehood.  On  the  contraiy 
we  have  feason^  to  believe,  that  previously  to  his  leaving  England,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  a  seditious  newspaper;  and  that  he  Went  to  America  in 
the  cpinmercial  capacity  of  a  supercargo^  Nov^  that  be  is  in.Englandj  ^ 
passes  as  a  gentleman  of  the  bafi  \\ 


•tfaat  Peter  M^Callam  sai^  tliat  the  Commissioners  had  no  power^  to  call  Out 
the  MiKtia,  «rW  thaf  he  had  it  from  Coloftel  FuUarton. 

**  Robert  BauNioy, 
'^  Swcrtn  before  us,  at  the  Go vemoient -House, 

this  1 1  th  day  of  April,  1 803,  ''       . 

'*  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hqod.** 

*^  The  undersi^;ned  William  Wane,  Serjeant  in  the  Grenadier  Company 
of  Royal  Trinidad  Militia^  being  also  duly  sworn  as  aforesaid,  d^claraa^ 
that  Peter  MCalltim  said,  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  made  to  force 
him  to  turn  out  in  th&  Militia  he  should  repel  it,  and  shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him. 

**  William  Wane* 

^*  Sworrt  before  us,  at  the. Government-House, 

this  1 1  th  day  of  April,  1803,     '^ 

*^  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood." 
I 

'*  The  undersigned  William  Stephens,  Lieutenant  ii\^ the  Royal  Trini^i)^ 
Militia,  being  duly  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  oj^  Almighty  Gpf^  ' 
makethoath,  and  saith,  that  Peter  M  ^Galium  frequently  declared /«^^V^^ 
that  the  Militia  was  a  self-constituted  body,  and  there  existed  no  powf£r 
in  the  government  of  this  Island  to  embody  a  militia  ;  and  that  one  M'Do. 
nald,  who  lives  at  the  same  house  with  the  iaid  Peter  M^Callum,  told  the 
deponent,  that  he  had  no  commission,  or  if  he  had  one^  it  was  ngt  wor|h.# 
farthing. 

*'  William  Stephens.. 
*'  Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Govemment.House, 

this  nth  day  of  April,,  1803, 

'*  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood.'* 

'*  William  M*Kay,  Innkeeper  pf  the  Port  of  Spain,  being  duly  swosx^ 

upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  deposes,  that  he  knows  a  person  who  styles 

himself  P.  M^allum,  who  is  now  confined  in  the  public  gaol  of  this 

towp.     His  knowledge  of  him  proceeds  from  his   having  lived  at  his  _ 

tavern  the  14th  of  February  last:  this  depohetit  understands  that  satd 

M'Callum  came  from  North  America,  and  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 

quitting  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  consequence  of  a   quarrel  with  the 

Governor  of  that  Colony  :  this  deponent  farther  saith,  tha^  Mr.  M*Cai- 

|um  was  a  member  of  the  Ugly  Clubi  held  at  his  tavern ;  was  the  original 

proposer  of  it,  and,  as  .he  understands,  was  chosen  secretary  ;  that  Mr* 

Sands,  lately  employed  at  the  Naval  Yard  at  Martinique,  was  president^ 

Mr.  John  Shaw,  Mr.  Higham,  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  printer,  Mr.  M*Do;- 

nald,  with  a  number  of  otfu^rs,  whom  he  cannot  'at  present  recoiled,  were 

fnembers.  .  *- 

^^  This  deponent  farther  saithj  thgt  about  nine  o'clpck  at  night,  he  be« 

}ieves  09,  Friday  last,  somp  discussion  took  place  at  his  tavern  be^weqn 

Mr.  Stephens^  an  officer  in  the  Militia,    and  Mr.  McDonald,  a  lodger> 

lespeAing  the  necessity  of  tuining  out  •  for  the  Militia ;  some  very  high 

words  passed  betweoi  theip,  and  he  recoiled  Mr.  M 'Galium  declaring, ' 

ht  Huould  mi  turk  out  fir  any  one^  and  nvhoe^fr  did  so  «would  be  afiol;  that  if, 

^C4gfli!mf  hurifi  a  ^n4^  m^^  *w69  nmt  taohtd  mfjgdo  to ,-  thai  he  also  <jr. 
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StOfoaared pariicularfy  to  dissuade  this  deponent  from  turning  oiity  assuring  him  that 
the  Commissioners  had  no  authority  to  compel  him  or  any  one.  Being  asked 
if  he  had  any  conversation  with  Judge  Black  respecting  M*Callam,  says 
yes  ;  that  he  told  the  Judge  that  he  thought  him  a  very  boisterous  dange- 
rous man^  and  much  lamented 'that  he  had  been  at  his  house  :  this  depo^ 
neat  iccoUedls  M ^Galium  attempting  to  persuade  Mr.  Bourke  also  from 
taming  out  for  the  Militia. 

'*  William  M^Kay. 
•'  Sworn  before  us,  at  the  Government -House, 

Fort  of  Spain,,  Trinidad,  this  13  th  day  of 

April,  1803, 

**  Thomas  Picton,  Samuel  Hood."- 

*'  Mr.  M'Kay  wishes  to  correal  his  statement  respefting  Mr,  Shaw's 
being  a  member  of  the  club,  he  having  never  seen  him  there  hut  once. 

'^  William  M'KaV.'' 

**  Their  Excellencies  came  to  a  resoltition  to  ship  off  P.  M'Cailum 
fiw  New  York,  as  a  dangerous  person,  who  had  attempted  to  seduce  from 
their  duty  the  Militia  of  this  Colony,  and  for  other  seditious  pra^ices, 

^'Ordehed — ^l^hathe  b6  sent  away  in  the  Schooner  Aspasia,  Captain 
EdmorKt  Kingsland,  for  New  York,  and  that  fifty-six  dollars  be  paid  by 
an  order  on  the  treasurer  to- defray  his  expences.** 

From  these  solemn  depositions  made  by  gentlemen  of  distin^ion  and 
chara^ler,  will  be  perceive^  the  decree  of  credit  which  can  possibly  be 
placed  in  this  Mr.  M'Callum's  declaration  of  having  but  a  slight  know. 
ledge  of  Colond  FuUarton  ;  and  of  his  being  but  a  **  mere  transitory  p^erson,** 
But,  reader,  mark  the  evidence!  In  this  gentleman's  written  excuse  to 
Colonel  Graot  (for  not  joining  the  Militia)  he  tells  him,  that  he  is  going  on 
an  excursion  round  the  Island  by  order  of  Coldnel  FuUarton. '  Unhappy  mode  of 
expression,  truly !  Fatal  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  master  and  ser. 
want!  "  We  owe  it,"  says  an  eminent  writer,.  *^  to  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, t^at  the  completes t  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  stfangely 
united  with  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  which  counterafts  the  most  favourite 
principles,  and  makes  the  ^aame  man  treacherous  without  art,  and  a  hypo- 
crite without*  deceiving."     The  application  is  before  us. 

*'  Robert  Brunton,-  Esq.  Adj  atant  of  the  first  battalion  of  Trinidad  Royal 
Militia,  dejx)ses  on  oath,  that  P.  F.  M*Callum  said  the  Commissioners 
had  no  power  to  call  out  the  Militia,  and  that  he  (iW'Callum)  had  it 
(the  information)  from  Colonel -Fullarton  !"  Here  the  relationship  of  mas- 
ter and  servant  is  forgotten;  Mr.  M^Callum  is  stripped <)f  his  livery,. 
and  ad*nitted  to  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  Colonel,  whose 
oaD£R6  he  was  so  recently  bound  to  obey! 

Mr.  M^Callam  telk  us,  that  he  was  a  mer^  transitory  person.    Will 
moving  froni  tavern  to  tavern^   and  organizing  seditious  clubs-;  passing 
with  levolutionary  zeal,  with  jacobin  adlivity,  from  dwellipg  to  dwel- 
'  ling,  and  scattering-  the^eeds  of  discontent  -ainongst  the  inhabitants,  en- 
title him  tb  the  innocent  charafter  of  a  '^  mere  transitory  person?'* 

W0  solemnly  warn  every  regular  governnient  to  be  upon  the  alert,  and  to 
watch  with  due  diligence  all  such  ^*  iftere  traneitory  persons."-  There  were 
already  toa  many  charafters  of  this  description,  in  Trinidadi  to  suffer  th^ 
Commisonersj  ^ii  Saiau«l  Hood  and  Colonel  Pi^^^xi^  to  tekrate'the  t«si. 

denlce 


"^  Miscdlamous.  ^%g; 

dence  of  <' fresh  coners^*'  without  pattlnjg^  them  to  th^t  te^t  which  a 
wise  policy  demanded*  That  test  was  pat  to -Mr.' M 'Galium^  and  he 
ti^at^  ii*  ^ith  contempt.  The  hist6ry  of  the  part  which  Mr.  M'CaUmn. 
afted  in  the  Ugly  Club,'unitect  with  the  foregoing  depositions^  will  coiu' 
vince  the  impartial  reader  of  the  prudence  with  which  the  two  Cdmrnis.  . 
sioners  a^ed,,in  having  this  '^  mere  transitory  })erison"  apprehended  and 
sent  from  the  Colony. 

In  the  minutes  of  Council,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  are  the  pattico*' 
lars  6f  Mr*  M'Ca^lum's  examination ;  but,  they  excite  no  other  iiiteiest 
than'  to  shew  the  mean  quibbling  and  evasive  answers  which  he  gave  to  the 
Commissioners  and  Board ;  and  that  his  errand  and  his  Beart  were  equ^jr: 
good.  There  is  a  **  dignified  decent  delicacy"  which  an  innocent  man 
will  preserve  in  all  situations.  But  he  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  tnxpi. 
tude,  when  the  laws  of  the  community  overtake  him,  and  he  is  constrained 
to  appear  befoiCQ  the  proper  tribunal,  will  either  preserve  a  sullen  silence, 
or  deport  himself  with  unruly  insolence.  Mr.  M^Calium  chose  the 
latter  course  ;  and  the  reason  has  been  assigned.      ,  '^  , 

Had  Colonel  Piiflon  been  armed  with  no  oth^er  authority  than  that  which  i 
he  received  from  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and 
which  is  also  included  in  Sir  Ralph's  general  instrudions  to  J.  Nihell,  £sq^ 
on  appointing  this  gentleman  to  the  office  of  Chief  Judge,  he  would  have 
been  pei^feftly  justified  in  requiring  Mr.  M ^Galium  to  join  the  MHitia. 
But  in  aid  of  this  authority,  and  which  was  further  sanctioned  by  impe. 
rioas  circumstances,  we  now  subjoin  a  paper,  which  Mr.  M^Callum  little 
suspedled  would  ever  be  put  into  our  possession ;  and  let  the  libeller  blush 
if  he  can,  for  having  dared  to  assert^  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  ''right, 
either  human  or  divine,  to  warrant  them  in  compelling  him  as  a  mere  tian« 
sitory  person,  to  inlist  in  any  one  cor|)s  whatever;"  and  that  they  had 
a^d  towards  him  in  an  arbitrary, manner. 

**  Ttjoenty 'fourth  43rticle  of  His  Majesty's  InstruHioas  to  Gwtrmrs  PsSom  and 

Hoody  as  Commissioners, 

"  *S/.  James' Sy  13A&  Oaohtr^i^ox, 

.  H  You  are  hereby  particularly  authorised  and  required,  for  the  bettev 
security  of  the  said  Island  (Trinidad)y  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  ' 
order  therein,  to  raise  such  troops  therein,  and  to  call  out  and  embody  such 
tompgnies  ahd  corps  as  you  shall  judge  neces^sary  for  that  purposed  With  the 
'  same  view  of  maintaining  order  and  good  government,  you  are  alsoaacho. 
rised  t6  disarm  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Island  as  are  not  cm^ 
ployed  in  any  military  capacity,  or  ta'^e  not  your  license  for  keeping  their  armr^ 
and  TO  REMOVE  from  the  said  rsLAND  ajiy  persons,  the  contixu* 
A^rCE  of  whose  residence  in  the  said  island  may  be  found  to  bk 

DANOEROirS  to  the   PEACE  AND  SECURITY  THEREOF." 

Will  Colonel  Fuilarton  any  longer  persevere  in  disputing  the  authority • 
on  which  the  Commissioners  aded  in  embodying  the  militia  I  or,  will  Mr. 
M^Callum  continue  to  publish  the  instru^ions  of  his  patron  ?     But  what 
will  he  not  do?  what  will  he  not  ^ay  ? 

There  is  generally  a  long  interval'  between  the  first  deviation  from 
mojal  reditude,  and  the  last  a<fl  of  human  wickedness.  Nem9' repente  fust 
tmrfi^iinms^      But'  the  libeller  of  Colonel  Fidon  has  shewn  us  the  in-. 

^  suificieftcj 


^^ 


g}L6r  Miscellaneous:, 

sv&ciency  of  the  maxima  by  conunenctng  hb  eireef^wiieie  oidinsfty  men 
generally  tenninate  theirs.     An  all-seeing  Pmvidence  has,  however,  '*  so  • 
goremedhis  lip$>"  that  were  no  other  evidence  given  than  his  own  asse^ 
^verations,  his  refutation  would  be  upon  record. 

-  We  have  now  finished  with  Mr.  M'Calluni,,  with  whom  we  ^acknow- 
ledge to  have  taken  no  inconsiderable  pains.  We  have  drawn  hi$^  poi trait 
with  fidelity  ;  and  we  have  hung  it  up  to  public  exjiibition  ;^not  from 
.a. vindictive  spirit,  but  from  theparaibount  obligation  of,  public  duty.  We 
found  this  gentleman  rushing  from  obscurity  to  undeserved  notice.  But 
be  might  have  enjoyed  his  honours  undisturbed  by  us,  had  he  no^  in  his 
struggle  for  pre-eminence>  most  daringly  violated  public  morals :  had  he 
not  added  libel  to  libel,  and  propagated  his  falsehoods  in  every  pot.house  j 
and  mean  society  which  gave  him  encouragement.     But  for  us,  Mr«  \ 

M ^Callum's  most  wretched  book  might  have  passed  current  with  many 
unthinking^^  persons,  ^s  a  body  of  irrefragable  evidence  against  Colonel 
Bidton :  who  might  still  have  considered  the  ex^Govemor  as  having  aded 
without  inst  raft  ions,  and  without  necessity.  We  have,  however  shewn^ 
tint  h^  afted  in  stri^  conformity  to  tf?e  orders  of  his  Sovereign;  and  under 
aen  imjierims  necesiity,  arising  from  ample  evidence  of  Mr,  M^CiaUsem*  t  dangerous 
chara&tr  and  conduct , 


N.  B.  Wc  must  beg  leave  here  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy  be^ 
tween  Mr.  M 'Galium  an,d  the  Reviewer  of  his  Travels.  We  have  giveu 
fiee  admission  to  the  striduves  of  either  party,  and,  in  bringing  the  reasons 
of  both  before  the  public,  we  have  done  our  duty.  Any  farther  continual 
titm  of  the  dispute  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  public^  and  answer  oo 
one  good  purpose.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  hurt  the  feelings  bf 
iKf  man,  and  wmtcessaty  aspeHty  of  language  we  shall  «ver  condemn. 
With  this  remark  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  M'Galliim.  2s  to  Mr.  FuU 
larton,  his  publications  and  those  of  his  opponents  shall  undergo  the 
ttridtest  i!ovest2gation ;  our  attention  has  been  forcibly  direfted  to  the 
subjeft,  and  we  will  not  now  quit  it  until  we  shall  have  sifted  it  to  the 
bottom.         ' 

A  REPLY  TO  SOME  REMARKS  on  MISSIONARIES  ij«  OTAHEITE, 

page  521,  vol.  xxii. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    ANTI-JACOBIN    REVIEW. 
SIR)  ' 

IT  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  parties  who  cannot  make 
^  their^own  case  so  clear  as  that  of  their  antagonists,  tharthey  have  at  their 
command  various  epithets,  and  can  brand  them  at  pleasure,  with  names, 
either  of  derision,  or  infamy.     This  appears  the  case  with  your  able  cor* 
respondent  Juvenis,  who,    though  he  seem -in  this  instance  most  an- 
doubtedly  to  have  'mistaken  his  abilities,  yc^,  having  writt^  in  a  strain, 
that  might  probably  have  a  bad  effe^  on  the  wavering  mind,  or  weak 
understanding,  it  seems  but  fair  that  a  discerning  public  should  hear  both 
sides.     Upon  mature  investigation,  his  positions,  though  plausible,  will 
appear  to  be  false:  his  style,  if  elegant^  tending  to  inislead}  and  the 
whole,  proving  hini  to  have  read  his  Bible,  to  very  little  purpose,  when 
Jie  states  events,  that  occurred  dired^ly  contrary  to  what  he  asserts. 
Who  thit  understands  divine  revelation,  will  conceive  that  Rome  was  • 
^  *  -    .  ^        raisrf 


tvAntA  M  it%  hlgSeM  ^orfT  ^  ^»  anils'  anttJ|»  atts  ^etetided  &i^.  atid 
i!i4<ie"  for' tfte  pUFpiM  of  iticofving'the  tfaths  of  €hmmnicy  ?  Wte«& 
?(ikere  the^^efitiementi.  tjtm  wi^donir  the  oercmonies^f  rhe  Jev^i^  coev-afi 
wftb  th^  stppearaTHie*  of  our  btessedT Lord,  of  whom  it  wassatd^  estfttidy^^ 
*<  4lo^c»me  unto  hii-^Wn^  «ftd  hif  own  received  him  not?*'  "The  dirine 
itiaind^^  <o«i)d  h^v^  »Mde  the  htgh^inest  a<li8cipl«>  0!:.a  whole  Sanhedrini' 
hift^worshtppeiv.  With  the  ^ame  ease  dtat  it  said  to^aa  illi^^rate  isher^r- 
man,  **  follow  me."  And  the  asrertipn  of  Jesus,  that  to  the  *•  pt)<ir  thd' 
Ciosprf  tras  preadiedP;"  bdt  ill  accords  with  your  correspondent's  notioi^s, 
who  states,  that  •'  Christianity  appeared  at  the  iiafpy  mtmeftt^  n»bimthf^ 
^wdsy  of  men  hy  pref^kut  dhcipUni^  ^were  fully  cap^le  $f  t(nnprehendm^*itw 
suhlifHe^frMtbty  aiti^B^hen  t^ery  human  foiility  ex'ute/y  for  its  awd&»,  4nuii 
teni'ver^tal  Jtspersi^."'  So  contrary  are  the  deeenmnations  of  Grod  to  the 
ekpe6lat4oAS'of  man!"  .     • 

♦  I  wast  never,  myself,  very  sangvine,  respe^ing  the  immediate  result  of> 
th<^r  labours,  who  have  gor.e  front  their  native  land,  at  the  risque  of  pro« 
pefty'arid  friends,  for  what  they  conceive  the  good.  o£  fellow,  marials* 
And  yet  it  seems  contrary  to  human  appearance,  that  any  vast  change*" 
skould  be  efieded,  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  Indians,  or  Ocahettans»  . 
withoat    means.      And  those   very   means,  of  which   we  observe  such 
'pleasing  effe^s,  through  the  labours  of  a  Paul',  or  a  Silas,  in  idolatroaa* 
Athenians,  lascivious  Corinthians,  and  even. ignorant  Britons. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  b^  lamented^  that  religious  intelligence  is  so  often  con- 
veyed In  what  is  generally  termed  the  language  df  cant;  but^  lb  rake  the 
aehse  6f  the  extraA  brought  forvrard  by  your  correspondent/    without 
measuring  the  words,  he  may  find,  that  the  attempt  of  the  person  writ*' 
ing, .was  as  nearly  according  to  his  direOions,  as  ir  coold  weii.be;._ac 
least,  >it  begins,  as  he  reckons  it  ought,  by  stating  that  they  have  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  and  explaining,  as  far  as  word^'caa,  what  that  soul  is.     But 
surely   his  researches  might  have  be^  somewhat  deeper,  before  he  in  J 
sinua ted  sO  strongly,  that  *  ^'  these  fanatical  medlers   had  not  ihade   a 
single  convert,  among  the  Otaheitans."     If  he  wish  to  gain  inforiAatiOn, 
some  volumes  of  the  transaftions  of  that  society  might  be  serviceable* 
But  this  is  not  the   faft  *  it  was  a  prolific  subjeft,  allowing   scope    ta 
fancy,  on  which  he  might  gratify  himself  in  expressions  of  sarcastic 
spleen,  or  ironical  satire;  and  though  I  am  not  myself  strid^ly  onp  of  that 
classvto  which  he  seems  to  allude,  yet  it  would  please  me  to  the  soul,  to 
hear   more  of  the  happy  influence  of  religion  effeftin^  a  change  in  the 
conduct  aiui  life  of  immortals  far  distant. 

However,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Indians  being  converted,  withoat 
the  previous  aid  of  civilisation,  or  ratlier,  that  civilization  and  industry 
will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  introdudion  of  Christianity,  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce  (as  very  few  of  your  readers  can  have  seen,  it  from  itt 
limited  circulation)  some  remarks  in  the  note  to  a  sermon*  on  this  subje^, 
preached  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  in  America,  by.the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Mason  of  that  place«  No  comment  need  be  made  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  reasoned,  nor  the  abilities  of  the  author,  whos^ 
name  and  person  are  well  known  to^many  of  the  inhabit;.ants  of  Londonf. 
^        I  -  — ■ — ^— ^^— — — — — — — — ^       ■     ■         »— — — ^. 

•  Stt  "Mason's  First  Ripe  Fruits,  i^ma.  page  174.    Og^e: 
+  To  the  abilities,  integrity,  and  somid  principles,^  of  this  pious  dirinej  * 
1VC  are  happy  to  bear  this  public  testimony^-— Epitox  .-  ^      .    «    - 

'':--.  "      .        .'  1'  An 


ja8  MisceUanesm. 

.  **  An  oI^eAion,*'  says  he,  ''<  to  missions  imoi^  tlie  Indianii  Of!  ot^bsa* 
yages,  which  many  view  as  unanswerable)  it,  '  that  some- eonsiderable- 
progress  in  civilization  is  previoosly  necessary  to  pre|>are  a  people  for  tho. 
reception  of  Christianity*  You  mast  first  make  them  men,  say  the  pa« 
tfons  of  this  opinion,  before  you  make  them  Christians.  You  must  teach 
them  to  live  in  fixed  habitations,  to  associatje  in  villages,  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  then  you  may  hope  th^t  they  will  hear  and  Understand  when  you 
ttnfold  the  sublime  principles  of  the  gospel*.'  ' 

'<  Plausible 'and  popular  as  this  objedion  is,  it. is  .equally  unsupported 
\y  reason,  by  scripture,  or  by  fad. 

*'  If  the  gospel  cannot  aucceed  among  the  Indians,  for  example,,  the 
obstacle  must  be  either  in  their  understandings  or  in  their  manner  of  liie. 

**  The  former  *  opinion  supposes  a  wider  difference  between  the  under, 
standing  of  the  man  of  the  woods  and  the  man  of  the  city,  than  what 
does,  in  fad,  take  place.  The  human  mind  is  not,  in  any  country,  below 
the  reach  of  discipline  and  religious  instrudion.  The  American  Indian, 
the  Pacific  Islander,  and  the  African  negro,  are  shrewd  men,  whose  in. 
telledual  capacity  will  not  .  suffer  in  comparison .  with  the  uneducated 
classes  of  people  on  the  continent  of  Europef.'  Why  should  it,  since  it 
is  culture,  and  that  alone,  which  destroys  the  level  of  abilities  naturally 
equal  ?  Surely  the  Indian,  whose  necessities  compel  him  not  only  to  hunr 
and  fish  for.  his  subsistence,  but  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  his  own  arti- 
ficer, as  well  as  the  guardian  of  his  private  and  public  right,  must  be 
auperior,  in  point  of  general  understanding,  to  thbse  vast  bodies  of  Euro, 
peans  whose  intelligence  the  division  of  labour  has  confined  to  a  detached 
article  of  mapufadure,  or  to  the  merely  servile  operations  of  agriculture, 
]tideed,  all  the  national  transadtons  with  the  Indians  shew  them  to  pos. 
sess  great  acuteness,  and  no  small  share  of  what  learning  cannot  'bestow — 
common  sense.  How  seldom  will  you  find,  I  do  not  say  am^ng  the  vulgar, 
but  among  the  polished  orders  of  society,  better  specimens  of  well- formed 
iaea,  and  of  genuine  eloquence,  than  are  frequent  in  the  Indian  talks  I 
,  **  If,  OR  the  other  hand,  their  manner  of  life  be  considered  as  preknting 
the  decisive  obstacle,  this  opinion  supposes  it  much  more  difficult  to  alter 
outward  habits  thau  inward  principles. '  Christians  wilt  not  dispute  that 
the  gospel  can  and  does  transform  both  the  heart  and  the  charader ;  yet  it 
is  thought  unable  to  pvercome  a  propension  to  wandering  from  place  to 
place.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  objediou,  therefore,  is  this,  that  some 
means  more  p^^iufrful  than  the  goipely  must  be  ap^^died  to,  civilize  the  In. 
dians,  and  prepare  them  for  its  reception.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
gospel  can  civilize  as  well  as  save,  the  objedion  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground.  £ut  if  its  power  to  civilize  be  denie^y  while  its  power  to  save 
is  admitted,  it  becomes  the  objedors  to  shew  the  reason  of  thisdistindion ; 
and  also  what  those  more  effedual  means  ^f  civilization  are.  Be  they 
what  they  may,  since  tlie  gospel  is  exclu4ed,  they  must  be  merely  humao ; 
and  then  the  principle  of  the  objedion  turns  out  to  be  this,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  man  is  better  adapted  to  civilize  the  Indians,  than  the  wisdom  of 
God. 


*  "  Dr.  Hardy's  (of  Edinburgh)  Sermon  before  thc^Socitty,  inScotlaA<^ 
for  propagating  Religious  Knowledge,  p.  J4«" 
f  'Ubid.  p.  I  J."    .  ' 

**  Further^ 


Aftscellaneom.  g;t^ 

^  •  *    * 

'<  Farthefi  the  objedlion  kupposes  that  savages  are  to  be  civifized  with- 
out  any  religious  aid.  For  whatever  arguments  prove  the  utility,  in  thi« 
liiatter,  of  religion,  at  ally  conclude,  with  tenfold  energy^  in  favour  of  tK^ 
religion  of  Christ.  But  to  neglefl  the  religious'  principle^  would  be  to 
negledl  the  most  potent, auxiliary  which  can  be  employed  in  managing  hu- 
man nature ;  and  to  ad  in  the  spirit  of  that  wise  philosophy  which  would 
clre^ civil  society  upon  the  basis  of  Atheism. 

•*  It  would  swell  this  note  into  a  dissertation,  to  state  the  various 
considerations  which  militate  against  the  idea  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
before  we  attempt  to  christianize  them.  But  granting  this,'  for  a  moment>^ 
to  be  necessary,  who  shall.  e4ed  it?  Philosophers?  Merchants?  Politic 
eians  ?  If  we  wait  for  them,  the  sun  will  expend  his  last  light,  and  the 
.business  be  unfinished.  The  Indians  have  had  intercourse  with  the  whites,  v 
in  the  cortcerns  of  trade  and  policy,  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  most 
cf  the^i  are  as  wild  as  everi  To  put  off  evangelical  mission*  to  them^ 
till,  in  the  ordinary  cQtirse  of  things,  they  become  civilized^  is,'  there., 
'^fore,  equivalent  to  putting.them  off  for  ever. 

"2.  If  the  opinion  that  the  gospel  cah  succeed  only  amOng  civilLzed 
people,  receives  little  countenance  from  reason^  it  receives  less  from 
scripture. 

**  No  such  restridion  of  its  influence  is  contemplated  in  prophecy. 
Its  universal  reception  is  the  subjedl  of  numberless  predidiidns ;  but  they 
contain  not  a  hint  that  the  want  of  'civilization  shall  b^  such  a  bar  to  its 
progress  as  is  commonly  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  de- 
f  lared>  that  the  most  roving  and  untutored  tribes  shall  rejoice  in  Messiah's 
sanation,  even  while  they  retain  their  unpolished  charadlers  and  man- 
ner^.  *  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song — Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities 
thereof  lift  up  their  voice,  the  villages  *  that  Kedar  doth  inhabit.  Let 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing ;  let  them  shout  frOm  the  top  of  the 
mountains +.'  Beyond  all  controversy,  the  gefieral  sense  of  the  prophet, 
in  the  words  of  that  elegant  scholar.  Bishop  Lowth,  is,  thst  *  the  most 
Uhcultfvated  countries,  and  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  shall 
confess  and  celebrate,  with  thanksgiving,  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge 
.  of  God  graciously  imparted  to  them  J.*  And  he  particularizes,  a^  an 
example,  those  wild  Arabs,  who,  in  every  point  of  comparison^  were  as 
inaccessible 'to  the  gospel  as  the  American  Indians. 

"  No  such  restridlion  was  thought  of  by  the  Apostle  PauLv  He  was  a 
debtor  not  more  to  the  Greeks  than  jo  the  barbarians  $.  Me  lUaintains, 
that  in  the  body  of  Christ  *  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian^) 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free.*  A  position  which  evidentjy  assumes,  that 
barbarians  or  Scythians  might  be  Christians  no  less  than  Jews  or  Creeks^ 
bondmen  or  free. 

"  No^uch  hestriftion  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  hath  left  liis  church.  Thus  it  runs  :  *  Go  and  teach  all  nations-^GQ 
ye  into  all  the  ivorldy  and  preacn  the  gospel  to  e^very  creattfte^'  manifestly, 
every  human  creature,  for  such  only  are  objed^s  of  the  gospel. sal v a tioiu 
Not  a  syllable  about  civilization.  And,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that 
Indians,  and  other  savages,  are  neither  nations  nor  human  creatures;  or. 
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if  thc7  are,  that  they  arfe  in  no  part  of  the  world,  the  prejudice  wc  are 
combating  must  be^abandoned^  as  in  direA  opposition  to  the  will  and  the 
CO:nmandment  of  Christ, .  ^ 

''  Such  a  restridion,  morepver,  effaces  tKe  chief  charafter  and  glory  of 
the  gospel,  viz.  that  *  it  is  the  fonjuer  of  God  to  salvation/  Were  it 
what  many  take  it  to  be,  a  system  of  mere  moral  suasion,  of  cool,  philo^ 
•sophic  argument,  the  case  would  be  different,  and  the  prejudice  just.  In- 
dians and  Hottentots  are,  indeed,  rather  rough  materials  for  a  religion 
cantly  styled  rational.  But  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  rsal  Christianity, 
knows  that  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is. the  exclusive  work  of  Jehovah 
the  Spirit.  It  is  this  principle,  and  this  alone,  which  makes  the  preach, 
ing  of  the  word  to  men  *  dead  in  trespasses^  and  sins,'^  a  reasonable  serf  ice. 
Now,  to  say  that  the  gospel  cannot  succeed  among  a  people  not  previously 
civilized,  is  to  say,  either  that  it  h  not  the  power  of  God,  or  that  there 
are  some  things  too  hard  for  Omnipotence. 

*J  3.  This  opinion,  dissonant  from  reason  and  scripture^  is  also  contrary 
to  fad. 

*'  Was  the  world  universally  civjlixed  when  Christianity  w^s  proi 
mulged  ?  or  did  it  prosper  only  in  civilized  countries  ?  What  were  the 
ancient  Getulas,  in  Africa  ?  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  in  Europe  ?  If 
we  can  credit  history,  they  were  as  remote  from  civilization  as  the  Aine« 
-^ican  Indians.  Yet,  among  these,  and  other  nations  equally  uncultivated 
and  s^vagCj  had  the  gospel,  in  the  time  of  TertulUan,  established  its 
reign*.  And  9  Britain  it  penetrated  into  those  places  which  Roman  arts 
|Uid  arnis  had  never  been  able  ta  reach +. 

*'  This  general  assertion  might  be  amplified  in  an  interesting  detail,  Jjnd 
might  receive  additional  force  from  the  sanations  of  modern  history,  fiat 
either  would  protrad^,  to  an  immoderate  length,  a  note  already  too  long. 
Wc  may,  howeveju  ask,  why  the  gospel  should  be  unequal  to  the  eftfts 
which  it  formerly  produced,  ahd  of  which  its  friends  made  their  just  and  ^ 
unanswerable  boast  ?  Let  us  fairly  risk  the  experiment,  whether  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  lost  its  influence  on  barbarian  minds.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing till  civilization  fit  ot^  Indian  neighbours  for  the  gospel,  let  us  try 
'  whether  the  gospel  will  not  be  the  most  successful  means  of  civilizing 
them.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  do  what  philo«iophy  and  the  arts 
will  never  do — tame  the  wild  heart :  -and  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  correspond. 
ing  alteration  in  the  conduct.  One  Christian  institution  alone,  the  Holy 
Saobath,  will  go  farther  to  civilize  them  \n  a  year,  than  all  human  cxpe- 
dients  in  a  century.  Driven  continually  before  an  extending  frontier; 
theif  manners  debauched  by _ the  commerce  of  unprincipled  whites;  their 
ftumber  diminishing  by  war  and  by  vice  ;  the  only  alternative  which 
$ecras  to  be  offered  them  is,  conversion  or  extetroination." 

With'  the  greatest  good  will  to  your  correspondent,  who  I  suppose 
imagines,  that  all  persons  professing  more  than  ordinary  stridncs's  to  the 
command  of  the  Bible,  are  influeiKwl  by  sentiments  of  the  **  Mendicant 
of  Mborfields,'* 

- 1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
^arch  24?^,  1806.  /•  G. 

«  I         I      I         I         I  I  II.  II       I  I  ■         ■  -.11  I    »  i"'.i  I   ■     -  I       I     M      I  ^      — i^-aw  I       "■         I' 

_♦  ^«  TertuU.  ad  versus  Judaeos,  cap.  vii.  opp.  p.  i8q.  Ed^  Rrgaltn.*^ 

+  *'  Inaccessa  Romanis  loca.     Id.  ib.     A  number  of  testimonies  to  the 

same  fafts  are  collefted  in  that  learned  work'  of  Grotius,  De  Veritate  Rch- 

gionis  Cbristianae,  opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  46,  47.     Fol.  LoncC  1679 
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Dciore  the  revolution,  309. 
^ekham  Owen,  his  motives  ^for  writing 

his  »»  Resolves,  340. 
f^jcisPy  the  knight  of,  rural  description 
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of  feis  saqificiQ?  Jx»  K&  to  the  ^ci 

his  country,.  sSS^  -  ."    '    '* 

Fem:»?es,  improDriely  of  educatiug^tl^pm 

in  the  same  scliooi  with  bi>ys,  126*.  .   \    . 
Fever,  remiuent^  acc(»mkt  of  a  pecopSir 

species,  324.    '  *  .  ' 

Fire-damps,  their  fatal  effe<Sls,  9S* 
Fish,  singular  inrup^iooa  of,  JrQfn.|ijraJr 

cano  ill  (Juito,'484.  "■  -•-  • 

Fleece,  importance  jof  food  2ndl:ce|ii{]^£^ 

produce  it  of  a  fine  quality,  1-43^ 
■    ,  itsdifferent  divisions,  H4. 
Forestalling,  ,  erroneoius  theoiy  ^  I)r. 

Smith  on,  159. 
FonT»,   diinculCy    df  understanding   thit 

terra,  22. 
Foster,   Mr.  his  detestatl^  of'  Calving 

theorr,  50. 
Fouche  Citi»en,yi$it  .pi»d  to,  17^. 
Fourcroy,  his  purpose  for  bnuging  X«t" 

voisier  to  the  scafKdd,  92. 
Fox,  Mr.  his  farmer  principles  relaUve  to 

Fr^ce,  222.  ; 

,  his  political  condudl  (ntheimpeajdj^ 

ment  of  lord  Melville,  428. 
Fraxice,  situation  of  that  country  prevxoa^ 

rto  the  Revolution  compared  with  Its 

regenerated  sute,  l(i6, 249,2!?0  ;  dreaFjf 

spCiSlbcIe  on  the  road  from  Calaus  to 

Boulogne,  169;  but  little  impovcrislie^ 
by  the  war,  205 ;  hs  colonial  trade  car- 
ried on  by  neutrals,  2i;6.  , 

— — ,  sketch  of  it  in  some  anCMent 
periods,  467;  sketch  of  the  iaterem- 
lutionary  confli<5b,  469 ;  skjctck  of  the 
three  dynasties,  471, 

Francis  11.  his  ]nisillantmous  coiidatSt  ia 

'  concludiuj;-  the  peace,  1 11,  217*  ^  , 

Frederic  the  Great,  his  observatTon  re* 
s{>et5ting  Rousseau,  491 ;  his  <^>en  pro- 
fession of  irreligion,492;  sketch  ofhis 
private  and  dwueslic  Jife,  494.;  his  li- 
beral condudl  to  a  young  soldier,  495  ; 
anecdotes  of  his  court,  499;  hi»  theory 
respecting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Frcnca 
nobility,  501;  his  estabhshinent  of  the 
civil  and  military 'acaderoy,  502, 

French,  their  claims  to  all  literary  .merit 
and  discoveries,  92*,  101 ;  their  degexie- 
'     ration,  177. 

,  difficulty  to  them  to  write  pure 

moridity,  456. 

Frenchman  a,  interesting  anecdote  of  h£a 
sentiments  relative  to  Baonu|>arte  ^lad. 
England»281 ;  cumparisoA  between  theiA 
and  the  Romans,  350. 
.  Fri^nd.'ihip,  poetical  efiuitt6ns  in  coovoitt* 
moration  of,  21 1; 

Frugality^  a  prcdomtnaut  prmdple  xa 
man,  156.  "  . 

Fulling,  see  Seethg^ 

Fumigation,  the  best  thtfans  of  destroyiol^ 

the  noxious  e:fe<^s  of  the  itre-daiDp^  Sb; 

inttlicient  to  destroy  cantajgt'on  ia  ho«> 

pitals,  99.  '         '  ^ 

-Mm  3  Fvffito 
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A}l^  Pttriotte,^e  cdstmitteereprehend- 
4M»lbr  applying  to  the  Clergy  instead  of 
■^Pldying  to  the  Bishops  to  make  coUec- 
tioxu,  95. 

Toseli,  Henry,  profewioiial  sketch  of  that 
.  artist,  83.         ' 

•       G. 

.  Gimiuter,  manner  of  spending  his  life, 
S45. 

Caming  for  money,  unhappy  consequences 
arising  from,  345. 

Garrick,  interesting  account  of  his  charac- 
ter and  h^its,  238. 

Gentlei^s,  injun<5tion  of  that  evangelical 
virtue,  291.  v 

Geography,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  137, 
140 ;  botanical,  general  observations  on, 
165. 

Ghezzi,  account  of  that  celebrated  cariw 
cature  painter,  1 1 6. 

piiFard*s,  Mr.  evidence  on  the  trial  of 
Judc^e  Johnson,  with  remarks  of  the 
Chief  Justice  on  that  occasion^  70;  his 

'  removal  from  office  in  Ireland,  ^1 ; 
sketch  of  his  patriotic  chara<Sler,  75.    . 

Globe,  terraqueous,  general  survey  of  its 
surface,  1S9. 

God,  his  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  212. 

Goldsmith,  discovery  of  one  of  his  plagia- 
risms,. 440. 


Hindus,  acccMnt  of  some  peculiar  custems 

of  the,  ^88. 
Hippolitus,  ^his  icknowledgment  of  ^ 

authentidty  of  the  Apocalypse,  35.  .^ 
Hodgkins6n,  Br.  his  evidence  on  the  trial 

of  Judge  Johnson,  69. 
Hoole,  )VIr.  J,  verses  on  his  death,  419, 
Hospitals  in  France,  their  lamentable  state, 

356. 
Hume^Mr,  liis  motives  for  publishing  his 
^  Essays^  404^  ^ 

Huns,  the,  reputed  by  Jornades  to  have 

been  the  offsprings  of  devils  and  witches, 

114. 

I, 
Ignatius,  observations  on  his  Epistles,  29. 
Iliad,  specimen  of  criticism  on  the,  54, 
Income  tax,  observations  on  the,  4A6, 
Industry,  difference  in   the  quantities  of 

commodities  produced  by  it;  result  of 

its  decline  in  a  nation,  151. 
Infe«ftion,  venereal,  dangerous  error  of  iti 
.  removal  by  a  connexion  with  an  infant, 

432.  - 

Infidels,  pradtical,  refletSbions  on  them,  44. 
Institute,  the  National,  rules  by  which  it 
•     is  condudVed,  349. 
Instrudtion,  religious,  the  style  of  its  usual 

communication  censured,  53 ;  religious, 

strange  dodlrine  relative  to,  127;  ge- 

lieral  hints  on,  399. 


Gordale-Scar^  ^its    picturesque  beauties/    Insurance,  comparative  view  of  ^  it  from- 

liostile  countries  to  America,  &c.  240. 

Indians,  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
version, to  Christianity,  527;  the  oh- 
stacles  to  its  introdu&ion  considered, 
528.  . 

Ireland,  hints  for  the  improvement  of  its 
inhabitants,  412. 

IrensBUs,  importance  of  his  testimony  re- 
lative to  tne  authenticity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 37. 

Italy,  state  of  it  in  the  eighth  century,  115. 

Jacobinism,  its  promiscuous  use,  48. 

Jacobins,  their  reign  not  extin<^,  21 7.      , 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  nature  of  his.  evidence 
oh  the  trial  of  Judge  Johnson,  ^8. 

John  St.  observation  on  the  epistles  of,  27. 

Johnson,  Dr.  the  anomalous  character  of,. 
227. 

Johnson's  trial,  Judge,  remarki  on  the 
gumming  up  of  the  evidence,  67.    * 

Jornades,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the 

'   Huns,  114. 

Judge,  importance  of  his  charaAer,  op 
a  charge  for  a  libel,  61 ;  always  comi- 
derea  as  counsel  fdr  the  prisoner  on 
trial,  68.  ,    ;, 

— — ,  ^  political,  improper  for  England, 
335.  '     . . 

^udea,  the  most  favourable  positiaii  W 
dissemkiating  a  new  religion,  SOB^ 

K. 
iss,  poetical  description  of  a,  102,  . 

aight,  Mr,  observati<nu  rebtive  to  m 
sap  of  trees,  lj54.  * 


Graniniar,  English,  remarks  on  the  cases 
in,  193. 

Grattan,  Mr.  his  support  of  the  committee 
of_  Popish  Delegates  from  Dublin,  71. 

Gravity^  experiments  to  ascertain  it,  214. 

Great  Britain,  ignorance  of  the  pe6ple 
respedlin^  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  74 ; 
its  situation  compared  with  that  of 
France,  170;  consequences  of  a  war  be- 
tween it  and  America,  247. 

Gregorism,  constitution  of  societies  of 
that  description,  184.  ^ 

Grenville,  Lord,  .his  countenance  of  the 
conunittee  of  Popish  Delegates  from 
Dublin^  71. . 

Oxej^  Mr.  his  opinion  of  Trance,  ^3, 

Guy  ton,  hii  extreme  ignorance,  93. 

Gynuiasticsy'ptirpdses  answered  by  them, 

H. 

^am,  tlie  deliehtfiil  grounds  of,  81. 

Hampt^  singular  circumstance  relative  to 
therivyr,  81,  '  ^ 

^and-writing,  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
that  of  one  peraon  from  th^t  pf  ^ano- 
ther, 68^.     ' 

Hardwicke, Lord,  see  Kwr$y  ofhdmti^ 

HauUin»  accouo,t  of  tha|  ^ungrateful  mi»- 
ereant,  HSj-  ^ 

Heretics,  the  persecution  of,  urged  by  tHt 
Church  of  Rome,  58. 

Highlanders,   Scotch,  charaaeristic  fea^ 

^  tares  of  the,  ML  -        3 
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Kniglithood,  origin  of  that  established 
by  Chariemagne,  463. 

L. 

Lac,  analysis  of  the  diiFereot  species ;  its 
uses,  251.  ^^ 

Lake,  General,^  his  liberation  of  Sh^w 
Allum,  387. 

Lambertini,  charatSleristic  anecaote  of, 
116. 

Lancaster,  Mr.  his  mode  of  extending  his 
plan  of  education  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  86 ;  defe<fl  in  his  plan,  by  re- 
w^ardingboys  for  mischief,  90. 

Land,it8  pricein  proportion  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  market  rate  of  interest,  157^ 

Langiiag^e.  remarks  on  its  present  cor- 
ruption, 455. 

Lardner,  his  opinion  of  St.  Jude,  ^4. 

Latium,  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  1 14. 

Lava,  physical  remarks  on  its  passage 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  stoay  and 
other  states,  259.  ■ 

Leaves  of  plants,  result  of  a  disse^on  of 
some,  163. 

Libei,  remarks  on  it*  nature,  61 ;  influence 
of  a  Judge  in  t|:ials  for,  335 ;  severity  of 
the  ancient  laws,  S44.  ' 

Life,  caution  requisite  on  beginning,  8^. 
,  "single,  see  C</»^agy. 

Liquors,  spirituous,  their  pernicious  qua^ 
hties  poetically  described,  263. 

Literature,  poUte,  hostile  to  the  relijgiop 
of  Christ,  53. 

,  modern,  its  influence  on  the 
religion  of  Christ,  54. 

Lion-monkey,   account  of  that  animal, 
.  483.  ' 

Loans  to  foreign  nations,  if^genious  re- 
marks relative  to,  152. 

Louis  XV.  his  licentiousness  pourtrayed, 

^     307. 
■  XVT.  account  of  his  trial,  his  manly 

condudb,  179;  attempt  to  rescue  that 

'     unfOrtunatf  Monarch  from  the  horrof^ 

of  a  pubhc  execution,  frustrated,  182. 
Louvre,  refledlxons  on  visiting  it,  350. 

'  l^ove  at  first  n^iktj  sketch  of,  206. 
Love,  observations  on  falling  in,  506. 
Luther,  observations  onv|iis  authoiity,  29, 

M. 

Macbeth,  Lady,  stri<^ures  oiwher  cha^ 
Ba^r,  47.  f 

M'Callum,  Mr,  his  treatment  of  Cdonel 
'  Pidlon  reprehended,  434;  particular» 
respecting,  518;  his  presence  in  Trini- 
dad dangerous,  519. 

iVIahratta,'  sketch  of  the  late  war,  380. 

j^Mailh^,  condu<Sfc  of  that  unfeeling  mon- 
ster to  Louis  XVI.  180. 

Manifold,  remarkable  phenomenon  at- 
tending the  river,  8L 

Alanufa^bires,  ^eW}  cauiei  of  their  die* 


propbrtlon  to  those  of  other  old  trades^ 

154  i  their  in^Oence  in  preserving  the 

money  in  a  country,  158. 
Maria   Antoinette,    universal    afledtioq 

borne  to  her,  302; 'her  ingenious  aA« 

swer  to  a  false  prophetess,  303. 
1      ■        '   ,  her  charadber  vindicat* 

ed,9^.        .  . 

Marriage,  the  state  of,  considered,  344. 
Massillon,  v<|logy  on  his  writings,  288.    . 
,  fantastic  notion  expressed  by 

him  to  Louis  XIV.  306, 
Masquerades,  cheap,  a  fruitful  source  of 

moral  contamtnatu^n,  202. 
Matter,  existence  of  its  sensible  qualities^ 

14. 
■  ,  priAiary,  refutation  of  Mr.  Haiv 

ris*s  notioh  respedting,  21. 
Men  of  letters,  disadvantages  under  whick  ^ 

they  labour,  1 55. 
Menmcity,  its  prevalence  in  th^  a^gli* 

bourhood  of  Momreuil,  169, 
Mengaud,  his  treatment  of  travellers  at 

Odais,  169. 
Message,  Royal  the,  sketch  of  the  drama* 

tic  poem  entitled,  273. 
Metaphysics,  vindication  of  the  science 

from  prejudices,,  2 ;  progress  of  inquuy 

intp  tne  science,  4 ;  the  properties  and 

relations  of  the  mind,  an  obje<^  of  this 

scieiice,  17; 
Methodist,  origin  of  the  term,  47. 
Meyer,  T.  his  gross  plajgiarisms,  209t. 
Michaelis,  his  singularity  in' his  obsem- 

tions  on  the  Apocalypse,  28  ;  sonunary ' 

of  his  introdudUon  to  ^  the  l^ew  Testa- 
ment, 41.' 
Middle  Class,  their  importance  in  a  9tatB» 

174.  \ 

Mildness,  its  inculcation,  291. 
Military  in  France,  their  tyranny  over  all 

other  subjects,  278.     ^ 
Mind,  division  of  its  operations,  17. 
Ministry,  the  Christian,  observations  on, 

the  call  to,  289. 
Mode,  necessity  of  conforming  to  its  ab- 
surdity, 176. 
Money,  distiufftion  between  it  and  all 

other  moveable  goods,  158, 
Moon-flower,  4he,  a  legendary  tale^  268. 
Morals, .  in  poetry,  false,  injury  done  by 

them,  80.         ' 
Morland,  George,  sketch  of  his  charadler, 

his  merit  as  an  artist,  83. 
Moses,  account  Of  his  death,  ^6. 
Motives,  benefits  derived  by  them  in  the 

youthful  mind,  91.. 
MotmtainS,  the  dieva|ion  of  several  la 

England,  79.  "^ 

Murder,  account  of  two  singular  cases  of» 

426, 
Mutes,  see  Council, 

Mythology,  efife^  of  its  language  in  po^ 
try,  375, 
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IR^ib^  ftingolar  pra<^ce  xtf  pismo^  them 
"  tBMead  of  money,  150. 
^an^uves;  imqAOzal,  under  various  tittcv, 

Keeker,  hR»€kafa^er  and  co(n<tvKfl,ti:»:ed, 

8Q9  ;  Kit  poUtkal  qnackei^,  81 1^  Sii, 
Kelson,  t.ordj  iiimmary  of  hia  InQgraphy, 

^ ;,  hi»  fall«  poetically  ^oieribed,  208. 
Ke«traiUty>  remarks  on  thisinsidiuiu^Si* 

tern,  189,  S36. 
Kotatiles  in  France,   tbeir  coavocatioxiy 

ap)i  condu<5i:,  810. 
Ndvels^  remarks  on  their  teadcacy,  49. 

C.  I 

Miascsi^  thfy  ittuiuTersal  con^iMmicalidxi 

•     considered,  139.  . 

OccQDOiftfi  national,  its  study  iotricake* 

149. 
Ofjtencet.  19  schoolt^  nvethodis  of  {rauoi^ 

-Opera^dancetii*  &c.  mtthod  of  reducitig' 
their  exorbitant  recompense,  15$. 

Occadi^n^  sketch  of  tbeir  charadbcr,  376. 

Order  of  Merit,  impropriety  of  i uintro- 
d«B6ktoa  in  schools,  1  *21. 

Ortcot)  remarks  en  the  trade  is  that  gvar- 
ter»15S. 

;Orknry  Islandsi^ncra]  obaerrationsonrthe 
iDteresting"  description  of  the,  369^,375. 

Orleans,  the  Duke  of,  instapce  of  his 
svHodUfigy  i57;  hie  claim  to  bravery 
reCi'kted,  303;  account  of  his  regency » 
$05  ;  motives  for  his  atfling  wiA  inhu- 
vianity  in  the  French  Revolution,  31(7. 

Of phahst  provisions'  for  themi  in  England^ 

129. 

Origen^  hisophuon  re^petSting  the  author 
of  theEpwtleof  St.  J«d«4  24;  his  ad- 
sn^OQ  of  the  canonical  authority  pf 
the  Apocalypse,  35. 

Ostia,  tc'count  ol  thi^  once  consideralite 
toiwn,  117.      .  ^ 

Oswald,  Colonel,  principles  of  that  poli- 
tical maniac,  ;^77. 

P. 

Facific  Ocean,  its  cutent  and  ;gcqgr^phi- 
cal  division,  139. 

Paine,  TboHias,  liis.  reply,  to  Oswald's  re- 
commendation of  butchering  all  the 
suspected  in  Frmice,  277;  reasons  for 
his  incurring  the  displeai^ure  Qf  Buona- 
parte, 964. 

Pantheoor  it&  convetsiotn  iiKota  temple  pf 
Paganism,  285. 

Papias,  his.  evidence  in  fi^rd  ^o  ^ve  au- 
thenticity of  the  Apocalypse,  33. 

Paris,  -necessity  for. fOfeigners^o  carry  al- 
ways their  passport  with  them,  .177., 

Parisians,  their  profligacy  eJiposed,  3^8. 

Parricide,  poetical  tale  of  a»  26^. 

Passion:^,  government  of  the,  13. 


i>MMMis^4aiig«|s  «>f  iBdD%in|^4l)eai«i4|t. 
cess,  265. 

Passive,  its  reje<lion  in  philosophy,  17. 

Peace  virith  France,    its  impraA  cability 
•  under  the«x^ttug  circunistancc$,^249. 

Perception^  the  rtuture  of,  1(J. 

perron^  M.  remarks  on  his  management  in 
India,  383.  .  \ 

PcrsecatioB,  the  dodhine  of,rec<Mf»ivende^ 
by  the  Rom»sh  Church,  58. 

Petty,  I^rd  H.  his  e^uanimous  conda^ 

,  in  l>arliameiit,  224  ;  i^cr^ase  oC  hk^  in- 
iluence^on  his  aocessioa  to  a  seat  rin, the 
cabinet,  336. 

Phik)sophyi  laodem,  in  France,  diaboli- 
cal apeciiaesi  of  the,  :W«. 

J'iit,  WiU/aun,  impression  occ^oned  4)f 
his  death,  109?  sketch  t>f  hi&.  political 
ch2ra;fter,  »ii. ;  iioaourable  attcsidance 
at,  his  funeral,  224  ;  delaneation  of  his 
lasit  moments,  29S  ;  anecdote,  at  his  far 
.neraUdCO;  \vk  opinion  of  the  JLki^ra- 
ture  of  thisiwtion,^512. 

.Pius  VI.  %kct<jh  of 'that  philanthropic 
Pope,  118. 

Pl^'arism,   ^aical^  misceUaneoio*  rf* 

.  n»arks  on,  438. 

Players,  certain  mean&of  reducing  ener* 
mous  salaries  to  moderation » 154. 

Playfair,  Mr.his  peaionSif«rditfenugAiw 
J5r..  Smith,  146, 

■'  "  ,  themofii  «rf>le  commcot^ior 

,  on.JE>r,  Smiths  principles,  16'2. 

Plunket's  receipt  in  cancer,  dispHite  ,bc- 
'     tweeu  Guy  a«d  Gataker  rcspeaing,  97. 

Poelnita,  Baron  de»  his  verwtilfty  in  reli- 
gion, ^QO^ 

Poetry,  allegoric,,  a  suitable  garb  for  ex- 
hibrtiijg  vlrtiies  ami  rices^  Si6 1 . 
'     ^   >  descriptive,  the  onty  ^peeicS'Jiov 
relished  by  men  of  .taste,  274.  ^i 

— ,coDaidcrations  to  those  who  WTftc 


blank  verse  or  rhyme,  418. 

Arabic,  specimen  of,,  479. 


Poets^  frequently  ^he  presenters  of  it|ie 

most' melancholy  views  of  human  life, 

76. 
Polycarp,  proved  to  hive  received  t^e 

Apocalypse  as  the  genuine  w6«k  of  $t 

John,  3i. 
Pope,  his  coronation  of  Buonaparte,  392, 
Portugal,  its  sterile   aspe<5t  wjien  com- 

pajicd  toiSpaia,  \65, 
Poverty,  national,  generally  induced  by 

pubii  c  prodigality,  1 56. 
Power,  the  nafurcof,  6^  7. 
"    '  '  J  t  ths  .dist>ensing   and    depe^fig, 

maintained  by  the  Cl\u(cho£>RjO«e,  58. 
Prayers,  their:  «xdusiq»iirc«i^  Mr*  Iji/^ 

caster.'s  schools,  i86;  jijudieious  Xf&^ 

tionson,  292. 
Presbufg,  remarks  qn  (he.peacoiflf,  444, 
Press  in  France,  <Qppf:MQP.IiMl^:which 

-  Jtilabouss>iM«. 

Professors 


Itukx» 


sit 


PVofcfison,  iaftttencfe  <tf  Aetr  siuitimeiiCt 

on  public  instrudtiun,  399. 
Profits,  pecuniarv,  their  difference  in  Eu- 
rope accoantect  for,  153, 
ProjJerty  Tar,  obserTationt  on  the,  446* 
l^ophecics,  the  necessity  oi  learning  is- 

dispf^able  to  «uch  a^  wi5h  to  studj 
'  them,  41. 

^  ancient,  remarks  on  the,  508. 
Prostitutes,  error  respedling  their  num- 
ber in  London,  &JC.  corredled,  106. 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  their  petition  on 

the  subjecSl  of  Catholic  emancipation, 

&C.  7U 
Providence,   its   influence  in    favour)  of 

England,  95,  323. 
Pruning,  precautioos  to  be  observed  in, 

32J. 
Prussia,  her  crooked  and  selfish  policy, 

1 1 1, 21 9;  seizing  of  Hanover,  329,  424. 
^  ,  the  political  condu(3:  of  the  King 

of,  reviewed,  441. 
Publications,  obscene,  an  important  o()- 

je^  of  attention  to  the  Society  for  the 

Snppressioa  of  Vice,  201. 
Punishment  in  schools,  observations  on', 

122. 

XJuaHerisxn, its  original  institution  founded 
on  Deifim,  424. 

Quakers,  their  refusal  to  support  defen- 
sive war,  433. 

R. 

RaiHery,  danger  of  ita  application,  030.  , 
Reason,  its  habitual  and  occasional  con- 

troal  over  the  passions,  13. 
Recognition,  a  tale  founded  on  an  incir 

dent  in  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland, 

269. 
Relaxation,  academicai,  the  hours  of,  de- 
scribed, 2C1. 
ReUgion,  evangelicai,   arguments  in    far 

vottr  o(  the,  50 ;  basis  of  everysysteiA 

of  mitional  education,  85;  essay  on  the 

choice  of,  341. 
Resolves    of  Owen  Feltham,  nature  of 

their  contents,  339. 
Respiration^  remarics  on  the  organ  of,  in 

leaves,  163.  '  '      , 

,  Revolution  in  France,  its  causes  ezplaiar 

ed,  308,  307.     ,     .. 
Ridicule,  public,  its  dangerous  effedis  oa 

the  youthful  mind,  90. 
Romance,  its  influence,  49. 
Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to 

the  conBtru<^on  of  public  roads,  &c. 

115.     . 
Romantic,  direi^  meaning  of  the  term» 

48. 
Rome,  the  Church  of,  her  dodtrirte  re- 

spcdling  the  persecution   of  h)eretics", 

Unchan-j^ed,   56, 
f  ■ '  "  '\  ipnandeut  of  theiity  ^fAdU'wk' 


tress  of  the  woitd,  113;  deteription  ^ 
the  happi»t  zrs  of  that  republic,  II 3L 

Rousseau,  J.J.  just  opimon  of  that  «^ 
ter,  306. 

Roiyalty  in  France,  abeltslied  by  C«iHat 
d'Herbois,  178. 

Russia,  the  only  restraint  on  Buonaparte^ 
332 ;  disinter^ednpgs  of  its  sovereign^ 
S35i  resources  and  population  of  the 
country,  military  force«  Sec  422^  hest 
dignified  conduSt,  443.'    ' 


Saltzman'^s  gymna^ics  for  jonA. 

ed,  89. 

Sancerre,  his  ridiculous  folly,  '279. 
Savage  of  Aveyron,   remarks    ob   tlitt 

ideot,  35?.' 
Schoolmiffirers,  qualities  ret^uisite  in  then^ 

132,    134;  their  ascendancy  over  the ' 

hearts  and  mjnd  of  their  schoUrs,  *fi!L 
Schools,  initiatory,  inquiry  into  utility  o^ 

128. 

,  parochial,   unjustly  reprobxtBd, 

12a 

'   •  ',  Sunday,   remarks   on  tbe  etta» 
blishment  of  them,  87,  ISa 

-,  free,   proposals   for  establisinng^ 


such  all  over  England,  130. 
Sciences,    their   influence    in  anjmatfng 

poetry  at  present,  274. 
Sciodeah,  accouut  of  his  military  forcci 

382. 
Seeding  of  worl,  description  of  dkat-qua- 

lit)%  146u 
Segur,  Comte  de,  sketch  of  ius  charadsr, 

189.      • 
Self-Biography,   propriety  of  undfcrta&H^ 

ing,    and  aifHcultics   in  executing  it, 

&c.  43  'y  competency  of  a  person  to  the 

task  maiutained,  225;    its  merits  d»- 
.  pendent  on  the  chara<5ler  of  tltf  writer, 

92& 
Sensation,  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of, 

18. 
Sermon^  thoughts' on  the  composition  of 
* '  a»  294. 

Sheares,  Mr.  interesting  anecdote  of,  362. 
Sheep,  En/^^lish,  their  exportation  to  Spain, 

in  the  ninth  century  on  record,  142  j 

injury  sustained  in  their  fleece  by  pastu* 
.  rage  on  different  soils,  144;  importance 

of  pasturage  to  farmers  and  mai^ufac» 
.  furersi  146. 

Slave  Trade,  impropriety  of  indiscrinii* 
.  natelv  censaring  the,  94. 
Soanl^r  lei^yns,  sketch  of  his  singular  ch»> 

ratfter,  280. 
Soap  of  wool,  prpbably  merely  the  biooid 

of  the  pile,  144.  ) 

Society  tor  the  Supprssion'of  Vice,  its  ne^- 
.    cessity  denied,  195;  its  members  to  be 

persons  proffessing  themselves  of  the 

Church  of  England,  197;  prolxstbility 


\ 
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of  its  admisdioti  of  ^etltodistSf  and 
consequences  of  such  combination,  198; 
its  conduct  defended,  1 99 ;  instances  of  • 
▼igilance,  iL 

Solution  not  a  requisite  of  crystallisation^ 
258. 

SottD)  account  of  an  establishment  for  slip* 
plyiilg  the  poor  at  Paris  with,  355. 

Spa^n,  its  f ertili  ty  superior  to  Portugal ,  1 65^ 

Spirit,  public,  its  introducflion  into 
schools,  90. 

■■  ■  of  the  Waters,  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  his  appearance,  268. 

^[K>rting,  objections  to,  505. 

Spring,  sulphur,  account  of  one  newly 
discovered  at  Din&dale,  203. 

States  General  in  France,  impolicy  of  con- 
voking them,  3091 

Statistics,^  general  remarks  on  books  writ- 
tea  on  this  subjedt,  140. 

Stone  chests,  antiquarian  remarks  rela« 
tive  to  several,  104. 

Sahscription,  laudable,  opened  for  re* 
printmg  the  accounts  of  great  -vidlorie* 
during  the  last  and  present  war,  3S0. 

Substance,  the  existence  and  nature  of,  9; 
ttri<5tures  on  Locke's  opinion  of  it,  17. 

Soaday  Schools,  see  School*. 

T. 

Tallien,  charadler  of  that  celebrated  re- 
'vototionary  personage,  368. 

Taxes,  remarks  on  those  adopted  by  the 
present  ministry,  446. 

Teachers,  their  qualities  considered,  332. 

Temple,  the  horrors  excited  by  the  sight 
of  that  glooniy  edifice,  280. 

Tenants,  their  insecure  state  in  France  be- 
fore the  revolution,  157. 

Theatres,  private,  their  suppression  an 
objeA  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  202.    ; 

Theodoric,  his  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, &c.  at  Rome,  115. 

Therouanne,  Mademoiselle,  sketch  of  that 
celebrated  chara<5ler,  178. 

Thomas,  St.  Iiis  axiom  relative  to  the  per- 
secution of  heretics,  58. 

Thunder-storm,  iccount  of  a  Tiolent  one 
at  Buenos  Ay  res,  415. 

Tivoli,  superstitious  legend  related  by  the 
peasants  of,  119. 

Tolls,  remarks  on  the  proportion  to  the 
expence  paid  by  the  consumer,  161. 

Tomb  of  Alexander,  difference  of  opi- 
,     nion  relative  to  the,  103.  ,^ 

"^Torture,  remarks  on  its  infli^oa  in  Tri^ 
nidad  by  order  of  Colonel  Pidbon,  426, 

Trade,  new  branches  of,  not  injurious  to 
the  old^  160. 

Tra^Uphus,  conjedhu^es  respeding  that 
animal,  105. 

Translators,  stridhires  on  the  duties  of, 
449. 


Trashumacions,  Spanish,  advantages  fro^ 

these  drivings  of  sheep  into  wanner  cli« 

mates,  144. 
Trials  in  ancient  times,  remarks  on  their 

absurdity,  464. 
Trifling,  legislative,   ludicrous  specimen 

of,  359.^ 
Trinidad,  its  state  under  the  government 

of  Colonel   PiiSlon,  436 ;    remarks  on 

the  existence  of  disloyalty  amoog  the 

negroes,  515. 
Tumors,    scrophulous,    frequtotly  mis* 

taken  for  cancerous  ca^s,  96. 
Turenne,  Jhis  incendiary  conduiSl  in  the 

Palatinate,  354. 
Tyrants,  sometimes  employed  as  instra* 

ments  in  the  hands  of"^  an  avenging 
'  God,  213. 

y. 

VallambroBa,  traditional  origin  of  that 
monastery,  116. 

Velletri,  remarkable  fot  tlie  museum  of 
the  Marquis  Borgia,  118. 

Verbs,  auxiliar,  remarks  on  the  proper 
use  of  the,  194. 

— ,  irregular,  errors  arisiisg  from  thdr 
promiscuous  use,  194. 

Vice,  the  association  of  good  men  neca* 
sary  for  its  suppression,  196. 

Viceroy  of  Ireland,  his  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Gifiard  from  his  office  in  Ireland,  70, 
72. 

Vincent,  Lord  St.  his  remarkable  silence 
respeifking  the  bravery  and  condad  of 
his  officers  and  men,  320. 

Virtue,  perilous  conduA  of,  considering 
its  practice  dependent  on  the  exqiiiiit^ 

"   ness  of  human  feeling,  13. 

Volition,  its  exercise  dependent  on  mo- 

.  tive,  12. 

Voltaire,  just  ideas  of  his  notions,  writ- 
ings, their  tendency.  Sec."  285;  his  me- 
rits considered,  487. 

Undei^writers,  British,  stHt^res  on  thefr 
nefarious  ccmdud^  in  protedtingthe  com- 
merce of  tibr  enemies,  240. 

W. 

Wages,  circumitances  produ^ve  of  diffe- 
rence of,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  153^ 

War,  religious  reflections  on,  186. 

War,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame* 
lica,  its  consequences,  247. 

War,  the  American,  one  of  the  prindinl 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  308. 

Water  Carriage,  remarks  on  it,  150. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  inquiry  into  its  ma- 
ture and  causes  the  most  intricate  of  all 
ttu(Kes,  149. 

Wellesley,  the  Marqub  of,  his  condndin 
the  £att  Indies  conuneodcd,  382. 

,  General,  his  military  skill  ia 
the  battle  oi*  Assye,  386. 

Willi  iu  iniuence  over  the  «^^^i^%|^ 
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William  L  Kin^  of  Pruasia,  sketch  of« 
498 ;  his  reply  to  a  courtier,  iS. 

Wiiliamsy^account  of  that  celebrated  r^ 
vOlutionary  persooage,  567,  368. 

Windham,  Mr.  remarks  on  hl«  plan  of 
military  reform^  446. 

Witnesses'  Indemnity  Bill,  general  obser- 
vations on  the,  428. 

Wool,  difficulty  of  derivifig  knowledge 
relative  to  its  improvement  from  arti<* 
sans,  142. 

'»'  "  ,  English,  its  superiority  to  that  of 
the  Continent  evident  from  historical 
records,  142;  its  value,  annual  pn> 
duce  on  the  average,  147. 

Woolstaplers,  sketch  of  their  business  at 
present,  144. 

Wright,  Captain,  interesting  reflet^ons 


on  his  <Ieath,  and  necessity  of  reguUu 
ing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
at  a  future  peace,  191 ;  his  calm  behsb* 
viour  on  the  rack,  192. 

Writers,  Christian,  ingenious  remarks  Wk 

'  their  merits,  5^*. 

Y. 

Yolk,  in  sheep^4  its  nature,  142;  itsabtiii^ 

dance  a  mark  of  the  healthy  stateof  the 

animal,  ih, 
York,  observations  on  the  tnoral  charadkr 

of  the  inh^itants  of  the  County  of,  80l 
Y,orke,  Mr.  cruelty  experienced  by  hint 

-In  his  seclusion  from  the  exercise  of  4iii 

profession,  168. 
Yule,  difficulty  of  iilustratix^  the  tenffift. 

the  Celtic,  or  British  mythology,  8U» 
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